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TRIBUTES   TO    GENERAL   LEE. 


N  the  deep  emotion  with  which  the  death  of  General  Lee  has 
filled  all  classes  of  our  people,  we  have  thought  that  a  selection 
of  the  most  eloquent  or  otherwise  interesting  addresses  delivered 
at  the  various  memorial  meetings  may  not  be  unacceptable. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

On  October  15th  nearly  the  whole  city  was  draped  in  mourning, 
and  business  was  suspended.  A  funeral  service  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  Church.  In  the  evening  an  immense  meeting  assembled  at 
Weissiger  Hall,  and  after  an  opening  address  by  Mayor  Baxter,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

'■''Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  American 
people,  without  regard  to  States  or  sections,  or  antecedents,  or 
opinions,  lose  a  great  and  good  man,  a  distinguished  and  useful 
citizen,  renowned  not  less  in  arms  than  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  public  instruction  and  popular  culture  are  deprived 
of  a  representative  whose  influence  and  e.xample  will  be  felt  by  the 
youth  of  our  country  for  long  ages  after  the  passions  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  which  he  did  not  share,  have  passed  into 
history,  and  the  peace  and  fraternity  of  the  American  Republic  are 
cemented  and  restored  by  the  broadest  and  purest  American  senti- 
ment. 
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'■'■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
family  of  Gen.  Lee,  to  the  Trustees  of  Washington  College,  and  to 
the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  Virginia." 

Address  of  General  Breckinridge. 

'■'■Mr.  Fresident,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — In  the  humble  part  which 
it  falls  to  me  to  take  in  these  interesting  ceremonies,  if  for  any  cause 
it  has  been  supposed  that  I  am  to  deliver  a  lengthy  address,  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  origination  of  that  supposition.  I  came  here 
to-night  simply  to  mingle  my  grief  with  yours  at  the  loss  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens,  and,  indeed,  I  feel  more  like  silence 
than  like  words.  I  am  awe-stricken  in  the  presence  of  this  vast 
assemblage,  and  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  past.  It  is  preoccupied 
by  memories  coming  in  prominent  review  of  the  frequent  and  ever- 
varying  vicissitudes  which  have  characterised  the  last  ten  years.  I 
find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  people  of  this 
great  and  growing  city,  who  meet  together,  without  distinction  of 
party,  and  presided  over  by  your  chief  officer,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  Confederate  armies  in  the  late  war  between  the  States.  It  is  in 
itself  the  omen  of  reunion.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  spectacle 
presented  here.  Throughout  the  entire  South  one  universal  cry  of 
grief  has  broken  forth  at  the  death  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  in  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  North  manly  and  noble  tributes  have  been  paid  to  his 
memory. 

"My  words  shall  be  brief  but  plain.  Why  is  "it  that  at  the  South 
we  see  this  universal  spontaneous  demonstration  ?  First,  because 
most  of  the  people  mourn  the  loss  of  a  leader  and  a  friend,  but 
beyond  that  I  must  say  they  seem  to  enter  an  unconscious  protest 
against  the  ascription  either  to  him  or  them  of  treason  or  personal 
dishonor.  It  may  be  an  unconscious  protest  against  the  employment 
by  a  portion  of  the  public  press  of  those  epithets  which  have  ceased 
to  be  used  in  social  intercourse.  It  is  an  invitation  on  their  part  to 
the  people  of  the  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  if  there  be  any 
remaining  rancor  in  their  bosoms,  to  bury  it  in  the  grave  forever.  I 
will  not  recall  the  past.  I  will  not  enter  upon  any  considerations  of 
the  cause  of  that  great  struggle.  This  demonstration  we  see  around 
us  gives  the  plainest  evidence  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  indulge 
in  useless  repinings  at  the  results  of  that  great  struggle.  It  is  for 
the  pen  of  the  historian  to  declare  the  cause,  progress,  and  probable 
consequences  of  it.  In  regard  to  those  who  followed  General  Lee, 
who  gloried  in  his  successes  and  shared  his  misfortunes,  I  have  but 
this  to  say :  the  world  watched  the  contest  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  yet  gives  testimony  to  their  gallantry.  The  magnan- 
imity with  which  they  accepted  the  results  of  their  defeat,  the  obe- 
dience they  have  yielded  to  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government, 
give  an  exhibition  so  rare  that  they  are  ennobled  by  their  calm  yet 
noble  submission.  For  the  rest  their  escutcheon  is  unstained.  The 
conquerors  themselves  for  their  own  glory  must  confess  that  they  were 
brave.     Neither,  my  friends,  do  I  come  here  to-night  to  speak  of  the 
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military  career  of  General  Lee.  I  need  not  speak  of  it  this  evening 
I  believe  that  this  is  universally  recognised  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  Europe  ;  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  world.  I  come 
but  to  utter  my  tribute  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  As  a  man 
he  will  be  remembered  in  history  as  a  man  of  the  epoch.  How  little 
need  I  to  speak  of  his  character  after  listening  to  the  thrilling  delinea- 
tion of  it  which  we  had  this  morning.  We  all  know  thai  he  was 
great,  noble,  and  self-poised.  He  was  just  and  moderate,  but  was, 
perhaps,  misunderstood  by  those  who  were  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  He  was  supposed  to  be  just,  but  cold.  Far  from  it.  He 
had  a  warm,  affectionate  heart.  During  the  last  year  of  that  unfortu- 
nate struggle  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  him.  I  was  almost  constantly  by  his  side,  and  it  was  durino-  the 
two  months  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Richmond  that  I  came 
to  know  and  fully  understand  the  true  nobilitv  of  his  character.  In 
all  those  long  vigils  he  was  considerate  and' kind,  gentle,  firm,  and 
self-poised.  I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me  than  to  say  it  inspired  me  with  an  ardent  love  of  the  man 
and  a  profound  veneration  of  his  character.  It  was  so  massive  and 
noble,  so  grand  in  its  proportions,  that  all  men  must  admire  its  heroism 
and  gallantry,  yet  so  gentle  and  tender  that  a  woman  might  adopt  and 
claim  it  as  her  own.  If  the  spirit  which  animates  the  assembly  before 
me  to-night  shall  become  general  and  permeate  the  whole  country, 
then  may  we  say  the  wounds  of  the  late  war  are  truly  healed.  We 
ask  for  him  only  what  we  give  to  others.  Among  the  more  eminent 
of  the  departed  Federal  Generals  who  were  distinguished  for  iheir 
gallantry,  their  nobility  of  character  and  their  patriotism,  may  be 
mentioned  Thomas  and  McPherson.  What  Confederate  is  there  who 
would  refuse  to  raise  his  cap  as  their  funeral-train  went  by,  or  hesitate 
to  drop  a  flower  upon  their  graves.?  Why.?  Because  they  were  men 
of  courage,  honor,  and  nobility;  because  they  were  true  to  their 
convictions  of  right,  and  soldiers  whose  hand's  were  unstained  by 
cruelty  or  pillage. 

"  Those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him,  and  who  have 
appeared  before  this  assemblage,  composed  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
claim  for  him  your  veneration,  because  he  was  pure  and  noble,  and  it 
IS  because  of  this  that  we  see  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South  in 
mourning.  This  has  been  the  expression  throughout  the  whole  South, 
without  distinction  of  party,  and  also  of  a  large  portion  of  the  North.' 
Is  not  this  why  these  tributes  have  been  paid  to  his  memory .?  Is  it 
not  because  his  piety  was  humble  and  sincere  t  Because  he  accorded 
in  victory,  because  he  filled  his  position  with  admirable  dignity 
because  he  taught  his  prostrate  comrades  how  to  suffer  and  be  strong? 
In  a  word,  because  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  products  of  this  herni- 
sphere,  a  fit  object  to  sit  in  the  niche  which  he  created  in  the  temple 
of  fame. 

"But  he  failed.  The  result  is  in  the  future.  It  may  be  for  better 
or  for  worse.  We  hope  for  the  better.  But  this  is  not  the  test  for  his 
greatness  and  goodness.  Success  often  gilds  the  shallow  man,  but  it 
IS  disaster  alone  that  reveals  the  qualities  of  true  greatness.  Was  his 
life  a  failure.?     Is  only  that  man   successful   who  erects   a  material 
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monument  of  greatness  by  the  enforcement  of  his  ideas  ?  Is  not  that 
man  successful  also  who  by  his  valor,  moderation  and  courage,  with 
all  their  associate  virtues,  presents  to  the  world  such  a  specimen  of 
true  manhood  as  his  children  and  children's  children  will  be  proud  to 
imitate?     In  this  sense  he  was  not  a  failure. 

"  Pardon  me  for  having  detained  you  so  long.  I  know  there  are 
here  and  there  those  who  will  reach  out  and  attempt  to  pluck  from  his 
name  the  glory  which  surrounds  it,  and  strike  with  malignant  fury  at 
the  honors  awarded  to  him  ;  yet  history  will  declare  that  the  remains 
which  repose  in  the  vault  beneath  the  little  chapel  in  the  lovely 
Virginia  Valley  are  not  only  those  of  a  valorous  soldier,  but  those  of 
a  great  and  good  American." 

General  John  W.  Finnell  next  addressed  the  audience  briefly,  and 
was  followed  by 

Gen.  Wm.  Preston. 

"iJ/r.  Chainnan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  feel  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  me  to  add  any  eulogy  to  those  which  are  contained 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  or  a  more  merited  tribute  of 
praise  than  those  which  have  already  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the 
o-entlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  Yet,  on  an  occasion  like  this  I  am 
willing  to  come  forward  and  add  a  word  to  testify  my  appfeciation  of 
the  great  virtues  and  admirable  character  of  one  that  commands  not 
only  our  admiration,  but  that  of  the  entire  country.  Not  alone  of  the 
entire  country,  but  his  character  has  excited  more  admiration  in 
Europe  than  among  ourselves.  In  coming  ages  his  name  will  be 
marked  with  lustre,  and  will  be  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  the 
future.  I  speak  of  one  just  gone  down  to  death  ;  ripe  in  all  the  noble 
attributes  of  manhood,  and  illustrious  by  deeds  the  most  remarkable 
in  character  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  America  since  its 
discovery.  It  is  now  some  two  and  twenty  years  since  I  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  General  Lee.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  in  Mexico,  and  I  first  saw  him  as  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
General  Scott  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  I  see  around  me  two  old 
comrades  who  then  saw  General  Lee.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
personal  beauty  and  great  grace  of  body.  He  had  a  finished  form, 
delicate  hands,  graceful  in  person,  while  here  and  there  a  gray  hair 
streaked  with  silver  the  dark  locks  with  which  nature  had  clothed 
his  noble  brow.  There  were  discerning  minds  that  appreciated  his 
genius,  and  saw  in  him  the  coming  Captain  of  America.  His  com- 
mander and  his  comrades  appreciated  his  ability.  To  a  club  which 
was  then  organised  he  belonged,  together  with  Gen.  McClellan,  Gen. 
Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  General  Beauregard,  and  a  host  of  others. 
They  recognised  in  Lee  a  master-spirit. 

"  He  was  never  violent ;  he  never  wrangled.  He  was  averse  to 
quarrelling,  and  not  a  single  difficulty  marked  his  career;  but  all 
acknowledged  his  justness  and  wonderful  evenness  of  mind.  Rare 
intelligence,  combined  with  these  qualities,  served  to  make  him  a  fit 
representative  of  his  great  prototype.  Gen.  Washington.  He  had 
been  accomplished  by  every  finish  that  a  military  education  could 
bestow. 
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"I  remember  when  General  Lee  was  appointed  Lieutenant-colonel, 
at  the  same  time  that  Sydney  Johnston  was  appointed  Colonel,  and 
General  Scott  thought  that  Lee  should  have  been  Colonel.  I  was 
talking  with  General  Scott  on  the  subject  long  before  the  late  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South  took  place,  and  he  then  said  that  Lee 
was  the  greatest  living  soldier  in  America.  He  didn't  object  to  the 
other  commission,  but  he  thought  Lee  should  have  been  first  promoted. 
Finally  he  said  to  me  with  emphasis,  which  you  will  pardon  me  for 
relating,  '  I  tell  you  that,  if  I  were  on  my  death-bed  to-morrow,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  tell  me  that  a  great  battle 
was  to  be  fought  for  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  the  country,  and  asked 
my  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  a  commander,  I  would  say  with  my 
dying  breath,  let  it  be  Robert  E.  Lee.'  Ah !  great  soldier  that  he 
was,  princely  General  that  he  was,  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission,  and 
borne  it  so  that  no  invidious  tongue  can  level  the  shafts  of  calumny 
at  the  great  character  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 

"But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  wasn't  in  this  that  the  matchless 
attributes  of  his  character  vv^ere  found.  You  have  assembled  here, 
not  so  much  to  do  honor  to  General  Lee,  but  to  testify  your  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  the  principles  governing  his  character;  and  if  the 
minds  of  this  assemblage  were  explored,  you  would  find  there  was  a 
gentleness  and  a  grace  in  his  character  which  had'won  your  love  and 
brought  forth  testimonials  of  universal  admiration.  Take  but  a  single 
instance.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  after  the  attack  on  the  ceme- 
tery, when  his  troops  were  repulsed  and  beaten,  the  men  threw  up 
their  muskets  and  said,  'General,  we  have  failed,  and  it  is  our  fault.' 
'  No,  my  men,'  said  he,  knowing  the  style  of  fighting  of  General 
Stonewall  Jackson,  '  You  have  done  well ;  'tis  my  fault ;  I  am  to 
blame,  and  no  one  but  me.'  What  man  is  there  that  would  not  have 
gone  to  renewed  death  for  such  a  leader.'  So,  when  we  examine 
his  whole  character,  it  is  in  his  private  life  that  you  find  his  true 
greatness  ;  the  Christian  simplicity  of  his  character  and  his  great 
veneration  for  truth  and  nobility,  the  grand  elements  of  his  greatness. 
What  man  could  have  laid  down  his  sword  at  the  feet  of  a  victorious 
General  with  greater  dignity  than  did  he  at  Appomattox  Court-House  ? 
He  laid  down  his  sword  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  secured  for  his 
soldiers  the  best  terms  that  fortune  would  permit.  In  that  he  shows 
marked  greatness  seldom  shown  by  great  captains. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  wild  cries  of  the  citizens  of  Paris 
went  out  for  the  blood  of  the  Emperor ;  but  at  Appomattox,  venera- 
tion and  love  onl}'-  met  the  eyes  of  the  troops  w^ho  looked  upon  their 
commander.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  much  further.  When 
I  last  saw  him  the  raven  hair  had  turned  white.  In  a  small  village 
church  his  reverent  head  was  bowed  in  prayer.  The  humblest  step  was 
that  of  Robert  E.  Lee  as  he  entered  the  portals  of  the  temple  erected 
to  God.  In  broken  responses  he  answered  to  the  services  of  the 
Church.  Noble,  sincere,  and  humble  in  his  religion,  he  showed  forth 
his  true  character  in  laying  aside  his  sword  to  educate  the  youth  of 
his  country.  Never  did  he  appear  more  noble  than  at  that  time.  He 
is  now  gone,  and  rests  in  peace,  and  has  crossed  that  mysterious 
stream  that  Stonewall  Jackson  saw  with  inspired  eyes  when  he  asked 
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that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  his  troops  across  the  river  and 
forever  rest  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees." 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Hon.  D.  Y.  Lyttle  the  meeting  adjourned. 


AUGUSTA,   GA. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Augusta  on  October  the  i8th,  at  the  City 
Hall     The  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows : — 

"Whereas,  This  day,  throughout  all  this  Southern  land,  sorrow, 
many-tongued,  is  ascending  to  Heaven  for  the  death  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  communities  everywhere  are  honoring  themselves  in  striving 
to  do  honor  to  that  great  name  ;  and  v/e,  the  jDeople  of  Augusta,  who 
were  not  laggards  in  upholding  his  glorious  banner  while  it  floated  to 
the  breeze,  would  swell  the  general  lamentation  of  his  departure  : — 

"  Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  ist,  That  no  people  in  the  tide  of  time 
has  been  bereaved  as  we  are  bereaved ;  for  no  other  people  has  had 
such  a  man  to  lose.  Greece,  rich  in  heroes  ;  Rome,  prolific  mother 
of  great  citizens,  so  that  the  name  of  Roman  is  the  synonym  of  all 
that  is  noblest  in  citizenship, —  had  no  man  coming  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  this  great  departed.  On  scores  of  battle-fields,  consum- 
mate commander ;  everywhere,  bravest  soldier  ;  in  failure,  sublimest 
hero ;  in  disbanding  his  army,  most  joathetic  of  writers  ;  in  persecu- 
tion, most  patient  of  power's  victims  ;  in  private  life,  purest  of  men, — 
he  was  such  that  all  Christendom  with  one  consent  named  him  Great. 
We,  recalling  that  so  also  mankind  have  styled  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Frederick,  and  Napoleon,  and  beholding  in  the  Confederate  leader 
qualities  higher  and  better  than  theirs,  find  that  language  poor  indeed 
which  only  enables  us  to  call  him  '  great ' —  him  standing  among  the 
great  of  all  ages  pre-eminent. 

"  2d.  Resolved,  That  our  admiration  of  the  man  is  not  the  partial 
judgment  of  his  adherents  only ;  but  so  clear  stand  his  greatness  and 
his  goodness,  that  even  the  bitterest  of  foes  has  not  ventured  to 
asperse  him.  While  the  air  has  been  filled  with  calumnies  and 
revilings  of  his  cause,  none  have  been  aimed  at  him.  If  there  are 
spirits  so  base  that  they  cannot  discover  and  reverence  his  greatness 
and  his  goodness,  they  have  at  least  shrunk  from  encountering  the 
certain  indignation  of  mankind.  This  day,  disfranchised  by  stupid 
power  as  he  was  ;  branded,  as  he  was  in  the  perverted  vocabulary  of 
usurpers  as  rebel  and  traitor, —  his  death  has  even  in  distant  lands 
moved  more  tongues  and  stirred  more  hearts  than  the  siege  of  a 
mighty  city  and  the  triumphs  of  a  great  king. 

"  3^/.  Resolved,  That  while  he  died  far  too  soon  for  his  country,  he 
had  lived  long  enough  for  his  fame.  This  was  complete,  and  the 
future  could  unfold  nothing  to  add  to  it.  In  this  age  of  startling 
changes,  imagination  might  have  pictured  him,  even  in  the  years  which 
he  yet  lacked  of  the  allotted  period  of  human  life,  once  more  at  the 
head  of  devoted  armies  and  the  conqueror  of  glorious  fields  ;  but 
none  could  have  been  more  glorious  than  those  he  had  already  won. 
Wrong,  too,  might  again  have  triumphed  over  Right,  and  he  have 
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borne  defeat  with  sublimest  resignation  ;  but  this  he  had  already  done 
at  Appomattox.  Unrelenting  hate  to  his  lost  cause  might  have  again 
consigned  him  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  and  he  have  become  an 
exemplar  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  private  station  ;  but  this  he  had 
already  been  in  the  shades  of  Lexington.  The  contingencies  of  the 
future  could  only  have  revealed  him  greatest  soldier,  sublimest  hero, 
best  of  men ;  and  he  was  already  all  of  these.  The  years  to  come 
were  barren  of  anything  which  could  add  to  his  perfect  name  and 
fame.  He  had  nothing  to  lose  ;  but,  alas  !  we,  his  people,  everything 
by  his  departure  from  this  world,  which  was  unworthy  of  him,  to  that 
other  where  the  good  and  the  pure  of  all  ages  will  welcome  him. 
Thither  follow  him  the  undying  love  of  every  true  Southern  man  and 
woman,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  world." 

Address  of  General  A.  R.  WRicmx. 

"  Afr.  Chalnnan  : —  I  rise  simply  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  have  just  been  read  to  the  meeting  by  Major  Gumming. 
You  have  heard,  and  the  people  here  assembled  have  heard,  these 
resolutions.  They  are  truthful,  eloquent,  and  expressive.  Although 
announced  as  a  speaker  on  this  sad  occasion,  I  had  determined  to 
forego  any  such  attempt ;  but  an  allusion,  a  passing  reference  to  one 
of  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead,  made  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  have  just  been  read  in  your  hearing,  has  induced  me  to 
add  a  word  or  two.  Your  resolutions  speak  of  General  Lee's  patience 
under  the  persecutions  of  power.  It  was  this  virtue  which  ennobled 
the  character,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  the  life  of 
him  for  whose  death  a  whole  nation,  grief-stricken,  mourns,  and  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  whom  this  multitude  has  assembled  here 
this  morning.  While  General  Lee  was  all,  and  more  than  has  been 
said  of  him  —  the  great  General,  the  true  Christian,  and  the  valiant 
soldier, —  there  was  another  character  in  which  he  appeared  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  any  of  the  rest  —  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  he 
encountered  defeat,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  met  the  persecu- 
tion of  malignant  power.  We  may  search  the  pages  of  all  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  one  character 
who  possessed  in  so  large  a  degree  this  remarkable  trait.  Take 
General  Lee's  whole  life  and  examine  it ;  observe  his  skill  and 
courage  as  a  soldier,  his  patriotism  and  his  fidelity  to  principle,  the 
purity  of  his  private  life,  and  then  remember  the  disasters  which  he 
faced  and  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  it  would 
seem  that  no  one  ever  endured  so  much  —  not  even  David,  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel.  Job  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  pages 
of  sacred  history  as  the  embodiment  of  patience,  as  the  man  who. 
overwhelmed  with  the  most  numerous  and  bitter  afflictions,  never  lost 
his  fortitude,  and  who  endured  every  fresh  trial  with  uncomplaining 
resignation ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  even  Job  displayed  not  the 
patience  of  our  own  loved  hero  ;  for  while  Job  suffered  much,  he 
endured  less  than  General  Lee.  Job  was  compelled  to  lose  his 
children,  his  friends,  and  his  property,  but  he  was  never  required  to 
give  up  country ;  General  Lee  was,  and,  with  more  than  the  persecu- 
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cutions  of  Job,  he  stands  revealed  to  the  world  the  truest  and  the 
most  sublime  hero  whom  the  ages  have  produced.  To  a  patriot  like 
Lee  the  loss  of  country  was  the  greatest  evil  which  could  be  expe- 
rienced, and  it  was  this  last  blow  which  has  caused  us  to  assemble 
here  to-day  to  mourn  his  departure.  He  lost  friends  and  kindred  and 
property  in  the  struggle,  and  yet,  according  to  the  news  which  the 
telegraph  brought  us  this  morning,  it  was  the  loss  of  his  cause  which 
finally  sundered  the  heart-strings  of  the  hero  and  drew  him  from  earth 
to  Heaven.  Yes,  the  weight  of  this  great  sorrow  which  first  fell  upon 
him  under  the  fatal  apple-tree  at  Appomattox,  has  dwelt  with  him, 
growing  heavier  and  more  unendurable  with  each  succeeding  year,  from 
that  time  until  last  Wednesday  morn  when  the  soul  of  Lee  passed  awa}-. 
"As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  rose  to  move  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions;  and  if  I  have  said  more  than  I  ought  to  have  said, 
it  is  because  I  knew  the  illustrious  dead,  because  I  loved  him,  and 
because  I  mourn- his  loss." 

Address  of  Judge  Hilliard. 

"It  is  proper  that  the  people  should  pay  a  public  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  when  he  dies.  Not  a  ruler,  not  one  who 
merely  holds  a  great  public  position,  but  a  great  man,  one  who  has 
served  his  day  and  generation.  It  cannot  benefit  the  dead^  but  it  is 
eminently  profitable  to  the  living.  The  consciousness  than  when  we 
cease  to  live  our  memory  will  be  cherished,  is  a  noble  incentive  to 
live  well.  This  great  popular  demonstration  is  due  to  Gen.  Lee's 
life  and  character.  It  is  not  ordered  by  the  Government  —  the  Govern- 
ment ignored  him ;  but  is  rendered  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  man  —  good,  true,  and  great.  He  held  no 
place  in  the  Government,  and  since  the  war  has  had  no  military  rank  ; 
but  he  was  a  true  man.  After  all,  that  is  the  noblest  tribute  you  can 
pay  to  any  man,  to  say  of  him  he  was  a  true  man. 

"Gen.  Lee's  character  was  eminently  American.  In  Europe  they 
have  their  ideas,  their  standards  of  merit,  their  rewards  for  great 
exploits.  They  cover  one  with  decorations  ;  they  give  him  a  great 
place  in  the  government;  they  make  him  a  Marshal.  Wellington 
began  his  career  with  humble  rank.  He  was  young  Wellesley ;  he 
rose  to  be  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  our  country  we  have  no  such 
rewards  for  great  deeds.  One  must  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  or  he  must  take  the  fortunes  of  private  life. 

"  General  Lee  was  educated  at  the  great  Military  Academ}^,  West 
Point.  He  entered  the  army ;  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  for 
brilliant  services ;  in  Mexico  fought  gallantly  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States;  and  was  still  advancing  in  his  military  career  in  1861, 
when  Virginia  became  involved  in  the  great  contest  that  then  grew  up 
between  the  States.  Virginia  was  his  mother  ;  she  called  him  to  her 
side  to  defend  her,  and,  resigning  his  commission  in  the  army  of  the 
Luiited  States,  not  for  a  moment  looking  for  advancement  there,  not 
counting  the  cost,  not  offering  his  sword  to  the  service  of  power, 
nor  yet  laying  it  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Government, —  he  unsheathed 
it  and  took  his  stand  in  defence  of  the  great  principles  asserted  by 
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Virginia  in  the  Revolution,  when  she  contended  with  Great  Britain 
the  riglit  of  every  people  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government. 
Lost  or  won,  to  him  the  cause  was  always  the  same  —  it  was  the  cause 
of  Constitutional  Liberty.  He  stood  by  it  to  the  last.  What  must 
have  been  the  convictions  of  a  man  like  Gen.  Lee^  when,  mounted  on 
the  same  horse  that  had  borne  him  in  battle,  upon  which  he  was 
seated  when  the  lines  of  battle  formed  by  his  own  heroic  men 
wa.vered,  and  he  seized  the  standard  to  lead  the  charge ;  but  his 
soldiers  rushed  to  him,  and  laying  their  hands  on  his  bridle,  said : 
'  General,  we  cannot  fire  a  gun  unless  you  retire  '  ?  What  must  have 
been  his  emotions  as  he  rode  through  his  own  lines  at  Appomattox 
to  the  commander  of  the  opposing  army  and  tendered  his  sword  ? 
Search  the  annals  of  history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  consult  the  lives 
of  heroes  ;  study  the  examples  of  greatness  recorded  in  Greece  leading 
the  way  on  the  triumphs  of  popular  liberty,  or  in  Rome  in  the  best 
days  of  her  imperial  rule  ;  take  statesmen,  generals,  or  men  of  patient 
thought  who  outwatched  the  stars  in  exploring  knowledge,  and  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  do  not  find  anywhere  a  sublimer  sentiment  than 
Gen.  Lee  uttered  when  iie  said,  '  Human  virtue  ought  to  be  equal  to 
human  calamity.'     It  will  live  forever. 

"  Gen.  Lee  died  at  the  right  time.  His  sun  did  not  go  down  in  the 
strife  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  cannon,  dimmed  by 
the  lurid  smoke  of  war.  He  survived  all  this  :  lived  with  so  much 
dignity ;  silent,  yet  thoughtful ;  unseduced  by  the  offers  of  gain  or  of 
advancement  however  tempting ;  disdaining  to  enter  into  contests  for 
small  objects,  until  the  broad  disk  went  down  behind  the  Virginia 
hills,  shedding  its  departing  lustre  not  only  upon  this  country  but 
upon  the  whole  world.  His  memory  is  as  much  respected  in  England 
as  it  is  here  ;  and  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the  South  true  hearts 
honor  it. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  before  I  take  my  seat.  Gen. 
Lee's  fame  ought  to  rest  on  the  true  base.  He  did  not  draw  his 
sword  to  perpetuate  human  slavery,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinions  in  regard  to  it ;  he  did  not  seek  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  drew  it  in  defence  of  Constitutional 
Liberty.  That  cause  is  not  dead,  but  will  live  forever.  The  result  of 
the  war  established  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  the  Union 
will  stand  —  let  it  stand  forever.  The  flag  floats  over  the  whole 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  let  it  increase  in  lustre,  and 
let  the  power  of  the  Government  grow ;  still  the  cause  for  which  Gen. 
Lee  struck  is  not  a  lost  cause.  It  is  conceded  that  these  States  must 
continue  united  under  a  common  government.  We  do  not  wish  to 
sunder  it,  nor  to  disturb  it.  But  the  great  principle  that  underlies  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  —  the  principles  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  and  to  have 
their  liberties  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  —  is  an 
indestructible  principle.  You  cannot  destroy  it.  Like  Milton's  angels, 
it  is  immortal ;  3^ou  may  wound,  but  you  cannot  kill  it.  It  is  like  the 
volcanic  fires  that  flame  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  ;  it  will  yet  upheave 
the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

"Young  Emmett  said,  'Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph  until    my 
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country  is  free,  and  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.' 
But  you  may  write  General  Lee's  epitaph  now.  The  principle  for 
which  he  fought  will  survive  him.  His  evening  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  life.  He  had  time  to  think,  to  recall  the  past,  to  prepare  for 
the  future.  An  offer,  originating  in  Georgia,  and  I  believe  in  this  very 
city,  was  made  to  him  to  place  an  immense  sum  of  money  at  his 
disposal  if  he  would  consent  to  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
represent  Southern  commerce.  Millions  would  have  flowed  to  him. 
But  he  declined.  He  said,  '  No ;  I  am  grateful,  but  I  have  a  self- 
imposed  task  which  I  must  accomplish.  I  have  led  the  young  men 
of  the  South  in  battle  ;  I  have  seen  many  of  them  fall  under  my 
standard.  I  shall  devote  my  life  now  to  training  young  men  to  do 
their  duty  in  life.'  And  he  did.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  him  in  that 
glorious  valley  where  Lexington  stands,  the  lofty  mountains  throwing 
their  protecting  shadows  over  its  quiet  home.  Gen.  Lee's  fame  is  not 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  South,  nor  by  the  Continent.  I  rejoice 
that  the  South  gave  him  birth;  I  rejoice  that  the  South  will  hold  his 
ashes.  But  his  fame  belongs  to  the  human  race.  Washington,  too, 
was  born  in  the  South  and  sleeps  in  the  South.  But  his  great  fame  is 
not  to  be  appropriated  by  this  country ;  it  is  the  inheritance  of 
mankind.  We  place  the  name  of  Lee  by  that  of  Washington.  They 
both  belong  to  the  world." 


NEW    ORLEANS. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  as  the  largest 
building  in  the  city.  The  Hon.  W.  M.  Burwell  delivered  an  eloquent 
address,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  no 
report.     I'he  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Sem.aies. 

"  Robert  E.  Lee  is  dead.  The  Potomac,  overlooked  by  the  home 
of  the  hero,  once  dividing  contending  peoples,  but  now  no  longer  a 
boundary,  conveys  to  the  ocean  a  nation's  tears.  South  of  the 
Potomac  is  mourning ;  profound  grief  pervades  every  heart,  lamenta- 
tion is  heard  from  every  hearth,  for  Lee  sleeps  among  the  slain  whose 
memory  is  so  dear  to  us.     In  the  language  of  Moina  : — 

'  They  were  slain  for  us, 
And  their  blood  flowed  out  in  a  rain  for  us, 
Red,  rich,  and  pure,  on  the  plain  for  us. 

And  years  may  go, 

But  our  tears  shall  flow 
O'er  the  dead  who  have  died  in  vain  for  us.' 

North  of  the  Potomac  not  only  sympathises  with  its  widowed  sister, 
but  with  respectful  homage  the  brave  and  generous,  clustering  around 
the  corpse  of  the  great  Virginian,  with  one  accord  exclaim  : — 

'  This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead, 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  Erentleman.' 
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Sympathetic  nations,  to  whom  our  lamentations  have  been  transmitted 
on  the  wings  of  lightning,  will  with  pious  jealousy  envy  our  grief, 
because  Robert  E.  Lee  was  an  American.  Seven  cities  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  given  birth  to  the  great  pagan  poet ;  but  all  Christian 
nations,  while  revering  America  as  the  mother  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  will 
claim  for  the  nineteenth  century  the  honor  of  his  birth.  There  was 
but  one  Lee,  the  great  Christian  captain,  and  his  fame  justly  belongs 
to  Christendom.  The  nineteenth  century  has  attacked  everything  — 
it  has  attacked  God,  the  soul,  reason,  morals,  society,  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  Christianity  is  vindicated  by  the  virtues  of 
Lee.  He  is  the  most  brilliant  and  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  a 
system  illustrated  by  such  a  man  ;  he  is  the  type  of  the  reign  of  law 
in  the  moral  order  —  that  reign  of  law  which  the  philosophic  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  so  recently  and  so  ably  discussed  as  pervading  the  natural 
as  well  as  the  supernatural  world.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  is  duty.  Throughout  a  checkered  life  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  duty  seems  to  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the 
actions  of  Gen.  Lee.  In  his  relations  of  father,  son,  husband,  soldier, 
citizen,  duty  shines  conspicuous  in  all  his  acts.  His' agency  as  he 
advanced  to  more  elevated  stations  attracts  more  attention,  and 
surrounds  him  with  a  brighter  halo  of  glory :  but  he  is  unchanged  ; 
from  first  to  last  it  is  Robert  E.  Lee. 

"  The  most  momentous  act  of  his  life  was  the  selection  of  sides  at 
the  commencement  of  the  political  troubles  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  recent  conflict.  High  in  military  rank,  caressed  by  Gen. 
Scott,  courted  by  those  possessed  of  influence  and  authority,  no 
politician,  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
competent  fortune,  consisting  in  the  main  of  property  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Virginia  —  nevertheless  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  as  he 
himself  testified  before  a  Congressional  committee  since  the  war. 
Gen.  Lee  determined  to  risk  all  and  unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
his  native  State,  whose  ordinances  as  one  of  her  citizens  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  obey. 

"Having  joined  the  Confederate  army,  he  complained  not  that  he 
was  assigned  to  the  obscure  duty  of  constructing  coast-defences  for 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  nor  that  he  was  subsequently  relegated 
to  unambitious  commands  in  Western  Virginia.  The  accidental 
circumstance  that  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines  in  May,  1862,  placed  Lee  in  command  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.  As  commander  of  that  army  he  achieved 
v.'orld-wide  reputation,  without  giving  occasion  during  a  period  of 
three  years  to  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  officers,  men,  or  citizens, 
or  enemies,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  act,  illegal,  oppressive, 
unjust,  or  inhuman  in  its  character.  This  is  the  highest  tribute  possible 
to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Gen.  Lee ;  for  as  a  general  rule  law  was 
degraded  ;  officers,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were  constantly  the 
subject  of  complaint  and  discord,  and  jealousy  prevailed  in  camp  and 
in  the  Senate-chamber.  There  was  a  fraction  of  our  people  repre- 
sented by  an  unavailing  minority  in  Congress,  who  either  felt,  or 
professed  to  feel,  a  jealousy  whose  theory  was  just  but  whose  applica- 
tion at  such  a  time  was  unsound.     They  wished  to  give  as  little  power 
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as  possible  because  they  dreaded  a  military  despotism,  and  thus 
desired  to  send  our  armies  forth  with  half  a  shield  and  broken  swords 
to  protect  the  Government  from  its  enemies,  lest  if  the  bucklers  were 
entire  and  the  swords  perfect  they  might  be  tempted  in  the  hey-day  of 
victory  to  smite  their  employers.  But  this  want  of  confidence  never 
manifested  itself  toward  Gen.  Lee,  whose  conduct  satisfied  the  most 
suspicious  that  his  ambition  was  not  of  glory  but  of  the  performance 
of  duty.  The  army  always  felt  this  :  the  fact  that  he  sacrificed  no 
masses  of  human  beings  in  desperate  charges  that  he  might  gather 
laurels  from  the  spot  enriched  by  their  gore.  A  year  or  more  before 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Confederate  forces, 
a  bill  passed  Congress  creating  that  office.  It  failed  to  become  a 
law,  the  President  having  withheld  his  approval.  Lee  made  no  com- 
plaints ;  his  friends  solicited  no  votes  to  counteract  the  veto.  When 
a  bill  for  the  same  purpose  was  passed  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  was 
whispered  about  that  he  could  not  accept  the  position.  To  a  commit- 
tee of  Virginians  who  had  called  on  him  to  ascertain  the  truth,  his 
reply  was  that  he  felt  bound  to  accept  any  post  the  duties  of  which 
his  country  believed  him  competent  to  perform.  After  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  President  Davis,  because  he 
was  apprehensive  his  failure,  the  responsibility  for  which  he  did  not 
pretend  to  throw  on  his  troops  or  officers,  would  produce  distrust  of 
his  abilities  and  destroy  his  usefulness.  I  am  informed  the  President, 
in  a  beautiful  and  touching  letter,  declined  to  listen  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion. During  the  whole  period  of  the  war  he  steadily  declined  all 
presents,  and  when  on  one  occasion  a  gentleman  sent  him  several 
dozen  of  wine,  he  turned  it  over  to  the  hospitals  in  Richmond,  saying 
the  wounded  and  sick  needed  it  more  than  he.  He  was  extremely 
simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  and  shared  with  his  soldiers 
their  privations  as  well  as  their  dangers.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
war,  meat  was  very  scarce  within  the  Confederate  lines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  contending  armies.  An  aide  of  the  President  having 
occasion  to  visit  Gen.  Lee  on  official  business  in  the  field,  was  invited 
to  dinner.  The  meal  spread  on  the  table  consisted  of  corn-bread  and 
a  small  piece  of  bacon  buried  in  a  large  dish  of  greens.  The  quick- 
eyed  aide  discovered  that  none  of  the  company,  which  was  composed 
of  the  General's  personal  staff",  partook  of  the  meat,  though  requested 
to  do  so  in  the  most  urbane  manner  by  the  General,  who  presided  ; 
he,  therefore,  also  declined,  and  noticed  that  the  meat  was  carried  oft" 
untouched.  After  the  meal  was  over,  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  officers 
present  what  was  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary  conduct.  His  reply 
was,  'We  had  borrowed  the  meat  for  the  occasion  and  promised  to 
return  it.' 

"  Duty  alone  induced  this  great  soldier  to  submit  to  such  privation, 
for  the  slightest  intimation  given  to  friends  in  Richmond  would  have 
filled  his  tent  with  all  the  luxuries  that  blockade-runners  and  specula- 
tors had  introduced  for  the  favored  few  able  to  purchase. 

"This  performance  of  duty  was  accompanied  by  no  harsh  manner 
or  cynical  expressions  ;  for  the  man  whose  soul  is  ennobled  by  true 
heroism,  possesses  a  heart  as  tender  as  it  is  firm.  His  calmness 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  his  uniform  sweetness  of 
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manner,  were  almost  poetical.  They  manifested  '  the  most  sustained 
tenderness  of  soul  that  ever  caressed  the  chords  of  a  l3a-e.'  In  council 
he  was  temperate  and  patient,  and  his  words  fell  softly  and  evenly  as 
snow-flakes,  like  the  sentences  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Ulysses. 

"  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  his  conduct  until  his  death  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes  •  he  honestly  acquiesced 
in  the  inevitable  result  of  the  struggle  ;  no  discontent,  sourness,  or 
complaint  has  marred  his  tranquil  life  at  Washington  College,  where 
death  found  him  at  his  post  of  duty,  engaged  in  fitting  the  young  men 
of  his  country,  by  proper  discipline  and  education,  for  the  performance 
of  the  varied  duties  of  life.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  both  Lee 
and  his  great  lieutenant,  Jackson,  should  in  their  last  moments  have 
referred  to  Hill.  It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Lee  said,  '  Let  my  tent  be 
struck ;  send  for  Hill ; '  v>-hile  the  lamented  Jackson  in  his  delirium 
cried  out,  'Let  A.  P.  Hill  prepare  for  action;  march  the  infantry 
rapidly  to  the  front.  Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.'  Both  heroes  died  with  commands  for  military 
movements  on  their  lips  ;  both  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  Christian 
soldier  produced  by  any  country  or  any  age  ;  both  now  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  Heaven." 

Rev.  Dr.  Palmer 

Then  spoke  as  follows  : — 

^''Ladies  and  Gentlemen : —  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  I 
been  permitted  to  sit  a  simple  listener  to  the  eloquent  tribute  paid  to 
the  immortal  chieftain  who  now  reposes  in  death,  by  the  speaker  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat.  The  nature  of  my  calling  so  far  separates 
me  from  public  life  that  I  am  scarcely  competent  for  the  ofiice  of 
alluding  to  the  elements  which  naturally  gather  around  his  career. 
When  informed  that  other  artists  would  draw  the  picture  of  the  warrior 
and  the  hero,  I  yielded  a  cheerful  compliance,  in  the  belief  that 
nothing  was  left  but  to  describe  the  Christian  and  the  man.  You  are 
entirely  familiar  with  the  early  life  of  him  over  whose  grave  you  this 
night  shed  tears  ;  with  his  grave  and  sedate  boyhood  giving  promise 
of  the  reserved  force  of  mature  manhood ;  with  his  academic  career 
at  West  Point,  where  he  received  the  highest  honors  of  a  class  brilliant 
with  such  names  as  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  ;  his  seizure  of  the  highest 
honors  of  a  long  apprenticeship  in  that  institution,  and  his  abrupt 
ascension  in  the  Mexican  war  from  obscurity  to  fame  —  all  are  too 
firmly  stamped  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers  to  require  even  an  allusion. 
You  are  too  familiar  to  need  a  repetition  from  my  lips  of  that  great 
mental  and  spiritual  struggle  passed,  not  one  night,  but  many,  when 
abandoning  the  service  in  which  he  had  gathered  so  much  of  honor 
and  reputation,  he  determined  to  lay  his  heart  upon  the  altar  of  his 
native  State,  and  swear  to  live  or  die  in  her  defence. 

"  It  would  be  a  somewhat  singular  subject  of  speculation  to  discover 
how  it  is  that  national  character  so  often  remarkably  expresses  itself 
in  single  individuals  who  are  born  as  representatives  of  a  class.  It  is 
wonderful,  for  it  has  been  the  remark  of  ages,  how  the  great  are  born 
in  clusters  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  one  star  shining  with  solitary  splendor 
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in  the  firmament  above,  but  generally  gathered  in  grand  constellations, 
filling  the  sky  with  glory.  What  is  that  combination  of  influences, 
partly  physical,  partly  intellectual,  but  somewhat  more  moral,  which 
should  make  a  particular  country  productive  of  men  great  over  all 
others  on  earth  and  to  all  ages  of  time  ?  Ancient  Greece,  with  her 
indented  coast,  inviting  to  maritime  adventures,  from  her  earliest 
period  was  the  mother  of  heroes  in  war,  of  poets  in  song,  of  sculptors 
and  artists,  and  stands  up  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  educator  of 
mankind,  living  in  the  grandeur  of  her  works  and  in  the  immortal 
productions  of  minds  which  modern  civilisation  with  all  its  cultivation 
and  refinement  and  science  never  surpassed  and  scarcely  equalled. 
And  why  in  the  three  hundred  years  of  American  history  it  should  be 
given  to  the  Old  Dominion  to  be  the  grand  Mother  not  only  of  States, 
but  of  the  men  by  whom  States  and  empires  are  formed,  it  might  be 
curious  were  it  possible  for  us  to  inquire.  Unquestionably,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  in  this  problem  the  element  of  race  ;  for  he  is  blind 
to  all  the  truths  of  history,  to  all  the  revelations  of  the  past,  who  does 
not  recognise  a  select  race  as  we  recognise  a  select  individual  of  a 
race,  to  make  all  history  ;  but  pretermitting  all  speculation  of  that 
sort,  when  Virginia  unfolds  the  scroll  of  her  immortal  sons  —  not 
because  illustrious  men  did  not  precede  him  gathering  in  constellations 
and  clusters,  but  because  the  name  shines  out  through  those  constella- 
tions and  clusters  in  all  its  peerless  grandeur  —  w-e  read  the  name  of 
George  Washington.  And  then,  Mr.  President,  after  the  interval  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  when  your  jealous  eye  has  ranged  down 
the  record  and  traced  the  names  that  history  will  never  let  die,  you 
come  to  the  name  —  the  only  name  in  all  the  annals  of  history  that 
can  be  named  in  the  perilous  connection  —  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
second  Washington.  Well  may  old  Virginia  be  proud  of  her  twin  sons  ! 
born  almost  a  century  apart,  but  shining  like  those  binary  stars  whicli 
open  their  glory  and  shed  their  splendor  on  the  darkness  of  the  world. 
"  Sir,  it  is  not  an  artifice  of  rhetoric  which  suggests  this  parallel 
between  two  great  names  in  American  history  ;  for  the  suggestion 
springs  spontaneously  to  every  mind,  and  men  scarcely  speak  of  Lee 
without  thinking  of  a  mysterious  connection  that  binds,  the  two  together. 
They  were  alike  in  the  presage  of  their  early  history  —  the  history  of  their 
boyhood.  Both  earnest,  grave,  studious  ;  both  alike  in  that  peculiar 
purity  which  belongs  only  to  a  noble  boy,  and  which  makes  him  a 
brave  and  noble  man,  filling  the  page  of  a  history  spotless  until  closed 
in  death ;  alike  in  that  commanding  presence  which  seems  to  be  the 
signature  of  Heaven  sometimes  placed  on  a  great  soul  when  to  that 
soul  is  given  a  fit  dwelling-place  ;  alike  in  that  noble  carriage  and 
commanding  dignity,  exercising  a  mesmeric  influence  and  a  hidden 
power  which  could  not  be  repressed,  upon  all  who  came  within  its 
charm  ;  alike  in  the  remarkable  combination  and  symmetry  of  their 
intellectual  attributes,  all  brought  up  to  the  same  equal  level,  no 
faculty  of  the  mind  overlapping  any  other  —  all  so  equal,  so  well 
developed,  the  judgment,  the  reason,  the  memory,  the  fancy,  that  you 
are  almost  disposed  to  deny  them  greatness,  because  no  single  attribute 
of  the  mind  was  projected  upon  itself,  just  as  objects  appear  sometimes 
smaller   to    the   eye  from    the   exact    symmetry   and  beauty  of  their 
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proportions  ;  alike,  above  all,  in  that  soul-greatness,  that  Christian 
virtue  to  which  so  beautiful  a  tribute  has  been  rendered  by  my  friend 
whose  high  privilege  it  was  to  be  a  compeer  and  comrade  with  the 
immortal  dead,  although  in  another  department  and  sphere ;  and  yet 
alike,  Mr.  President,  in  their  external  fortune,  so  strangely  dissimilar 
—  the  one  the  representative  and  the  agent  of  a  stupendous  revolution 
which  it  pleased  Heaven  to  bless  and  give  birth  to  one  of  the  mightiest 
nations  on  the  globe  ;  the  other  the  representative  and  agent  of  a 
similar  revolution,  upon  which  it  pleased  high  Heaven  to  throw  the 
darkness  of  its  frown  ;  so  that,  bearing  upon  his  generous  heart  the 
weight  of  this  crushed  cause,  he  was  at  length  overwhelmed ;  and  the 
nation  whom  he  led  in  battle  gathers  with  spontaneity  of  grief  over 
all  this  land  which  is  plowed  with  graves  and  reddened  with  blood, 
and  the  tears  of  a  widowed  nation  in  her  bereavement  are  shed  over 
his  honored  grave. 

"  But  these  crude  suggestions  which  fall  almost  impromptu  from 
my  lips,  suggest  that  which  I  desire  to  ofter  before  this  audience  to- 
night. I  accept  Robert  E.  Lee  as  the  true  type  of  the  American 
man  and  the  Southern  gentleman.  A  brilliant  English  writer  has 
well  remarked,  with  a  touch  of  sound  philosophy,  that  when  a  nation 
has  rushed  upon  its  fate,  the  whole  force  of  the  national  life  will 
sometimes  shoot  up  in  one  grand  character,  like  the  aloe  which 
blooms  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,  shooting  up  in  one  single  spike 
of  glory  and  then  expires.  And  wherever  philosophy,  refinement, 
and  culture  have  gone  upon  the  globe,  it  is  possible  to  place  the 
finger  upon  individual  men  who  are  the  exemplars  of  a  nation's 
character,  those  typical  forms  under  which  others  less  noble,  less 
expanded,  have  manifested  themselves.  That  gentle,  that  perfect 
moderation,  that  self-command  which  enabled  him  to  be  so  self- 
possessed  amidst  the  most  trying  difficulties  of  his  public  career,  a 
refinement  almost  such  as  that  which  marks  the  character  of  the 
purest  woman,  were  blended  in  him  with  that  massive  strength,  that 
mighty  endurance,  that  consistency  and  power  which  gave  him  and 
the  people  whom  he  led  such  momentum  under  the  disadvantages  of 
the  struggle  through  which  he  passed.  Born  from  the  general  level 
of  American  society,  blood  of  a  noble  ancestry  flowed  in  his  veins, 
and  he  was  a  type  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  Such  was  the 
grandeur  and  urbaneness  of  his  manner,  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
his  carriage,  that  his  only  peer  in  social  life  could  be  found  in  courts 
and  among  those  educated  amidst  the  refinements  of  courts  and 
thrones.  In  that  regard  there  was  something  beautiful  and  appropriate 
that  he  should  become  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  the  educato''  of 
the  young.  Sir,  it  is  a  cause  for  mourning  before  high  Heaven  to-night 
that  he  was  not  spared  thirty  years  to  educate  a  generation  for  the 
time  that  is  to  come ;  for  as  in  the  days  when  the  red  banner  streamed 
over  the  land  the  South  sent  her  sons  to  fight  under  his  flag  and 
beneath  the  wave  of  his  sword,  these  sons  have  been  sent  again  to  sit 
at  his  feet  when  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  Muses  and  the  teacher 
of  philosophy.  Oh  that  he  might  have  brought  his  more  than  regal 
character,  his  majestic  fame,  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  endowments, 
to  the  task  of  fittins:  those  that  should  come  in  the  crisis  of  the  future 
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to  take  the  mantle  that  had  fallen  from  his  shoulders  and  bear  it  to 
the  generations  that  are  unborn ! 

"  Gen.  Lee  I  accept  as  the  representative  of  his  people,  and  of 
the  temper  with  which  this  whole  Southland  entered  into  that 
gigantic,  that  prolonged  and  that  disastrous  struggle  which  has  closed, 
but  closed  as  to  us  in  grief  Sir,  they  wrong  us  who  say  that  the 
South  was  ever  impatient  to  rupture  the  bonds  of  the  American  Union. 
The  war  of  1776,  which,  Sir,  has  no  more  yet  a  written  history  than 
has  the  war  of  1861  to  1865,  tells  us  that  it  was  this  Southland  that 
wrought  the  revolution  of  1776.  We  were  the  heirs  of  all  the  glory 
of  that  immortal  struggle.  It  was  purchased  with  our  blood,  with  the 
blood  of  our  fathers,  which  yet  flows  in  these  veins,  and  which  we 
desire  to  transmit,  pure  and  consecrated,  to  the  sons  that  are  born  to 
our  loins.  The  traditions  of  the  past  sixty  years  were  a  portion  of  our 
heritage,  and  it  never  was  easy  for  any  great  heart  and  reflective  mind 
even  to  seem  to  part  with  that  heritage  to  enter  upon  the  perilous 
effort  of  establishing  a  new  nationality. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  once  to  be  thrilled  in  a  short 
speech,  uttered  by  one  of  the  noblest  names  clustering  upon  the  roll  of 
South  Carolina ;  for.  Sir,  South  Carolina  was  Virginia's  sister,  and 
South  Carolina  stood  by  Virginia  in  the  old  struggle,  as  Virginia  stood 
by  South  Carolina  in  the  new,  and  the  little  State,  small  as  Greece, 
barren  in  resources  but  great  only  in  the  grandeur  of  the  men,  in  their 
gigantic  proportions,  whom  she,  like  Virginia,  was  permitted  to 
produce  —  I  heard,  Sir,  one  of  South  Carolina's  noblest  sons  speak 
once  thus : —  I  walked  through  the  Tower  of  London,  that  grand  re- 
pository where  are  gathered  the  memorials  of  England's  martial 
prowess ;  and  when  the  guide,  in  the  pride  of  his  English  heart,  pointed 
to  the  spoils  of  war  collected  through  centuries  of  the  past,  said  this 
speaker,  lifting  himself  upon  tip-toe  that  he  might  reach  to  his  greatest 
height,  I  said,  '  You  cannot  point  to  one  single  trophy  from  my  people, 
or  my  country,  though  England  engaged  in  two  disastrous  wars  with 
her.'  Sir,  this  was  the  sentiment.  We  loved  every  inch  of  American 
soil,  and  loved  every  part  of  that  canvas  [pointing  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  above  him]  which,  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  authority,  floated 
from  the  spires  and  from  the  mast-head  of  our  vessels  ;  and  it  was 
after  the  anguish  of  a  woman  in  birth  that  this  land  that  now  lies  in 
her  sorrow  and  ruin  took  upon  herself  that  great  peril ;  but  it  is  all 
emblematised  in  the  regret  experienced  by  him  whose  praises  are  upon 
our  lips,  and  who,  like  the  English  Nelson,  recognised  duty  engraved 
in  letters  of  light  as  the  only  ensign  he  could  follow,  and  who,  tearing 
away  from  all  the  associations  of  his  early  life,  and  abandoning  the 
reputation  gained  in  the  old  service,  made  up  his  mind  to  embark  in 
the  new,  and  with  that  modesty  and  that  firmness  belonging  only  to 
the  truly  great,  expressed  his  willingness  to  live  and  die  in  position 
assigned  to  him. 

"  And  I  accept  this  noble  chieftain  equally  as  the  representative  of 
this  Southland  in  the  spirit  of  his  retirement  from  struggle.  It  could 
not  escape  any  speaker  upon  this  platform  to  allude  to  the  dignity  of 
that  retirement ;  hov/  from  the  moment  he  surrendered  he  withdrew 
from  observation,  holding  aloof  from  all  political  complications,  and 
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devoting  his  entire  energies  to  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken  to 
discharge.  In  this  he  represents  the  true  attitude  of  the  South  since 
the  close  of  the  war  —  an  attitude  of  quiet  submission  to  the  con- 
quering power  and  of  obedience  to  all  exactions  ;  but  without  resiling 
from  those  great  principles  which  were  embalmed  in  the  struggle,  and 
which,  as  the  convictions  of  a  life-time,  no  honest  mind  could  release. 

"  All  over  this  land  of  ours  there  are  men  like  Lee  —  not  as  great, 
not  as  symmetrical  in  the  development  of  character,  not  as  grand  in 
the  proportions  which  the}-  have  reached,  but  who,  like  him,  are 
sleeping  upon  memories  that  are  holy  as  death,  and  who,  amidst  all 
reproach,  appeal  to  the  future,  and  to  the  tribunal  of  history,  when 
she  shall  render  her  final  verdict  in  reference  to  the  struggle  closed, 
for  the  vindication  of  the  people  embarked  in  that  struggle.  We  are 
silent,  resigned,  obedient,  and  thoughtful,  sleeping  upon  solemn 
memories,  Mr.  President ;  but  as  said  by  the.  poet-preacher  in  the 
Good  Book,  '  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh/  looking  upon  the  future 
that  is  to  come,  and  powerless  in  everything  except  to  pray  to  Almighty 
God  who  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  that  those  who  have  the  power 
may  at  least  have  the  grace  given  them  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
principles  which  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain.  And,  Sir,  were  it 
my  privilege  to  speak  in  the  hearing  of  the  entire  nation,  I  would  utter 
with  the  profoundest  emphasis  this  pregnant  truth  :  that  no  people 
ever  traversed  those  moral  ideas  which  underlie  its  character,  its  con- 
stitution, its  institutions  and  its  laws,  that  did  not  in  the  end  perish  in 
disaster,  in  shame  and  in  dishonor.  Whatever  be  the  glory,  the 
material  civilisation,  of  which  such  a  nation  may  boast,  it  still  holds 
true  that  the  truth  is  immortal,  and  that  ideas  rule  the  world. 

"And  now  I  have  but  a  single  word  to  say,  and  that  is  that  the 
grave  of  this  noble  hero  is  bedewed  with  the  most  tender  and  sacred 
tears  ever  shed  upon  a  human  tomb.  I  was  thinking  in  my  study  this 
afternoon,  striving  to  strike  out  something  I  might  utter  on  this 
platform,  and  this  parallel  between  the  first  Washington  and  the  second 
occurred  to  me.  I  asked  my  own  heart  the  question,  would  you  not 
accept  the  fame  and  the  glory  and  the  career  of  Robert  E.  Lee  just 
as  soon  as  accept  the  glory  and  career  of  the  immortal  man  who  was 
his  predecessor.''  Sir,  there  is  a  pathos  in  fallen  fortunes  which  stirs 
the  sensibilities  and  touches  the  very  fountain  of  human  feeling.  I 
am  not  sure  that  at  this  moment  Napoleon,  the  enforced  guest  of  the 
Prussian  King,  is  not  grander  than  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
France.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  misfortune  when  that  misfortune  is 
borne  by  a  noble  heart,  with  the  strength  of  will  to  endure,  and 
endure  without  complaining  or  breaking.  Perhaps  I  slip  easily  into 
this  train  of  remarks,  for  it  is  my  peculiar  office  to  speak  of  that 
chastening  with  which  a  gracious  Providence  vi^sits  men  on  this  earth, 
and  by  which  he  prepares  them  for  heaven  hereafter  ;  and  what  is  true 
of  individuals  in  a  state  of  adversity  is  true  of  nations  when  clothed 
in  sorrow.  Sir,  the  men  in  these  galleries  that  once  wore  the  gray  are 
here  to-night  that  they  may  bend  the  knee  in  reverence  at  the  grave  of 
him  whose  voice  and  hand  they  obeyed  amidst  the  storms  of  battle  : 
the  young  widow,  who  but  as  yesterday  leant  upon  the  arm  of  her 
soldier  husband,  but  now  clasps  wildly  to  her  breast  the  young  child 
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that  never  beheld  its  father's  face,  comes  here  to  shed  her  tears  over 
this  grave  to-night ;  and  the  aged  matron,  with  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes  as  she  recalls  her  unforgotten  dead,  lying  on  the  plains 
of  Gettysburg,  or  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  now,  to-night,  joins 
in  our  dirge  over  him  who  was  that  son's  chieftain  and  counsellor  and 
friend.  A  whole  nation  has  risen  up  in  the  spontaneity  of  its  grief  to 
render  the  tribute  of  its  love.  Sir,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  grapes  when 
they  grow  together  in  the  clusters  upon  the  vine,  and  holding  the  bunch 
in  your  hand  you  speak  of  it  as  one ;  but  there  is  another  unity  when 
you  throw  these  grapes  into  the  wine-press,  and  the  feet  of  those  that 
bruise  these  grapes,  trample  them  almost  profanely  beneath  their  feet 
together  in  the  communion  of  pure  wine:  and  such  is  the  union  and 
communion  of  hearts  that  have  been  fused  by  tribulation  and  sorrow, 
and  that  meet  together  in  the  true  feeling  of  an  honest  grief  to  express 
the  homage  of  their  affection,  as  well  as  to  render  a  tribute  of  praise 
to  him  upon  whose  face  we  shall  never  look  until  on  that  immortal  day 
we  shall  behold  it  transfigured  before  the  Throne  of  God." 

The  meeting  then  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

"  Whereas,  like  orphans  at  the  grave  of  a  parent  untimely  snatched 
away,  our  hearts  have  lingered  and  brooded,  with  a  grief  that  no 
cunning  of  speech  could  interpret,  over  the  thought  that  Robert 
Edmund  Lee  exists  no  more,  in  bodily  life,  in  sensible  form,  in  visible 
presence,  for  our  love  and  veneration,  for  our  edification  and  guidance, 
for  our  comfort  and  solace  ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  we  have  invoked  all  mute  funeral  emblems  to  aid  us 
with  their  utmost  eloquence  of  woe,  and  we  cannot  content  ourselves 
with  contemplating,  from  the  depth  and  the  gloom  of  our  bereavement, 
the  exalted  and  radiant  virtues  of  the  dead, — 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  have  come  together 
under  one  common  impulse  to  render  united  homage  to  the  memory 
which  holds  mastery  in  our  minds,  whether  we  turn  with  bitter  regard 
to  the  past  or  with  prayerful  and  chastened  aspirations  to  the  future. 

'■'■Resolved,  That  as  Louisianians,  as  Southerners,  as  Americans,  we 
proudly  claim  our  share  in  the  fame  of  Lee  as  an  inheritance  rightfully 
belonging  to  us,  and  endowed  with  which  we  shall  piously  cherish, 
though  all  calamities  should  rain  upon  us,  true  poverty  —  the  poverty 
indeed  that  abases  and  starves  the  spirit  —  can  never  approach  us  v.ith 
its  noisome  breath  and  withering  look. 

^'■Resolved,  That  it  is  infinitely  more  bitter  to  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  our  Lee,  than  not  to  have  learned  to  prize  him  as  the  noblest 
gift  which  could  have  been  allotted  to  a  people  and  an  epoch  ;  a  grand 
man,  rounded  to  the  symmetry  of  equal  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
graces,  and  accomplishments  ;  a  man  whose  masterly  and  heroic 
energy  left  nothing  undone  in  defending  a  just  cause  while  there  was 
a  possibility  of  striking  for  it  a  rational  and  hopeful  blow,  and  whose 
sublime  resignation  when  the  last  blow  was  struck  in  vain,  and  when 
human  virtue  was  challenged  to  match  itself  with  the  consummation 
of  human  adversity,  taught  wiser,  more  convincing,  more  reassuring, 
more  soul-sustaining  lessons  than  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  philo- 
sophies of  all  books. 
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'■^  JResoTved,  That  worthily  to  show  our  veneration  for  this  majestic 
and  beautiful  character,  we  must  revolve  it  habitually  in  our  thoughts, 
and  try  to  appropriate  it  to  the  purification  and  elevation  of  our  lives, 
and  so  educate  our  children  that  they  shall,  if  possible,  grow  up  into 
its  likeness. 

'■'■Resolved,  That  while  it  is  honorable  for  a  people  to  deeply  lament 
the  death  of  such  a  man,  it  would  be  glorious  for  a  generation  to 
mould  itself  after  his  model ;  for  it  would  be  a  generation  fraught 
with  all  high  manly  qualities,  tempered  with  all  gentle  and  Christian 
virtues  ;  for  truth,  love,  goodness,  health,  strength  would  be  with  it, 
and  consequently  victory,  liberty,  majesty,  and  beauty. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  would  hail  the  erection  of  the  proposed  monu- 
ment as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  admirable  and 
most  precious  memory  as  a  vital  and  beneficent  influence  for  all  time 
to  come,  and  we  will  therefore  cordially  aid  in  promoting  the  Lee 
Monument  which  has  just  been  inaugurated." 


ATLANTA,   GA. 

A  crowded  meeting  assembled  in  this  city  on  October  15th.  After 
an  impressive  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brantly,  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by 

Gen.  John  B.  Gordon. 

"iJ/y  Friends: — We  have  met  to  weep,  to  mingle  our  tears,  and 
give  vent  to  our  bursting  hearts.  The  sorrowing  South,  already  clad 
in  mourners'  weeds,  bows  her  head  afresh  to-day  in  a  heart-stricken 
orphanage ;  and  if  I  could  have  been  permitted  to  indulge  the  sensi- 
bilities of  my  heart,  I  v/ould  have  fled  this  most  honorable  task,  and 
in  solitude  and  silence  have  wept  the  loss  of  the  great  and  good  man 
whose  death  we  so  deplore.  I  loved  General  Lee ;  for  it  was  my 
proud  privilege  to  know  him  well.  I  love  him  with  a  profound  and 
all-filial  love,  with  a  sincere  and  unfaded  affection.  I  say  I  would 
have  retired  from  this  flattering  task  which  your  kindness  has  imposed, 
but  remembering  that  his  words,  his  deeds,  his  great  example  has 
taught  us  that  duty  was  the  most  commanding  obligation,  I  yield  this 
morning  to  your  wishes. 

"We  have  met  to  honor  General  Lee.  to  honor  him  dead  whom  we 
loved  while  living.  Honor  General  Lee  !  How  utterly  vain,  what  a 
mockery  of  language  do  these  words  seem  !  Honor  Lee  !  Why,  my 
countrymen,  his  deeds  have  honored  him !  The  very  trump  of  fame 
itself  is  proud  to  honor  him  !  Europe  and  the  civilised  world  have 
united  to  honor  him  supremely,  and  history  itself  has  caught  the  echo 
and  made  it  immortal.  Honor  Lee  !  Why,  sir,  as  the  sad  news  of 
his  death  is  with  the  speed  of  thought  communicated  to  the  world,  it 
will  carry  a  pang  even  to  the  hearts  of  marshals  and  of  monarchs  ; 
and  I  can  easily  fancy  that  amidst  the  din  and  clash  and  carnage  of 
war,  the  cannon  itself,  in  mute  pause  at  the  whispering  news,  will 
briefly  cease  its  roar  around  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  task  is  not 
without  pain,  while  yet  his  manly  frame  lies  stretched  upon  his  bier, 
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to  attempt  to  analyse  the  elements  that  made  him  truly  great.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  in  life  from  circumstances  to  have  come  in  contact 
with  some  whom  the  world  pronounced  great  —  some  of  the  earth's 
celebrated  and  distinguished  ;  but  I  declare  it  here  to-day,  that  of 
any  mortal  man  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  approach,  he 
was  the  greatest ;  and  I  assert  here,  that  grand  as  might  be  your 
conceptions  of  the  man  before,  he  arose  in  incomparable  majesty  on 
more  familiar  acquaintance.  This  can  be  affirmed  of  few  men  who 
have  ever  lived  or  died,  and  of  no  other  man  whom  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  approach.  Like  Niagara,  the  more  you  gaze  the  more 
its  grandeur  grows  upon  you,  the  more  its  majesty  expanded  and  filled 
your  spirit  with  a  full  satisfaction  that  left  a  perfect  delight  without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  oppression.  Grandly  majestic  and  dignified 
in  all  his  deportment,  he  was  genial  as  the  sunlight  of  this  beautiful 
day,  and  not  a  ray  of  that  cordial,  social  intercourse  but  brought 
warmth  to  the  heart  as  it  did  light  to  the  understanding. 

"But  as  one  of  the  great  Captains  will  General  Lee  first  pass  review 
and  inspection  before  the  criticism  of  history.  We  will  not  compare 
him  v/ith  Washington.  The  mind  will  halt  instinctively  at  the  com- 
parison of  two  such  men,  so  equally  and  gloriously  great.  But  with 
modest,  yet  calm  and  unflinching  confidence  we  place  him  by  the  side 
of  the  Marlboroughs.  and  Wellingtons  who  take  high  niches  in  the 
pantheon  of  immortality.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment,  my  friends,  on 
this  thought.  Marlborough  never  met  defeat,  it  is  true.  Victory 
marked  every  step  of  his  triumphant  march  ;  but  when,  where,  and 
whom  did  Marlborough  fight  ?  The  ambitious  and  vain  but  able 
Louis  XIV.  But  he  had  already  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  kingdom 
before  Marlborough  stepped  upon  the  stage.  The  great  Marshals 
Turenne  and  Conde  were  no  more,  and  Luxembourg  the  beloved  had 
vanished  from  the  scene.  Marlborough,  pre-eminently  great  as  he 
certainly  was,  nevertheless  led  the  combined  forces  of  England  and  of 
Holland,  in  the  freshness  of  their  strength  and  the  fulness  of  their 
financial  ability,  against  prostrate  France,  with  a  treasury  depleted,  a 
people  worn  out,  discouraged  and  dejected.  But  let  us  turn  to  another 
comparison.  The  great  Von  Moltke,  who  now  rides  upon  the  whirl- 
wind and  commands  the  storm  of  Prussian  invasion,  has  recently 
declared  that  General  Lee,  in  all  respects,  was  fully  the  equal  of 
Wellington,  and  you  may  the  better  appreciate  this  admission  when  you 
remember  that  Wellington  was  the  benefactor  of  Prussia,  and  probably 
Von  Moltke's  special  idol.  But  let  us  examine  the  arguments  ourselves. 
France  was  already  prostrate  when  Wellington  met  Napoleon.  That 
great  Emperor  had  seemed  to  make  war  upon  the  very  elements 
themselves,  to  have  contended  with  nature,  and  to  have  almost 
defeated  Providence  himself.  The  enemies  of  the  North,  more 
savage  than  Goth  or  Vandal,  mounting  the  swift  gales  of  a  Russian 
winter,  had  carried  death,  desolation,  and  ruin  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris.  Wellington  fought  at  Waterloo  a  bleeding  and  broken  nation  — 
a  nation  electrified,  it  is  true,  to  almost  superhuman  energy  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  but  a  nation  prostrate  and  bleeding  nevertheless. 
Compare  this,  my  friends,  the  condition  of  France  and  the  condition 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  freshness  of  her  strength,  in  the  luxuriance 
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of  her  resources,  in  the  lustyhood  of  her  gigantic  youth.  Tell  me 
whether  to  place  the  chaplet  of  military  superiority  with  him,  or  with 
Marlborough,  or  Wellington  ?  Even  the  greatest  of  Captains,  in  his 
Italian  campaigns,  flashing  fame  in  lightning  splendor  over  the  world, 
even  Bonaparte  met  and  crushed  in  battle  but  three  or  four,  I  think, 
Austrian  armies  ;  while  our  Lee,  with  one  army  badly  equipped,  in 
time  incredibly  short,  met  and  hurled  back  in  broken  and  shattered 
fragments  five  of  the  greatest  prepared  and  most  magnificently  ap- 
pointed invasions.  Yea,  more  !  He  discrowned,  in  rapid  succession, 
one  after  another  of  the  United  States'  most  accomplished  and  admir- 
able commanders. 

"  Lee  was  never  really  defeated.  Lee  could  not  be  defeated  !  Over 
powered,  foiled  in  his  efforts,  he  might  be ;  but  never  defeated  until 
the  props  which  supported  him  gave  way.  Never  until  the  platform 
sank  beneath  him  did  any  enemy  ever  dare  pursue.  On  that  melan- 
choly occasion,  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  no  Leipsic,  no 
Waterloo,  no  Sedan  can  ever  be  recorded. 

"General  Lee  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  military  man;  but  it  is 
easy  to  divine  from  his  history  how  mindful  of  all  just  authority,  how 
observant  of  all  constitutional  restriction  would  have  been  his  career 
as  a  civilian.  When  near  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  darkness  was 
thickening  about  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  when  its 
very  life  was  in  the  sword  of  Lee,  it  was  my  proud  privilege  to  know 
with  a  special  admiration,  the  modest  demeanor,  the  manly  decorum, 
respectful  homage  which  marked  all  his  dealings  with  the  constituted 
authorities  of  his  country.  Clothed  with  all  power,  he  hid  its"  very 
symbol  behind  a  genial  modesty,  and  refused  ever  to  exert  it  save- 
in  obedience  to  law.  And  even  in  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  enemy,  so  regardful  was  he  of  civilised  warfare,  that  the 
observance  of  his  general  orders  as  to  private  property  and  private 
rights  left  the  line  of  his  march  marked  and  marred  by  no  devastated 
fields,  charred  ruins  or  desolated  homes.  But  it  is  in  his  private 
character,  or  rather  I  should  say  his  personal  emotion  and  virtue, 
which  his  countrymen  will  most  delight  to  consider  and  dwell  upon. 
His  magnanimity  transcending  all  historic  precedent,  seemed  to  form 
a  new  chapter  in  the  book  of  humanity.  Witness  that  letter  to 
Jackson,  after  his  wounds  at  Chancellorsville,  in  which  he  said : — '  I 
am  praying  for  you  with  more  fervor  than  I  have  ever  prayed  for 
myself; '  and  that  other,  more  disinterested  and  pathetic  : — '  I  could,  for 
the  good  of  my  country,  wish  that  the  wounds  which  you  have  received 
had  been  inflicted  upon  my  own  body  ; '  or  that  of  the  latter  message, 
saying  to  General  Jackson  that 'his  wounds  were  not  so  severe  as 
mine,  for  he  loses  but  his  left  arm,  while  I,  in  my  loss,  lost  my  right ; ' 
or  that  other  expression  of  unequalled  magnanimity  which  enabled 
him  to  ascribe  the  glory  of  their  joint  victory  to  the  sole  credit  of  the 
dying  hero.  Did  I  say  unequalled  ?  Yes,  that  was  an  avowal  of 
unequalled  magnanimity,  until  it  met  its  parallel  in  his  own  grander 
self-negation  in  assuming  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  defeat  at 
Gettysburg.  Aye,  my  countrymen,  Alexander  hacl  his  Arbela,  Ccesar 
his  Pharsalia,  Napoleon  Austerlitz  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Lee  to 
grow  srrander  and  more  illustrious  in  defeat  than  even  in  victory  — 
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grander,  because  in  defeat  he  showed  a  spirit  greater  than  in  the 
heroism  of  battles  or  all  the  achievements  of  war,  a  spirit  which 
crowns  him  with  a  chaplet  grander  far  than  ever  mighty  conqueror 
wore. 

"  I  turn  me  now  to  that  last  closing  scene  at  Appomattox,  and  I 
will  draw  thence  a  picture  of  that  man  as  he  laid  aside  the  sword,  the 
unrivalled  soldier,  to  become  the  most  exemplary  of  citizens. 

*'  I  can  never  forget  the  deferential  homage  paid  this  great  citizen 
by  even  the  Federal  soldiers,  as  with  uncovered  heads  they  contem- 
plated in  mute  admiration  this  now  captive  hero  as  he  rode  through 
their  ranks.  Impressed  forever,  daguerrotyped  on  my  heart  is  that  last 
parting  scene  with  that  handful  of  heroes  still  crowding  around  him. 
Few  indeed  were  the  words  then  spoken,  but  the  quivering  lip  and 
the  tearful  eye  told  of  the  love  they  bore  him,  in  symphonies  more 
eloquent  than  any  language  can  describe.  Can  I  ever  forget  ?  No, 
never  can  I  forget  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  as  I  rode  beside 
him  amidst  the  defeated,  dejected,  and  weeping  soldiery,  when  turning 
to  me,  he  said  : — '  I  could  wish  that  I  was  numbered  among  the  fallen 
in  the  last  battle  ; '  but  oh  !  as  he  thought  of  the  loss  of  the  cause  — 
of  the  many  dead  scattered  over  so  many  fields,  who,  sleeping 
neglected,  with  no  Governmental  arms  to  gather  up  their  remains  — 
sleeping  neglected,  isolated,  and  alone  beneath  the  weeping  stars, 
with  naught  but  their  soldiers'  blankets  about  them  !  Oh  !  as  these 
emotions  swept  over  his  great  soul,  he  felt  that  he  would  have  laid 
him  down  to  rest  in  the  same  grave  where  lay  buried  the  common 
hope  of  his  people.  But  Providence  willed  it  otherwise.  He  rests 
now  forever,  my  countrymen,  his  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  that  Father 
whom  he  so  faithfully  served,  his  body  beside  the  river  whose  banks 
are  forever  memorable,  and  whose  waters  are  vocal  with  the  glories  of 
his  triumphs.  No  sound  shall  ever  wake  him  to  martial  glory  again  ; 
no  more  shall  he  lead  his  invincible  lines  to  victory  ;  no  more  shall 
we  gaze  upon  him  and  draw  from  his  quiet  demeanor  lessons  of  life. 
But  oh !  it  is  a  sweet  consolation  to  us,  my  countrymen,  who  loved 
him,  that  no  more  shall  his  bright  spirit  be  bowed  down  to  earth  with 
the  burdens  of  the  people's  wrongs.  It  is  sweet  consolation  to  us 
that  his  last  victory,  through  faith  in  his  crucified  Redeemer,  is  the 
most  transcendently  glorious  of  all  his  triumphs.  At  this  very  hour 
while  we  mourn  here,  kind  friends  are  consigning  the  last  that 
remains  of  our  hero  to  his  quiet  sleeping-place,  surrounded  by  the 
mountains  of  his  native  State — mountains  the  autumnal  glory  of 
whose  magnificent  forests  to-day  seem  but  habiliments  of  mourning. 
In  the  Valley,  the  pearly  dew-drops  seem  but  tears  of  sadness  upon 
the  grasses  and  flowers.  Let  him  rest !  And  now  as  he  has  gone  from 
us,  and  as  we  regard  him  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  career  and  character 
and  attainments  as  a  great  Captain,  ranking  among  the  first  of  any 
age  ;  as  a  patriot  whose  sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country  ranks 
him  with  Washington  ;  as  a  Christian,  like  Havelock,  recognising  his 
duty  to  his  God  above  every  other  earthly  consideration,  with  a 
native  modesty  that  refused  to  appropriate  the  glory  of  his  own,  and 
which  surrounds  now  his  entire  character  and  career  with  a  halo  of 
unfading  light ;  with  an  integrity  of  life  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth 
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which  no  man  dare  assail ;  with  a  fidelity  to  principle  which  no 
misfortune  could  shake, —  he  must  ever  stand  peerless  among  men  in 
the  estimation  of  Christendom,  this  representative  son  of  the  South, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Virginia." 


RICHMOND,  VA.  ' 

A  meeting  was  held  on  November  3,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  delivered  an  address,  of  which  we  regret 
that  w^e  have  received  no  complete  copy.  We  give  it  as  reported  in 
the  Richmond  Dispatch. 

Remarks  of  President  Davis. 

As  Mr.  Davis  arose  to  walk  to  the  stand,  everv  person  in  the  house 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  their  followed  such  a  storm  of  applause  as  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  building,  while  cheer  upon  cheer 
were  echoed  from  the  throats  of  veterans  saluting  one  whom  thev 
delighted  to  honor. 

Mr.  Davis  sjDoke  at  length,  and  with  his  accustomed  thrilling, 
moving  eloquence.  We  shall  not  attempt,  at  the  late  hour  at  which 
we  write,  to  give  a  full  report  of  his  address. 

He  addressed  his  hearers  as  "  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Con- 
federacy, comrades  and  friends: — Assembled  on  this  sad  occasion, 
with  hearts  oppressed  with  the  grief  that  follows  the  loss  of  him  who 
was  our  leader  on  many  a  bloody  battle-field,  a  pleasing  though 
melancholy  spectacle  is  presented.  Hitherto,  and  in  all  times,  men 
have  been  honored  when  successful ;  but  here  is  the  case  of  one  v.'ho 
amid  disaster  went  down  to  his  grave,  and  those  who  were  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune  have  assembled  to  honor  his  memory.  It  is  as 
much  an  honor  to  you  who  give  as  to  him  who  receives  ;  for  above  the 
vulgar  test  of  merit,  you  show  yourselves  competent  to  discriminate 
between  him  who  enjoys  and  he  who  deserves  success. 

"  Robert  E.  Lee  was  my  associate  and  friend  in  the  military  academy, 
and  we  were  friends  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  We  were  associates 
and  friends  when  he  was  a  soldier  and  I  a  Congressman  ;  and  asso- 
ciates and  friends  when  he  led  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  and  I 
presided  in  its  Cabinet.  We  passed  through  many  sad  scenes  together, 
but  I  cannot  remember  that  there  was  ever  aught  but  perfect  harmony 
between  us.  If  ever  there  was  difference  of  opinion,  it  was  dissi- 
pated by  discussion,  and  harmony  was  the  result.  I  repeat,  we  never 
disagreed ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  never  in  my  life  saw  in  him  the  slightest 
tendency  to  self-seeking.  It  was  not  his  to  make  a  record,  it  was  not 
his  to  shift  blame  to  other  shoulders  ;  but  it  was  his  with  an  eye  fixed 
upon  the  welfare  of  his  country,  never  faltering  to  follow  the  line  of 
duty  to  the  end.  His  was  the  heart  that  braved  every  difficulty ;  his 
was  the  mind  that  wrought  victory  out  of  defeat. 

"He  has  been  charged  with  'want  of  dash.'  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
never  knew  Lee  to  falter  to  attempt  anything  ever  man  could  dare. 
An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  his  character 
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because  he  left  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  join  in  the  struggle 
for  the  liberty  of  his  State.  Without  trenching  at  all  upon  politics,  1 
deem  it  my  duty  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  this  charge.  Virginian 
born,  descended  from  a  family  illustrious  in  Virginia's  annals,  given 
by  Virginia  to  the  service  of  the  United  States,  he  represented  her  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  not  educated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  by  Virginia ;  for  she  paid  her  full  share  for 
the  support  of  that  institution,  and  was  entitled  to  demand  in  return 
the  services  of  her  sons.  Entering  the  army  of  the  United  States,  he 
represented  Virginia  there  also,  and  nobly.  On  many  a  hard-fought 
field  Lee  was  conspicuous,  battling  for  his  native  State  as  much  as  for 
the  Union.  He  came  from  Mexico  crowned  with  honors,  covered  by- 
brevets,  and  recognised,  young  as  he  was,  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
country's  soldiers.  And  to  prove  that  he  was  estimated  then  as  such, 
let  me  tell  you  that  when  Lee  was  a  Captain  of  Engineers  stationed  in 
Baltimore,  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  selected  him  to  be  their 
leader  in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  their  native  country. 
They  were  anxious  to  secure  his  services,  and  offered  him  every 
temptation  that  ambition  could  desire.  He  thought  the  matter  over, 
and,  I  remember,  came  to  Washington  to  consult  me  as  to  what  he 
should  do  ;  and  when  I  began  to  discuss  the  complications  which  might 
arise  from  his  acceptance  of  the  trust,  he  gently  rebuked  me,  saying 
that  this  was  not  the  line  upon  which  he  wished  my  advice  :  the  simple 
question  was,  '  Whether  it  was  right  or  not  ? '  He  had  been  educated 
by  the  United  States,  and  felt  wrong  to  accept  a  place  in  the  army  of 
a  foreign  Power.  Such  was  his  extreme  delicacy,  such  was  the  nice 
sense  of  honor  of  the  gallant  gentleman-  whose  death  we  deplore. 
But  when  Virginia  withdrew,  the  State  to  whom  he  owed  his  first  and 
last  allegiance,  the  same  nice  sense  of  honor  led  him  to  draw  his  sword 
and  throw  it  in  the  scale  for  good  or  for  evil.  Pardon  me  for  this 
brief  defence  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

"When  Virginia  joined  the  Confederac}-,  Robert  Lee,  the  highest 
officer  in  the  little  army  of  Virginia,  came  to  Richmond  ;  and  not 
pausing  to  inquire  what  would  be  his  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy, went  to  Western  Virginia  under  the  belief  that  he  was  still 
an  ofiicer  of  the  State.  He  came  back,  carrying  the  heavy  weight  of 
defeat  and  unappreciated  by  the  people  whom  he  served,  for  they 
could  not  know,  as  I  knew,  that  if  his  plans  and  orders  had  been 
carried  out  the  result  would  have  been  victory  rather  than  retreat. 
You  did  not  know,  for  I  would  not  have  known  it  had  he  not  breathed 
it  in  my  ear  only  at  my  earnest  request,  and  begging  that  nothing  be 
said  about  it.  The  clamor  which  then  arose  followed  him  when  he 
went  to  South  Carolina,  so  that  it  became  necessary  on  his  going  to 
South  Carolina  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  telling 
him  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Yet,  through  all  this,  with  a 
magnanimity  rarely  equalled,  he  stood  in  silence  without  defending 
himself  or  allowing  others  to  defend  him,  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
offend  any  one  who  was  wearing  a  sword  and  striking  blows  for  the 
Confederacy." 

Mr.  Davis  then  spoke  of  the  straits  to  which  the  Confederacy  was 
reduced,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  her  capital  was  exposed  just  after 
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the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  told  how  General  Lee  had  conceived 
and  executed  the  desperate  plan  to  turn  their  flank  and  rear,  which, 
after  seven  days  of  bloody  battle,  was  crowned  with  the  protection  of 
Richmond,  while  the  enemy  was  driven  far  from  the  city. 

The  speaker  referred  also  to  the  circumstances  attending  General 
Lee's  crossing  the  Potomac  and  the  march  into  Pennsylvania.  He 
(Mr.  Davis)  assumed  the  responsibility  of  that  movement.  The 
enemy  had  long  been  concentrating  his  force,  and  it  was  evident  that 
if  they  continued  their  steady  progress,  the  Confederacy  would  be 
overwhelmed.  Our  only  hope  was  to  drive  them  to  the  defence  of  his 
own  capital,  we  being  enabled  in  the  meantime  to  reinforce  our 
shattered  army.  How  well  General  Lee  carried  out  that  dangerous 
experiment  need  not  be  told.  Richmond  was  relieved,  the  Con- 
federacy was  relieved,  and  time  was  obtained,  if  other  things  had 
favored,  to  reinforce  the  army. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  military 
career  of  our  fallen  chieftain.  Of  the  man,  how  shall  I  speak  ?  He 
was  my  friend,  and  in  that  word  is  included  all  that  I  could  say  of  any 
man.  His  moral  qualities  rose  to  the  height  of  his  genius.  Self- 
denying  ;  always  intent  upon  the  one  idea  of  duty ;  self-controlled 
to  an  extent  that  many  thought  him  cold,  his  feelings  were  really 
warm,  and  his  heart  melted  freely  at  the  sight  of  a  wounded  soldier, 
or  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  widow  and  orphan.  During  the 
war  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  inequality  of  the  means  at  his 
control ;  but  it  was  never  his  to  complain  or  to  utter  a  doubt :  it  was 
always  his  to  do.  When,  in  the  last  campaign,  he  was  beleaguered  at 
Petersburg,  and  painfully  aware  of  the  straits  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
he  said : — '  With  my  army  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  I  could  carry 
on  this  war  for  twenty  years  longer.'  His  men  exhausted  and  his 
supplies  failing,  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plans.  An  untoward 
event  caused  him  to  anticipate  the  movement,  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  overwhelmed.  But  in  the  surrender  he  antici- 
pated conditions  that  have  not  been  fulfilled ;  he  expected  his  army 
to  be  respected,  and  his  paroled  soldiers  to  be  allowed  the  enjoyments 
of  life  and  property.  Whether  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled, 
let  others  say. 

"  Here  he  now  sleeps  in  the  land  he  loved  so  well ;  and  that  land  is 
not  Virginia  only,  for  they  do  injustice  to  Lee  who  believe  he  fought 
only  for  Virginia.  He  was  ready  to  go  anywhere,  on  any  service,  for 
the  good  of  his  country  ;  and  his  heart  was  as  broad  as  the  fifteen 
States  struggling  for  the  principles  that  our  forefathers  fought  for  in 
the  Revolution  of  1776.  He  is  sleeping  in  the  same  soil  with  the 
thousands  who  fought  under  the  same  flag,  but  first  offered  up  their 
lives.  Here  the  living  are  assembled  to  honor  his  memory,  and  there 
the  skeleton  sentinels  keep  watch  over  his  grave.  This  citizen  !  this 
soldier  !  this  great  General !  this  true  patriot !  left  behind  him  the 
crowning  glory  of  a  true  Christian.  His  Christianity  ennobled  him 
in  life,  and  affords  us  grounds  for  the  belief  that  he  is  happy  beyond 
the  grave. 

"  But  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  the  great  and  the  true,  drop  we 
also  tears  of  sympathy  with  her  who  was  his  helpmeet  —  the  noble 
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woman  who,  while  her  husband  was  in  the  field  leading  the  army  of 
the  Confederacy,  though  an  invalid  herself,  passed  the  time  in  knitting 
socks  for  the  marching  soldiers  !  A  woman  fit  to  be  the  mother  of 
heroes  ;  and  heroes  are  descended  from  her.  Mourning  with  her, 
we  can  only  offer  the  consolation  of  a  Christian.  Our  loss  is  not  his  ; 
but  he  now  enjoys  the  rewards  of  a  life  well  spent  and  a  never-wavering 
trust  in  a  risen  Saviour.  This  day  we  unite  our  words  of  sorrow  with 
those  of  the  good  and  great  throughout  Christendom,  for  his  fame  is 
gone  over  the  water ;  his  deeds  will  be  remembered,  and  when  the 
monument  we  build  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  his  virtues  will 
still  live,  a  high  model  for  the  imitation  of  generations  yet  unborn." 
We  have  given  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  eloquent  thoughts  and 
chaste  oratory  of  the  speaker.  His  words  were  heard  with  profound 
attention,  and  received  with  frequent  applause. 

Memorial  Resolutions. 

Colonel  C.  S.  Venable  then  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  : — 

"Whereas,  It  is  a  high  and  holy  duty,  as  well  as  a  noble  privilege, 
to  perpetuate  the  honors  of  those  who  have  displayed  eminent  virtues 
and  performed  great  "achievements,  that  they  may  serve  as  incentives 
and  examples  to  the  latest  generation  of  their  countrymen,  and  attest 
the  reverential  admiration  and  affectionate  regard  of  their  compatriots  ; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  duty  and  privilege  devolves  on  all  who  love  and 
admire  General  Robert  E.  Lee  throughout  this  country  and  the  world, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  upon  those  who  followed  him  in  the  field  ; 
or  who  fought  in  the  same  cause,  who  shared  in  his  glories,  partook  of 
his  trials,  and  were  united  with  him  in  the  same  sorrows  and  adversity, 
who  were  devoted  to  him  in  war  by  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  and 
bound  to  him  in  peace  by  the  still  higher  homage  due  to  the  rare  and 
grand  exhibition  of  a  character  pure  and  lofty  and  gentle  and  true, 
under  all  changes  of  fortune,  and  serene  amid  the  greatest  disasters  ; 
therefore,  be  it 

"  I.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  an  association  to  erect  a  monument  at 
Richmond  to  the  memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  an  enduring  testimonial 
of  our  love  and  respect,  and  devotion  to  his  fame. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  while  donations  will  be  gladly  received  from 
all  who  recognise  in  the  excellences  of  General  Lee's  character  an 
honor  and  an  encouragement  to  our  common  humanity  and  an  abiding 
hope  that  coming  generations  may  be  found  to  imitate  his  virtues,  it  is 
desirable  that  every  Confederate  soldier  and  sailor  should  make  some 
contribution,  however  small,  to  the  proposed  monument. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  efficiency  and 
despatch  in  the  erection  of  the  monument,  an  executive  committee 
of  seventy-five,  with  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  etc.,  be 
appointed,  to  invite  and  collect  subscriptions,  to  procure  designs  for 
said  monument,  to  select  the  best,  to  provide  for  the  organisation  of 
central  executive  committees  in  other  States,  which  may  serve  as 
mediums  of  communication  between  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  and  the  local  associations  of  these  States. 
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"  4.  Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  invite  the  ladies  of  the  Hollywood 
Association  to  lend  us  their  assistance  and  co-operation  in  the  collection 
of  subscriptions. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  local  monument 
now  proposed  to  be  erected  by  other  associations  at  Atlanta,  and  at 
Lexington,  his  last  home,  whose  people  were  so  closely  united  with 
him  in  the  last  sad  years  of  his  life. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  while  we  cordially  thank  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  Virginia  for  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  General  Lee,  yet  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  loved 
and  venerated  widow,  with  whom  we  mourn,  we  will  not  discuss  the 
question  of  the  most  fitting  resting-place  for  his  ever-glorious  remains, 
but  will  content  ourselves  with  expressing  the  earnest  desire  and 
hope  that  at  some  future  proper  time  they  will  be  committed  to  the 
charge  of  this  Association." 

Generals  John  S.  Preston,  John  B.  Gordon,  Henry  A.  Wise,  and 
William  Henry  Preston,  and  Colonels  Robert  E.  Withers  and  Charles 
^Marshall  delivered  eloquent  and  appropriate  speeches,  and  argued 
that  Richmond  is  the  proper  place  for  the  final  interment  of  the 
remains  of  General  Lee. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
At  a  meeting  in  this  city  the  following  remarks  were  made  by 

General  Wade  Hampton. 

'■^Fellow-Citizens : — We  are  called  together  to-day  by  an  announce- 
ment which  will  cause  profound  sorrow  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
and  which  comes  to  us  bearing  the  additional  grief  of  a  personal  and 
private  bereavement.  The  foremost  man  in  all  the  world  is  no  more  ; 
and  as  that  news  is  carried  by  the  speed  of  lightning  through  every 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  of  this  land  which  he  loved  so  well,  and 
amongst  those  people  who  loved  and  honored  and  venerated  him  so 
profoundly,  every  true  heart  in  the  stricken  South  will  feel  that  the 
country  has  lost  its  pride  and  glory,  and  that  the  citizens  of  that 
country  have  lost  a  father.  I  dare  not  venture  to  speak  of  him  as  I 
feel.  Nor  do  we  come  to  eulogise  him.  Not  only  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  but  wherever  civilisation  extends,  the 
sorrow  —  a  part  at  least  of  the  sorrow  —  we  feel  will  be  felt,  and 
more  eloquent  tongues  than  mine  will  tell  the  fame  and  recount  the 
virtues  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  We  need  not  come  to  praise  him.  We 
come  only  to  express  our  sympathy,  our  grief,  our  bereavement.  We 
come  not  to  mourn  him,  for  we  know  that  it  is  well  with  him.  We 
come  only  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  those  who  are  bereaved. 

"  Now  that  he  is  fallen,  I  may  mention  what  I  have  never  spoken  of 
before,  to  show  you  not  only  what  were  the  feelings  that  actuated 
him  in  the  duty  to  which  his  beloved  countrymen  called  him,  but  what 
noble  sentiments  inspired  him  when  he  saw  the  cause  for  which  he 
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had  been  fighting  so  long  about  to  perish.  Just  before  the  surrender, 
after  a  night  devoted  to  the  most  arduous  duties,  as  one  of  his  staff 
came  in  to  see  him  in  the  morning,  he  found  him  worn  and  weary  and 
disheartened,  and  the  General  said  to  him,  '  How  easily  I  could  get 
rid  of  this  and  be  at  rest.  I  have  only  to  ride  along  the  line  and  all 
will  be  over.  But,'  said  he  —  and  there  spoke  the  Christian  patriot  — 
'  it  is  our  duty  to  live,  for  what  will  become  of  the  women  and  children 
of  the  South  if  we  are  not  here  to  protect  them  ? '  That  same  spirit  of 
duty  which  had  actuated  him  through  all  the  perils  and  all  the  hard- 
ships of  that  unequalled  conflict  which  he  had  waged  so  heroically, 
that  same  high  spirit  of  duty  told  him  that  he  must  live  to  show  that 
he  was  great  —  greater,  if  that  were  possible,  in  peace  that  in  war  ;  live 
to  teach  the  people  whom  he  had  before  led  to  victory  how  to  bear 
defeat ;  live  to  show  what  a  great  and  good  man  can  accomplish ; 
live  to  set  an  example  to  his  people  for  all  time  ;  live  to  bear,  if 
nothing  else,  his  share  of  the  sorrows,  and  the  afflictions,  and  the 
troubles  which  had  come  upon  his  people.  He  is  now'  at  rest ;  and 
surely  we  of  the  South  can  say  of  him,  as  we  say  of  his  great  exemplar, 
the  '  Father  of  his  Country,'  that  '  he  was  first  in  wijr,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'  " 


BALTIMORE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  under  Gen. 
Lee,  held  in  this  city  on  October  15th,  a  number  of  addresses  were 
made,  which  we  are  compelled  to  somewhat  condense.  That  of  Col. 
Marshall,  Gen.  Lee's  Chief  of  Staff,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Col.  Charles  ]\L\rshall. 

"  In  presenting  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  memories  that  crowd 
upon  my  mind  when  I  reflect  that  these  resolutions  are  intended  to 
express  what  General  Lee's  surviving  soldiers  feel  towards  General 
Lee.  The  committee  are  fully  aware  of  their  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  sentiments  that  inspire  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  they  speak. 
How  can  we  portray  in  words  the  gratitude,  the  pride,  the  veneration, 
the  anguish  that  now  fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  shared  his  victories 
and  his  reverses,  his  triumphs  and  his  defeats  ?  How  can  we  tell  the 
world  what  we  can  only  feel  ourselves  ?  How  can  we  give  expression 
to  the  crowding  memories  called  forth  by  the  sad  event  we  are  met  to 
deplore  ? 

"We  recall  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  hour  of  victory,  grand,  impos- 
ing, awe-inspiring,  yet  self-forgetful  and  humble.  We  recall  the  great 
scenes  of  his  triumph,  when  we  hailed  him  victor  on  many  a  bloody 
field,  and  when  above  the  peeans  of  victory  we  listened  with  reverence 
to  his  voice  as  he  ascribed  'all  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom 
all  glories  are.'  We  remember  that  grand  magnanimity  that  never 
stooped  to  pluck  those  meaner  things  that  grew  nearest  the  earth  upon 
the  tree  of  victory,  but  which,  with  eyes  turned  towards  the  stars  and 
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hands  raised  towards  Heaven,  gathered  the  golden  fruits  of  mercy, 
pity,  and  holy  charity  that  ripen  on  its  topmost  boughs  beneath  the 
approving  smile  of  the  great  God  of  battles.  We  remember  the  sub- 
lime self-abnegation  of  Chancellorsville,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his 
victorious  legions,  who,  with  the  light  of  battle  yet  on  their  faces, 
hailed  him  conqueror,  he  thought  only  of  his  great  lieutenant  lying 
wounded  on  the  iield,  and  transferred  to  him  all  the  honor  of  that 
illustrious  day, 

"  I  will  be  pardoned,  I  am  sure,  for  referring  to  an  incident  which 
affords  to  my  mind  a  most  striking  illustration  of  one  of  the  grandest 
features  of  his  character.  On  the  morning  of  May  3d,  1S63,  as  many 
of  you  will  remember,  the  final  assault  was  made  upon  the  Federal 
lines  at  Chancellorsville.  Gen.  Lee  accompanied  the  troops  in  person, 
and  as  they  emerged  from  the  fierce  combat  they  had  waged  in  '  the 
depths  of  that  tangled  wilderness,'  driving  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy  before  them  across  the  open  ground,  he  rode  into  their  midst. 
The  scene  is  one  that  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  troops  were  pressing  forward  with  all  the  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  of  combat.  The  white  smoke  of  musketry  fringed  the 
front  of  the  line  of  battle,  while  the  artillery  on  the  hills  in  the  rear 
of  the  infantry  shook  the  earth  with  its  thunder,  and  filled  the  air  with 
the  wild  shrieks  of  the  shells  that  plunged  into  the  masses  of  the 
retreating  foe.  To  add  greater  horror  and  sublimity  to  the  scene,  the 
Chancellorsville  house  and  the  woods  surrounding  it  were  wrajDped  in 
flames.  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  scene,  Gen.  Lee,  mounted  upon 
that  horse  which  we  all  remember  so  well,  rode  to  the  front  of  his 
advancing  battalions.  His  presence  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those 
uncontrollable  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  which  none  can  appreciate 
who  have  not  witnessed  them.  The  fierce  soldiers,  with  their  faces 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  battle ;  the  wounded,  crawling  with 
feeble  limbs  from  the  fury  of  the  devouring  flames,  all  seemed  jios- 
sessed  with  a  common  impulse.  One  long,  unbroken  cheer,  in  which 
the  feeble  cry  of  those  who  lay  helpless  on  the  earth  blended  with  the 
strong  voices  of  those  who  still  fought,  rose  high  above  the  roar  of 
battle  and  hailed  the  presence  of  the  victorious  chief.  He  sat  in  the 
full  realisation  of  all  that  soldiers  dream  of — triumph;  and  as  I 
looked  upon  him  in  the  complete  fruition  of  the  success  which  his 
genius,  courage  and  confidence  in  his  army  had  won,  I  thought  it 
must  have  been  from  some  such  scene  that  men  in  ancient  days 
ascended  to  the  dignity  of  the  gods.  His  first  care  was  for  the 
wounded  of  both  armies,  and  he  was  among  the  foremost  at  the  burn- 
ing mansion  where  some  of  them  lay.  But  at  that  moment,  when  the 
transports  of  his  victorious  troops  were  drowning  the  roar  of  battle 
with  acclamations,  a  note  was  brought  to  him  from  General  Jackson. 
It  was  brought  to  Gen.  Lee  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  near  the  Chancel- 
lorsville house,  and  unable  to  open  it  with  his  gauntletted  hands,  he 
passed  it  to  me  with  directions  to  read  it  to  him.  The  note  made  no 
mention  of  the  wound  that  General  Jackson  had  received,  but  con- 
gratulated General  Lee  upon  the  great  victory.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  pain  and  anguish  that  passed  over  his  face  as  he  listened. 
With  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  he  bade  me  say  to  Gen.  Jackson 
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that  the  victory  was  his,  and  that  the  congratulations  were  ckie  to  hiin. 
I  know  not  how  others  may  regard  this  incident,  but  for  myself,  as  I 
gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  his  exalted  mind,  I  forgot  the 
genius  that  won  the  day  in  my  reverence  for  the  generosity  that 
refused  its  glory. 

"  There  is  one  other  incident  to  which  I  beg  permission  to  refer, 
that  I  may  perfect  the  picture.  On  the  3d  day  of  July,  1863,  the  last 
assault  of  the  Confederate  troops  upon  the  heights  of  Gettysburg 
failed,  and  again  Gen.  Lee  was  among  his  bafifled  and  shattered  bat- 
talions as  they  sullenly  retired  from  their  brave  attempt.  The  history 
of  that  battle  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  result 
is  yet  to  be  fixed.  But  there,  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  his 
plans  had  been  frustrated  by  others,  and  that  defeat  and  humiliation 
had  overtaken  his  army,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops  he  openly 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  last 
battle.  One  word  from  him  would  have  relieved  him  of  this  responsi- 
bility, but  that  word  he  refused  to  utter  until  it  could  be  spoken  without 
fear  of  doing  the  least  injustice. 

"  Thus,  my  fellow-soldiers,  I  have  presented  to  you  our  great  com- 
mander in  the  supreme  moments  of  triumph  and  defeat.  I  cannot 
more  strongly  illustrate  his  character.  Has  it  been  surpassed  in 
history?  Is  there  another  instance  of  such  self-abnegation  among 
men  ?  The  man  rose  high  above  victory  in  one  instance  ;  and  harder 
still,  the  man  rose  superior  to  disaster  in  the  other.  It  was  such  inci- 
dents as  these  that  gave  Gen.  Lee  the  absolute  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  Need  I  speak,  of  the  many  exhi- 
bitions of  that  confidence  ?  You  all  remember  them,  my  comrades. 
Have  you  not  seen  a  wavering  line  restored  by  the  magic  of  his 
presence  ?  Have  you  not  seen  the  few  forget  that  they  were  fighting 
against  the  many,  because  he  was  among  the  few  ? 

"  But  I  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  his  greatness  in  war,  to  look 
to  his  example  under  the  oppressive  circumstances  of  final  failure  — 
to  look  to  that  example  which  it  is  most  useful  for  us  now  to  refer  for 
our  guidance  and  instruction.  When  the  attempt  to  establish  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  failed,  and  the  event  of  the  war  seemed  to 
have  established  the  indivisibility  of  the  Federal  Union,  General  Lee 
gave  his  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  His  was  no  hollow 
truce  ;  but  with  the  pure  faith  and  honor  that  marked  every  act  of  his 
illustrious  career,  he  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  concord.  He  entered  zealously  into  the  subject 
of  education,  believing,  as  he  often  declared,  that  popular  education 
is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  free  government.  He  gave  his  earnest 
support  to  all  plans  of  internal  improvements  designed  to  bind  more 
firmlv  together  the  social  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  the  effort  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  railway  communication  of  incalculable  importance 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  North  and  the  South.  He  devoted 
all  his  great  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  his  country- 
men while  shrinking  from  public  notice,  and  sought  to  lay  deep  and 
strong  the  foundations  of  government  which  it  was  supposed  would 
rise  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.     But  I  need   not  repeat  to  you,  my 
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comrades,  the  history  of  his  life  since  the  war.  You  have  watched  it 
to  its  close,  and  you  know  how  faithfully  and  truly  he  performed  every 
duty  of  his  position.  Let  us  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  his  bright 
example.  Disregarding  all  that  malice  may  impute  to  us,  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  faithful  performance  of  our  duties  as  American  citizens, 
and  with  an  honest  and  sincere  resolution  to  support  with  heart  and 
hand  the  honor,  the  safety,  and  the  true  liberties  of  our  country,  let 
us  invoke  our  fellow-citizens  to  forget  the  animosities  of  the  past  by 
the  side  of  this  honored  grave,  and  'joining  hands  around  this  ro3'al 
corpse,  friends  now,  enemies  no  more,  proclaim  perpetual  truce  to 
battle.'  " 

The  following  are  among  the  resolutions  : — 

"  The  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
residing  in  Maryland,  who  served  under  General  Lee,  desiring  to 
record  their  grief  for  his  death,  their  admiration  for  his  exalted  virtues, 
and  their  affectionate  veneration  for  his  illustrious  memory, 

"Resolved,  i.  That  leaving  with  pridp  the  name  and  fame  of  our 
illustrious  commander  to  the  judgment  of  history,  we  who  followed 
him  through  the  trials,  dangers,  and  hardships  of  a  sanguinary  and 
protracted  w^ar ;  who  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  genius  and  valor 
in  the  time  of  trial ;  who  have  witnessed  his  magnanimity  and 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  his  firmness  and  fortitude  in 
defeat,  claim  the  privilege  of  laying  the  tribute  of  our  heartfelt  sorrow 
upon  his  honored  grave. 

"  2.  That  the  confidence  and  admiration  which  his  eminent  achieve- 
ments deserved  and  received  were  strengthened  by  the  noble  example 
of  his  constancy  in  adversity,  and  that  we  honored  and  revered  him 
in  his  retirement  as  we  trusted  and  followed  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  3.  That  as  a  token  of  respect  and  sorrow,  we  will  wear  the 
customary  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

"  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  our  lamented  chief." 

On  the  29th  of  October  a  meeting  was  held  to  appoint  delegates  to 
represent  the  State  of  Maryland  at  the  Richmond  Lee  Monumental 
Convention.  After  some  brief  remarks  by  Gen.  I.  R.  Trimble,  and 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  constituting  the  Lee  Monument  Association 
of  Maryland,  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  addressed  the  meeting  a? 
follows  :  — 

Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

'■'■Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  here  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  many  gentlemen  present,  and  I  not  only  willingly  complied 
with  that  request,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  am  able  to  show  my 
appreciation  of  the  character,  civil  and  military,  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  before  the  Mexican  war,  in  those 
better  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  sad  struggle  through 
which  we  have  recently  passed.  I  sav/  in  him  everything  that  could 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  men,  and  I  watched  with 
peculiar  interest  his  course  in  the  Mexican  war.     It  was  also  my  good 
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fortune  to  know  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Scott.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  occupied  in  Washing- 
ton the  position  of  quasi  military  adviser  to  him,  and  was,  in  that 
capacity,  intimately  associated  with  him.  I  have  heard  him  often 
declare  that  the  glorious  and  continued  success  w-hich  crowned  our 
arms  in  the  war  with  Mexico  was  owing,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
skill,  valor  and  undaunted  courage  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  entertained 
for  him  the  warmest  personal  friendship,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to 
recommend  him  as  his  successor  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  inability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  position.  In  April,  1861,  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  two  great  sections  of  our 
country.  Gen.  Lee,  then  Lieut.-Colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  offered  his  resignation.  I  was  with  Gen.  Scott  when 
he  was  handed  the  letter  of  resignation,  and  I  saw  what  pain  the  fact 
caused  him.  While  he  regretted  the  step  his  most  valuable  officer 
had  taken,  he  never  failed  to  say  emphatically,  and  over  and  over 
again,  that  he  believed  he  had  taken  it  from  an  imperative  sense  of  duty. 
He  was  also  consoled  by  the  belief  that  if  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  then  Confederation,  he  would  have  in  him  a  foe- 
man  in  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and  one  who  would  conduct  the  war 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  civilised  warfare,  and  that  he  would  not 
suffer  encroachments  to  be  made  upon  the  rights  of  private  property 
and  the  rights  of  unoffending  citizens. 

"  Some  may  be  surprised  that  I  am  here  to  eulogise  Robert  E.  Lee. 
It  is  well  known  that  I  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  political  views. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  for  many  years  preceding  it, 
even  from  the  foundation  of  this  Government,  two  great  questions 
agitated  the  greatest  minds  of  this  countr3\  Many  believed  that  the 
allegiance  of  the  citizen  was  due  first  to  his  State,  and  many  were  of 
the  opinion  that,  according  to  the  true  reading  of  the  Constitution,  a 
State  had  no  right  to  leave  the  Union  and  claim  sovereign  rights  and 
the  perpetual  allegiance  of  her  citizens.  I  did  not  agree  in  the  first- 
named  opinion,  but  I  knew  it  was  honestly  entertained.  I  knew  men 
of  the  purest  character,  of  the  highest  ability,  and  of  the  most  liberal 
and  patriotic  feelings  who  conscientiously  believed  it.  Now  the  war 
is  over,  thank  God  !  and  to  that  thank  I  am  sure  this  meeting  will 
respond,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  land  to  seek  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  war,  to  forget  past  differences,  and  to  forgive,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  faults  to  which  the  war  gave  rise.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  Union  be  truly  and  permanently  restored.  We  are  now 
together  as  a  band  of  brothers.  The  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy, 
headed  by  the  great  chief  we  now  mourn,  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  issue  of  the  contest.  What  a  spectacle  to  the 
world !  After  years  of  military  devastation,  with  tens  of  thousands 
dead  on  her  battle-fields,  with  the  flower  of  her  children  slain,  with 
her  wealth  destroved,  her  commerce  swept  away,  her  agricultural  and 
mechanical  pursuits  almost  ruined,  the  South  yielded.  The  North, 
victorious  and  strong,  could  not  forget  what  she  owed  to  liberty  and 
human  rights.  We  may  well  swear  now  that  as  long  as  liberty  is 
virtuous  we  will  be  brothers. 

"Robert  E.  Lee  is  worthy  of  all  praise.     As  a  man,  he  was  peerless  ; 
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as  a  soldier,  he  had  no  equal  and  no  superior ;  as  a  humane  and 
Christian  soldier,  he  towers  high  in  the  political  horizon.  You  cannot 
imagine  with  what  delight,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  this 
country  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  I  heard  the  praises  of  his  fame 
and  character  which  came  from  soldiers  and  statesmen.  I  need  not 
speak  of  the  comparative  merits  of  General  Lee  and  the  Union 
Generals  who  opposed  him  ;  this  is  not  the  place  or  time  for  a  discus- 
sion of  their  respective  successes  and  defeats ;  but  I  may  say  that,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  military  men  of 
Great  Britain,  they  thought  none  of  the  Union  officers  superior  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Their  admiration  for  him  was  not  only  on 
account  of  his  skill  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  skilful  manner  with 
which  he  planned  and  executed  his  campaigns,  but  the  humane  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  sad  duty.  They  alluded  specially  to  his 
conduct  when  invading  the  territory  of  his  enemy  —  his  restraint  upon 
his  men,  telling  them  that  the  honor  of  the  army  depended  upon  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  war  in  the  enemy's  country  —  and  his 
refusal  to  resort  to  retaliatory  measures.  I  know  that  great  infiuences 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  when  he  invaded  Pennsylvania,  to 
induce  him  to  consent  to  extreme  measures.  His  answer,  however, 
was,  '  No  ;  if  I  sufter  my  army  to  pursue  the  course  recommended,  I 
cannot  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  my  arms.'  He  would  not 
allow  his  troops  to  destroy  private  property  or  to  violate  the  rights  of 
the  citizens.  When  the  necessities  of  his  army  compelled  the  taking 
of  commissary  stores,  by  his  orders  his  officers  paid  for  them  in  Con- 
federate money  at  their  then  valuation.  No  burning  homesteads 
illumined  his  march,  no  shivering  and  helpless  children  were  turned 
out  of  their  homes  to  witness  their  destruction  by  the  torch.  With 
him  all  the  rules  of  civilised  war,  having  the  higher  sanction  of  God, 
were  strictly  observed.  The  manly  fortitude  with  which  he  yielded  at 
Appomattox  to  three  times  his  numbers  showed  that  he  was  worthy  of 
the  honors  and  the  fame  the  South  had  given  him.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  since  the  termination  of  the  war  I  have  expressed  admiration 
and  friendship  for  Robert  E.  Lee.  When  I  heard  that  he  was  about 
to  be  prosecuted  in  a  Virginia  Court  for  the  alleged  crime  of  treason, 
I  wrote  to  him  at  once,  and  with  all  my  heart,  that  if  he  believed  I 
could  be  of  any  service  to  him,  professionally,  I  was  at  his  command.. 
All  the  ability  I  possess,  increased  by  more  than  fifty  years  of  study 
and  experience,  would  have  been  cheerfully  exerted  to  have  saved 
him,  for  in  saving  him  I  believe  I  would  have  been  saving  the  honor 
of  my  country.  I  received  a  characteristic  reply  in  terms  of  friendship  • 
and  grateful  thanks.  He  wrote  that  he  did  not  think  the  prosecution 
would  take  place.  Hearing,  however,  some  time  after,  that  the  prose- 
cution would  commence  at  Richmond,  I  went  at  once  to  that  city  and 
saw  his  legal  adviser,  Hon.  William  H.  McFarland,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  bar  of  Virginia.  Mr.  McFarland  showed  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  General  Lee  to  General  Grant,  enclosing  an  application 
for  a  pardon  which  he  desired  General  Grant  to  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  telling  him  not  to  present  it  if  any  steps  had  been  taken  for 
his  prosecution,  as  he  was  willing  to  stand  the  test.  He  wrote  that  he 
had  understood  by  the  terms  of  surrender  at  Appomattox  that  he  and 
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all  his  officers  and  men  were  to  be  protected.  That  letter,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  raised  General  Lee  higher  in  my  esteem.  General  Grant  at 
once  replied,  and  he  showed  his  reply  to  me.  He  wrote  that  he  had 
seen  the  President,  and  protested  against  any  steps  being  taken  against 
General  Lee,  and  had  informed  him  that  he  considered  his  honor  and 
the  honor  of  the  nation  pledged  to  him.  The  President  became  satis- 
fied, and  no  proceedings  were  ever  taken.  General  Grant  transmitted 
to  the  President  the  application  of  Gen.  Lee  for  pardon,  endorsed 
with  his  most  earnest  approval.  No  pardon  was  granted.  Pie  did 
not  need  it  here,  and  when  he  appears  before  that  great  tribunal  before 
which  we  must  all  be  called,  he  will  find  he  has  no  account  to  settle 
there.  No  soldier  who  followed  General  Lee  could  have  felt  more 
grief  and  sympathy  at  his  grave  than  I  would,  could  I  have  been 
present  upon  the  mournful  occasion  of  his  burial.  I  lamented  his  loss 
as  a  private  loss,  and  still  more  as  a  public  loss.  I  knew  that  his 
example  would  continue  to  allay  the  passions  aroused  by  the  war,  and 
which  I  was  not  surprised  were  excited  by  some  acts  in  that  war.  I 
love  my  country  ;  I  am  jealous  of  her  honor.  I  cherish  her  good 
name,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  land  of  my  birth.  I  forbear  to  criticise 
the  lives  and  characters  of  her  high  officers  and  servants,  but  I  can 
say  with  truth  that,  during  the  late  war,  the  laws  of  humanity  were 
forgotten,  and  the  higher  orders  of  God  were  trodden  under  foot. 

"  The  resolutions  need  no  support  which  human  lips  can  by  human 
language  give.  Their  subject  is  their  support.  The  name  of  Lee 
appeals  at  once,  and  strongly,  to  every  true  heart  in  this  land  and 
throughout  the  world.  Let  political  partisans,  influenced  by  fanaticism 
and  the  hope  of  political  plunder,  find  fault  with  and  condemn  us. 
They  will  be  forgotten  when  the  name  of  Lee  will  be  resplendent  with 
■immortal  glory. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  nature  my  career 
upon  earth  must  soon  terminate.  God  grant  that  when  the  day  of 
my  death  comes,  I  may  look  up  to  Heaven  with  that  confidence  and 
faith  which  the  life  and  character  of  Robert  E.  Lee  gave  him.  He 
died  trusting  in  God,  as  a  good  man,  with  a  good  life  and  a  pure 
conscience.  He  was  consoled  with  the  knowledge  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  had  ordered  all  his  ways,  and  he  knew  that  the  verdict  of 
God  upon  the  account  he  would  have  to  render  in  Heaven  would  be 
one  of  judgment  seasoned  with  mercy.  He  had  a  right  to  believe 
that  when  God  passed  judgment  upon  the  account  of  his  life,  though 
He  would  find  him  an  erring  human  being.  He  would  find  virtue 
enough  and  religious  faith  enough  to  save  him  from  any  other  verdict 
than  that  of  'well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'  The  monument 
will  be  raised  ;  and  when  it  is  raised,  many  a  man  will  visit  Richmond 
to  stand  beside  it,  to  do  reverence  to  the  remains  it  may  cover,  and 
to  say,  '  Here  lie  the  remains  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever 
lived  or  died  in  America.'  " 

Hon.  Geo.  VVm.  Browx. 

"  J/r.  Chainnaji  and  Ge^itlctnen : — The  able  and  eloquent  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me  have  left  but  little  for  me  to  say.     I  rise, 
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however,  to  express  my  hearty  assent  to  the  resolutions.  Their  broad 
and  Hberal  views  are  worthy  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  virtues 
and  fame  we  seek  to  commemorate.  He  has  passed  away  from  earth, 
and  our  blame  or  censure  is  nothing  to  him  now.  The  most  eloquent 
eulogies  that  human  lips  can  utter,  and  the  loftiest  monuments  that 
human  hands  can  build,  cannot  affect  him  now.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  us  to  know  that  expressions  of  the  love  for  him  which  lives  in  every 
Southern  heart  —  aye,  in  many  a  Northern  heart— ^ were  heard  long 
before  his  death,  and  that  honor  shed  noble  lustre  around  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  the  representative  of  a  lost  cause ;  he  had 
sheathed  his  sword  forever ;  he  had  surrendered  his  army  to  superior 
numbers ;  he  was  broken  in  fortune  and  in  health,  and  was  only 
President  of  a  Virginia  college,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  all  the  world. 

"  It  has  been  said  of  General  Lee,  as  it  has  been  said  of  Washington, 
that  he  was  deficient  in  genius.  His  character  was  so  complete  that 
what  would  have  seemed  evidences  of  genius  with  other  men,  were  lost 
in  the  combination  of  his  character  and  mind.  He  was  always,  and 
especially  in  every  great  crisis,  a  leader  among  men.  During  the  four 
years  of  his  education  at  West  Point  he  did  not  receive  a  single 
reprimand.  As  a  cavalry  officer,  wherever  he  went  he  was  a  marked 
man  ;  and  when  General  Scott  made  his  wonderful  march  to  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  Captain  Lee  was  his  right  arm.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  though  only  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry,  he 
was  offered  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  What 
a  prize  for  ambition !  Fortune,  fame,  and  honors  awaited  him. 
Where  would  he  have  been  to-day?  Probably  in  the  Presidential 
chair  of  this  great  nation.  But  he  rejected  all  to  take  his  chance  with 
his  own  people,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  vast 
numbers  and  resources  which  he  knew  the  North  was  able  to  bring 
against  them.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
warfare  than  the  success  with  which  General  Lee  defeated  for  years  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  Consider  the  six  days'  battles  around 
Richmond ;  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  ;  the  battles  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg  ;  the  wonderful  contest  at  Chancel- 
lorsville ;  then  again  the  remarkable  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  in 
which  it  has  been  said  by  Federal  authority  that  General  Lee  actually 
killed  as  many  men  as  he  had  under  his  command  ;  the  defence  at 
Cold  Harbor ;  the  prolonged  defence  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  the  admirably  conducted  retreat  with  but  a  handful  before  an 
immense  army.  Well  has  he  been  spoken  of  as  'the  incomparable 
strategist'  Did  any  man  ever  fight  against  more  desperate  odds  or 
resources  ? 

"But  not  merely  as  a  great  General  is  General  Lee  to  be  admired. 
He  claims  our  admiration  as  a  great  man  — great  in  adversity.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  admirable  in  all  his  life  than  his  conduct  in 
assuming  the  sole  responsibility  at  Gettysburg.  In  the  midst  of  defeat 
Lee  was  calm,  unmoved,  showing  no  fear  where  despair  would  have 
been  in  the  heart  of  any  other  General,  and  saying  to  his  officers  and 
men,  '  The  fault  is  all  mine.'  Let  the  monument  be  raised,  not  merely 
by  soldiers  of  General  Lee,  but  by  all  men,  no  matter  of  what  political 
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feelings,  who  appreciate  and  honor  that  which  is  manly,  great,  and 
patriotic.  The  monument  at  Richmond  will  be  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
from  the  North  as  well  as  from  the  South,  and  the  grave  of  Lee  will 
be  second  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  grave  of  Washington." 


LEXINGTON,  KY, 

At  the  meeting  at  Lexington,  resolutions  were  adopted  similar  to 
those  already  given.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Gen.  Preston 
and  others. 

General  W.  Preston. 

"  I  am  permitted  to  accompany  the  report  with  a  few  remarks, 
although  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  use  one  word  of  commendation  on 
the  character  of  such  a  man.  These  resolutions  are  no  doubt  very 
short,  but  they  will  testify  the  feelings  of  every  right-minded,  noble- 
hearted  man,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his  opinions  as  to  the 
past.  Every  true  and  generous  soul  feels  that  these  resolutions  are 
expressive  of  the  sorrow  entertained  by  the  whole  country.  We 
speak  not  only  the  common  voice  of  America,  but  of  the  world  at 
this  hour.  It  is  no, ordinary  case  of  eulogy  over  an  ordinary  being, 
but  over  one  who  was  the  man  of  the  century  ;  a  man  who  by  mighty 
armies  commanded  with  admirable  skill,  by  great  victories  achieved, 
and  yet  never  stained  by  exultation  ;  by  mighty  misfortunes  met  with 
a  calm  eye,  and  submitted  to  with  all  the  dignity  that  belongs  to 
elevated  intelligence,  and  by  his  simplicity  and  grandeur,  challenged 
the  admiration  of  civilised  mankind  ;  and  still  more  remarkable,  after 
yielding  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes  that  the  world  ever  saw,  resigned 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  mortal  life,  looking  to  the  glorious  life  which  he  con- 
templated beyond  the  tomb.  I  must  confess,  that  notwithstanding 
the  splendor  and  glory  of  his  career,  I  envy  him  the  dignity  of  the 
pacific  close  of  his  life.  Nothing  more  gentle,  nothing  more  great, 
nothing  more  uncomplaining  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  By  returning  to  Napoleon  we  find  he  murmured,  we 
find  all  the  marks  of  mortality  and  mortal  anger ;  but  in  Lee  we 
find  a  man  perfect  in  Christian  principles  —  dignified,  yet  simple. 

"  I  knew  him  first  when  he  was  a  Captain.  I  was  then  a  young 
man  connected  with  one  of  the  regiments  of  this  State,  in  Mexico, 
the  4th  Kentucky  ;  and  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  a  man  of  extreme 
physical  beauty,  remarkable  for  his  great  gentleness  of  manner,  and 
for  his  freedom  from  all  military  and  social  vices.  At  that  time. 
General  Scott,  by  common  consent,  had  fixed  upon  General  Lee  as 
the  man  who  would  make  his  mark  if  ever  the  country  needed  his 
services.  He  never  swore  an  oath,  he  never  drank,  he  never  wrangled, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  dispute  between  gentlemen  that  his  voice 
was  not  more  potent  than  any  other ;  his  rare  calmness,  serenity,  and 
dignity  were  above  all.  When  the  war  came  on,  he  followed  his  native 
State,  Virginia,  for  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the  great  Virginia 
family  of  Washington.     He  was  the  real  type  of  his  race.     He  was 
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possessed  of  all  the  most  perfect  points  of  Washington's  character, 
with  all  the  noble  traits  of  his  own. 

"  Scott  maintained  that  Lee  was  the  greatest  soldier  in  the  army. 
His  discerning  eye  compared  men  ;  and  I  remember  when,  in  some 
respects,  I  thought  General  Lee's  military  education  had  not  fitted 
him  for  the  great  talents  which  he  was  destined  to  display.  I 
remember  when  General  Scott  made  use  of  these  remarkable  words, 
'  I  tell  -you  one  thing,  if  I  was  on  my  death-bed,  and  knew  there  was 
a  battle  to  be  fought  for  the  liberties  of  my  country,  and  the  President 
was  to  say  to  me  :  Scott,  who  shall  command  ?  I  tell  you  what,  with 
my  dying  breath,  I  should  say  Robert  Lee.  Nobody  but  Robert 
Lee  !  Robert  Lee,  and  nobody  but  Lee  ! '  That  impressed  me  very 
much,  because  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  Lee  was  not 
prosperous  ;  and  why .?  because  he  was  building  up  his  men  with  that 
science  which  he  possessed.  His  great  qualities  were  discerned  not 
after  his  remarkable  campaigns ;  but  long  before  it,  hi$  name  was 
regarded  with  that  respected  pre-eminence  to  which  it  did  rise  under 
that  campaign.  And  I  now  say,  and  even  opposite  officers  will  admit, 
that  no  man  has  displayed  greater  power,  more  military  ability,  or 
more  noble  traits  of  character,  than  Robert  E.  Lee.  Therefore  it  is 
that  America  has  lost  much.  Europe  will  testify  this  as  well  as 
ourselves  in  this  local  community.  Europe  will  weigh  this,  but  after- 
ages  will  weigh  him  with  Moltke,  with  Bazaine,  with  the  Duke  of 
Magenta,  and  with  all  military  men,  and  in  my  judgment  those  ages 
will  say  that  the  greatest  fame  and  ability  belonged  to  Robert  Lee. 
But  let  us  look  to  his  moral  character,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Through  his  whole  life  he  has  been  a  fervent  and  simple  Christian  ; 
throughout  his  campaigns  he  was  a  brave  and  splendid  soldier. 
If  you  ask  of  his  friends,  you  will  find  that  they  adore  him.  If 
you  ask  his  character  from  his  enemies,  you  will  find  that  they 
respect  him,  and  respect  is  the  involuntary  tribute  which  friend  and 
enemy  alike  have  to  pay  to  elevated  worth ;  and  to-day,  as  the  bells 
toll,  their  sounds  will  vibrate  with  the  tenderest  feelings  through  every 
noble  heart.  Public  confessions  of  his  worth  and  his  greatness  will 
be  made  through  thousands  of  the  towns  and  cities  througliout  this 
broad  land  ;  and  even  where  they  are  silent,  monitors  within  will  tell 
that  a  great  spirit  hath  fled.  This  secret  monitor  will  tell  that  a  great 
and  good  man  has  passed  away,  who  has  left,  in  my  opinion,  no  equal 
behind  him." 

Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

"  Since  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  I  have 
been  momentarily  expecting  the  appearance  of  a  call  to  pay  some 
tribute  to  his  splendid  memory ;  but  if  a  notice  had  been  giv'en  of  this 
meeting,  it  altogether  escaped  my  attention,  else  I  would  have  been 
here  freely  and  voluntarily.  If  I  am  a  stranger  in  Lexington,  and  my 
lot  has  been  cast  here  only  during  the  last  three  weeks,  yet  I  am  happy 
that  my  fellow-citizens  here  have  paid  me  such  great  respect  as  to  call 
on  me  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present  to  testify  to  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Some  public  calamity  is  required 
to  bring  us  into  one  great  brotherhood.     '  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
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the  whole  world  kin.'  Though  you  are  all  strangers  to  me,  yet  in  that 
common  sympathy  which  we  all  feel  we  are  mourners  together  at  the 
bier  of  departed  worth. 

"  It  does  not  become  one  of  my  profession  to  take  any  partisan 
view  of  the  life  of  such  a  man,  although  it  was  my  fortune  to  follow 
the  same  flag  which  he  carried  to  victory  upon  so  many  fields.  When 
it  was  furled,  it  was  done  with  such  calm  magnificence  as  to  win  the 
admiration  of  his  enemies  and  of  the  world.  Yet  I  do  not  stand  here 
to  make  any  reference  to  that  cause  which  has  passed  from  the  theatre 
of  earth's  activity  and  taken  its  place  only  in  history.  But  I  do 
claim  the  right  from  the  standpoint  which  I  occupy,  of  pointing  to  a 
man  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  all  who  love  the  true  nobility  of 
humanity ;  a  man  who  was  magnanimous  to  his  enemies  ;  who  would 
weep  at  the  calamities  of  his  foes  ;  who  throughout  the  sanguinary 
struggle  could  preserve  in  himself  the  fullest  share  of  human  sympathy. 
History  will  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which 
this  great  man  ever  wantonly  inflicted  a  blow,  or  ever  wilfully  imposed 
punishment  upon  any  of  his  captives,  or  ever  pushed  his  victory  upon 
an  enemy  to  gain  unnecessary  results — a  man  who  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns showed  the  same  bright  example  to  all  the  battalions  that 
followed  the  lead  of  his  sword.  And  now,  since  that  flag  which 
he  carried  has  been  furled,  what  a  magnificent  example  has  been 
presented  to  the  world  !  It  was  said  of  Washington  that  he  was  first 
in  war  and  first  in  peace,  but  in  the  latter  regard  Robert  E.  Lee 
showed  more  greatness  than  even  the  Father  of  his  Country.  He 
was  struck  down  ;  the  sun  that  had  brightened  up  the  horizon  of 
hopes  sank  in  dark  eclipse  to  set  in  the  shadow  of  disappointment. 
Calm  and  magnificent  in  the  repose  of  conscious  strength,  he  felt 
that  he  had  lived  and  struggled  for  a  principle  that  was  dear  to  him. 
Though  dead,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  be  our  example  to  the 
stricken  and  suffering  people  for  whom  he  labored,  and  to  show  how 
magnanimously  a  brave  and  true  Christian  could  act  even  when  all  he 
held  sacred  and  dear  was  shattered  by  the  hand  of  calamity.  And 
at  the  close  of  his  career,  he  devoted  his  splendid  capacity  to  the 
culture  of  the  minds  of  his  country's  youth.  He  came  down  from  the 
summit  on  which  he  had  won  the  world's  admiration,  to  the  steady, 
regular  duties  of  the  school-room,  to  take  his  place  in  the  vestry  of  a 
Christian  church,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  country  parish  in 
the  interest  of  Christianity.  A  man  who  by  his  dignity  and  simplicity 
presented  the  constant  admiration  of  his  enemies,  without  even  giving 
offence  to  his  friends,  such  a  man  should  receive  a  niche  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Fame. 

/  "  He  stood  in  that  great  struggle  of  which  as  a  star  he  was  the 
leader,  of  unclouded  brightness,  drawing  over  its  mournful  history  a 
splendor  which  is  reflected  from  every  sentence  of  its  chronicle.  He 
was  an  example  of  a  man,  though  branded  because  of  defeat,  still  by 
his  exalted  character  gave  a  dignity  and  nobility  to  a  cause  which 
doubtless  is  forever  dead,  yet  still  is  rendered  immortal  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  Robert  E.  Lee's  sword  and  character." 

We  have  given  but  a  small  portion  of  the  addresses  which  were 
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called  forth  by  this  national  calamity,  and  these,  no  doubt,  have 
suffered  injustice  by  imperfect  reporting.  But  we  have  shown,  as  we 
wished  to  show,  the  standard  by  which  our  people  estimate  a  heroic 
character,  and  how  the  South  loves  and  honors  the  memory  of  her 
great  leader. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  English  press  will  show  the  feeling  in  that 
country. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Even  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  great  European  struggle,  the  intelli- 
gence from  America  announcing  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  is  dead 
will  be  received  with  deep  sorrow  by  many  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
by  his  followers  and  fellow-soldiers  in  America.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  Robert  Lee  ranked  among  the  great  men  of  the  present  time. 
He  was  the  able  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  bulwark  of 
her  northern  frontier,  the  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Federal 
armies,  and  the  leader  who  twice  threatened  by  the  capture  of  Wash- 
ington to  turn  the  tide  of  success,  and  to  accomplish  a  revolution 
which  would  have  changed  the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  Six 
years  passed  by,  and  then  we  heard  that  he  was  dying  at  an  obscure 
town  in  Virginia,  where,  since  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  he  had 
been  acting  as  a  schoolmaster.  When  at  the  head  of  the  last  8000  of 
his  valiant  army,  the  remnants  which  battle,  sickness,  and  famine  had 
left  him,  he  delivered  up  his  sword  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  his  public  career  ended  ;  he  passed  awa}'  from  men's 
thoughts  ;  and  few  in  Europe  cared  to  inquire  the  fate  of  the  General 
whose  exploits  had  aroused  the  wonder  of  neutrals  and  belligerents, 
and  whose  noble  character  had  excited  the  admiration  of  even  the 
most  bitter  of  his  political  enemies.  If,  however,  success  is  not  always 
to  be  accounted  as  the  sole  foundation  of  renown,  General  Lee's  life 
and  career  deserve  to  be  held  in  reverence  by  all  who  admire  the 
talents  of  a  General  and  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  soldier.  His  family 
were  well  known  in  Virginia.  Descended  from  the  Cavaliers  who  first 
colonised  that  State,  they  had  produced  more  than  one  man  who  fought 
with  distinction  for  their  country.  They  were  allied  by  marriage  to 
Washington,  and  previous  to  the  recent  war  were  possessed  of  much 
wealth  ;  General,  then  Colonel,  Robert  Lee  residing,  when  not  em- 
ployed with  his  regiment,  at  Arlington  Heights,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington.  When  the  civil  war 
first  broke  out  he  was  a  Colonel  in  the  United  States  army,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  Mexico,  and  was  accounted  among  the  best 
of  the  American  officers.  To  him,  as  to  others,  the  difficult  choice 
presented  itself,  whether  to  take  the  side  of  his  State,  which  had  joined 
in  the  secession  of  the  South,  or  to  support  the  Central  Government. 
It  is  said  that  Lee  debated  the  matter  with  General  Scott,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief, that  both  agreed  that  their  first  duty  lay  with  their 
State,  but  that  the  former  only  put  the  theory  into  practice. 

"  It  was  not  until  the  second  year  of  the  war  that  Lee  came  promi- 
nently forward,  when,  at  the  indecisive  battle  of  Fairoaks,  in  front  of 
Richmond,  General  Johnston  having  been  wounded,  he  took  command 
of  the  army  ;  and  subsequently  drove   M'Clellan,  with  great  loss,  to 
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the  banks  of  the  James  river.  From  that  time  he  became  the  recog- 
nised leader  of  the  Confederate  army  of  Virginia.  He  repulsed  wave 
after  wave  of  invasion,  army  after  army  being  hurled  against  him  only 
to  be  thrown  back,  beaten  and  in  disorder.  The  Government  at 
Washington  were  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  the  near  vicinity  of  his 
troops,  and  witnessed  more  than  once  the  entry  into  their  entrench-' 
ments  of  a  defeated  and  disorganised  rabble  which  a  few  clays  previous 
had  left  them  a  confident  host.  Twice  he  entered  the  Northern  States 
at  the  head  of  a  successful  army,  and  twice  indecisive  battles  alone 
preserved  from  destruction  the  Federal  Government,  and  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  war.  He  impressed  his  character  on  those  who  acted 
under  him.  Ambition  for  him  had  no  charms  ;  duty  alone  was  his 
guide.  His  simplicity  of  life  checked  luxury  and  display  among  his 
officers,  while  his  disregard  of  hardships  silenced  the  murmurs  of  his 
harassed  soldiery.  By  the  troops  he  was  loved  as  a  father  as  well  as 
admired  as  a  General ;  and  his  deeply  religious  character  impressed 
itself  on  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him,  and  made  itself 
felt  through  the  ranks  of  the  Virginian  army.  It  is  said  that  during 
four  years  of  war  he  never  slept  in  a  house,  but  in  winter  and  summer 
shared  the  hardships  of  his  soldiers.  Such  was  the  man  who  in  mature 
age,  at  a  period  of  life  when  few  Generals  have  acquired  renown,  fought 
against  overwhelming  odds  for  the  cause  which  he  believed  just.  He 
saw  many  of  his  bravest  Generals  and  dearest  friends  fall  around  him, 
but  although  constantly  exposed  to  fire,  escaped  without  a  wound. 

"  The  battles  which  prolonged  and  finally  decided  the  issue  of  the 
contest  are  now  little  more  than  names.  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg  are  forgotten  in  Europe  by  all  except- 
ing those  who  study  recent  wars  as  lessons  for  the  future,  and  would 
collect  from  the  deeds  of  other  armies  experience  which  they  may 
apply  to  their  own.  To  them  the  boldness  of  Lee's  tactics  at  Chan- 
cellorsville will  ever  be  a  subject  of  admiration  ;  while  even  those  who 
least  sympathise  with  his  cause  will  feel  for  the  General  who  saw  the 
repulse  of  Longstreet's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  beheld  the  failure  of 
an  attempt  to  convert  a  defensive  war  into  one  of  attack,  together  with 
the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  bold  stroke  which  he  had  hoped 
would  terminate  the  contest.  Quietly  he  rallied  the  broken  troops  ; 
taking  all  the  blame  on  himself,  he  encouraged  the  officers,  dispirited 
by  the  reverse,  and  in  person  formed  up  the  scattered  detachments. 
Again,  when  fortune  had  turned  against  the  Confederacy,  when  over- 
whelming forces  from  all  sides  pressed  back  her  defenders,  Lee  for  a 
year  held  his  ground  with  a  constantly  diminishing  army,  fighting  battle 
after  battle  in  the  forests  and  swamps  around  Richmond.  No  reverses 
seemed  to  dispirit  him,  no  misfortune  appeared  to  ruffle  his  calm,  brave 
temperament.  Only  at  last,  when  he  saw  the  remnants  of  his  noble 
army  about  to  be  ridden  down  by  Sheridan's  cavalry,  when  8000  men, 
half-starved  and  broken  with  fatigue,  were  surrounded  by  the  net  which 
Grant  and  Sherman  had  spread  around  them,  did  he  yield  ;  his  forti- 
tude for  the  moment  gave  way  ;  he  took  farewell  of  his  soldiers,  and, 
giving  himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  retired  a  ruined  man  into  private  life, 
gaining  his  bread  by  the  hard  and  uncongenial  work  of  governing 
Lexington  College. 
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"When  political  animosity  has  calmed  down,  and  when  Americans 
can  look  back  on  those  years  of  war  with  feelings  unbiased  by  party 
strife,  then  will  General  Lee's  character  be  appreciated  by  all  his 
countrymen  as  it  now  is  by  a  part,  and  his  name  will  be  honored  as 
that  of  one  of  the  noblest  soldiers  who  have  ever  drawn  a  sword  in 
a  cause  which  they  believed  just,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal 
considerations  have  fought  manfully  a  losing  battle." 

The  Saturday  Review. 

This  journal,  after  some  remarks  on  the  death  of  Admiral  Farragut, 
continues : — 

"  A  still  more  famous  leader  in  the  war  has  lately  closed  a  blameless 
life.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  military  qualities 
of  the  Generals  who  fought  on  either  side  in  the  civil  war ;  but  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  capacity  of  Grant  or  of  Sherman  to  say  that 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  rivalling  the  achievements  of  General 
Lee.  Assuming  the  chief  command  in  the  Confederate  army  in  the 
second  campaign  of  the  war,  he  repelled  three  or  four  invasions 
of  Virginia,  winning  as  many  pitched  battles  over  an  enemy  of 
enormously  superior  resources.  After  driving  M'Clellan  from  the 
peninsula,  he  inflicted  on  Burnside  and  Pope  defeats  which  would 
have  been  ruinous  if  the  belligerents  had  been  on  equal  terms  ;  but 
twenty  millions  of  men,  with  the  absolute  command  of  the  sea  and  the 
rivers,  eventually  overpowered  a  third  of  their  number.  The  drawn 
battle  of  Gettysburg  proved  that  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  States 
was  a  blunder;  and  in  1863  it  became  evident  that  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Nevertheless  General 
Lee  kept  Grant's  swarming  legions  at  bay  for  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn,  and  the  loss  of  the  Northern  armies  in  the  final  campaign 
exceeded  the  entire  strength  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  Richmond. 
When  General  Lee,  outnumbered,  cut  off  from  his  communications, 
and  almost  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  he  might  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  had 
only  failed  where  success  was  impossible.  From  that  moment  he 
used  his  unequalled  and  merited  authority  to  reconcile  the  Southern 
people  to  the  new  order  of  affairs.  He  had  originally  dissented  from 
the  policy  of  secession  ;  and  he  followed  the  banner  of  his  State 
exclusively  from  a  sense  of  duty,  in  disregard  of  his  professional  and 
private  interests.  He  might  at  pleasure  have  been  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Northern  army,  for  he  was  second  in  rank  to  General 
Scott.  His  ancient  home  and  his  ample  estate  on  the  Potomac  were 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  ;  but  he  never  expressed  a  regret  for  the 
sacrifice  of  his  fortune.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  often 
thwarted  by  political  superiors  and  by  incompetent  subordinates,  but 
his  equable  temper  and  lofty  nature  never  inclined  him  to  complaint. 
The  regret  for  his  loss  which  is  felt  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  the 
South  is  a  just  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  characters  in 
American  history." 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  reproduce  here  the  tribute  which 
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appeared  in  the  London  Standard,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Gen. 
Lee's  illness. 

The  Standard. 

"The  announcement  that  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  has  been  struck  down  by 
paralysis  and  is  not  expected  to  recover,  will  be  received,  even  at  this 
crisis,  with  universal  interest,  and  will  ever3'where  excite  a  sympathy 
and  regret  which  testify  to  the  deep  impression  made  on  the  world  at 
large  by  his  character  and  achievements.  Few  are  the  Generals  who 
have  earned,  since  history  began,  a  greater  military  reputation  ;  still 
fewer  are  the  men  of  similar  eminence,  civil  or  military,  whose  personal 
qualities  would  bear  comparison  with  his.  The  bitterest  enemies  of 
his  country  hardly  dared  to  w^hisper  a  word  against  the  character  of 
her  most  distinguished  General,  while  neutrals  regarded  him  with  an 
admiration  for  his  deeds  and  a  respect  for  his  lofty  and  unselfish  nature 
which  almost  grew  into  veneration,  and  his  own  countrymen  learned  to 
look  up  to  him  with  as  much  confidence  and  esteem  as  they  ever  felt 
for  Washington,  and  with  an  affection  which  the  cold  demeanor  and 
austere  temper  of  Washington  could  never  inspire.  The  death  of 
such  a  man,  even  at  a  moment  so  exciting  as  the  present,  when  all 
thoughts  are  absorbed  by  a  nearer  and  present  conflict,  would  be  felt 
,  as  a  misfortune  by  all  who  still  retain  any  recollection  of  the  interest 
with  which  they  watched  the  A^'irginian  campaigns,  and  by  thousands 
who  have  almost  forgotten  the  names  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancel- 
lorsville,  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania.  By  the  South  it  would  be 
recognised  as  a  national  calamity — as  the  loss  of  a  man  not  only 
inexpressibly  dear  to  an  unfortunate  people  by  his  intimate  association 
with  their  fallen  hopes  and  their  proudest  recollections,  but  still  able 
to  render  services  such  as  no  other  man  could  perform,  and  to  give 
counsel  whose  value  is  enhanced  tenfold  by  the  source  from  which  it 
comes.  We  hope,  even  yet,  that  a  life  so  honorable  and  so  useful,  so 
pure  and  noble  in  itself,  so  valuable  to  a  country  that  has  much  need 
of  men  like  him,  may  be  spared  and  prolonged  for  further  enjoyment 
of  domestic  peace  and  comfort,  for  further  service  to  his  country  ;  we 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  a  career  so  singularly  admirable  and  so  singu- 
larly unfortunate,  should  close  so  soon  and  so  sadly.  By  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  will  feel  as  we  do  when  they  read  the  news  that  now 
lies  before  us,  may  be  measured  the  impressions  made  upon  the  w'orld 
by  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Army  of  A^irginia. 

"Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Generals  against  whom  he  had  to  contend,  and  especially  of  the  anta- 
gonist by  whom  he  was  at  last  overcome,  no  one  pretending  to  under- 
stand in  the  least  either  the  general  principles  of  military  science  or  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  American  war,  doubts  that  Gen.  Lee  gave 
higher  proofs  of  military  genius  and  soldiership  than  any  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  was  outnumbered  from  first  to  last ;  and  all  his  victories 
were  gained  against  greatly  superior  forces,  and  with  troops  greatly 
deficient  in  every  necessary  of  war  except  courage  and  discipline. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  so  much  achieved  against  odds  so  terrible.  The 
Southern  soldiers  — '  that  incomparable  Southern  infantry '  to  which 
a  late  Northern  writer  renders  due  tribute  of  respect  —  were  no  doubt 
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as  splendid  troops  as  a  General  could  desire ;  but  the  different  fortune 
of  the  East  and  the  West  proves  that  the  Virginian  army  owed  some- 
thing of  its  excellence  to  its  chief.  Always  outnumbered,  always 
opposed  to  a  foe  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  transport,  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  all  that  was  wanting  to  his  own  men,  he  was  always  able 
to  make  courage  and  skill  supply  the  deficiency  of  strength  and  of 
supplies ;  and  from  the  day  when  he  assumed  the  command  after  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  where  Gen.  Joseph  Johnston  was  disabled,  to 
the  morning  of  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  he 
was  almost  invariably  victorious  in  the  field.  At  Gettysburg  only  he 
was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  on  th$  offensive  at  the  Chickahominy, 
at  Centreville,  and  at  Chancellorsville,  on  the  defensive  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  the  Wilderness,  and  Spottsylvania,  he  was  still  suc- 
cessful. But  no  success  could  avail  him  anything  from  the  moment 
that  Gen.  Grant  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Virginian  army  the  inex- 
haustible population  of  the  North,  and,  employing  Sherman  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy,  set  himself  to  work  to  wear 
them  out  by  the  simple  process  of  exchanging  two  lives  for  one. 
From  that  moment  the  fate  of  Richmond  and  of  the  South  was  sealed. 
When  General  Lee  commenced  the  campaign  of  the  Wilderness  he 
had,  we  believe,  about  50,000  men  ;  his  adversary  had  thrice  that 
number  at  hand,  and  a  still  larger  force  in  reserve.  When  the  army 
of  Virginia  marched  out  of  Richmond  it  still  numbered  some  26,000 
men  ;  after  a  retreat  of  six  days,  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  enemy, 
with  a  crushing  artillery  —  a  retreat  impeded  by  constant  fighting,  and 
harassed  by  countless  hordes  of  cavalry — 8000  were  given  up  by  the 
capitulation  of  Appomattox  Court-House.  Brilliant  as  were  Gen.  Lee's 
earlier  triumphs,  we  believe  that  he  gave  higher  proofs  of  genius  in 
his  last  campaign,  and  that  hardly  any  of  his  victories  were  so  honor- 
able to  himself  and  his  army  as  that  six  days'  retreat. 

"  There  have,  however,  been  other  Generals  of  genius  as  brilliant,  of 
courage  and  endurance  hardly  less  distinguished.  How  many  men 
have  ever  displayed  the  perfect  simplicity  of  nature,  the  utter  absence 
of  vanity  or  affectation,  which  belongs  to  the  truest  and  purest  great- 
ness, in  triumph  or  in  defeat,  ds  Gen.  Lee  has  done  ?  When  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Southern  armies  he  moved  from  point  to 
point,  as  duty  required,  with  less  parade  than  a  European  General  of 
Division,  wearing  no  sword,  attended  by  no  other  staff  than  the  imme- 
diate occasion  demanded,  and  chatting  with  a  comrade  or  a  visitor  with 
a  simple  courtesy  which  had  in  it  no  shade  of  condescension.  Only 
on  one  occasion  does  he  seem  to  have  been  accoutred  with  the  slight- 
est regard  to  military  display  or  personal  dignity;  and  that,  character- 
istically, was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  wore  the  Confederate 
uniform  —  the  occasion  of  his  interview  with  General  Grant  on  the 
9th  April,  1865.  After  the  war  he  retired  without  a  word  into  privacy 
and  obscurity.  Ruined  by  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  his  property, 
which  McClellan  protected,  and  which  his  successors  gave  up  to 
ravage  and  pillage,  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Southern 
armies  accepted  the  Presidency  of  a  Virginia  college,  and  devoted  W 
himself  as  simply  and  earnestly  to  its  duties  as  if  he  had  never  filled 
a  higher  station  or  performed  more  exciting  functions.     Well  aware  of 
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the  jealous  temper  of  the  party  dominant  in  the  North,  and  anxious, 
above  all  things,  to  avoid  exasperating  that  temper  against  his  con- 
quered countrymen,  he  carefully  abstained  from  appearing  in  any 
public  ceremony  or  taking  any  overt  part  in  political  questions.  His 
influence  has  been  exerted,  quietly  but  steadily,  in  one  direction,  with 
a  single  view  to  restore  harmony  and  good-wdll  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, and  to  reconcile  the  oppressed  Southerners  to  the  Union  from 
which  he  fought  so  gallantly  to  free  them.  He  has  discountenanced 
all  regretful  longings  after  the  lost  visions  of  Southern  independence  ; 
all  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  '  conquered  banner  ; '  and  has 
encouraged  the  South  to  seek  the  restoration  of  her  material  prosperity 
and  the  satisfaction  of  her  national  feelings  in  a  frank  acceptance  of 
the  result  of  the  war,  and  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Federal  bond.  It 
was  characteristic  and  worthy  of  the  man  that  he  was  among  the  first 
to  sue  for  a  formal  pardon  from  President  Johnson  ;  not  for  any 
advantage  which  he  personally  could  obtain  thence,  but  to  set  the 
example  of  submission  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  to  reconcile  them 
to  a  humiliation  without  which  the  conquerors  refused  them  that  resti- 
tution to  civil  rights  necessary  to  any  effort  to  retrieve  their  own  or 
their  country's  fortunes.  Truer  greatness,  a  loftier  nature,  a  spirit 
more  unselfish,  a  character  purer,  more  chivalrous,  the  world  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  known.  Of  stainless  life  and  deep  religious  feeling,  yet  free 
from  all  taint  of  cant  and  fanaticism,  and  as  dear  and  congenial  to  the 
Cavalier  Stuart  as  to  the  Puritan  Stonewall  Jackson  ;  unambitious, 
but  ready  to  sacrifice  all  at  the  call  of  duty ;  devoted  to  his  cause,  yet 
never  moved  by  his  feelings  beyond  the  line  prescribed  by  his  judg- 
ment ;  never  provoked  by  just  resentment  to  punish  wanton  cruelty  by 
reprisals  which  would  have  given  a  character  of  needless  savagery  to 
the  war  —  both  North  and  South  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  both  will  be  equally  proud  of  him.  And 
well  they  may,  for  his  character  and  his  life  afford  a  complete  answer 
to  the  reproaches  commonly  cast  on  money-grubbing,  mechanical 
America.  A  country  which  has  given  birth  to  men  like  him,  and  those 
who  followed  him,  may  look  the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  face  without 
shame  ;  for  the  fatherlands  of  Sidney  and  of  Bayard  never  ]Droduced  a 
nobler  soldier,  gentleman,  and  Christian  than  Gen.  E.obert  E.  Lee." 

We  may  add  to  these  the  following  just  remarks  upon  the  occupation 
to  which  General  Lee  devoted  himself  at  the  close  of  his  military 
career,  from 

The  Old  Dominion. 

"Surely  it  should  be  a  cause  of  thankfulness  and  encouragement 
for  those  who  are  teachers,  that  their  profession  has  received  this 
reflection  of  glory  and  honor  from  this  choice  of  his,  from  this  life, 
and  from  this  death.  And  it  is  enduring  honor  for  all  the  colleges  of 
the  South,  and  for  all  our  schools  —  an  honor  in  which  all  may  share 
alike  without  jealousy  —  that  this  pure  and  bright  name  is  inseparably 
connected  by  the  will  of  him  that  bore  it  with  the  cause  of  education, 
and  is  blended  now  with  that  of  Washington  in  the  name  of  one  of 
our  own  institutions  of  learning:.     We  think  that  so  long  as  the  name 
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of  Lee  is  honored  and  loved  among  us,  our  Southern  teachers  may 
rejoice  and  grow  stronger  in  tlieir  work,  when  they  remember  that  he 
was  one  of  their  number,  and  that  his  great  heart,  that  liad  so  bravely 
borne  the  fortunes  of  a  great  empire,  bore  also,  amidst  its  latest 
aspirations,  the  interests,  the  anxieties,  and  the  hopes  of  the  un- 
pretending but  noble  profession  of  teaching. 

"  To  leave  this  out  of  the  account  would  be,  indeed,  to  do  sad  in- 
justice to  Gen.  Lee's  own  memory.  And  that,  not  only  because  his 
position  in  this  profession  was  of  his  own  choice,  and  was  steadily 
maintained  with  unchanging  purpose  to  the  end  of  his  life,  but  also 
because  the  acknowledgment  of  his  service  here  is  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  his  fame.  In  no  position  of  his  life  did  he  more 
signally  develop  the  great  qualities  of  his  character  than  in  this  ;  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  some  of  the  greatest  can  only  be  fully  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  the  serene  patience  and  of  the  simple  and  quiet 
self-consecration  of  his  latest  years.  It  was  then  that,  far  from  the 
tumult  of  arms  and  from  the  great  passions  of  public  life,  with  no 
great  ambition  to  nerve  his  heart,  nor  any  great  ev^ents  to  obscure  the 
public  criticism  of  his  conduct,  he  displayed  in  calm  and  steady  light 
the  grandest  features  of  his  character,  and  by  this  crucial  test,  adeied 
certain  confirmation  to  the  highest  estimate  that  could  have  been 
formed  of  his  character  and  of  his  abilities.  It  was  indeed  a  'crucial 
test '  for  such  a  man  ;  and  that  he  sustained  it  as  he  did  is  not  among 
the  smallest  of  his  claims  to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  No 
tribute  to  his  memory  can  be  just  that  does  not  take  this  last  great 
service  into  the  account ;  and  no  history  of  his  life  can  be  fairly  written 
that  shall  not  place  in  the  strongest  light  his  career  and  influence  as 
President  of  Washington  College." 

And  we  may  appropriately  close  with  the  following  thoughtful 
words  from  the  pen  of 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

"  In  the  darkest  hour  of  our  trials,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  deepest 
affliction,  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  noble  Lee,  Heaven  sends  to 
us  as  consolation  the  best  sign  of  the  times  vouchsafed  in  many  a  day. 
It  addresses  the  heart,  rent  as  it  is  in  surveying  the  desolations 
around  us,  as  the  rainbow  upon  the  breast  of  the  receding  storm- 
cloud  when  its  power  and  fury  are  over. 

"That  sign  is  the  unmistakable  estimation  in  which  the  real  merits 
and  worth  of  this  illustrious  chieftain  of  the  cause  of  the  Southern 
States  is  held  by  all  classes  of  persons,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in 
the  North. 

"  Partisans  and  leaders,  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  our  institutions, 
may,  while  temporarily  in  high  places,  by  fraud  and  usurpation,  keep 
up  the  false  cry  of  rebel  and  traitor ;  but  these  irrepressible  outburst- 
ings  of  popular  sentiment,  regarding  no  restraints  on  great  occasions 
which  cause  Nature  to  speak,  show  clearly  how  this  cry  and  charge 
are  regarded  and  looked  upon  by  the  masses  of  the  people  everywhere. 

"  Everywhere  Lee  is  honored  ;  not  only  as  a  hero,  but  as  a  patriot. 
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This  is  but  the  foreshadowing  of  the  general  judgment  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  United  States,  and  of  the  world,  not  only  upon  Lee,  but 
upon  all  of  his  associates  who  fought,  bled,  and  died  in  that  glorious 
cause  in  which  he  won  his  immortality.  That  cause  was  the  sovereign 
right  of  local  self-government  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  of 
this  continent.  That  cause  is  not  dead  !  Let  it  never  be  abandoned  : 
but  let  its  friends  rally  to  its  standard  in  the  forum  of  reason  and 
justice,  with  the  renewed  hope  and  energy  from  this  soul-inspiriting 
sign  that  it  lies  deeply  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  all  sections  of  this  country. 

"  In  these  popular  manifestations  of  respect  and  veneration-  for  the 
man  who  won  all  his  glory  in  maintaining  this  cause,  present  usurpers 
should  read  their  doom,  and  all  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
should  take  fresh  courage  in  all  political  conflicts,  never  to  lower 
their  standard  of  principles." 
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YES,  I  will  tell  you  all,  though  I  hardly  cane  to  think 
Of  much  that  the  story  holds — it  makes  my  poor  heart  sink; 
But  you  are  a  man  of  God,  and  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how 
Your  religion  can  straighten  all  I  find  so  crooked  now. 

You  see,  I  am  not  a  scholar  ;    I  never  was  very  bright, 
Never  learned  much  at  school,  except  to  read  and  to  write  ; 
But  then  I  was  very  pretty,—  the  school-boys  used  to  say 
There  wasn't  a  prettier  girl  in  the  land  than  Katie  May. 

And  life  was  pleasant  enough  in  the  shady  village  lanes. 
Or  coming  home  from  the  hay-field  high  on  the  loaded  wains. 
Or  loitering  down  the  meadows  in  the  blooming  daffodil  time. 
Or  singing  aloud  to  mother  some  foolish  nursery  rhyme. 

For  mother,  you  see,  was  sickly ;    she  never  had  been  quite  strong 
Since  the  hour  we  lost  little  Johnnie,  the  baby  she  nursed  so  long  : — 
For  Johnnie  was  ill  and  a  cripple  the  whole  of  his  little  day, 
And  mother  never  would  leave  him,  till  at  last  he  went  away. 
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Went  away  in  the  spring-time,  wlien  all  the  hedges  were  white 
With  hawthorn  buds  still  fresh  from  the  kiss  of  the  dewy  night  ; 
When  the  flowers  were  waking  up,  then  Johnnie  went  to  sleep, 
And  they  buried   him  there   in  the  churchyard  where  the  clover-grass    is 
deep. 

And  ever  after  that  when  the  early  twilight  fell. 

Mother  would  sit  and  croon  the  rhymes  he  loved  so  well ; 

And  when  she  got  too  weak  to  sing  for  herself,  you  see, 

She  would  make  me  sing,  and  fancy  Johnnie  was  on  her  knee. 

Yes,  they  were  pleasant  times  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  say. 

Even  if  that  could  be,  I  would  have  them  back  to-day. 

I  have  lived  through  so  much  since, —  I  hardly  can  tell  you  why, 

And  yet  it  scarcely  seems  that  that  happy  girl  was  I. 

Well,  I  was  just  eighteen,  that  eve  in  the  autumn-time. 

And  the  bells  in  the  old   church-tower  were  pealing  their  mellow  chime, 

The  round  red  harvest-moon  came  slowly  over  the  trees, 

And  the  song  of  the  distant  reapers  ebbed  on  the  ebbing  breeze. 

Mother  and  I  were  sitting  there  in  the  shady  porch 

That  looks  just  over  the  hawthorn  hedge  to  the  door  of  the  little  church, 
When  a  step  came  up  the  lane  and  paused  at  the  swinging  gate. 
And  mother  answered  to  me,  "  Open  the  wicket,  Kate." 

Ah,  mother,  you  could  not  tell  the  weight  those  words  would  bear, 
In  the  long,  long  after-time  of  sorrow  and  toil  and  care, 
To  the  laughing  lightsome  girl  with  naught  to  murmur  at ! 
—  Not  that  I  wish  them  unsaid,  Parson,  remember  that ! 

Strange,  that  until  that  day,  though  I  did  not  live  apart, 
And  the  village  lads  were  comely,  I  never  had  found  my  heart  ; 
Never  until  in  the  moonlight  that  autumn  eve  I  went 
In  the  mellow  yellow  moonlight  to  welcome  Basil  Kent. 

He  stood  by  the  swinging  wicket,  the  light  on  his  golden  curls. 
And  I  mind  that  even  then  I  thought  his  words  were  very  pearls, 
Like  the  Prince  in  the  fairy-story  I  had  read  with  mute  delight 
In  the  teacher's  picture-book; — Ah!    it  all  comes  back  to-night. 

He  was  a  busy  scholar,  far  up  in  the  dusty  town 
Writing  for  fame  and  honor  till  the  weary  brain  broke  down, 
And  the  doctor  sent  him  here  to  the  village  lanes  and  trees 
To  stop  his  weary  thinking,  and  rest  and  lie  at  ease. 

And  yonder,  down  in  the  village,  they  pointed  him  out  the  way. 

Told  him  to  come  up  here  to  the  house  of  the  Widow  May  ; 

Said  she  would  take  him  in  to  the  vacant  western  room 

That  looked  far  out  to  the  distant  hills  o'er  the  2;olden  meadow-blooni. 
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And  so  he  came  and  stayed  :    and  the  ruddy  autumn  waned, 

And  the  leaves  on  the  rustling  trees  to  a  deeper  red  were  stained  ; 

And  day  by  day  we  loitered  where  the  reapers  piled  their  sheaves 

Till  the  large  round   stars  came  trembling  out  between  the  aspen-leaves. 

And  day  by  day  we  sat  on  the  hillside  'mid  the  hay, 
And  Basil  —  he  was  a  poet,  too  —  sang  many  a  woodland  lay; 
And  I  sat  there  and  marvelled  if  the  angels  that  sang  above 
Knew  sweeter  songs  than  the  darling  ones  that  told  me  of  his  love. 

Yes,  I  was  pretty  then  ;    and  Basil,  he  used  to  say 

That  he  was  King — what's  the  name? — oh  yes  —  Cophetua, 

And  I  the  maid  he  married  ;   and  then  as  we  stood  by  the  gate 

One  night,  he  stooped  and  whispered,  "Will  you  marry  me,  little   Kate?" 

Ah,  Parson,  God  is  just !     I  never  thought,  I  swear. 

Of  mother  silting  alone  by  the  hearth  with  her  silver  hair; 

I  heard  nothing — nothing  knew  —  save  only  those  words  of  fate, 

And  Basil's  sweetest  voice  in  my  ear,  "Will  you  marry  me,  little  Kate?" 

Yes,  God   is   just ;    and    I've   sometimes    thought,  since    then,  it   must   be 

true 
In  the  very  hour  our  sin  begins,  begins  its  judgment  too. 
I  did  not  think  of  mother,  but  mother  was  thinking  of  me. 
Far  up  in  the  blessed  mansions  where  the  happy  spirits  be. 

For  as  we  entered  in,  Basil  and  I,  that  night. 

There  in  the  pallid  moonshine  sat  mother  cold  and  white. 

Never  again  to  wander  in  this  world  of  grief  and  sin. 

For  the  angels  had  opened  the  golden  gate  and  let  her  safely  in. 

Right  up  those  gleaming  moon-rays  as  by  a  silver  stair, 

She  had  climbed  to  the  distant  happy  land  where  all  is  bright  and  fair  ; 

And  her  Father  stooped  from  heaven  to  claim  His  errant  child, 

And  the  golden  gates  shut  fast  again  and  doubt  was  reconciled. 

And  I  was  alone  in  the  world: — but  Basil  dried  my  tears, 

Basil's  arm  was  around  me  stilling  my  doubts  and  fears  ; 

Basil's  voice  still  whispered  sweet  those  words  of  a  happy  fate, 

"  Out  of  the  cold  and  lonesome  world,  will  you  come  to  me,  little  Kate  ? " 

I  sometimes  wonder  now  that  I  did  not  pause  and  doubt : 

I  knew  he  was  far  too  clever  for  me,  would  he  ever  find  it  out  ? 

Would   he  ever   know  when   my  beauty  fled   and    my  laughing  eye  grew 

dim. 
That  a  girl  so  foolish  and  dull  as   I  was  not  the  wife  for  him  ? 

Ah  well,   I  did  not  doubt.     I  loved  him,  that  was  enough  ! 

I  would  fight  life's  battle  with  him,  be  the  struggle  never  so  tough  ; 

So  Basil  and  I  were  married,  and  up  to  the  dusty  town 

We  came  one  winter  morning  when  all  the  fields  were  brown. 
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Ah,  Parson,  why  should  I  tell  it,  the  weary  lesson  of  woe  ? 

See,  I  must  hasten  through  it  —  you  knew  that  it  must  be  so. 

He  so  clever  and  brilliant,  I  so  foolish  and  slow  ! 

What  could  I  do  but  love  him  ?     And  that's  not  enough,  you  know  !    ■ 

Yes,  why  should  I  linger  on  it  ?     Basil  grew  cold  and  stern 

When   he  found    that   for   his    highest    thoughts    I    could   make    him    no 

return  ; 
And    he    turned    from   me  to  the  great  gay  world,  the  world  that  could 

give  him  fame,  *  ^ 

With  its  thousand  tongues  to  echo  out  the  glory  of  his  name. 

Ah  me,  those  weary  hours  !     Dim  whispers  came  to  me 

Across  the  tossing  billows  of  the  turbulent  human  sea 

Roaring  and  surging  between  us, —  whispers  of  doubt  and  shame, 

Of  a  softer  voice  and  sweeter  words  than  the  brazen  voice  of  Fame. 

And  so  the  dark  days  lengthened  ;    and  then,  one  dreadful  day 
You  came  and  told  me  gently  Basil  had  gone  away, — 
Gone  with  never  a  parting  word  for  me  left  here  alone  ! 
Gone  with  that  other  woman  !     Gone  !    Gone  !    Gone  ! 

Ah,  Parson,  it  was  cruel, —  cruel  in  her,  I  mean. 

She  could  not  love  him  as  I  love  though  she  were  a  crown6d  Queen  ! 

But  never  cruel  in  Basil, —  Basil  was  good  and  true  ! 

"  False  and  wicked,"    you  say  ! —  Ah  no,  that  is  not  kind  in  you. 

You  see,  I  was  dull  and  foolish  ;    I  could  not  understand  : — 
And  Basil  was  far  above  me,  his  thoughts  so  deep  and  grand  ! 
What  wonder  he  could  not  love  me  when  the  first  flush  passed  away  ? 
It  was  a  happy  dream.  Parson  ;    is  it  over  now  for  aye? 

Parson,  you  have  been  kind,  coming  to  see  me  still ; 

I  know  my  weary  footsteps  are  nigh  the  top  of  the  hill, — 

Tell  me  now,  do  you  think,  in  that  far-off  better  land. 

Up  there  with  the  shining  angels  —  do  you  think  I  shall  understand? 

Will  all  be  equal  then  ?     Shall  I  stand  by  Basil's  side  ? 
Will  this  world's  darkness  with  this  world's  sin  be  utterly  purified  ? 
Will  he  know  and  love  me  then  as  I  thought  he  loved  me  here 
Down  yon  in  the  village-meadows  in  the  autumn's  golden  cheer  ? 

What's  that  you  murmur,  Parson  ?     "  In  that  bright  City  then 
They  neither  marry  nor  give  in  marriage  ever  again  "  ? 
Nay,  nay,  I  cannot  think  it,  for  God  is  good  I  know, 
He  will  give  me  my  Basil  back  again,  my  Basil  pure  as  snow. 

Parson,  the  room  grows  darker !     Come  closer,  is  that  your  hand  ? 
I  am  sure  it  will  all  come  even,  I  know  I  shall  understand  ! 
But  only,  I  think  I  could  die  not  utterly  desolate 
If  I  just  could  once  hear  Basil  say,  "  I -love-you-Httle  Kate  !  " 

Barton  Grey. 
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MUSIC   AND    EMOTION. 


The  Fount  of  Colour. 

THE  sun  smiting  through  crjj-stal  drops  shakes  its  white  light 
into  blue,  and  red,  and  yellow  fire ;  and,  as  the  beads  of 
freshly-fallen  rain  tremble  in  the  wind,  we  may  see  the  primary 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  combined  and  recombined  with  wondrous 
alchemy  into  more  subtle  flame  of  emerald,  purple,  and  orange.  A 
cloud  passes  over  the  sky,  and  in  a  moment  every  tiny  globe  hangs 
before  us,  scintillant  still,  but  pale  and  colourless,  with  its  one 
quivering  speck  of  crystalline  light.  Then  we  can  see  with  quiet 
eyes  the  metallic  lustre  upon  the  wide  blue  wings  of  the  Brazilian 
butterfly  —  the  green  dissolving  into  glitter  of  rubies  upon  the  breast 
of  the  humming-bird  —  the  long  reaches  of  golden  king-cups  in  June 
meadows,  or  opal  tints  upon  wet  shells  and  blown  foam.  Plave  we 
not  looked  into  the  great  laboratories  of  light  itself?  Have  we  not 
seen  the  essential  colours  in  the  very  moment  of  their  evolution  falling 
like  shattered  flame-flakes  from  the  sun  ?  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  them 
mingled  bountifully  with  all  created  things,  and  made  fast  in  every 
conceivable  tint  upon  plume  of  bird  and  petal  of  flower  ? 

The  painter  goes  forth  each  day  into  a  new  Eden,  and  finds  his 
palette  ready  laid  for  him.  He  cannot  choose  but  take  the  materials 
and  follow  the  suggestions  which  Nature  so  freely  gives  him.  He, 
too,  can  combine  and  recombine ;  can  distribute  his  hues  in  concord 
and  discord  of  colour;  can  associate  them  with  definite  images,  or 
making  them  the  vehicles  of  poetic  emotion,  paint  "  the  sunshine  of 
sunshine,  and  the  gloom  of  gloom." 

The  Fount  of  Sound. 

The  wailing  of  the  wind  at  night,  the  hum  of  insect  life,  the 
nightingale's  note,  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  cries  of  animals, 
and,  above  all,  the  natural  inflections  of  the  human  voice  —  such  are 
the  rough  elements  of  music,  multitudinous,  incoherent,  and  formless. 
Earth,  and  sea,  and  air  are  full  of  these  inarticulate  voices ;  sound 
floats  upward  from  populous  cities  to  the  cloudland,  and  thunder  rolls 
down  its  solemn  answer  from  on  high.  Alone  by  the  sea  we  may 
listen  and  hear  a  distinct  and  different  tone  each  time  the  swelling 
wavelet  breaks  crisply  at  our  feet ;  and  when  the  wind  with  fitful  and 
angry  howl  drives  inland  the  foam  of  the  breakers,  the  shriek  of  the 
retiring  surge  upon  the  shingles  will  often  run  through  several 
descending  semitones. 
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Nature  and  Art. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  have  only  to  take  the  colour  and  the 
sound  provided  for  us  by  nature  and  transform  them  at  once  through 
the  arts  of  Painting  and  Music  into  the  interpreters  of  human  thought 
and  emotion.  But,  in  reality,  between  music  and  painting  there  is 
fixed  a  great  gulf  of  difference.  Nature  gives  man  the  art  of  painting, 
as  it  were,  ready  made.  For  him  the  sun  sets  and  rises,  and  the  summer 
glows,  and  the  woods  change  so  softly  and  slowly  beneath  his  gaze  that 
he  has  time  to  chronicle  every  tint  before  it  has  passed  away.  All 
forms  of  beauty,  from  the  supreme  outline  of  the  human  body  to  the 
filmy  speck  of  the  minutest  insect,  are  constantly  limning  themselves 
upon  the  retina  of  his  eye  until  his  sensitive  brain  is  supplied  with 
objects  of  enchanting  loveliness,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  reproduce 
and  recombine  at  will.  And  Nature  not  only  provides  the  painter 
with  fair  forms  and  rich  colours,  but  she  also  teaches  him  the  magical 
art  of  selection  and  arrangement. 

But  what  has  she  done  for  the  musician  ?  She  has  given  him 
sound,  not  music.  Nowhere  does  there  fall  upon  his  ear,  as  he  walks 
through  the  wide  world,  such  an  arrangement  of  consecutive  sounds 
as  can  be  called  a  musical  subject,  or  theme,  or  melody.  Far  less 
do  we  find  anything  approaching  such  a  combination  as  musical 
harmony.  The  thunder  is  not  affecting  because  it  is  melodic,  but 
because  it  is  loud  and  elemental.  The  much  extolled  note  of  the 
lark  is  only  pleasant  because  associated  with  the  little  warbler,  the 
"sightless  song  "  in  the  depth  of  the  blue  sky,  for  when  the  lark's  trill 
is  so  exactly  imitated  (as  it  can  be  with  a  whistle  in  a  tumbler  full  of 
water)  that  it  deceives  the  very  birds  themselves,  it  ceases  to  be  in 
the  least  agreeable,  just  as  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  which  can  also 
be  well  imitated  by  a  person  with  compressed  lips  in  the  next  room, 
ceases  under  such  circumstances  to  be  in  the  least  romantic.  The 
nightingale's  song  when  at  its  best  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
single  and  not  unpleasantly  loud  whistle.  That,  too,  can  be  imitated 
so  as  to  defy  detection.  But  once  let  the  veil  of  night  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  human  nightingale  disclosed,  and  we  shall  probabl}?^  all  admit 
that  his  performance  is  dull,  monotonous,  and  unmeaning.  The 
cuckoo,  who  often  sings  a  true  third,  and  sometimes  a  sharp  third  or 
even  a  fourth,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  music  in  nature,  but  this 
tuneful  fowl  gets  less  credit  for  his  vocal  powers  than  almost  any 
other,  and  whilst  he  is  screamed  at  and  hunted  from  hedge  to  hedge 
by  his  own  species  as  a  very  outlaw  among  birds,  he  is  voted  but  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  songster  by  man.  At  any  rate,  though  some  may 
admire  his  call  as  the  herald  note  of  spring,  yet  when  "  cuckoo 
cuckoo  "  is  blown,  as  boys  know  how  to  blow,  upon  the  hollow  fists, 
no  one  except  the  cuckoo  cares  to  listen  to  the  strain  for  its  own 
sweet  sake.  The  cries  of  most  large  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  and 
peacock,  are  intolerably  disagreeable.  Nor  are  the  voices  of  the 
animals,  from  the  pig,  the  cat,  and  the  donkey  downwards,  any 
better.  Poets  from  time  immemorial  have  tried  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind  whenever  they  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  but 
it  is  high  time  the  truth  should  be  told.     The  harmonies  of  nature 
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are  purely  metaphorical.  There  is  no  music  in  nature,  neither 
melody  nor  harmony :  music  is  the  creation  of  man.  He  does  not 
reproduce  in  music  any  combination  of  sounds  he  has  ever  heard  or 
could  possibly  hear  in  the  natural  world,  as  the  painter  transfers  to 
his  canvas  the  forms  and  tints  that  he  sees  around  him.  No  :  the 
musician  seizes  the  rough  element  of  sound  and  compels  it  to  work 
his  will ;  and  having  with  infinite  pains  subjugated  and  tamed  it,  he 
is  rewarded  by  discovering  in  it  the  most  direct  and  perfect  medium 
in  all  Nature  for  the  expression  of  his  emotions. 

The  painter's  art  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  world ;  its  secrets  are 
whispered  by  the  yellow  corn-fields  spotted  with  crimson  fire  and  the 
dappled  purple  of  heather  upon  the  hills  ;  but  the  musician's  art  lies 
beneath  the  surface.  His  rough  material  of  sound  is  like  the  dull 
diamond,  earth-encrusted  and  buried  in  deep  mines ;  it  simply  does 
not  exist  as  a  brilliant  and  a  thing  of  priceless  beauty  and  value  fit 
for  human  service,  until  it  has  been  refined  and  made  luminous  by 
deliberate  arrangement  of  glittering  facets,  and  set  in  splendour  of 
chased  gold. 

Music  and  other  Arts. 

And  then  —  what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  what  does  all  this  manipu- 
lation of  sound, end  in?  what  is  the  value  or  dignity  of  this  art  of 
music  ? 

We  easily  recognise  the  foundation  of  other  arts.  The  art  of 
sculpture  rests  upon  the  fact  that  when  man  awakens  to  a  sense  of 
the  beauty,  power,  or  even  grotesqueness  of  form,  he  is  impelled 
by  a  creative  instinct  to  reproduce,  select,  and  combine  its  various 
qualities  —  firstly,  that  he  may  perpetuate  the  forms  of  fleeting 
beauty  that  he'  sees  around  him  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  may  impart 
to  the  ideal  conceptions  of  his  imagination  an  outward  and  concrete 
existence.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  derive  the  keenest  satisfaction 
from  the  Niobe  or  the  Antinous,  for  we  see  in  these  a  perennial 
and  dignified  expression  of  human  grace  and  pathos.  And  even 
when  we  turn  to  such  painful  and  distorted  figures  as  the  Laocoon, 
although  we  may  call  them  "  debased  art "  according  to  our  canons 
of  taste,  yet  neither  these  nor  any  other  specimens,  however  corrupt 
or  weak,  can  aftect  the  real  dignity  of  sculpture  itself  Similarl}^, 
the  art  of  painting  rests  upon  a  rational  impulse  to  select  and 
combine  colours,  chiefly  in  connection  with  intelligible  forms,  and 
subjects  of  definite  interest;  and  although  painting  is  less  definite 
in  some  respects,  and  less  complete  in  others,  than  sculpture,  yet 
its  range  is  wider,  its  material  infinitely  more  ductile,  while  its 
command  of  emotion  through  the  vehicle  of  colour,  and  of  ideas 
through  variety  of  outline,  gives  it  an  importance  and  dignity  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  Even  such  an  art  as  leger- 
demain is  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation ;  for  it  is  the  outward 
realisation  in  one  department,  however  narrow,  of  certain  excellent 
qualities  of  the  eye  and  hand. 

A  Phidian  sculpture,  a  picture  by  Titian,  even  a  conjuring  trick 
by  Professor  Frikell,  can  be  accounted  for  and  justified  in  a  few 
words.     But  when  we  come  to  a  symphony  by  Beethoven,  philosophy 
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is  dumb,  or  rides  off  upon  a  quibble  about  the  scientific  structure  of 
music  or  its  technical  qualities,  all  true  and  interesting,  no  doubt, 
but  still  leaving  untouched  the  great  art-problem  of  music  —  what  is 
the  rationale  of  its  existence,  what  the  secret  of  its  power  over  the 
soul  ? 

Music,  as  distinguished  from  the  various  rude  attempts  of  the 
past,  is  only  about  400  years  old.  Modern  music,  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  in  fact  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  and  stands  at 
present  in  a  correspondingly  unfavourable  position  :  for  while  it  has 
been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  the  secret  of  its  power  is 
almost  wholly  vmexplored  ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  music 
must  continue  to  be  ranked  last  among  the  fine  arts.  But  the  day  is 
at  hand  when  the  veil  of  the  prophetess  will  be  lifted.  Already  in 
Germany,  the  land  of  thought,  music  has  been  adopted  as  the  national 
art  —  as  painting  was  once  in  Italy,  and  sculpture  in  Greece. 
Already  the  names  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  are  whispered  through 
the  civilised  world  in  the  same  breath  with  those  of  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  music 
will  stand  revealed  perchance  as  the  mightiest  of  the  arts,  and 
certainly  as  the  one  art  peculiarly  representative  of  our  modern 
world,  with  its  intense  life,  complex  civilisation,  and  feverish  self- 
consciousness. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions  ; 
but  what  there  is  in  music  to  act  upon  emotion,  or  how  it  both 
expresses  and  excites  it,  sometimes  compelling  the  mind  to  clothe  the 
awakened  emotion  with  definite  ideas  —  at  others,  dispensing  with 
ideas  altogether  —  this  has  never  yet  been  explained.  With  the 
cautiousness  and  humility  of  one  who  feels  himself  upon  untrodden 
ground,  I  offer  the  following  reflections  as  a  contribution  to  the  much 
neglected  study  of  musical  psychology. 

Emotions  and  Ideas. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  start  with  the  popular  assertion  that 
music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions.  But  before  we  attempt  to 
show  the  points  of  contact  between  emotion  and  its  art-medium,  and 
before  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  music  finds  itself  on  the  same 
plane  of  action  with  the  emotions,  and  so  fitted  to  become  at  one 
time  their  minister  expressing  them,  at  another  their  master  com- 
manding them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  clear  and  almost  concrete 
conception  of  the  emotions  themselves.  Of  course  we  can  no  more 
get  to  the  root  of  that  aspect  of  life  exhibited  in  emotion,  than  we 
can  get  to  the  root  of  life  itself  in  man,  or  beast,  or  vegetable.  Life 
is  only  known  by  the  sensations  and  appearances  which  accompany 
it  —  by  its  proximate,  and  not  its  ultimate  causes.  Speaking  physi- 
call}',  then,  what  happens  when  a  person  is  moved  or  excited  ?  A 
certain  quickening  of  the  blood  as  it  rushes  through  the  heart,  or 
what  we  call  a  hurried  pulse,  and  a  corresponding  disarrangement  of 
molecules  in  the  brain.  If  it  were  not  for  these,  we  should  not  be 
capable,  constituted  as  we  are  at  present,  of  experiencing  any  emotion 
at  all.     The  nature  of  our  emotions   may  depend    either  upon  the 
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nature  of  external  objects  presented  to  the  senses,  or  upon  internal 
and  unexplained  processes  connected  with  what  we  call  our  thoughts. 
Now,  what  most  people  are  alive  to  is  the  existence  of  emotions  in 
their  more  intense  forms.  Once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  two  or 
three  times  during  the  month,  they  have  been  greatly  moved  or 
excited  pleasurably  or  otherwise.  But  what  few  people  realise  is, 
that  emotion  is  actually  coextensive  with  consciousness.  Physically 
this  is  the  case,  for  there  is  no  pause  in  the  incessant  disturbance  and 
rearrangement  of  the  cerebral  molecules  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  and  human 
consciousness  itself  is  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  concatenation 
of  emotions,  most  of  them  so  unimportant,  so  involved,  and  succeeding 
each  other  with  such  intense  rapidity,  that  we  take  no  note  of  them. 
Like  distant  lights  in  a  dark  night,  only  those  of  a  certain  brightness 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a  traveller  in  a  railway-carriage 
sees  the  objects  fly  by  him  with  a  rapidity  which  lessens  the  impres- 
sion that  each  is  calculated  to  make  by  itself,  but  takes  note  of  a 
cathedral  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  so  the  multitudinous  objects  and 
events  that  crowd  upon  us  during  the  most  uneventful  day  may 
indeed  affect  us  consciously,  and  produce  a  great  variety  of  feelings 
without  once  awakening  the  self-consciousness  of  a  strong  emotion. 

It  may  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  if  we  ask  him  to  pause  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  and  analyse  very  roughly  a  few  of  the  emotions 
which  in  a  very  short  space  he  is  in  the  habit  of  experiencing.  It 
would  require  volumes  to  analyse  properly  the  emotional  history  of  a 
single  hour,  but  the  reality  and  continuity  of  such  a  history  may  be 
briefly  indicated. 

On  first  awakening  we  may  all  have  experienced  at  times  a  puzzled 
kind  of  feeling.  This  is  produced  by  the  conflict  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  waking  and  the  sleeping  states.  A  feeling  of  doubt,  as 
to  whether  we  are  really  going  to  be  hanged,  as  we  just  now  dreamed, 
is  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  relief,  passing  quickly  into  a  sense  of 
humour,  which  in  its  turn  is  arrested  by  a  sense  of  depression  caused 
by  the  eye  falling  on  a  letter  containing  bad  news  received  on  the 
previous  night.  Then  follows  a  train  of  speculation,  resulting  in  an 
infinite  series  of  little  elations  and  depressions  as  we  take  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  concern  or  otherwise.  A  knock  at  the  door  brings  a 
welcome  distraction,  and  we  leap  up  with  an  energy  which  is  really 
the  result  of  a  complex  state  of  feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  emotion  of 
relief  at  getting  rid  of  a  disagreeable  subject ;  emotion  caused  by  a 
resolution  to  get  dressed ;  emotion  caused  by  anxiety  to  be  in  time 
for  an  engagement ;  emotion  caused  by  a  chilly  feeling,  which 
reminds  us  of  a  fire  down-stairs,  etc.,  etc.  Upon  opening  the  door 
and  seizing  the  hot-water  jug,  we  experience  a  sudden  depression 
on  finding  the  water  barely  tepid  ;  but  quick  as  thought  the  elation 
of  anger  succeeds  as  we  rush  to  the  bell-rope,  which  comes  down 
beneath  our  too  vigorous  efforts,  and  again  supplies  us  with  a  com- 
plex emotion  ;  emotion  of  resentment  against  the  servant,  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief;  ditto  against  the  carpenter  who  put  up  the 
bell-rope  the  day  before  ;  ditto  against  ourselves  for  angry  haste  ; 
reflex  feeling  of  resolve  to  be  more  careful  next  time;   prospective 
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feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  to  pay  for  putting  up  the  rope  again. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  continue  the  analysis  of  that  internal  life 
which  consists  of  such  an  infinite  variety  of  important,  trivial,  and 
complex  feelings.  But  before  we  consider  how  music  deals  with 
emotion,  we  must  try  and  seize  the  fact  that  the  history  of  each 
hour  does  not  only  consist  of  outward  incidents,  but  that  each  one  of 
these  incidents  and  objects,  as  also  every  thought  which  flits  through 
the  mind,  has  its  own  accompanying  emotion,  or  train  of  emotions, 
and  that  the  whole  of  human  life  forms  one  vast  emotional  fabric, 
begun  long  before  thought,  and  continued  down  to  the  feeblest  pulse 
of  second  childhood. 

Abstract  Emotion. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  emotion  in  connection  with  definite 
images,  such  as  letters,  bell-ropes,  hot-water  jugs ;  but  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  definite  ideas  are  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  emotion. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  emotions  derive  all  their  import- 
ance and  dignity  from  the  nature  of  the  ideas  with  which  they 
happen  to  be  associated.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the 
case.  Emotion  is  often  weakened  by  association  with  ideas,  whereas 
ideas  are  always  strengthened  by  emotion.  Indeed  emotion  is  the  very 
breath  and  life-blood  of  an  idea,  which  without  it  would  remain  but 
a  pale  and  powerless  shadow,  incapable  of  asserting  itself,  or  of 
exercising  any  kind  of  influence,  good  or  bad.  As  the  sun  brings 
light  and  warmth  to  the  visible  world,  as  without  it  the  whole  realm 
of  physical  life  would  lie  forlorn  in  one  long  midnight  of  cold 
paralysis,  even  so  the  solar  orb  of  our  emotions  kindles  each  thought 
and  endows  each  conception  with  fertile  activity.  What  power 
can  any  idea  have  without  emotion  .^  When  a  man  is  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  you  may  pass  through  his  mind  the  most 
striking  thoughts  of  Shakspeare  or  the  most  thrilling  images  of 
Byron ;  they  will  be  without  effect,  because  of  the  absence  of 
emotional  force  in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commonest  object 
in  nature,  a  wayside  daisy,  "  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,"  seen 
a  thousand  times  without  the  smallest  emotion,  may  one  day  be  seen 
with  the  poet's  eye,  and  will  suddenly  be  found  to  contain  thoughts 
"too  deep  for  tears." 

No  doubt,  granting  a  certain  measure  of  sensibility,  out  of  a 
definite  idea  an  emotion  of  some  sort  will  arise  ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  out  of  an  indefinite  emotion  corresponding  ideas  will  often  arise. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  an  idea  and  an  emotion  —  that  an 
^\^dea  is  dead  without  emotion,  whereas  emotion  has  a  life  of  its  own 
entirely  independent  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  but  wandering  spirits  that 
depend  for  their  vitality  upon  the  magnetic  currents  of  feeling. 

The  essential  superiority  of  emotions  over  ideas  is  recognised  in 
the  most  popular  forms  of  thought  and  language.  The  idea  of 
heaven  as  a  place  is  sufficiently  powerless,  however  much  we  may 
deck  it  out  with  apocalyptical  splendours  ;  but  we  speak  of  the  state 
of  the  blessed  as  of  a  certain  emotional  condition  of  joy,  and  are  per- 
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fectly  satisfied  to  rest  in  that  definition  as  the  profoundest  of  all 
realities,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  illustrate  it  by  one  definite 
idea,  or  associate  it  with  any  one  distinct  conception.  But  more 
than  this,  when  viewed  through  the  lenses  of  accurate  thought, 
ideas  in  the  sense  of  outward  images  are  seen  more  clearly  still  to 
be  but  the  poor  helps  and  crutches  to  something  beyond  them.  For 
once  raise  an  idea  to  its  highest  power,  and  it  not  only  is  accompanied 
by  the  strongest  emotion,  but  strange  to  say,  actually  passes  out  of  the 
condition  of  an  idea  altogether  into  the  condition  of  an  emotion,  just 
as  hard  metal  raised  to  a  sufficient  power  of  heat  evaporates  into  the 
most  subtle  and  attenuated  gases.  The  pious  Catholic  kneeling  be- 
fore the  crucifix  passes  through  successive  emotional  stages,  from  the 
gross  representation  of  a  tortured  human  body  to  the  ideal  form  of  a 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  until  at  length  to  the  devotee,  whose 
adoring  eyes  are  still  fixed  upon  the  wooden  crucifix,  nothing  remains 
but  the  emotion  of  a  presence,  .felt  but  not  understood,  in  which  he 
seems  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being.  That  is  the  moment,  he 
will  tell  you,  of  his  highest  life,  the  seventh  heaven  has  been  reached, 
more  intensely  real  than  any  scene  of  earth  :  but  it  is  wholly  internal, 
a  kingdom  within,  the  fulness  of  life,  and  yet  to  the  common  senses 
impalpable,  without  form  and  void.  The  same  phenomena  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  every  fine  actor ;  we  feel  that  his  art  culminates,  not 
in  the  rounded  period,  nor  even  in  the  loud  roar  and  violent  gesticu- 
lation of  excited  passion,  but  in  the  breathless  silence  of  intense  feel- 
ing, as  he  stands  apart  and  allows  the  impotency  of  exhausted  symbols, 
the  quivering  lip  and  the  glazed  eye,  to  express  for  him  the  crisis  of 
inarticulate  emotion. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  in  each  case  we  start  from  something  definite ; 
in  the  latter  we  start  from  the  incidents  of  the  play.  That  provides 
us  with  a  key  to  the  emotion.  Exactly  so.  But  what  I  maintain  is, 
not  that  a  play  has  no  ideas,  or  that  emotion  does  not  accompany 
ideas,  but  simply  that  when  ideas  reach  a  certain  intensity  they  pass 
into  a  region  of  abstract  emotion  independent  and  self-sufficing. 

In  the  same  way  Poetry,  which,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  somewhere  says, 
is  nothing  but  thought  coloured  by  strong  emotion,  expressed  in  metre, 
and  overheard,  is  constantly  composed  of  words  which  will  hardly 
bear  analysis,  as  vehicles  for  ideas,  but  which  may  be  justified  as  at- 
tempts to  express  the  quickening  of  an  idea,  or  the  evaporation  of 
thought  in  emotion. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  person  sa}^  "  A  truly  ex- 
quisite poem  ;  but  what  on  earth  does  it  mean  .-*  "  A  search  for  definite 
ideas  may  very  likely  be  in  vain.  What  the  poem  really  means  is  a 
certain  succession  or  arrangement  of  feelings,  in  which  emotion  is 
ever)'thing,  and  the  ideas  only  helps  and  crutches.  This  result  is 
often  obtained  by  what  stupid  people  call  extravagance  of  language  or 
confusion  of  thought,  and  by  what  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  has  happily 
termed  "  the  physical  atmosphere  of  words." 

J.  M.  W.  Turner's  vagueness  and  extravagance,  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  common  folk,  is  another  example  of  the  transformation 
of  ideas  into  emotion.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  observed  that  Turner  painted 
the  souls  of  pictures.     Even  Turner's  opponents  will  agree  that  in 
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many  of  his  pictures  most  of  the  ideas  have  evaporated ;  while  others 
perceive  that  ideas  have  only  vanished  to  make  way  for  emotions  of 
transcendent  force  and  beauty. 

It  seems  to  us  evident,  then,  that  the  tendency  of  emotion  in  all 
its  higher  stages  is  to  get  rid  of  ideas  —  is  it  equally  certain  that  it 
occupies  an  independent  region,  and  can  start  without  them  ?  It  will, 
probably,  be  admitted  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  an  infant's  emotions  are 
unaccompanied  by  ideas.  It  is  equally  certain  that  we  may  be  in  a 
state  of  emotional  depression,  or  otherwise  —  what  we  call  in  good 
spirits  or  in  bad  spirits  —  without  being  able  to  assign  any  definite 
reason,  or  to  trace  the  mood  in  any  way  to  any  idea  or  combination 
of  ideas.  _  An  idea  may,  indeed,  flash  upon  the  depressed  spirit,  and 
dissipate  in  an  instant  our  depression  —  or  the  fit  of  depression  may 
pass  away  of  itself  by  mere  force  of  reaction.  Sensitive  tempera- 
ments are  peculiarly  liable  to  such  "  ups  and  downs ; "  but  they  will 
find,  if  they  examine  their  experiences,  that  although  the  emotional 
region  is  constantly  traversed  by  ideas  of  every  possible  description, 
it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  is  distinct  from  them  even  as  water  is 
distinct  from  the  various  reflections  that  float  across  its  surface. 

Analysis  of  Emotion. 

So  far  we  have  merely  attempted  to  show  the  connection  which 
exists  between  ideas  and  emotions ;  and  during  the  process  we  have 
afiirrned  the  independent  existence  of  an  emotional  region,  in  which 
there  takes  place  a  never-ceasing  play  and  endless  succession  of 
emotions,  simple  and  complex. 

But  in  order  to  show  the  ground  of  contact  between  music  and 
emotion  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  emotion  itself  into  the  crucible  of 
thought,  and  ascertain  the  essential  properties  of  its  phenomena. 

We  shall  then  subject  Sound,  as  manipulated  by  the  art  of  music, 
to  the  same  kind  of  analysis ;  and  if  we  find  that  Sound  contains 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  emotion,  we  shall  not  only  have  estab- 
lished points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  (for  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another),  but  we  shall  have  actually 
reached  the  common  ground,  or  kind  of  border-land,  upon  which 
internal  emotion  becomes  wedded  to  external  sound,  and  realises 
for  itself  that  kind  of  concrete  existence  which  it  is  the  proper  function 
and  glory  of  art  to  bestow  upon  human  thought  and  feeling. 

If  we  no\y  attempt  to  analyse  the  simplest  emotion  we  shall  find 
that  it  invariably  possesses  one  or  more  of  the  following  properties  j 
when  the  simplest  emotion  combines  with  others,  and  thus  becomes 
complex,  we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  following  properties  : — 
I.  Elation  and  Depression;  II.  Velocity;  III.  Intensity;  IV.  Variety  ; 
V.   Form. 

I.  Elation  and  Depression. —  When  a  man  is  suffering  from  intense 
thirst  in  a  sandy  desert  the  emotional  fount  within  him  is  at  a  low 
ebb ;  but,  on  catching  sight  of  a  pool  of  water  not  far  off",  he  instantly 
becomes  highly  elated,  and,  forgetting  his  fatigue,  he  hastens  forward 
upon  a  new  platform  of  feeling.  On  arriving  at  the  water  he  finds 
It  too  salt  to  drink,  and  his  emotion  from  the  highest  elation  sinks  at 
once  to  the  deepest  depression. 
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II.  Velocity. —  At  this  crisis  our  traveller  sees  a  man  with  a  water- 
skin  coming  towards  him,  and,  running  up  to  him,  he  relates  how  his 
hopes  have  been  suddenly  raised,  and  as  suddenly  cast  down  ;  but  long 
before  his  words  have  expressed  or  even  begun  to  express  his  mean- 
ing, he  has  in  a  moment  of  time,  in  fact  spontaneously  with  the 
utmost  mental  velocity,  repassed  through  the  emotions  of  elation  and 
depression  which  may  at  first  have  lasted  some  time,  but  are  now 
traversed  in  one  sudden  flash  of  reflex  consciousness. 

III.  Intensity. —  As  he  drinks  the  sparkling  water,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  his  emotion  increases  in  intensity  up  to  the  point  where 
his  thirst  becomes  quenched,  and  that  every  drop  that  he  takes  after 
that  is  accompanied  by  less  and  less  pungent  or  intense  feeling. 

IV.  Variety. —  Up  to  this  time  his  emotion  has  been  compara- 
tively simple ;  but  a  suffering  companion  now  arrives,  and  as  he 
hands  to  him  the  grateful  cup  his  emotion  becomes  complex,  that  is 
to  say,  he  experiences  a  variety  of  emotions  simultaneousl}^  First, 
the  emotion  of  contentment  at  having  quenched  his  own  thirst ; 
second,  gratitude  to  the  man  who  supplied  him  with  water — an 
emotion  probably  in  abeyance  until  he  had  quenched  his  thirst ; 
third,  joy  at  seeing  his  friend  participating  in  his  own  relief 

V.  Form. —  If  the  reader  will  now  glance  over  this  simple  narrative 
once  more  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  diagrams,*  he  will  see 
that  both  the  simple  and  the  complex  emotions  above  described  have 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  form,  i.e.,  they  succeed 
each  other  in  one  order  rather  than  another,  and  are  at  length  com- 
bined with  a  definite  purpose  in  certain  fixed  proportions. 

Now  although  I  have  tacked  on  a  story  to  the  above  emotional 
diagram,  I  wish  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  needs  none,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  indicating  the  progression  and  the  qualities  of 
emotion  without  the  aid  of  a  single  definite  idea.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  although  I  have  here  given  symbols  indicating  roughly 
elation,  velocity,  and  the  other  properties  of  emotion,  simple  and 
complex,  we  have  as  yet  arrived  at  no  art-medium  of  emotion ; 
nothing  but  barren  symbols  are  before  us,  incapable  of  awakening  any 
feeling  at  all,  however  well  they  may  suffice  to  indicate  its  nature 
and  properties.  We  have  now  to  discover  some  set  of  symbols  capable 
of  bringing  these  emotional  properties  into  direct  communication  with 
sound,  and  Music  will  then  emerge,  like  a  new  Venus  from  a  sea  of 
confused  murmur,  and  announce  herself  as  the  royal  art-medium  of 
Emotion. 

Connection  between  Music  and  Emotion. 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  a  moment  that  musical  notation  is  the 
symbolism  required,  for  it  is  capable  not  only  of  indicating  all  the 
properties  of  emotion,  but  of  connecting  these  with  every  variety 
and  combination  of  sound.  That  every  musical  note  corresponds  to 
a  fixed  sound  may  be  called  a  self-evident  proposition.  I  hasten 
further  to   point   out  that   the  art  of  music  is  an  arrangement  or 

*[The  text  is  here  illustrated  by  a  linear  diagram,  not  necessary  to  be  reproduced,  in  which 
Elation  and  Depression  are  indicated  by  the  undulations  of  a  line,  Intensity  by  its  vaiying 
thickness,  and  Variety  by  several  undulating  lines  intermingled. —  Ed.] 
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manipulation  of  sounds,  which  clearly  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that 
sound  possesses  all  the  properties  of  emotion,  and  is,  for  this  reason, 
admirably  calculated  to  provide  it  with  its  true  and  universal  language. 
In  order  to  realise  this  we  had  better  at  once  compare  our  analysis 
of  emotion  with  the  following  brief  analysis  of  sound,  as  it  comes 
before  us  in  the  art  of  musical  notation : — 

I.  Elation  and  Depression. —  The  modern  musical  scale  consists  of 
seven  notes,  or  an  octave  of  eight,  with  their  accompanying  semi- 
tones. The  human  voice,  or  a  violin,  will,  in  addition,  express  every 
gradation  of  sound  between  each  note ;  thus  from  C  to  C,  ascending 
or  descending,  we  can  get  any  possible  degree  of  Elation  or  Depression. 

II.  Velocity. —  This  property  is  expressed  by  the  employment  of 
notes  indicating  the  durations  of  the  different  sounds,  e.  g.,  minims, 
quavers,  crochets,  etc.  Also  by  terms  such  as  adagio,  allegro,  etc., 
Avhich  do  not  indicate  any  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  notes, 
but  raise  or  lower  the  Velocity  of  the  whole  movement. 

III.  Intensity. —  Between  ppp  and  fff  lie  the  various  degrees  of 
intensity  which  may  be  given  to  a  single  note.  Intensity  can  also 
be  produced  by  accumulating  a  multitude  of  notes  simultaneously 
either  in  unisons,  octaves,  or  concords,  while  the  words  crescendo  and 
dwiinuendo,  or  certain  marks,  denote  the  gradual  increase  or  decrease 
of  Intensity. 

IV.  Variety. —  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  simplest  duet  or  trio 
to  realise  how  perfectly  music  possesses  this  powerful  property  of 
complex  emotion  ;  and  we  have  only  to  glance  at  a  score  of  Beethoven's 
or  Spohr's  to  see  how  almost  any  emotion,  however  complex,  is 
susceptible  of  musical  expression. 

V.  Form. —  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said  that 
Mozart  is  a  great  master  of  form  ;  that  Beethoven's  form  is  at  times 
obscure,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  what  is  meant  is,  that  in  the 
arrangement  and  development  of  the  musical  phrases,  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  fitness  of  proportion  producing  an  effect  of  unity  or 
incoherence,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  idea  of  musical  form  can 
be  made  intelligible  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance 
at  so  simple  a  melody  as  the  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland."  That  air 
consists  of  four  phrases,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  an  elation  and 
depression.  The  first  two  phrases  are  repeated :  the  third  and  fourth 
occur  in  the  middle :  and  the  first  two  phrases  recur  at  the  close. 

Thus  music  appears  visibly  to  the  eye  to  possess  all  the  essential 
properties  of  emotion.  May  we  not  therefore  say  that  the  secret  of 
its  power  consists  in  this,  that  it  alone  is  capable  of  giving  to  the 
simplest,  the  subtlest,  and  the  most  complex  emotions  alike  that  full 
and  satisfactory  expression  through  sound  which  hitherto  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  give  to  many  of  them  in  any  other  way? 

When  alluding  to  the  succession  of  emotions  through  which  we 
pass  hour  after  hour,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
were  so  unimportant  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  name  of  emotion,  that 
yet  so  long  as  consciousness  lasts,  we  must  be  in  some  emotional  state 
or  other.  This  consideration  may  help  us  to  understand  the  nature 
of  a  good  deal  of  dull  music  which  is,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  what 
may  be  called  neutral  emotion.     How  strange  it  seems  to  some  people 
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that  composers  should  think  it  worth  while  to  write  down  page  after 
page  which  seems  devoid  of  interest !  But  if  we  lived  more  in  the 
composer's  world,  our  wonder  would  cease.  We  should  soon  feel 
with  him  that  our  neutral  states  called  for  musical  expression  as  well 
as  the  higher  intensities  and  velocities  of  elation  and  depression. 
Music  does  not  cover  a  little  excited  bit  of  life,  but  the  whole  of  life  ; 
and  the  mind  trained  to  the  disciplined  expression  of  emotion  in 
music,  takes  delight  in  long  trains  of  quiet  emotion,  conscientiously 
worked  out  by  what  some  may  call  diffuse  and  dull  music.  There  is 
a  quantity  of  music  —  of  Schubert,  for  instance  —  which  seems  hardly 
written  for  the  public  at  all.  It  is  the  expression  of  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  successions  of  emotion,  whose  only  merit  consists  in 
their  being  true  to  life  ;  and  until  we  have  learnt  to  think  of  every 
moment  of  our  life  as  being  a  fit  subject  for  music,  we  shall  never 
understand  the  sound-reveries  of  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  whole  of  their  inner  life  as  melodic  and  symphonic,  and 
setting  vast  portions  of  it  to  music,  quite  regardless  of  what  the 
world  at  large  was  likely  to  say  or  think  about  it. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  my  analysis  of  emotion  and 
music  into  five  properties.  I  shall  be  told  that  my  explanation  is 
inadequate ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  a  great  many  emotions  at 
all ;  and  that  music  is  often  in  the  same  way  incapable  of  being  cut  up 
into  the  above-named  five  properties.  My  answer  is,  that  it  is  only 
possible  to  indicate  very  roughly  by  words  and  symbols  the  bare  out- 
lines and  coarsest  forms  of  the  general  laws  and  properties  of  emotion. 
At  the  bottom  of  some  historical  engraving  containing  the  portraits  of 
a  number  of  eminent  personages,  we  may  have  sometimes  noticed  a 
row  of  heads  in  outline  sketched,  without  colour,  shadow,  or  expres- 
sion, but  docketed  with  the  names  of  the  eminent  personages  above ; 
so  we  have  sketched  in  the  bare  outlines  of  emotion.  They  lie  before 
us  dumb  and  passionless.  They  are  no  more  than  skeleton  like- 
nesses of  what  cannot  be  given  in  mere  black  and  white.  But  if  we 
had  space,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  by  diagrams  much  more 
clearly  the  enormous  detail  and  intricacy  of  musical  phraseology 
covered  in  our  diagram  by  one  meagre  line  up  and  down,  and  ex- 
pressed in  such  words  as  elation  and  depression :  I  might  show  that 
an  elation  can  consist  of  any  length,  and  might  contain  within  itself 
an  infinite  number  of  subordinate  elations  and  depressions,  involving 
different  measures  of  velocity,  intensity,  variety,  and  as  complicated 
in  form  as  those  gossamer  webs  we  meet  with  on  misty  commons  about 
sunrise. 

The  eye  gathers  some  notion  of  the  capacities  of  sound  for  the 
expression  of  the  most  labyrinthine  and  complex  emotion,  by  looking 
at  a  full  orchestral  score,  or  trying  to  follow  the  minute  inflexions 
made  by  the  bato7i  of  a  fine  conductor.  Such  things  no  words  can 
convey.  Language  is  given  us  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  vast 
number  of  truths  which  can  only  be  fully  realised  by  other  modes  of 
expression. 
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Connection  between  Music  and  Words. 

As  emotion  exists  independently  of  ideas,  so  also  does  music.  But 
music  may  be  appropriately  wedded  to  ideas.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  music  itself  always  gains  by  being  associated  with  words, 
or  definite  ideas  of  any  sort.  The  words  often  gain  a  good  deal,  and 
so  do  the  ideas,  but  the  music  is  just  as  good  without  them.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  images  and  ideas  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
deepest  emotions ;  but  they  are  inadequate  to  express  the  emotions 
they  excite.  Sound  is  more  adequate  ;  and  hence  will  often  seize  an 
emotion  that  may  have  been  excited  by  an  image,  and  partially 
expressed  by  words  —  will  deepen  its  expression,  and  by  so  doing, 
will  excite  a  still  deeper  emotion.  That  is  how  words  gain  by  being 
set  to  music.  But  to  set  words  to  music  —  as  in  oratorio  or  opera,  or 
any  kind  of  song  —  is  in  fact  to  mix  two  arts  together.  On  the  whole, 
a  striking  effect  may  be  produced  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  purity  of  each  art.  Poetry  is  a  great  art ;  so  is  music  :  but  as  a 
medium  for  emotion,  each  is  greater  alone  than  in  company,  although 
various  good  ends  are  obtained  by  linking  the  two  together,  providing 
that  the  words  are  kept  in  subordination  to  the  greater  expression- 
medium  of  music.  Even  then  they  are  apt  to  hinder  the  development 
of  the  music.  What  an  amount  of  feeble  recitative  and  incoherent 
choral  writing,  do  we  not  owe  to  the  clumsy  endeavours  of  even  good 
composers  to  wed  music  to  words  !  How  often  is  the  poet  hampered 
by  the  composer,  and  the  composer  by  the  poet !  And  yet  when  we 
remember  such  operas  as  Dofi  Giovanni,  and  such  oratorios  as  the  Elijah, 
and  note  how  instinctively  the  composer  has  treated  the  leading  emo- 
tions, without  being  hampered  by  the  words  and  the  sentences  of  the 
libretto,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  objections  to  the  mixed  art 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome,  whilst  its  advantages  are  obvious. 
Words,  situations,  and  ideas  are  very  useful  to  the  composer,  and 
still  more  so  to  his  audience ;  for  a  story,  or  the  bare  suggestion  of 
some  situation,  provides  a  good  skeleton  form,  and  serves  to  awaken 
trains  of  emotion,  which  music  is  all  powerful  to  deepen ;  and 
whilst  the  words  are  being  declaimed,  the  music  has  already  passed 
in  depths  of  feeling  beyond  the  control  of  words.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  four  parts  of  a  chorus,  and  see  the  kind  of  subordinate  use 
made  of  the  words.  After  the  first  glance  no  one  thinks  much  about 
the  words :  they  come  in  more  as  incidents  of  vocalisation  than  of 
thought,  and  are  piled  up  often  without  sense,  and  repeated  by  the 
different  voices  p'ele-melc.  And  yet  the  first  sentence  of  such  choruses 
as  "Rex  Tremende,"  in  the  Rcquietn,  or  "The  night  is  departing," 
in  the  Lobgesang,  is  an  immense  assistance  to  the  hearer,  striking 
the  key-note  to  the  emotions  which  music  alone  can  fully  express. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  pure  art,  and  inquire  what 
good  could  any  words  do  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  it  must  be 
answered,  less  and  less  good  just  in  proportion  as  the  symphony  itself 
is  musically  appreciated.  Even  an  opera  is  largely  independent  of 
words,  and  depends  for  its  success  not  upon  the  poetry  of  the  libretto, 
or  even  the  scenery  or  the  plot,  but  upon  its  emotional  range  —  i.e., 
upon  the  region  which  is  dominated  by  the  musical  element. 
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Has  the  reader  never  witnessed  with  satisfaction  a  fine  6f)era,  the 
words  of  which  he  could  not  understand,  and  whose  plot  he  was 
entirely  unable  to  follow  ?  Has  he  never  seen  a  musician  in  esti- 
mating a  new  song,  run  through  it  rapidly  on  the  piano,  and  then  turn 
back  to  the  beginning  to  see  what  the  words  were  all  about  ?  We 
may  be  sure  long  before  he  has  read  the  words  he  will  have  estimated 
the  value  of  the  song.  The  words  were  good  to  set  the  composer's 
emotions  a-going.  They  are  interesting  to  his  audience  exactly  in 
proportion  to  its  ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  music.  Persons 
who  know  and  care  little  about  music,  are  always  very  particular 
about  the  words  of  a  song.  They  want  to  know  what  it  all  means  — 
the  words  will  tell  them  of  course.  They  are  naturally  glad  to  find 
something  they  can  understand ;  yet  all  the  while  the  open  secret 
which  they  will  never  read  lies  in  the  music,  not  the  words.  The 
title,  "  Songs  without  Words,"  which  Mendelssohn  has  given  to  his 
six  books  of  musical  idylls,  is  full  of  delicate  raillery,  aimed  good- 
humouredly  enough  at  the  non-musical  world.  "  A  '  song  without 
words  ! '  What  an  idea  !  How  can  such  a  song  be  possible  .''  "  cries 
one.  "What  more  perfect  song  could  be  imagined.-'"  exclaims 
another.  If  we  are  to  have  words  to  songs,  let  them  subordinate 
the  sense  to  the  emotion.  The  best  words  to  music  are  those  which 
contain  the  fewest  number  of  ideas,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
emotions.  Such  are  the  shorter  poems  of  Goethe,  of  Heine,  of  Byron, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  notorious  that  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Schumann  between  them  have,  with  pardonable  avidity, 
set  to  music  almost  all  these  precious  lyrics. 

Sound-Art  and  Colour-Art. 

The  only  possible  rival  to  sound  as  a  vehicle  for  pure  emotion  is 
colour,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  art  has  been  invented  v/hich 
stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  colour  as  music  does  to 
sound.  No  one  who  has  ever  attentively  watched  a  sunset,  can 
fail  to  have  noticed  that  colour,  as  well  as  sound,  possesses  all 
the  five  qualities  which  belong  to  emotion  :  the  passing  of  dark  tints 
into  bright  ones  corresponds  to  Elation  and  Depression.  The  palpita- 
tions of  light  and  mobility  of  hues  gives  Velocity,  poorness  or  rich- 
ness of  the  same  colour  constitutes  its  Intensity,  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  colour  gives  Variety,  whilst  Form  is  determined  by  the 
various  degrees  of  space  occupied  by  the  different  colours.  Yet  there 
exists  no  colour-art  as  a  language  of  pure  emotion.  The  art  of 
painting  has  hitherto  always  been  dependent  upon  definite  ideas, 
faces,  cliffs,  clouds,  incidents.  Present  by  the  engraver's  art  a  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  or  even  a  Turner,  and  although  the  spectator  has 
no  notion  of  the  colouring  of  the  original,  he  gets  some  notion  of  the 
work  because  the  colour  was  an  accessory  —  most  important,  no 
doubt,  but  still  an  accessory —  not  an  essential  of  the  artist's  thought. 
But  to  present  a  symphony  without  sound,  or  without  the  notes  or 
symbols  which,  through  the  eye,  convey  to  the  ear  sound,  is  im- 
possible, because  sound,  heard  or  conceived,  is  not  the  accessory,  but 
the  essential,  of  the  composer's  work.     The  composer's   art  makes 
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sound  into  a  language  of  pure  emotion.  The  painter's  art  uses  colour 
only  as  the  accessory  of  emotion.  No  method  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  arranging  colour  by  itself  for  the  e)'e,  as  the  musician's 
art  arranges  sound  for  the  ear.  We  have  no  colour  pictures  depend- 
ing solely  upon  colour  as  we  have  symphonies  depending  solely  upon 
sdund.  In  Turner's  works  we  find  the  nearest  approach  ;  but  even  he, 
by  the  necessary  limitation  of  his  art,  is  without  the  property  of  velo- 
city. The  canvas  does  not  change  to  the  eye  —  all  that  is,  is  presented 
simultaneously,  as  in  one  complex  chord,  and  thus  the  charm  of 
velocity,  which  is  so  great  a  property  in  emotion,  and  which  might 
belong  to  a  colour-art,  is  denied  to  the  painter. 

Colour  now  stands  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  painter's  art 
as  sound  amongst  the  Greeks  did  to  the  art  of  the  gymnast.  But 
just  as  we  speak  of  the  classic  age  as  a  time  long  before  the  era  of 
real  music,  so  by-and-bye  posterity  may  allude  to  the  present  age 
as  an  age  before  the  colour-art  was  known  —  an  age  in  which  colour 
had  not  yet  been  developed  into  a  language  of  pure  emotion,  but 
simply  used  as  an  accessory  to  drawing,  as  music  was  once  to  bodily 
exercise  and  rhythmic  recitation. 

And  here  I  will  express  my  conviction  that  a  colour-art  exactly 
analogous  to  the  sound-art  of  music  is  possible,  and  is  amongst  the 
arts  which  have  to  be  traversed  in  the  future,  as  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  music  have  been  in  the  past.  Nor  do  I  see  why 
it  should  not  equal  any  of  these  in  the  splendour  of  its  results  and 
variety  of  its  applications.  Had  we  but  a  system  of  colour-notation 
which  would  as  intensely  and  instantaneously  connect  itself  with 
every  possible  tint,  and  possess  the  power  of  combining  colours  before 
the  mind's  eye,  as  a  page  of  music  combines  sounds  through  the  eye 
to  the  mind's  ear  —  had  we  but  instruments,  or  some  appropriate  art- 
mechanism  for  rendering  such  colour-notation  into  real  waves  of 
colour  before  the  bodily  eye,  we  should  then  have  actually  realised 
a  new  art,  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  whose  developments  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  estimate.  The  reader,  whose  eye  is  passionately 
responsive  to  colour,  may  gain  some  faint  anticipation  of  the  colour- 
art  of  the  future,  if  he  will  try  to  recall  the  kind  of  impression 
made  upon  him  by  the  exquisite  colours  painted  upon  the  dark  curtain 
of  the  night  at  an  exhibition  of  fireworks.  -I  select  fireworks  as  an 
illustration  in  preference  to  the  most  gorgeous  sunset,  because  I  am 
not  speaking  of  nature,  but  art  —  that  is  to  say,  something  into  the 
composition  of  which  the  mind  of  man  has  entered,  and  whose  very 
meaning  depends  upon  its  bearing  the  evidences  of  human  design : 
and  I  select  pyrotechny,  instead  of  painting  of  any  kind,  because  in 
it  we  get  the  important  emotional  property  of  velocity,  'necessarily 
absent  from  fixed  colouring. 

At  such  a  display  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  are,  in  fact,  present  at 
the  most  astonishing  revelations  of  light  and  colour.  The  effects 
produced  are  indeed  often  associated  with  vulgar  patterns,  loud  noises, 
and  the  most  coarse  and  stupid  contrasts.  Sometimes  the  combina- 
tions are  felicitous  for  a  moment,  and  by  the  merest  chance.  But 
usually  they  are  chaotic,  incoherent,  discordant,  and  supportable  only 
owing   to    the   splendour   of  the   materials   employed.     But  what  a 
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majestic  symphony  might  not  be  played  with  such  orchestral  blazes 
of  incomparable  colour !  what  delicate  melodies  composed  of  single 
floating  lights,  changing  and  melting  from  one  slow  intensity  to 
another  through  the  dark,  until  some  tender  dawn  of  opal  from 
below  might  perchance  receive  the  last  fluttering  pulse  of  ruby  light 
and  prepare  the  eye  for  some  new  passage  of  exquisite  colour !  Why 
should  we  not  go  down  to  the  Palace  of  the  People  and  assist  at  a 
real  colour-prelude  or  symphony,  as  we  now  go  down  to  hear  a  work 
by  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  ?  But  the  colour-art  must  first  be  con- 
stituted, its  symbols  and  phraseology  discovered,  its  instruments 
invented,  and  its  composers  born.  Up  to  that  time,  music  will  have 
no  rival  as  an  art-medium  of  emotion. 

Music  and  the  Age. 

Modern  music  is  the  last  great  legacy  which  Rome  has  left  to  the 
world.  It  is  also  remarkable  as  a  distinct  product  of  Christian  civili- 
sation. Christianity  ended  by  producing  that  peculiar  passion  for  self- 
analysis,  that  rage  for  the  anatomy  of  emotion,  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  The  life  of  the  Greek  was  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  objective.  His  art  represented  the  physical  beauty 
in  which  he  delighted ;  but  the  faces  of  his  statues  were  usually 
without  emotion.  His  poetry  was  the  expression  of  _  strong  rather 
than  subtle  feeling.  He  delighted  in  dramas  with  but  few  charac- 
ters, and  with  hardly  any  plot.  He  could  have  but  little  need  of 
music  to  express  his  emotions,  for  they  could  be  adequately  rendered 
by  sculpture  and  recitation.  Ancient  Rome,  in  its  best  times,  had  no 
sympathy  with  any  kind  of  art ;  to  conquer  and  to  make  laws  for 
the  conquered  was  her  peculiar  mission.  Still  less  than  Greece 
could  she  stand  in  need  of  a  special  language  for  her  emotions,  which 
were  of  a  simple,  austere,  and  practical  character,  and  found  in  the 
daily  duties  of  the  citizen-life  a  sufficient  outlet  of  expression. 
Christianity  first  revealed  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  life,  deepened 
the  channels  of  natural  feeling,  and  unfolded  capacities  of  emotion 
which  strove  in  vain  for  any  articulate  expression.  But  Christianity 
had  to  pass  through  several  stages  before  she  met  with  Music. 

The  active  missionary  spirit  had  first  to  subside  and  be  replaced 
by  the  otiose  and  contemplative  mood,  before  anything  like  a  desire 
for  an  art-medium  of  expression  could  make  itself  felt  in  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  monastic  life  that 
this  desire  first  arose.  The  monks  created  modern  music.  From 
being  intensely  active  the  genius  of  Christianity  became  intensely 
meditative  and  introspective.  The  devotee  had  time  to  examine 
what  was  going  on  within  him,  to  chronicle  the  different  emotional 
atmospheres  of  his  ecstasy,  to  note  the  elations  and  depressions  of 
the  religious'  life,  the  velocity  of  its  aspirations,  the  intensity  of  its 
enthusiasms,  the  complex  struggle  for  ever  going  on  betv/een  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  the  ever-changing  proportions  and  forms 
which  one  and  the  other  assumed.  Out  of  these  experiences  at 
length  arose  the  desire  for  art-expression.  Gothic  architecture 
supplied   one   form,   and   the    Italian   schools  of  painting   another ; 
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but  already  the  key-note  of  a  more  perfect  emotional  language 
had  been  struck,  which  was  destined  to  supply  an  unparalleled 
mode  of  utterance,  both  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  Such  a 
language  would  be  valuable  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  desire  for  its  expression.  The 
fusion  of  the  Church  and  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  at  once  the  type  and  the  starting-point  of  all  those  mixed 
and  powerful  influences  which  characterise  what  we  call  modern 
civilisation,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sceptre  of  music  should 
have  passed  from  fallen  Rome  to  free  Germany  just  at  the  time  when 
Rome  showed  herself  most  incompetent  to  understand  and  cope  with 
the  many-sided  spirit  of  the  age,  which  Germany  may  be  said  to  have 
created. 

If  we  were  now  asked  roughly  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  we  should  say  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  an  analysing  and  a  recording  genius.  There  is  hardly  anything 
on  earth  which  Goethe  —  the  very  incarnation  of  modern  culture  — 
has  not  done  something  towards  analysing  and  recording.  Scientific 
research  has  taken  complete  possession  of  the  unexplored  regions  of 
the  physical  world.  Kant  and  Hegel  have  endeavoured  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  pure  reason.  Swedenborg  set  the  fashion  for 
giving  law  and  system  to  the  most  abnormal  states  of  human  con- 
sciousness. There  is  not  an  aspect  of  nature,  or  complication  of 
character,  or  contrast  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  has  not  been 
delineated  by  modern  novelists  and  painted  by  modern  artists, 
whilst  the  national  poets  of  Europe,  whether  we  think  of  Goethe, 
Heine,  Lamartine,  De  Musset,  or  our  own  living  poets  —  Tennyson 
and  Browning  —  have  all  shown  the  strongest  disposition  to  probe  and 
explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  arrange  and 
re-arrange  the  insoluble  problems  of  life,  which  never  seemed  so 
insoluble  as  now,  to  present  facts  with  all  their  by-play,  to  trace 
emotion  through  all  its  intricate  windings,  and  describe  the  varia- 
tions of  the  soul's  temperature  from  its  most  fiery  heats  to  its  most 
glacial  intensities. 

If  I  were  asked  to  select  two  poems  most  characteristic  of  the 
emotional  tendencies  of  this  age,  I  should  select  the  "  In  Memoriam  " 
and  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book" — for  in  both  these  works  the  intro- 
spective tendency  and  the  restless  endeavour  to  present,  with  minute 
fidelity,  an  immense  crowd  of  feelings  with  something  like  a  symphonic 
unity  of  effect,  culminate. 

Art,  literature,  and  science  are  all  redundant  with  the  same 
analytical  and  emotional  tendencies. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  such  an  age  should  be  the  very  age  in  which 
music,  at  once  an  analytical  science  and  a  pure  art-medium  of  emotion, 
has,  with  a  rapidity  like  that  of  sculpture  in  Greece  or  painting  in 
Italy,  suddenly  reached  its  highest  perfection  ? 

Music  is  pre-eminently  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because 
it  is  in  a  supreme  manner  responsive  to  the  emotional  wants,  the 
mixed  aspirations  and  the  passionate  self-consciousness  of  The  Age. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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IN  the  year  1336  (the  old  chronicler  says  1338,  but  this  is 
evidently  an  error)  the  Lord  Robert  of  Artois  rode  out  along 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  hawking. 
The  day  was  fine  for  the  sport ;  but  Lord  Robert  rode  moodily  through 
the  fields  and  woods,  where,  as  the  old  rhyming  chronicle  tells  us,  "  the 
merry  birds  had  ceased  to  sing ;  the  air  was  cool,  the  grapes  were  ripe, 
and  the  foliage  drying  up  ;  and  the  leaves  showering  down  from  the 
trees  thickly  strewed  the  highway."  For  the  Lord  Robert  had  a  bitter 
grief  gnawing  at  his  heart ;  and  in  the  silent  birds,  the  withering  vines, 
and  the  fallen  leaves,  he  saw  but  so  many  symbols  of  his  own  wrecked 
hopes  and  ruined  fortunes. 

The  Lord  Robert  of  Artois,  peer  of  France,  was  by  birth  of  the 
noblest  blood  in  the  kingdom,  a  descendant  of  Louis  viii.  and  cousin 
to  the  King,  Philip  of  Valois.  On  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Artois, 
his  great-uncle,  he  had  laid  claim  to  the  County,  _ one  of  the  most 
splendid  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  was  adjudged  by  King  Philip  the 
Fair  to  the  sister  of  the  deceased  Count.  Nor  was  his  attempt  to 
vindicate  his  claim  under  Philip  of  Valois  more  successful.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  produced  certain  papers  establishing  his  claim,  which  he 
asserted  had  been  discovered  by  miracle ;  but  on  investigation  they 
were  proved  to  be  forgeries.  The  commissioners  who  had  the  exami- 
nation in  hand  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  abyss  of  crime  which 
they  had  uncovered.  Not  only  forgery,  but  poisoning,  and  the  dread- 
ful mysteries  of  sorcery  were  brought  to  light.  The  frightful  super 
stition  of  the  volt  or  voust,  a  waxen  efiigy  of  the  person  whose  life  is 
aimed  at,  upon  which  tortures  are  inflicted  with  various  circumstances 
of  magical  ceremony,  which  cause  them  to  be  experienced  by  the  un- 
happy victim  of  the  incantation,  played  here  a  conspicuous  part.  But 
the  Canidias  of  the  middle  ages  had  hideous  secrets  unknown  to  the 
enchantresses  of  Theocritus,  Virgil,  or  Horace :  the  waxen  effigy  w-as 
baptized  by  a  wicked  priest,  with  all  the  ceremonies  which  would  have 
been  used  with  a  Christian  child,  and  in  the  name  of  the  intended 
victim.  Lord  Robert,  if  the  witnesses  told  the  truth,  had  not  shrunk 
from  even  this  frightful  blasphemy. 

The  result  was  that  Lord  Robert's  claim  was  denied  ;  his  accomplice, 
a  woman  named  Divion,  burned  "  in  the  pig-market  near  the  gate  St. 
Honore  " ;  his  estates  all  confiscated,  and  himself  forced  to  fly  from 
France.  But  wherever  he  went,  the  implacable  hostility  of  Philip  of 
Valois  pursued  him  ;  nor  did  he  find  an  asylum  until  he  reached  the 
court  of  Edward,  third  of  the  name.  King  of  England. 

His  proudest  ambition  blasted,  his  ancient  name  disgraced,  peer  of 
France  no  longer,  but  a  beggar  and  an  exile,  followed  everywhere  by 
the   sharp  arrows  of  his  potent  adversary's  unrelenting   hate  —  no 
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wonder  Lord.  Robert's  soul  was  full  of  bitterness,  and  that  he  had  no 
eye  for  the  soft  splendors  of  a  bright  September  day,  no  ear  for  the 
gentle  murmurs  of  the  silver  river,  rippling  around  "  the  haunts  of 
coot  and  hern,"  or  the  soft  rustling  of  the  light  leaves  brushed  by  his 
horse's  feet,  "pour  ce  qu'il  li  souvint  du  tres  gentil  pais." 

But  on  a  sudden  a  rush  was  heard  and  a  beat  of  wings,  and  from 
an  islet  covered  with  reeds  and  osiers  a  splendid  heron  rose  into 
the  air  and  commenced  his  soaring  flight.  The  instinct  of  the  sports- 
man for  the  moment  aroused  the  Lord  Robert  from  his  revery,  and 
unhooding  the  "muskadin  "  on  his  wrist,  he  loosed  her  jesses  and  let 
her  fly  after  the  quarry.  With  eager  eyes  he  watched  the  hot  pursuit, 
the  fierce  struggle  for  the  "  pride  of  place,"  as  it  was  technically 
called  —  the  superior  height  which  enabled  the  hawk  to  pounce  upon 
its  victim.  Higher  and  higher  they  soared  in  dizzy  gyres  ;  but  at  last 
the  long  wings  of  the  strong  falcon  gained  her  the  mastery,  and  she 
dropped  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  heron,  who  with  head  thrown 
back  and  sharp  bill  held  vertically,  endeavored  to  impale  the  foe. 
Great  was  the  exultation  of  Lord  Robert  when  his  falcon  by  a  slight 
and  almost  imperceptible  side  movement  baffled  this  strategy,  struck 
her  talons  into  the  neck  and  back  of  her  prey,  and  hawk  and  quarry 
came  tumbling  together  to  the  river-bank. 

The  Lord  Robert  petted  and  praised  his  favorite  bird ;  fed  her  with 
meat  from  his  hawking-pouch,  replaced  the  hood  over  her  eyes,  and 
secured  her  again  by  the  jesses.  And  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than 
the  old  gloom  fell  again  upon  his  spirit ;  and  he  was  ashamed  that  the 
capture  of  a  water-fowl  should  for  the  time  have  eclipsed  the  memory 
of  his  wrongs  and  his  sufferings. 

But  as  he  looked  at  the  quivering  mass  of  white  plumage  at  his  feet, 
a  fantastic  custom  of  the  chivalry  of  the  time  came  into  his  mind,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  the  heron  an  instrument  towards  accomplishino- 
his  vengeance  on  the  King  of  France. 

Edward  the  Third,  the  knightliest  king  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne,  was  then  in  the  full  strength  and  ardor  of  his  youth,  burnino- 
with  the  desire  to  efface  the  inglorious  memory  of  his  father's  reign 
and  to  emulate  the  illustrious  deeds  of  his  heroic  grandfather.  More- 
over he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France,  by  right  of  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  whose 
three  sons  had  died  without  male  issue,  leaving  Edward  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  if,  as  some  jurists  maintained,  the  Salic  law  which 
debarred  a  woman  from  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  France,  did  not 
prevent  her  from  transmitting  a  right  which  she  could  not  herself 
enjoy. 

And  yet  with  this  splendid  heritage  inviting  him,  the  rightful  lord 
(as  himself  deemed)  of  the  two  fairest  kingdoms  in  Europe  had  com- 
menced his  reign  by  an  act  of  humiliation.  He  had  done  homage  to 
the  King  of  France  for  part  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  own  king- 
dom, and  had  acknowledged  his  enemy  and  vassal  to  be  his  lord  para- 
mount. Robert  of  Artois  judged  rightly  when  he  deemed  this 
humiliation  to  be  rankling  in  the  King's  bosom,  and  thought  that  it 
would  need  but  little  to  fan  his  wrath  into  a  flame. 
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The  King's  council  with  their  sovereign  were  seated  at  meat  in  the 
palace,  and  the  feast  was  at  its  height.  But  the  King  sat  with  his 
head  bowed  down,  plunged  in  thought.  On  a  sudden  joyous  music 
was  heard  without,  and  there  came  into  the  hall  two  players  of  the  viol 
with  a  citharist  — "  deux  maistres  de  vielle  avec  un  quistreneus  " — 
followed  by  two  gaily  dressed  maidens  of  high  rank — "deux  puchelles, 
filles  de  deux  marchis,"  says  the  chronicler  —  singing  to  their  accom- 
paniment, and  bearing  in  their  hands  a  silver  dish  on  which  was 
placed  the  heron.  After  them  came  Lord  Robert,  who  addressed 
himself  to  the  knights  around  the  king,  and  ordering  the  heron  to  be 
presented  to  them,  invited  them  to  make  upon  it  such  vows  as  befitted 
their  valor,  "inasmuch  as  of  all  birds  it  was  the  vilest  and  most  timid, 
being  even  afraid  of  its  own  shadow ;  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
brought  it  as  a  worthy  offering  to  present  to  the  greatest  coward  then 
living  or  that  had  ever  been  seen,  Edward,  King  of  England,  who  had 
tamely  allowed  the  King  of  France  to  despoil  him  of  his  rights." 

When  Edward  heard  this  bold  taunt  of  the  Lord  Robert,  he  trem- 
bled with  rage,  but  commanding  himself,  ordered  the  heron  to  be 
brought  near,  and  vowed  upon  it  that  before  the  month  was  over  he 
would  pass  the  sea  and  meet  his  enemy,  Philip  of  Valois,  face  to  face, 
though  he  had  but  one  man  to  ten.  Then  the  Lord  Robert  smiled, 
and  said  to  himself,  "  Methinks  by  this  heron  which  I  have  taken 
to-day,  a  great  war  will  be  begun."  And  in  like  manner  he  vowed  that 
he  would  himself  avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  France. 

The  enthusiasm  increased.  At  a  sign  "  the  two  minstrels  violled 
melodiously,  according  truly  with  the  citharist,  and  the  two  maidens 
sweetly  sang  "  a  song,  the  words  of  which  were  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  vow  just  made,  and  which  was  to  have  such  awful  results. 
The  song,  or  virelai,  told  of  love,  and  its  burden  was  — 

"I  go  to  the  green  fields  where  love  inviteth  me." 

It  was  to  blazing  towns,  blackened  ruins,  and  fields  crimsoned  with 
blood,  that  these  gay  champions  and  their  descendants  to  the  sixth 
generation  were  to  go. 

Lord  Robert,  with  his  attendants,  then  crossed  the  hall  and  pre- 
sented the  heron  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  who  was  sitting  by  his 
lady,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  loved  him  loyally."  When 
called  upon  by  Lord  Robert  to  make  his  vow,  he  turned  to  her  and 
besought  her  "  to  lend  him  one  finger  to  close  his  right  eye.  To  this 
she  replied  that  she  would  lend  him  two,  if  he  desired  it,  and  there- 
upon she  placed  two  fingers  upon  his  eye  and  shut  it  close.  And  he 
asked  her,  with  great  courtesy  —  Fair  one,  is  it  well  shut  ?  Ay,  truly 
is  it,  she  said." — 

"  Et  chix  a  demande  moult  gracieusement, 
Bele,  est-il  bien  clos .'     Oyl,  certainement." 

Then  he  vowed  that  happen  what  might  (aviegne  qu'aviegne)  he 
would  not  open  that  eye  until  he  had  met  the  forces  of  Philip  in  a 
pitched  battle. 

Then  the  maiden,  his  love,  vowed  that  she  would  take  no  husband, 
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were  he  duke,  count,  prince,  or  marquis,  until  this  vassal  of  hers  had 
accomplished  his  vow ;  but  when  he  returned  she  would  bestow  upon 
him  her  heart. 

Next  Robert  carried  the  heron  to  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  saying, 
"  Now,  Sir  Walter,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  vow  to  the  heron  accord- 
ing to  your  honorable  pleasure."  And  Sir  Walter  vowed  that  he 
would  burn  a  strong  city  and  slay  the  population  all  in  a  day. 

Then  Lord  Robert  lifted  high  the  heron,  and  the  gay  quintette 
struck  up  a  song  of  which  the  burden  was  — 

"  Faithful  love  leads  us,  who  hath  enchanted  us." 

Then  in  like  manner  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Suffolk  vowed,  the 
Lord  of  Fauquemont  and  the  Lord  of  Beaumont,  and  others  ;  and 
ever  the  vows  grew  wilder  and  more  ferocious.  Some  swore  that  they 
would  "ravage  and  massacre  without  pity,  and  spare  neither  mill  nor 
altar,  woman  nor  child,  relation  nor  friend."'  At  last  the  heron  was 
presented  to  the  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  whose  vow,  if  we  may 
believe  the  old  chronicler  who  records  it,  was  so  frightful  in  its  form 
that  even  the  King  was  horrified  and  ordered  that  the  heron  should  be 
carried  no  further. 

This  was  the  famous  Vow  of  the  Heron,  a  vow  more  fruitful  in 
miseries  and  that  has  had  more  calamitous  consequences  for  Europe 
than  any  other  event  in  history.  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  France  pil- 
laged, burnt  and  ravaged  to  the  gates  of  Paris  —  insurrection,  the 
Jacquerie,  pestilence,  famine  and  civil  war  were  its  immediate  fruits. 
For  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years  the  war  raged  almost  without 
intermission,  occasioning  untold  miseries,  and  leaving  the  two  nations 
a  legacy  of  hate  which  is  even  yet  not  extinguished.  The  hostility 
which  it  engendered  is  visible  through  all  modern  history ;  and  not 
merely  the  sack  of  Limoges  or  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  but  Gravelines, 
Malplaquet,  Fontenoy,  Trafalgar,  Waterloo,  are  but  links  in  a  chain. 
It  has  sharpened  the  pencil  of  the  caricaturist  and  envenomed  the  pen 
of  the  satirist ;  and  to  this  day  the  policy  and  temper  of  the  two 
nations  are  to  no  small  extent  shaped  by  traditions  running  back  in  un- 
broken succession  to  the  ill-omened  Vow  of  the  Heron. 

W.  Hand  Browne. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Introducktory.      Diffrunce  betwixt  Myself  and  Other  Histoarians. 
Sperrit  and  Puppus  iiv  the  Wnk.     The  Addiimsian  Met  hud. 

UV  thoase  great  Histoarians  uv  the  Waw  —  Pollud,  Macfearson, 
Hopper,  Grealy,  Frank  Mo — who  is  Frank  Mo?  —  and  them, 
I  am  not  wun  uv  'em.  The  resin  why  I  am  not  wun  uv  'em  is  this  — 
they  are  a  writin  for  posterrity  (espeshully  Grealy)  while  I'm  a  writin 
for  munny.  Sum  uv  'em  are  a  writin  for  faim,  which  is  the  Frentch 
for  hunger,  and  I  hoap  they'll  git  it  and  hold  onto  it  tite,  for  it  is  very 
slippy.  I  had  sum  uv  it  wunst,  but  findin  it  didn't  pass  currunt  for 
family  groseries,  I  drapt  it.  Litererry  and  polittikul  faim  mostly  goes 
out  in  whiskey  enyway,  and  is  uv  littil  vally.  Tharfo  I'm  a  writin  for 
munny,  eavin  greenbacks,  and  hence  I  truss  thar  will  be  no  jellosy  on 
the  part  uv  my  contemptoraries,  for  I'm  detummined  to  quorl  with 
noboddy,  exsept  my  publisher,  who  will  cheet  me  as  a  matter  uv  coase. 
How  else  could  he  afifode  to  pay  writers  not  so  popplar  as  me,  say 
nuthin  uv  his  family  ixpensis  ? 

Another  diffrunce  betwixt  myself  and  uther  histoarians  uv  the  day 
is  that  they  are  (or  say  they  are)  writin  a  true  and  imparshul  acount 
uv  what  akurd  enduringe  uv  the  Waw.  It  is  the  habbit  uv  pepul  uv 
this  class  to  talk  in  this  way,  and  perchanse  they  reely  b'leeve  and 
mean  what  they  prommis.  Alast !  how  futile  is  thar  effuts,  frum 
Herodditus  down  to  Hopper  with  his  picktchers.  But  I  would  not  be 
pusnul.  As  for  me,  I  mought  as  well  stait  frankly  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  write  a  imparshul  Histry.  Far  frum  imitating  the  exampul  of  the 
Waw  Department  at  Washintun,  and  tellin  uv  the  truth  recklissly  and 
regardliss  of  konsekenses,  I  shall  not  hesitate,  whenever  it  suit  my 
puppus,  to  tell  the  most  infunnul  lies  that  ever  issued  frum  mortul 
man.  Ef  Mr.  Enybody  is  offendid,  I  shall  be  sorry,  but  the  methud 
uv  the  Wuk  kin  in  no  otherwise  be  carried  out.  I  make  out  my  kase 
in  my  oan  mind  befo  startin,  and  then  wuk  the  facts  up  to  it.  In  this 
way  aloan,  I  fansy,  kin  a  truly  filosophikul  Histry  be  construcktid. 

As  has  bin  sed,  this  shell  be  strickly  a  parshul  Histry,  not  for  the 
resin  that  my  auntysedants  fubbid  any  other  or  becaws  I  billeeve 
fumly  the  South  was  rite  in  the  matter,  but  becaws  I  chews  it  soe  to 
bee.  And  I  chews  it  soe  to  bee,  becaws  I  don't  know  ennything  about 
the  other  side  (altho'  I've  red  thar  ofishul  repotes,  and  thar  still  mo 
reliabul  newspapers)  and  don't  want  to  know  nuthin  'bout  it.  And  it 
aint  necessary  I  should,  in  odder  to  carry  out  my  desine,  which  is  to 
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be  abused  —  wharby  my  Wuk  will  become  famus,  will  sell  reddily,  and 
I  shell  make  munny.  For  munny  is  my  standpint,  as  afosed.  And 
from  this  pint  uv  vue,  histry  was  newer  wrote  befo  ;  the  motive  is 
purely  oridginal  with  me,  and  a  patint  hav  bin  aplied  for.  Mr.  Charls 
Reed,  orther  uv  "White  Lize,"  "Never  Too  Lait  to  Mend,"  and  sich, 
calls  this  kind  uv  writin  "  Numskulliculture,"  and  says  it  perduces  the 
finist  afects  in  fickshun  and  paintin.  We  shell  see  what  it  will  do  for 
histry. 

McCawly,  in  his  S.  A.  on  Histry,  informs  the  publick,  with  grate 
modisty,  that  histry  was  never  properly  wrote  tell  he  writ  it.  But  did 
he  doo  it  properly  in  his  oan  Histry?  Cumpyar  him  with  Alisun,  for 
instants.  I  paws  for  a  wreply.  Buckul  alsoe  gives  his  vues  uv  the 
proper  maner  to  rite  histry,  and  eavin  goes  so  fur  as  to  string  out  the 
naims  uv  the  books  he  red,  which  is  as  long  as  the  muster-roll  of 
Grant's  army  or  a  list  uv  Rebells'  parduns.  But  all  this  perade  uv 
lernin,  in  my  apinyun,  didn't  evail  to  perduce  a  reely  good  Histry,  sich 
as  this  shell  bee.  Now,  with  a  verry  modrit  apresiashun  uv  my  abil- 
litys,  and  with  a  perfoun  ignorunce  uv  the  facts  in  the  kais,  I  under- 
take to  say  and  doo  say  that  the  Wuk  forthcomin  from  my  pen  is  the 
only  trewly  vallibul  historrikul  Wuk  which  has  apeard  since  the  Book 
uv  Jobe  —  which  he  was  a  good  histoarianer,  becaws  he  confind  him- 
self to  a  narrytiv  uv  his  oan  suffrins,  with  a  okashunal  excurshun 
discriptiv  uv  wild  asses,  waw-hosses,  and  the  hevinly  boddies.  Meenin 
no  irreverunce,  I  kin  but  think  that  Jobe  would  hav  maid  a  fine  Army 
Corrispondent.  The  newspapers  would  have  paid  mo  for  him  than  the 
Tribune  done  for  Charls  Shirts's  turgidversations  from  Washington. 
Indeed,  he  was,  by  ods,  the  best  literary  man  uv  his  clay,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  Sumner,  in  his  generul  onslaught  upon  "slave-literature," 
has  not  tetched  him  up  a  little,  for  he  was  a  "  slave-driver  "  of  large 
size,  and,  to  that  extent,  a  Suthun  man,  tho'  not  a  Seseshunist,  as  was 
Abraham  and  Lot,  and  alsoe  the  10  Tribes. 

The  sperrit  and  puppus  uv  the  Wuk  may  be  getherd  from  what  has 
bin  sed  above,  but  the  methud  uv  the  Wuk  remains  to  bee  discribde. 
The  sperrit  uv  it  is  the  sperrit  uv  a  Snthun  man,  waitin  pashuntly  for 
Wradiculisum  to  perrish,  in  odder  that  he  may  releeve  himself  freely, 
and  it  is  a  grate  releef  to  a  whipt  party  to  cuss  and  swar  outwudly  as 
well  as  inwudly ;  and  the  puppus  uv  it  is  the  puppus,  not  to  annoy 
posteriorty  —  which  will  hav  waws  enuf  uv  its  oan  to  write  and  read 
about  —  but  to  pay  bode  bills,  and,  ef  possibul,  a  far  sheer  uv  the 
expensis  uv  beinge  lickt  by  the  Yankees.  It  is  a  consoundid  hard 
thing  to  git  knocked  down  and  stompt  on,  and  then  git  up  and  pull 
out  a  verry  small  pockit-puss  and  pay  the  man  whar  knockt  you  down 
everry  cent  you've  got  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  the  fate  uv  nations,  and 
sich  is  life.  Them  that  dances  must  pay  the  fiddler,  and  them  that 
bets  at  forrer  can't  ixpect  to  win  evvry  tiem,  evin  ef  they  do  copper. 
Stait  Rites  was  our  stake ;  we  slapt  it  on  the  Jack  uv  Seseshun  and 
coppered  with  the  nigger,  but  it  wan't  no  use.  Linkum  got  a  fresh 
pack  and  a  new  dealer  every  gaim  —  fust  McDowl,  then  McClellen, 
then  Pope,  then  Burnsides,  then  Hooker,  then  Meade,  and  finuUy 
Grant,  an  old  hand  at  the  bellows,  and  our  pile  disapeard  in  tofo,  as 
they  say  in   Latin.     We  couldn't   raise   anuther  stake  and  the  gaim 
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closed  at  Appomattux  C.  H.,  to  open  next  time  prehaps  in  Mexico, 
whar,  instid  uv  forrer,  we'll  play  vi07ite  for  the  Hauls  uv  the  Monte 
Zoomers  —  and  a  big  haul  it  will  be,  you  bet.  I  hearwith  file  my 
application  for  the  office  of  Post  Quortermarster  or  Cheef  of  the  Freed 
Indianman's  Bewro  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  ef  thar  is  enny  mo  lucretiv 
and  useless  place,  I  won't  object  to  it,  for  I  am  thoroughly  lawyerul 
and  a  good  Yeuniun  man  on  this  questchun.  Ketchum,  when  Chase 
was  Seckerterry  uv  the  Tresusury,  wan't  no  better. 

It  is  a  konsolation  to  the  defected  party  to  know  that,  at  vayus 
times  during  the  gaim,  thar  was  but  one  mo  tern  in  the  box,  and,  ef  we 
hadn't  copperd,  we'd  have  bustid  the  bank.  Alsoe  it  is  a  cumfut  to 
know  that  when  that  gaim  of  vwjite  opens,  we'll  be  on  the  dealer's  side 
of  the  table  and  git  a  far  persentage  uv  the  winnings.  However,  histry, 
unlike  forrer,  deals  not  with  the  present  or  the  fewcher,  but  with  the 
past,  and  I  must  retreat  to  my  sheep-meat,  as  the  Frentch  says. 

Two  methuds  surgestid  themselfT  to  me. 

I.  To  misregard  all  miner  pussons  and  ivvents,  and  to  cunfine 
myself  stedily  to  a  diskription  uv  the  desisiv  battils  and  the  prinsipul 
karactures  which  figgerd  in  the  Waw. 

This  would  make  a  verry  intrestinge  Histry  indeed,  but  it  would  not 
be  purely  aridginul.  It  would  inable  me,  too,  to  vent  my  sarchasms 
on  certin  pussunidges  agin  -whoom  I  feal  a  fealin  ;  but  that  is  the 
methud  uv  uther  historians  ;  and,  besides,  I  kin  do  it  to  better 
idvantage  in  the  Methud  follrin. 

II.  The  aim  uv  all  historrykul  writers  is  to  narrate,  with  great  or 
greater  inackuracy,  ivents  —  to  tell  what  was  done.  Now  it  acurd  to 
me,  that  a  aridginal  Histry  must  uv  nesessity  consist  uv  a  narytiv  or 
tail  uv  Tvhat  was  not  do?ie  —  in  other  wirds,  uv  what  mought  have  bin 
done,  what  ought  to  have  bin  done,  and  yet  it  was  neglecktid  to  be 
did.  This,  tharfo,  is  my  methud  —  the  Addumsian  Methud,  introduced 
for  the  fust  tiem  in  polight  litterychewer,  and  destinied,  herearfter,  to 
be  adoptid  everywhar,  in  all  lands  and  in  all  langvvidges,  as  the  only 
true  methud  uv  historickul  comperzishun. 

I  shell  bring  toe  my  task  a  mind  prejudished  to  the  last  degree  in 
favor  uv  my  oan  apinyuns,  and  a  heart  filled  with  malice  and  all 
uncharrytubbleness  for  thoas  who  dar  to  diffur  with  me  in  anyway 
whatsumever.  I  shell  lie  pint-blank,  by  in  new  endo  and  old  endo. 
I  shell  show  that  whatevver  I  shell  show  (and  this  is,  as  yit,  very 
unsertin)  could  not  hav  bin  shown  in  any  other  way  by  any  other  man 
ixsept  miself  In  a  wird,  I  shell  avoid,  ef  possibul,  all  the  urrors  uv 
the  histoarians  uv  the  day,  and,  takinge  warning  by  the  fait  uv  Hedh', 
Abbut,  and  Bankrupft,  I  shell  so  shaip  my  coase  as  to  offend  everybodcly 
puppusly,  and  not  unintenshunly,  as  po  Davy  Hume  says  he  did. 
The  world  is  full  of  corns,  made  to  be  trod  on,  espeshly  by  histoarians 
uv  thar  own  times  ;  and  I  be  durn  ef  I  dont  inten  to  tred  on  as  menny 
uv  'em  as  I  possibly  kin.  But  Cunfedrit  corns,  I  shell  tred  litely 
on  um. 
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ARLY  in  the  past  autumn  I  was  invited  to  spend  a  week  in 
the  country,  at  the  residence  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Rural.  The 
weather  was  fine,  the  air  balmy,  and  the  two  daughters  of  my  friend  were 
charming.  They  had  revelled  in  the  society  of  spruce  young  beaux 
during  the  summer,  and  were  no  doubt  instituting  odious  comparisons 
between  them  and  the  present  writer  during  the  time  of  my  stay. 
They  have  a  brother,  Master  Tom,  aged  14,  and  accurate  in  his 
measurement  of  the  interval  separating  the  present  from  the  proximate 
school-term.  He  is  a  terrible  youth,  and  I  look  back  upon  the 
memory  of  my  intercourse  with  him  with  a  shudder  as  his  numberless 
pranks  come  into  view.  I  have  a  natural  distrust  of  the  animal,  and 
therefore  exerted  all  my  powers  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
Tom  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  Probably  T  succeeded  as  well  as  any 
being  blessed  with  discourse  of  reason  could  succeed.  I  gave  him 
my  pocket-knife,  green-backed  stamps  of  various  denominations,  and 
allowed  him  to  break  the  main-spring  and  crystal  of  my  watch  ;  and  I 
think  he  retired  to  his  lair  contented.  The  young  ladies  played  a 
quantity  of  music,  sang  songs  in  many  languages,  each  of  them  singing 
a  distinct  tune  at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  nightly  recreation, 
and  the  effect  was  very  curious.  Miss  Susie,  the  elder,  had  a  penchant 
for  what  she  called  "  alto,"  which  I  presume  was  the  title  of  a  tune  that 
nobody  else  ever  tried  to  sing.  I  certainly  never  heard  anything  like 
it  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath,  and  I  doubt  if  it  can 
be  heard  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  unless  the  songs  of  the  mer- 
maids have  been  grossly  misrepresented.  Miss  Charlotte  always  "took 
the  air,"  and  I  fancied  that  she  took  a  good  deal  of  it,  as  her  lungs 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  she  generally  drowned  Miss  Susie's 
alto  completely.  Rural  said  he  sang  "  base,"  which  was  undoubtedly 
true  in  fact  if  defective  in  syntax.  The  ladies  had  a  favorite  song  in 
which  they  earnestly  implored  some  unknown  auditor  to  give  them  a  cot 
in  the  valley  they  loved,  and  a  home  in  the  greenwood  and  a  tent  in 
the  grove.  I  very  sincerely  wished  these  reasonable  requests  might  be 
granted,  but  was  totally  unable  to  gratify  them.  I  confess  that  my 
idea  of  a  cot  does  not  lead  me  to  place  so  high  a  value  upon  it^  and 
I  should  have  suggested  a  sofa  in  substitution,  but  I  could  not  make 
my  voice  heard  while  the  plaintive  request  was  being  presented.  I 
should  also  mention  that  my  attention  was  distracted  during  the 
performance  by  the  songs  of  two  mosquitoes,  who  took  occasional 
bites  at  the  tip  of  my  ear,  leading  me  to  "box  "  that  organ  repeatedly 
with  ineffective  vehemence.  The  same  insects,  slightly  reinforced, 
waited  upon  me  with  sleepless  vigilance  after  I  retired  to  my  sleeping 
apartment. 

Soon  after  breakfast  on  the  next  morning  I  was  formally  introduced 
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to  the  croquet  ground.  Miss  Susie  obligingly  remarked  that  she 
should  enjoy  my  visit  immensely,  as  I  would  make  the  "fourth  hand" 
at  that  fascinating  exercise.  She  took  me  into  partnership  and  gave 
me  my  first  lessons.     We  were  opposed  by  Miss  Charlotte  and  Tom. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  every  one  knows  what  Croquet  is,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  game.  My  total 
ignorance  filled  my  young  friends  with  amazement  and  contempt. 
Tom  inquired  if  it  was  really  true  that  I  had  "  wrote  things  that 
got  printed."  Probably  if  I  had  squared  the  circle  or  invented 
perpetual  motion,  all  the  fame  I  might  have  won  by  those  exploits 
v/ould  have  counted  for  nothing  in  that  presence.  I  got  through 
two  hoops,  with  some  slight  assistance  from  my  partner,  and  was 
then  fairly  afield.  I  happened  to  have  the  green  ball,  and  Master 
Tom,  with  that  charming  frankness  peculiar  to  his  age  and  sex. 
dubbed  me  with  the  sobriquet  "  Greeny,"  which  clung  to  me 
like  the  shirt  of  Nessus  while  I  remained  at  Rural's  hospitable 
home. 

"  Now  then,  Greeny  !  "  he  would  yell,  "  it's  your  turn.  Sock  her 
through  the  hoop  !  Missed  !  I  knowed  it !  My  lick  next !  look  out 
for  yer  shins !  "  and  his  ball  would  come  flying  over  the  grass  in  my 
direction  with  the  velocity  of  a  comet.  He  always  hit  my  ball,  and 
always  knocked  it  to  the  opposite  limit  of  the  ground. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  more  complete  manifestation  of  imbecility 
than  I  presented  when  I  was  once  more  required  to  knock  that 
infernal  green  ball.  There  was  no  object  in  sight  (my  vision  is  defec- 
tive), and  if  there  had  been,  I  was  wholly  incapable  and  demoralised. 
Once  my  ball  struck  Miss  Charlotte's,  and  her  sister  overwhelmed  me 
with  congratulations  and  directions.  In  this  horrid  game  all  human 
emotions  are  laid  aside.  Miss  Susie  was  positively  tigerish  in  her 
enmity  to  the  yellow  ball.  "  That's  Lottie,  Mr.  Jones  !  "  she  shouted, 
"  a  splendid  shot !  Knock  her  to  Jericho !  Knock  her  over  the 
fence  !  She's  a  Rover  !  Put  her  out !  "  Tom  grinned  sardonically 
as  I  prepared  to  obey  her  instructions.  "  Put  your  foot  on  the  green 
ball ;  that's  right !  Now !  Hard  as  you  can  hit ! "  I  raised  my 
mallet  and  struck  with  vim  ;  but,  like  Roderick  Dhu's  dagger,  it  came 
down  in  the  wrong  place,  and  expended  its  strength  on  a  favorite  corn 
which  I  have  been  nursing  for  twenty  years.  Ye  gods  !  how  it  hurt  1 
I  danced  over  the  ground,  gritted  my  teeth,  and  refrained  from  cursors- 
observations.  Tom  laughed  like  fifteen  hyenas,  crying  out  at  intervals 
as  he  caught  his  breath,  "  Try  it  over.  Greeny !  Better  luck  next 
time  !  You  could  not  pick  up  chips  when  you  was  small !  —  yer  foot 
covered  all  the  chips  you  could  reach  !  Take  another  lick !  You 
have  to  move  Lottie's  ball  six  inches."  The  next  attempt  was 
successful.  I  actually  "put  Miss  Lottie  out,"  and  then  got  through 
two  hoops  in  succession.  Our  side  won  that  game,  and  my  fair 
partner  declared  herself  entirely  contented  with  my  performances, 
and  engaged  me  for  the  "next  set." 

There  was  a  brief  respite  for  luncheon,  and  then  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  I  limped  into  the  house  to  dress  for  dinner  at  five  o'clock, 
and  rejoiced  to  know  that  it  would  be  too  dark  for  croquet  when  that 
important  meal  was  disposed  of 
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The  lowest  depth  of  polite  hypocrisy  was  sounded  that  evening 
when  I  begged  the  ladies  to  favor  us  with  a  "  little  music."  I  was 
dying  for  a  cigar  (Rural  don't  smoke,  confound  him !),  which  I 
desired  to  take  in  my  dressing-gown,  spread  out  at  full  length  on 
the  comfortable  lounge  in  my  chamber.  I  thought  I  might  be  able 
to  smother  those  twin  mosquitoes  in  cigar-smoke  as  they  sailed  around 
my  head.  But,  noblesse  oblige,  I  must  take  the  music  first.  I  took  it. 
Three  solid  hours.  It  began  by  inviting  me  to  void  le  sabre  de  mon 
pere,  and  repeated  the  invitation  about  forty  times  in  two  stanzas. 
Rural  did  a  great  deal  of  base,  in  the  most  forlorn  squeak  imaginable. 
Tom  fell  asleep  and  snored  consumedly.  How  I  envied  the  whelp 
as  he  sprawled  over  the  big  sofa  and  mingled  his  diapason  with 
Rural's  base  !  The  sweet  girls  were  in  full  vigor  and  in  full  song. 
They  had,  individually  and  collectively,  put  away  enough  roast  beef  at 
dinner  to  get  married  and  go  to  housekeeping  upon.  Their  appetites 
were  freshened  by  croquet,  which  had  also  strengthened  their  lungs. 
How  they  yel  —  warbled!  When  they  got  that  truculent  sabre 
sheathed,  they  collared  a  duetto,  in  which  they  promised  to  wander 
forth  again  when  night  came  o'er  the  plain.  In  this  performance  the 
soprano  and  alto  chased  each  other  distractingly,  but  the  girls  did 
not  seem  to  mind  it.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  terms, 
but  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  appeared  to  twist  the  words  of  this 
song  into  strange  contortions.  For  example,  I  remember  a  line  or 
two  which  ran  thus  — 

"  The  terrees  whose  berranches  hung-gung 
Above  the  fuUowing  errill, 
Upon  whose  banks  we  sung-gung 

The  songs  that  h-a-u-n-t  me  still !" 

They  haunt  me  certainly  to-day,  but  their  unquiet  ghosts  do  not  dis- 
turb me  as  did  the  sober  realities. 

With  a  smothered  gasp  of  relief,  I  remonstrated  feebly  when  they 
closed  the  piano  at  fifteen  minutes  past  ten.  Fifteen  minutes  later  I 
had  my  boots  off,  Cabafias  alight,  and  my  brains  in  working  order.  I 
smoked  and  reflected.  The  two  mosquitoes  kept  at  the  edge  of  my 
fumigation,  relentlessly  waiting  for  gore,  which  they  knew  they  would 
get  anon.  I  blew  smoke-rings  at  them,  and  watched  them  while  they 
dodged.  They  wondered  what  the  deuce  smoke  was  invented  for.  / 
wondered  what  the  deuce  croquet  was  invented  for.  Likewise,  music. 
Likewise,  mosquitoes. 

Somebody  says  croquet  is  an  improvement  upon  billiards.  I 
suppose  an  artillery  duel  with  rifled  cannon  is  an  improvement  upon 
croquet ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  dear  girls  will  have  the 
cannon  by  next  summer.  This  is  the  age  of  progress.  If  they  do, 
I  am  not  going  to  learn  the  game.  If  one  could  sit  quietly  at  a 
window  and  smoke,  and  watch  a  party  of  young  ladies  at  croquet, 
the  recreation  would  be  profitable.  The  game  belongs  to  the  girls. 
It  does  them  good.  It  is  "  out-door  exercise,"  and  it  expends  a  vast 
amount  of  superfluous  fury  which  otherwise  might  fall  upon  husbands 
or  brothers.  It  expands  the  cheating  faculties  also.  I  saw  Miss 
Lottie  move  her  ball  with  her  fairy  foot  three  times,  when  it  was  on 
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the  wrong  side  of  the  hoop.  You  can't  cheat  at  billiards.  The  area 
of  freedom  is  too  small,  and  the  adversary's  eyes  can  survey  all  the 
ground.  Then,  at  billiards,  if  you  make  a  ridiculous  shot,  you  can 
always  chalk  your  cue,  and  thereby  imply  that  the  shot  would  have 
been  brilliant  if  you  had  chalked  sooner.  But  you  can't  chalk  mallets. 
While  I  was  limping,  after  my  corn-shot,  Tom  remarked,  "  You'll 
have  to  play  roky-croaky  to-morrow.  Greeny  !  "  But  while  I  was 
smoking  in  my  room  I  thought  I  should  not.  How  to  get  out  of  the 
mess  was  the  problem,  and  it  took  a  second  Cabanas  to  solve  it.  And 
then  I  crept  into  bed,  softly  humming  — 

"  The  terree  whose  berranches  hung-gung." 

I  also  muttered  "  Eureka !  "  The  two  mosquitoes  echoed  the  senti- 
ment as  they  buried  their  bills  one  on  either  side  of  my  nose. 

At  the  breakfast-table  next  morning  I  found  a  letter  for  me  from 
the  city.  I  knew  it  would  come,  and  knew  what  its  contents  would 
be.  I  took  it  from  the  envelope  and  substituted  a  little  note  which  I 
had  written  to  myself.  This  I  perused  with  knitted  brows  and  then 
handed  it  to  Rural.  He  read  it  and  passed  it  to  Miss  Susie.  She 
read  it  and  passed  it  to  Miss  Lottie.  Tom  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
effort  (which  was  successful)  to  take  in  a  roll  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  one  bite.     Here  is  the  note  : — 

"  Dear  Jones  : —  Sorry  to  call  you  away  from  your  delightful 
surroundings,  but  you  must  come  down  to-morrow.  I  mention  no 
names,  but  will  merely  say  that  your  prompt  acquiescence  will  relieve 
a  man  in  whom  you  have  an  extraordinary  interest  from  great  dis- 
comfort.    There  is  a  train  at  10.40.  a.  m.  Yours  truly,  J." 

"  Do  you  understand  it  ?  "  said  Rural,  somewhat  aghast. 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "it  is  9.40  now.  I  can  just  catch  that  train  by 
walking.  Can't  tell  you  anything  about  this  business.  Miss  Susie, 
please  take  two  balls  to-day,  and  when  I  get  back  next  summer  I 
fancy  I  shall  be  a  proficient  at  croquet." 

I  sternly  resisted  all  propositions  to  be  driven  in  to  the  station.  I 
preferred  walking  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  desired  the  opportunity 
to  chuckle  "  out  loud  "  over  my  escape.  Second,  I  had  walked  about 
forty-two  miles  on  the  previous  day  chasing  that  green  ball,  and  I  was 
as  fit  for  pedestrian  exercise  as  an  old  horse  with  the  blind  staggers. 
But  I  thought  the  agony  I  endured  in  getting  over  those  four  miles 
with  my  aching  legs  was  a  just  punishment  for  writing  that  note. 
If  I  find  this  insufficient,  I  can  easily  square  the  account  by  going 
back  to 

" The  tenee  whose  berranches  hung-gung," 

and  to  another  course  of  croquet.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the 
Misses  Rural  are  not  likely  to  see  the  initial  number  of  The  Southern 
Magazine,  and  therefore  venture  to  record  in  its  pages  my  experience 
from  first  to  last  of  Croquet. 

Alcieiades  Jones. 


"THE  FEDERALIST"  AND  THE    U.  S.  CONSTITUTION. 


For  The  Southern  Magazine. 


'OW  often  is  it  the  case  that  old  standard  works,  which  in 
their  day  have  performed  great  service,  are,  even  after  one 
or  two  generations,  laid  aside  and  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  readers. 
There  is  an  old  copy  of  The  Federalist  that  has  been  lying  in  our 
library  for  a  very  long  time,  unnoticed  and  unused.  You  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  surprise  of  a  young  man  of  education  when  we  told 
him  this  was  a  text-book  in  some  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
years  ago. 

The  present  aspect  of  political  affairs  offers  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  notice  The  Federalist,  as  one  of  the  very  ablest  works  that  adorns 
the  early  literature  of  America.  To  the  educated  and  studious,  to 
the  statesman  or  scholar,  this  work  is  familiar  and  highly  cherished. 
There  exists,  however,  a  large  class  of  reading  men  to  whom  it  is,  as 
it  were,  a  sealed  book.  It  would  do  but  little  good  to  review  this 
work  —  one  which  did  more  than  any  other  towards  inducing  the 
States  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  given  rise  to  more  philosophic  discussion, 
enlisted  more  talent,  and  enriched  the  fields  of  political  literature  with 
greater  results  of  genius  than  any  topic  ever  presented  to  modern 
history.  Keats,  Story,  Marshall,  have  lent  their  learning  and  genius 
to  illustrate  the  great  principles  of  political  philosophy  belonging  to 
this  instrument.  Along  the  many  pages  of  judicial  reports  are  rich 
veins  of  learning  and  philosophy,  illustrating  the  principles  which  are 
involved  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Constitution.  The  earliest 
work  on  this  subject,  and  one  which  may  be  considered  the  corner- 
stone of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  is 
The  Federalist.  It  is  instructive,  and  we  wish  we  could  say  practically 
useful,  to  contemplate  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the 
men  who  penned  the  letters  of  The  Federalist,  and  of  the  wise  and 
good  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  In  comparing  the  men  who 
gave  tone  to  society  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  with  those 
who  now  administer  the  laws,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  sickens.  When 
we  look  along  the  field  of  political  operations  and  see  a  well-con- 
structed machine,  designed  for  a  long  and  successful  practical  use, 
worked  by  men  of  strong  arms  and  honest  hearts  looking  to  the 
good  of  this  country,  and  observe  how  well  this  machine  worked  when 
such  men  had  it  in  hand,  it  is  surely  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  it  by 
degrees  fall  under  the  management  of  men  utterly  worthless  and 
incapable  of  carrying  on  its  operations,  and  throwing  first  one 
part  and  then  another  out  of  proper  running  order,  until  finally  the 
entire  machinery  is  destroyed.  This  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the 
wilful  mismanagement  that  has  destroyed  our  Constitution,  and  along 
with  it  the  hopes  of  a  large  and  prosperous  country. 
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The  Federalist  is  the  joint  work  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison. 
Its  object  was  to  allay  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  to  explain  that  instrument  as  under- 
stood by  its  framers.  Its  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jay,  were 
members  of  the  Convention  of  1787.  Madison  and  Hamilton  were 
perhaps  the  most  efficient  working  men  in  this  celebrated  convention 
of  intellectual  giants,  where  every  heart  beat  high  with  patriotic  ardor. 
They  were  free  from  sectional  prejudices,  and  equally  devoted  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Hamilton  and  Jay  were  from  New  York,  and 
Madison  from  Virginia,  thus  having  the  North  and  the  South  fairly 
represented,  if  there  had  been  any  conflict  of  interest.  It  was  judicious 
in  Madison  and  Hamilton  to  unite  in  addressing  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
The  great  question  which  agitated  the  Convention,  and  on  which  the 
people  differed,  was  in  reference  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments.  Hamilton  was  the  great  power  in 
favor  of  strong  federal  government.  Madison  was  the  genius  on 
the  other  side  which  tempered  the  force  of  the  strong  government 
party.  When  all  the  happy  compromises  of  the  Constitution  were 
effected,  and  the  people  urged  to  ratify  it,  the  great  objection  still 
alleged  against  it  was  that  it  tended  to  monarchy.  That  was  the 
strong  point  pressed  by  Henry,  who  feared,  as  if  warned  by  prophetic 
vision,  that  it  would  gradually  destroy  the  rights  of  the  States.  It  is 
true  the  rights  of  the  States  have  been  destroyed,  not  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  in  defiance  of  it.  But  here  the  extreme  Federalist  and  the 
extreme  State-rights  men  met  on  a  common  platform,  and  Hamilton 
and  Madison  joined  hands  in  the  pages  of  The  Federalist. 

Every  great  question  connected  with  the  Constitution  is  discussed 
in  the  work  before  us,  its  machinery  taken  apart  and  put  together  by 
the  great  master-workmen  who  planned  and  built  it.  Let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  most  important  question  discussed  by  these  two 
leading  men  of  opposite  views,  after  they  had  agreed  to  come  together  ; 
which  was,  the  cofiformity  of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  the  true 
principles  of  Republican  Governjuent,  and  its  analogy  to  the  State 
Constitutions.  It  was  the  peculiar  province  of  Hamilton  to  discuss 
this  topic,  because  he  had  relinquished  his  proclivities  to  a  strong 
government  and  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  he  did  discuss  it  with 
transcendent  ability.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  modelled  upon 
that  of  the  States,  and  was  designed  to  protect  them  in  every  right. 
It  was  younger  than  the  old  thirteen,  and  though  it  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  yet  it  did  not  abrogate  the  powers  of  the 
States.  They  were  left  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and  if  the 
Constitution  had  been  administered  in  the  spirit  that  gave  it  birth, 
which  was  in  conformity  with  the  i^rinciples  of  republican  government, 
it  would  have  preserved  the  liberties  of  the  States.  But,  unhappily, 
the  first  great  departure  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
its  orbit  impinged  directly  and  violently  upon  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  violated  the  most  cherished  principles  of  republicanism.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  were  no  republican  principles  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  except  such  as  conformed  to 
the  State  Constitutions,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  States 
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adopted  it.  There  existed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  an  early  date,  and  frequently  thereafter,  to 
enlarge  its  powers  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  States ;  but 
whenever  the  effort  was  made  it  was  promptly  checked,  and  wise  and 
discreet  statesmen  from  every  section  of  the  country  rushed  to  the 
relief  of  the  States,  for  with  them  rested  republican  government,  and 
a  blow  at  one  extremity  of  the  country  touched  nerves  that  vibrated 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  Republic.  It  cannot  be  concealed,  nor 
should  it  be,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
advancing  to  a  despotism,  and  as  it  breaks  down  the  principles  of 
republicanism  in  the  States  there  is  nothing  to  check  the  progress  of 
centralism  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  life-blood  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  flowed  through  the  constitutions  of  the 
States,  and  when  the  latter  are  crushed  the  former  must  wither  and 
decay.  This  despotism  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that,  under  the 
forms  of  republicanism,  a  large  and  powerful  sectional  majority  sprang 
up.  Nothing  was  more  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
than  that  unfortunate  temper  of  sectionalism  which,  though  often  the 
fruitful  mother  of  despotisms,  it  was  the  anxious  aim  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  suppress.  But  so  it  was ;  under  this  fell  spirit  a  number  of 
the  States  combined  and  made  a  sectional  war, —  the  stronger  and 
the  more  numerous  against  the  weaker.  As  States,  and  by  States, 
this  outrage  has  been  done,  and  all  under  the  false  pretences  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  How  adroitly  has  this  scheme 
of  despotism  been  worked  !  It  commenced  afar  off  The  people  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  would  fain  preserve  the  Union  ; 
then  they  must  prevent  the  Southern  States  from  leaving  the  Union  : 
this  they  did  ;  but  has  it  preserved  the  Union  ?  By  no  means  ;  it  has 
been  the  destruction  of  the  Union  —  that  Union  our  fathers  built  upon 
the  broad,  strong,  deep-laid  foundation  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  But  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  held  the  reins  of  government ;  the  bit,  they  supposed,  was  not 
in  their  mouth,  but  in  that  of  the  Southern  States. 

Do  the  Northern  and  Western  people  expect,  under  the  wise  and 
beneficent  government  of  the  Constitution, —  that  constitution  which 
established  a  more  perfect  union  —  that  a  despotic  system  of  laws  can 
be  made  at  Washington,  and  thrown  across  the  Potomac,  which  will 
only  extend  and  spread  their  baneful  influence  over  the  South,  while 
the  North  and  the  West  will  continue  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
liberty?  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  poison  lurks  in  the  fangs 
of  the  serpent ;  it  may  bite  its  own  extremities,  but  its  venom  will 
reach  the  entire  body.  The  North  and  the  West,  misled  by  unprin- 
cipled politicians  and  clergymen  false  to  their  holy  calling,  have  com- 
bined to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  South  ;  they  have  broken  and 
ruined  the  Constitution  to  effect  their  purpose.  Let  them  reflect  that 
in  paralysing  the  limbs  they  destroy  the  circulation  of  the  life-blood 
which  sustains  the  body.  In  extinguishing  the  light  of  liberty  which 
shone  like  a  guiding-star  over  the  entire  land,  it  is  not  the  South  that 
will  be  left  in  darkness.  The  Southern  Cross  will  shine  through  the 
storm.  While  the  cloud  is  over  us,  the  dim  rays  of  the  sun  of  liberty 
will  ever  mark  upon  that  cloud  the  bow  of  promise.     In  taking  away 
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the  Constitution  as  the  only  prop  of  the  Southern  States,  they  have 
left  nothing  on  which  their  own  liberty,  the  rights  of  their  own  States, 
can  rest ;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  whether  the  building  will 
crumble  by  piecemeal,  or  make  by  a  sudden  crash  one  simultaneous 
ruin.  The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  and  the  properly 
named  Enforcement  Act,  will  soon  measure  out  in  equal  doses  the 
fatal  poison  for  the  North  and  the  West  that  was  prepared  for  the 
South  in  that  great  political  laboratory  of  poisonous  drugs,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But  before  closing  this  article,  let  us  refer  again  to  Tlic  Federalist. 
Observe  the  feeling  and  tenderness  with  which  Jay  v/rote  : — "This 
country  and  this  people  seem  to  have  been  made  for  each  other,  and 
it  appears  as  if  it  was  the  design  of  Providence  that  an  inheritance  so 
proper  and  convenient  for  a  band  of  brethren  united  to  each  other  by 
the  strongest  ties,  should  never  be  split  into  a  number  of  unsocial, 
jealous,  and  alien  sovereignties.'"  We  have  been  often  struck  with 
the  force  and  joyous  pride  with  which  Englishmen  write  and  speak  of 
the  great  principles  on  which  rests  the  foundation  of  their  Government, 
from  the  period  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  time.  With  what 
respect  they  allude  to  the  great  and  good  men  who,  at  different  times, 
have  proclaimed  and  advocated  principles  dear  to  liberty  !  Flow  little 
is  there  of  such  feelings  with  the  politicians  of  the  present  day,  who, 
so  far  from  being  statesmen  and  observing  the  great  landmarks  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  as  we  passed  with  the 
ship  of  state  by  many  dark  and  tempestuous  straits,  seem  oblivious  of 
the  past,  and  determined  with  a  woeful  recklessness  to  pursue  new 
paths  untouched  by  the  light  of  wisdom,  and  to  pursue  them  careless 
of  the  end  to  which  they  lead.  It  was  with  feelings  of  reverence  for 
the  learning,  the  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  our  forefathers  that  we  referred 
to  this  valuable  old  text-book,  The  Federalist,  so  dear  to  American 
literature,  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  American  political  philosophy, 
—  but  we  fear  long  since  become  old-fashioned  ;  not  because  principles 
change,  but,  which  is  often  fearfully  true,  good  men  die  out  and  for  a 
long  time  none  arise  to  take  their  places  ;  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  age  undergo  great,  radical  and  distressful  changes  ;  evil  men  bear 
sway,  and  every  department  of  the  Government  catches  the  infectious 
spirit  of  corruption,  which  rages  in  violence  until  the  best  institutions 
in  the  country  are  prostrated  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  overthrown. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  people  become  wilfully  corrupt  and 
depraved,  nor  that  they  wilfully  destroy  their  government ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  American  people  are  purposely  destroying  what 
at  one  time  they  believed  in  their  hearts  was  the  best  government  the 
world  ever  saw ;  but  we  are  convinced  that,  maddened  as  they  are  by 
success,  blinded  by  power,  urged  on  by  a  wicked  temper  toward  the 
South,  which  for  base  and  selfish  purposes  their  leaders  are  constantly 
inflaming,  that  they  will,  as  far  as  they  can,  trample  in  the  dust  every 
pure  and  lofty  principle  of  justice  and  truth  that  belongs  to  our  once 
proud  system  of  social  and  civil  government. 

There  is  something  ennobling  in  being  able  to  refer  to  an  honored 
and  illustrious  past,  as  we  with  pleasure  reflect  on  the  deep  interest 
the  authors  of  The  Federalist  manifested  for  the  Union  ;  how  they 
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presented  in  every  form  of  argument  and  eloquence  the  advantages 
of  union  : — not  a  Union  kept  together  by  force,  but  a  Union  of  equal 
rights,  which  should  be  recognised  and  protected  by  all  ;  not  a  Union 
with  geographical  division  of  States,  using  the  General  Government 
as  an  instrument  of  despotism  to  grind  another  portion  into  dust, 
but  a  Union  in  which  the  States  were  to  stand  upon  a  civil  equality 
under  the  Constitution  ;  not  a  Union  in  which  some  of  the  States 
were  i^ractically  deprived  of  the  right  of  making  their  own  laws,  but  a 
Union  in  which  each  could  have  a  constitution  of  its  choice ;  not  a 
Union  with  a  constitution  which  they  never  approved,  forced  upon 
nearly  a  third  of  the  States,  whose  amendments  have  not  even  been 
legally  ratified. 

Another  striking  point  in  this  old  book  of  the  past,  bright  monu- 
ment of  wisdom  that  has  passed  awa}^,  is  the  manner  in  which  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  supposed  clanger  from  the  powers  of  the 
Union  to  the  State  governments.  These  points  are  fully  and  ably 
discussed  by  Madison  —  the  most  devoted  advocate  for  State  rights 
that  existed  in  that  day  except  Henry  —  and  the  gifted  young  Grayson, 
of  Virginia,  over  whose  rising  genius  death  threw  an  early  mantle, 
but  not  until  his  name  was  carved  among  the  statesmen  of  that  day. 
But  there  were  federalists  too  at  that  time,  and  among  the  best  and 
ablest  men  of  their  day.  Hamilton,  Jay,  Adams,  Ames,  Sherman, 
Gerry,  John  Marshall,  and  Washington,  with  a  long  list  of  illustrious 
names,  were  federalists  ;  but  in  their  federalism  there  was  a  burning 
patriotism  which  consumed  all  unhallowed  lust,  and  an  unselfish  love 
for  their  country  which  restrained  them  from  touching  with  rude  hand 
the  precious  rights  of  the  States.  This  race  of  politicians  who  were 
statesmen  and  patriots,  this  noble  band  of  writers  and  philosophers, 
have  all  passed  away,  and  scarcely  has  a  man  arisen  who  can  draw 
the  sword  of  Achilles,  nor  is  there  yet  one  to  bear  his  shield.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  men  of  no  talents,  no  virtue,  no  patriotism,  ruling  the 
a.^airs  of  States  ;  working  out  not  only  their  own  destruction,  which 
none  would  regret,  but  destroying  the  Government  and  bringing  ruin 
upon  the  good  and  the  virtuous,  who,  it  seems,  are  precluded  from 
otfice,  and  even  to  be  doomed  to  be  washed  away  in  the  mighty  flood 
of  corruption  that  is  sweeping  over  the  land. 

Wm.  Archer  Cocke. 


SOME   THOUGHTS    ON    OLD    AGE. 


For  The  Southern  Magazine. 


HAVE  always  found  myself  rather  too  easily  inclined  to  attribute 
excellences  to  others,  and  too  apt  when  I  find  one  perfection 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  its  natural  companions  are  also  present. 
For  instance,  when  I  see  a  beautiful  girl  I  associate  with  her  beauty 
all  those  gentle  and  lovely  qualities  which  accompany  beaut}-  in  the 
perfected  nature  of  the  angels,  and  am  ready  to  bow  the  knee  as  to  a 
being  almost  infinitely  superior  to  myself  This  mingled  feeling  of 
awe  and  humility  is  what  I  understand  by  Veneration,  and  it  does 
not  express  the  sentiment  I,  at  least,  have  towards  the  old.  In  this 
there  is  something  more  human,  and  it  may  be  better  expressed  by 
calling  it  Sympathy.  Gray  hairs  are  honorable  if  he  who  wears  them 
is  honorable  ;  but  whether  they  be  upon  saint  or  sinner,  I  feel  a  tender 
human  pity  when  I  behold  them. 

Let  it  be  true  that  the  old  cannot  so  acutely  feel  their  sorrows  as 
when  they  were  young ;  that  their  lives  have  been,  and  may  now  be, 
blessed  with  the  full  proportion  of  the  pleasures  incident  to  human 
life  in  its  occurring  stages  ;  that  they  have  even  enjoyed  to  the 
full  that  which  it^  may  never  be  our  lot  to  enjoy  at  all ;  that  they  have 
run  their  race  triumphantly,  and  have  had  the  glories  of  a  triumph  : 
let  all  this  be  true,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  ourselves  when  we  say 
they  should  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  natural  for  old  or  young  to  be 
satisfied  ;  for  satisfaction  means  content,  and  content  means  happiness, 
and  happiness  means,  among  mortals,  a  paroxysm,  a  darting  sunbeam, 
a  passing  glow. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  among  writers  of  both  prose  and 
poetry  to  attribute  to  the  old  an  amount  of  knowledge,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  wisdom  which  it  cannot  be  proved  they  possess,  and  an 
entirely  new  character  and  range  of  feelings  for  which  there  is  no 
probable  evidence.  That  a  fool  should  grow  wise  as  he  grows  gray, 
and  that  a  roud  should  become  truly  virtuous  as  he  loses  the  power  of 
gratifying  his  appetities,  are  fallacies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  age 
gives  experience,  and  that  the  loss  of  appetite  is  a  great  aid  to  sobriety  : 
but  there  are  few  who  profit  by  experience,  and  the  virtue  which  springs 
from  a  lack  of  temptation  is  of  doubtful  quality. 

Let  us  take  a  more  common-sense  view  of  Old  Age,  whether  admir- 
able or  disgusting. 

"John  Anderson,  my  Jo,"  as  he  is  pictured  to  us,  is  a  fine  old  man, 
and  his  wife  a  tender-hearted,  good  old  woman,  with  an  amount  of 
sentiment  unusual  to  very  old  women  who  retain  their  senses,  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  heaven-born  hypocrisy  very  usual  to  her  sex  at 
every  age,  and,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  history  sacred  and  profane,  in  all 
ages.  She  never  mentions  or  alludes  to  any  of  the  "  tiffs  "  they  have 
had,  the  irritation  she  has  given  old  John  ;  and  ignores  the  exaspera- 
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tions  he  has  felt,  and  more  or  less  violently  manifested  in  the  many 
years  since  they  "were  first  acquent."  Nevertheless,  those  things 
undoubtedly  occurred  j  and  it  is  doubly  pitiable  to  hear  the  quavering 
voice  of  the  old  woman,  woman-like,  avoiding  all  that  might  make 
herself  or  her  Jo  ridiculous  or  blameworthy.  One  thing,  too,  is 
almost  certain :  if  she  sang  her  song  too  much,  or  when  old  John 
wished  to  sleep,  he  told  her  to  "  shut  up,"  or  in  some  other  manner 
testified  his  impatience.  It  is  only  in  poetry  or  on  the  stage  that  old 
men  or  young  submit  to  annoyances,  or  to  a  disturbance  of  rest  with- 
out remonstrance  of  some  sort. 

But  let  us  say  that  John  Anderson  is  everything  the  fondest  wife 
could  say  in  his  favor ;  is  generous  to  all  with  his  hardly-earned  sub- 
stance ;  charitable  to  his  superiors,  meek  with  his  inferiors,  destitute 
of  whims,  nice  in  all  his  ways  :  still,  is  it  not  pitiable  that  he  should 
no  longer  be  able  to  labor,  able  to  meet  oppression  by  resistance, 
imposition  and  insolence  by  punishment,  able  to  indulge  the  conceit 
of  pleasures  by  experiment,  the  irregularities  or  unconventionalities 
of  life  without  harm  t  But  a  few  years  ago  he  felt  the  expansions  and 
the  constrictions  of  heart,  the  shame-facedness  and  trembling  bold- 
ness of  a  lover,  and  all  else  of  good  the  earth  contained  was  lost 
sight  of  when  he  clasped  his  wife  to  his  bosom.  Life  was  a  great 
jubilee,  and  his  strength  rejoiced  in  sport  and  in  labor,  in  sunlight  and 
in  dark.  He  builded  in  his  imagination  according  to  the  plannings 
of  a  brisk  fancy,  and  everything  was  possible  to  him.  Then  came 
the  times  when  he  had  to  retrench  the  grounds  of  his  plans  here  and 
change  their  form  there,  as  they  were  obtruded  upon  by  the  rugged 
nature  of  facts  he  had  not  noticed,  and  when  one  by  one  he  had  to 
remove  the  wings,  the  buttresses,  the  porticoes,  to  lower  the  roofs 
and  finally  to  take  down  the  walls  of  his  aerial  structure  to  buiid 
further  on  upon  another  spot  and  in  more  modest  proportions ;  and 
as  he  lived  on,  that  too  had  to  be  taken  down,  removed  further  on, 
and  set  up  again  still  more  curtailed,  until  he  lived  on  past  the  realms 
of  fancy,  and  life  was  behind  him,  with  nothing  before  him  but  the 
house  not  made  with  hands,  in  that  heavenly  city  builded  bv  an 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  skill  and  founded  in  the  Truth  of  God.  And 
there  he  sits  now,  the  Hyperion  curls  whitened  upon  the  shaking  head, 
the  toilful  hands  now  tremulous,  soft,  and  with  the  great  veins  showing 
larger  than  the  sinews,  the  back  which  would  not  have  shrunk  from 
Atlas's  burden  now  bending  with  feebleness.  Poor  old  man !  The 
joys  of  youth  are  gone ;  the  hopes  of  manhood  are  gone.  Your 
capital  of  life  is  nearly  spent,  and  what  have  you  to  show  for  it.'' 
Wealth  ?  Alas  !  your  plans  miscarried,  your  strength  was  labor  and 
sorrow ;  and  even  if  you  had  great  riches,  you  could  enjoy  but  those 
few  necessary  physical  comforts  far  less  would  supply.  Wisdom  ? 
Alas !  wisdom  requires  quick  perception,  and  an  active  memory  and 
power  of  combination  ;  and  your  active  faculties  are  dulled,  you  can 
only  passively  feel.  Knowledge  ?  Yes,  you  have  seen  many  things, 
heard  many  things,  and  suffered  many  things  ;  but  as  you  heeded  them 
little  in  your  time  of  action,  so  now  they  can  do  you  little  good  in 
your  time  of  waiting. 

I  pity  you  that  you  can  no  longer  enjoy.     It  wrings  my  heart  when 
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I  imagine  myself  in  your  place  reflecting  with  pleasure,  and  fitfully  as 
my  dull  faculties  rouse  themselves  and  rest  again,  upon  the  past  —  the 
bright  dawn  of  youth,  the  heyday  of  lusty  manhood,  the  ruined  hopes, 
the  pleasures  enjoyed  and  now  sapless,  the  pains  suffered  and  now 
pang] ess,  the  brambles  clustered  in  my  path  to  scratch  and  tear  me 
now  dead  and  thornless,  which  lie  scattered  along  the  way  you  can 
look  back  upon  as  you  wait  now  to  die  and  make  an  end. 

But  ah  !  I  honor  you  too,  old  man,  for  the  warfare  you  have  made, 
though  your  strength  has  perished  in  the  fighting.  Teach  me,  I  pray 
you,  how  I  may  perform  my  part  as  becomes  a  man.  The  most  trying 
test  of  courage  is  to  wait,  you  say.  I  know  it  is  best  to  wait  when 
sorrow  comes  like  a  flood,  for  its  surges  abate,  its  waters  disappear, 
and  the  beautiful  herbage  and  flowers  spring  up  refreshed.  VVhen 
troubles  harass  and  perplexities  distract,  then  too  it  is  best  to  wait, 
for  order  will  begin  to  establish  itself,  and  the  creased  map  of  fortune 
will  smooth  itself  But  when  temptations  assail  like  the  fiery  serpents 
among  the  people,  what  then  ?  Must  I  wait  until  they  are  upon  me  ? 
or  must  I  fly?  And  whither  shall  I  fly .''  No,  you  are  right ;  there  is 
no  escape  here  on  earth.  I  must  stand  fast  and  cast  my  eyes  upon 
the  sign  lifted  up. 

I  honor  you,  old  man  !  Vou  have  often  been  bitten,  and  have  been 
healed ;  and  if  I  pity  you,  it  is  as  though  I  pitied  myself,  without  dis- 
honor and  with  great  tenderness. 

I  honor  your  old  companion,  too.  It  is  with  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence that  I  approach  a  good  old  woman  who  is,  or  has  been,  a  wife 
and  mother.  She  may  not  have  learned  wisdom — may,  indeed,  be  but 
a  foolish  old  woman  —  yet  her  nature  is  to  me  a  holy  mystery.  We 
men  say  she  loved  or  she  hated,  she  grieved,  she  rejoiced,  she  is 
nervous  ;  and  yet  her  love,  hate,  grief,  joy,  and  nervousness  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  the  same  feelings  in  us  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand her.  How  can  I  understand  the  coy  modesty  of  a  virgin  bride  .' 
the  all-absorbing,  never-relaxing  love  of  a  wife .''  the  pangs  or  the 
intense  yearnings  of  maternity?  the  unreasonable  and  unreasoning 
whimsies  of  a  nervous  system  differing  from  my  own  ?  Man's  modesty 
is  not  woman's  modesty.  Man  lives  for  other  things  than  love,  or 
grief,  or  hate,  or  happiness,  and  he  cannot  have  hysteria.  But  he  can 
pity  sorrows  and  weaknesses  the  quality  of  which  he  cannot  know, 
and  may  sympathise  with  the  loss  of  joys  the  nature  of  which  he  can 
never  appreciate.  Grant  that  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  this  old 
woman  had  their  full  tale  and  ample  fruition,  yet  I  am  sorry  that  she 
can  no  longer  feel  them  ;  that  the  cup  has  been  drained,  that  the 
lights  are  out,  that  the  feast  is  over. 

Men  find  almost  every  successive  object  of  hope  or  toil  frail  and 
incomplete,  a  delusion  or  a  vexation,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  in  old 
age  they  will  look  back  upon  them  with  desire  or  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. I  bewail  the  transitory  nature  of  the  better  things  of  life  ; 
bewail  the  evanescent  innocence  of  childhood,  the  bursting  sparkles 
on  the  cup  of  manhood  —  for  in  all  this  I  bewail  myself  But  when 
vice  has  wholly  effaced  innocence,  and  manhood  is  but  an  occasion  of 
maddening  intoxication,  there  is  little  call  for  that  pity  which  has  its 
spring  in  tender  love  and  respect. 
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Probably  some  of  my  readers  do  not  know  the  story  of  the  Marqurs 
de  Sade.     Here  it  is,  in  brief:  — 

"  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1740  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  served 
in  the  army  throughout  the  Seven  Years  War.  In  1766  he  retired 
with  the  grade  of  captain  of  cavalry,  and  married  Mdlle.  de  Montreuil, 
a  lady  distinguished  by  her  virtues.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  deliver  himself  over  to  the  most  unbridled  libertinage,  accompanied 
with  frequent  atrocities.  He  was  for  the  first  time  arrested  at  Paris  in 
1768.  In  1772  he  was  condemned  to  death  at  jMarseilles  for  a  crime 
committed  in  a  scene  of  debauch.  By  commutation  of  sentence  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  then  at  the  Bastile,  and  finally  at  Cha- 
renton,  from  which  place  he  was  released  in  1790  by  the  Revolution. 
He  took  sides  with  the  populace,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  write  and 
publish  horrible  books  in  which  he  sought  to  justify  all  vices  and 
all  crimes.  Bonaparte,  when  he  became  Consul,  caused  him  to  be 
re-arrested  and  confined  at  Charenton  ;  his  papers  were  seized,  and 
for  the  most  part  destroyed.  He  preserved  even  to  old  age  his 
depraved  tastes,  and  died  at  Charenton  in  18 14,  in  his  75th  year. 
Besides  his  infamous  romances,  he  left  some  plays  which  have  never 
been  printed." 

I  am  glad  that  I  thought  of  this  character  of  real  life,  for  it  exem- 
plifies what  I  wish  to  say  more  forcibly  than  could  anv  fiction. 

What  is  there  to  venerate  in  a  wicked  old  man  ?  See  one  come 
forth  from  his  house  late  some  fine  spring  morning,  after  a  careful 
toilet  and  a  delicate  breakfast,  and  saunter  up  the  street  swinging  his 
cane  and  trying  to  walk  erect  and  jauntily,  while  he  airily  and  with 
smiles  salutes  each  passing  acquaintance  —  now  lifting  his  hat  and 
bowing  low  to  a  lady,  then  gracefully  waving  his  hand  in  salute  to  a 
gentleman.  See  him  stop  at  his  favorite  corner  to  chat  with  the  other 
loungers  there.  You  presently  hear  his  cackling  laughter  at  some  far- 
fetched pun  or  conundrum  of  his  own,  or  at  the  end  of  some  story  he 
has  been  telling,  and  Vv'hich  you  may  know  was  obscene  by  the  con- 
scious looks  of  his- hearers,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  decent.  See 
approaching  him  across  the  street  that  old  Falstaff,  seemingly  leaning 
back  to  hold  up  the  great  belly  sv/aying  before  him,  and  planting  his 
cane  and  each  foot  firmly  before  moving  the  other  foot.  The  neglected 
gray  beard  is  sprouting  on  his  great  red  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  stand 
out  with  fatness.  As  he  nears  the  group  he  sees  a  pretty  stranger 
passing  by  alone,  intent  upon  her  errand,  and  thrusts  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek  and  gives  a  leering  wink  to  his  cronies,  which  means  —  oh 
Heavens !  what  of  low  ideas  do  not  such  a  grimace  and  such  a  wink 
mean  from  such  a  man  to  such  men  about  town !  They  laugh,  and  he 
teels  that  he  has  perpetrated  a  joke,  a  witticism,  and  is  confirmed  in 
his  standing  with  his  associates  for  the  day.  The  miserable  old 
rascals ! 

To  moralise  upon  their  real  misery,  all  the  greater  from  their  fancied 
prosperity,  would  be  useless  ;  but  the  thought  of  doing  so  leads  to  a 
most  pertinent  inquiry,  which  we  will  pursue  after  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  some  other  classes  of  old  persons,  the  representative  of 
one  of  which  is  now  coming  up  to  this  little  knot  of  old  reprobates, 
and  young  loafers  who  bid  fair  to  follow  in  their  course  and  supply  to 
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our  children  examples  of  what  to  be  shunned.  They  give  the  side- 
walk to  let  him  pass,  for  he  is  a  poor  old  wretch;  objectively,  and,  one 
should  think,  also  subjectively  a  wretch ;  but  of  the  latter  there  is 
question.  A  huge  bag  distended  by  scraps  of  paper,  rags,  and  all 
the  imaginable  odds  and  ends,  the  petty  wastes  of  a  city,  is  upon  his 
back  and  assists  old  age  to  bend  him  down.  A  rag-picker's  hook  is 
in  his  claw-like  hand.  His  gray  hairs  hang  down  a  thin,  wrinkled 
face,  and  his  eager  eyes  are  rheumy ;  but  withered,  squalid,  and  slip- 
shod as  he  is,  he  briskly  and  intently  pursues  his  task,  now  on  the 
side-walk,  now  at  the  gutter  or  in  the  street.  I  know  nothing  of  his 
history,  nothing  of  his  occupation  but  what  I  have  read  in  current 
books  and  papers  ;  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  see  that  he  is  very  old, 
and  that  he  has  to  labor  hard.  Are  not  those  two  facts  enough  to 
excite  heart-pain .''  I  imagine  that  it  was  such  a  one  as  he  who  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallows  when  his  grandson,  a  lad,  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  in  the  good  old  times  for  joining  in  a  riot,  and  who,  when  the 
body  was  delivered  to  him,  had  for  want  of  money  neither  hearse  nor 
coffin  for  it,  and  walked  meekly  beside  it  in  the  public  cart,  trying 
every  now  and  then  as  he  went  lovingly  to  touch  the  lifeless  hand. 

I  can  imagine  a  thousand  pathetic  things,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
poor  wretch.  Nor  do  I  know  the  history  of  yonder  old  knife-grinder 
who  comes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  Bank, 
with  butchers'  knives  and  saws  in  both  hands.  All  I'  know  of  him  is 
that  he  is  a  decent  old  man  in  appearance,  who  lives  alone  in  a  hut- 
like house  in  the  suburbs,  and  has  the  custom  of  a  number  of  butchers 
at  one  of  the  markets,  whose  utensils  he  keeps  in  order.  Nothing 
more.  Perhaps  he  was  born  in  his  station,  and  while  he  has  never 
aspired  to  a  better,  envies  and  hates  those  higher  and  more  prosper- 
ous than  himself  Perhaps  in  his  youth,  and  when  at  my  age,  he  was 
quite  as  rich  and  as  ambitious  as  am  I,  and  thought  that  he  had  quite 
as  fine  a  career  in  the  future  as  I  may  now  think  I  have.  Who  knows  ? 
The  turns,  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  are  very  strange.  Possibly  he 
had  a  home,  and  a  wife  and  family.  She  may  have  abandoned  him  ; 
lie  may  have  abandoned  them  ;  they  may  all  be  dead,  or  they  may  all 
he  living  elsewhere  in  prosperity.     Stranger  things  have  been. 

What  matters  to  us  the  personal  history  of  those  we  see  around  us, 
wliether  rich  or  poor,  virtuous  or  vicious  ?  To  me,  in  any  case,  they 
are  objects  of  pity — because  they  are  old ;  because  their  past  is  a 
delirious  confusion,  and  their  future  like  a  crazy  man's  present ;  or 
because  desire  has  failed,  the  voice  of  the  singing  bird  is  a  disturb- 
ance, and  all  the  daughters  of  music  are  brought  low. 

But  how  is  it  with  themselves  ?  When  John  Anderson  is  roused  by 
the  stir  of  his  grandchildren  and  their  youthful  companions  to  boast 
of  his  doughty  feats,  and,  as  though  the  scene  were  present,  rises  from 
liis  chair,  tucks  up  the  sleeve  on  his  withered  arm,  and  shows  how  he 
held  the  hammer  and  feebly  imitates  the  mighty  surge  with  which  he 
hurtled  it  through  the  air  away  beyond  his  rivals  ;  or  when  with  need- 
less detail  he  tries  to  show  upon  some  young  guest  the  grip  and  the 
trip  by  which  he  threw  the  champion  on  the  village  green  and  be- 
came himself  the  hero,  think  you  that  he  repines  at  his  lot?  Or  think 
you  that  the  old  matron  who  stands  by  listening  with  an   approving 
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smile,  and  seeming  by  her  glances  at  the  young  guests  to  challenge 
their  admiration  for  her  Jo  —  think  you  she  regrets  that  to-morrow 
cannot  witness  other  triumphs  for  her  old  man  ?  The  broken  soldier 
who  "  shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won  "  was 
but  living  in  the  past,  capable  of  active  pleasures  too,  when  he 
''wept  o'er  his  wounds  or  tales  of  sorrow  done." 

It  is  a  strange  and  pleasing  fact  that  to  the  human  mind  in  certain 
of  its  freer  conditions  there  is  no  past;  everything  is  present  just  as 
it  was.  The  body  still  in  a  degree  responds  to  its  impulses,  and  the 
smile  or  the  shudder  are  in  their  place,  and  even  the  ghosts  of  the 
pleasures  it  felt  still  haunt  the  nerves  no  longer  capable  of  conveying 
force.  The  old  rag-picker  has  thus,  no  doubt,  many  a  pleasant  glow 
when  occupied  with  his  memories ;  while  time  has  mellowed  the 
sharpness  of  his  griefs,  and  use  blunts  the  pricking  evils  of  his  everj'- 
day  life.  So,  too,  in  old  Falstaff  each  pair  of  nerves  at  their  centre 
rouse  themselves  dreamily  at  the  remembrance  of  former  thrills,  and 
feel  for  a  moment  an  appetite  for  what  they  used  to  enjoy  at  their 
extremities — just  as  the  thirsty  dreamer  quaffs  in  imagination  from 
some  cool  familiar  fountain,  and  feels  each  grateful  drop  as  it  goes 
down  his  parched  throat,  and  yet  quenches  not  his  thirst. 

I  will  not  pursue  to  its  higher  applications  this  fact  of  there  being- 
no  past  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  free  condition.  It  concerns  us  just 
now  only  as  it  aifects  the  old  ;  and  that  it  may  procure  for  them  manv 
a  happy  moment  is  only  one  other  proof  of  the  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  adjustment  of  his  natural  laws.  Still,  it  only 
helps  to  mitigate  that  which  is  in  itself  a  great  evil ;  and  in  spite  of 
it  and  of  the  other  incomplete  pleasures  which  soften  the  hardship  of 
old  age,  I  must  pity  the  old. 

But  it  is  time  we  made  a  distinction.  Who  are  the  Old .-"  The 
answer  depends  upon  whom  we  ask.  The  child  thinks  his  father  old, 
though  he  may  be  in  the  very  first  strength  of  perfect  manhood.  The 
father  thinks  a  man  of  sixty  old  ;  the  man  of  sixty,  if  he  be  hale  and 
i^.earty,  sets  the  period  of  old  age  at  eighty  or  ninety  ;  and  I  have 
known  men  of  eighty  consider  themselves  still  young  enough  to 
commence  a  new  career  with  a  just  blooming  damsel.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  person.  The  man  of  forty-five,  with  a  few 
gray  hairs  in  his  beard  and  hair,  but  still  vigorous  and  gallant,  wonders, 
ancl  is  often  mortified,  that  girls  of  seventeen  or  twenty  should  show 
that  they  consider  him  as  no  longer  a  possible  lover,  but  rather  a  friend 
for  whom  no  specified  attractions  are  to  be  assumed.  And  if  at  fiftv- 
five  he  should  be  a  bachelor,  or  become  a  widower,  and  wish  to  marry, 
the  conduct  of  the  girls  may  often  cause  the  disappointing  thought  to 
r.'Ccur  to  him  that  he  will  have  to  put  up  with  some  withered  old  widow, 
and  he  does  not  wish  a  withered  old  widov/  but  a  charming  fresh  youn'^'- 
girl  for  a  mate.  Romance  is  not  dead  in  him,  he  does  not  feel  old, 
lie  is  not  old  ;  why  then  in  the  name  of  humanity  should  he  be  treated 
as  though  old  ? 

Knowing  this  fact,  I  think  that  I  am  able  to  form  a  more  charitable 
judgment  of  many  of  the  so-called  ill-assorted  marriages  we  see  or 
;-.ear  of  You,  Mr.  or  Miss  IMarch,  may  think  that  poor  Miss  May 
sold  herself  v/hen  she  married  old  Mr.  October  ;  never  reflecting  that 
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Miss  May  appreciates  the  facts  that  there  is  many  a  genial  October, 
and  that  October  lasts  just  as  long  as  May.  I  will  leave  calculations 
of  longevity  to  the  Insurance  Companies,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fact  that  if  an  average  man  of  forty  marries  an  average  girl  of  twenty, 
in  twenty  years  more  they  are  to  all  inicints  and  purposes  about  the 
same  age ;  whereas,  if  the  girl  he  marries  be  twenty-five,  say,  he  is  in 
twenty  years  actually  the  younger  person  of  the  two. 

But  let  me  keep  to  my  jDoint.  It  all  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  person,  physical  and  mental.  Threescore  years  and  ten  are 
ordinarily  put  as  the  term  at  which  Old  Age  surely  commences  ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Moses  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  but  he  had  not  entered  upon  old-age;  for  it  is  expressly  said 
that  "  His  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  "  (or  moisture,  or 
humor,  as  it  may  read)  "abated."  Threescore  5'ears  and  ten  is  the 
number  which  the  Psalmist  (Moses  himself,  Psalm  xc.)  places  as  the 
average  limit  of  human  life  in  his  day ;  and  he  admits  that  it  may  in 
particular  cases  be  greater.  That  is  all.  So  far  as  we  know  there 
have  at  all  times  been  men  who  lived  to  over  fourscore  ;  and  in  the 
real  good  old  times,  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  was  merely  the  middle  age  of  full  manhood.  That,  let  me  here 
say,  w^as  the  time  for  authors,  if  they  had  only  known  it.  A  man 
could  publish  a  poor  book  and  fairl}^  live  it  into  notice,  whereas 
nowadays  if  his  book  be  above  the  average  human  tlwught  it  seems 
necessary  for  him  to  die  it  into  fame. 

But  let  me  again  bring  myself  to  my  point.  We  are  now  question- 
ing the  man  himself,  and  not  his  young  acquaintance,  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  is  old,  and  my  assertion  is  that  it  is  actually  to  him  just  as  he 
feels.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  reality  has  nothing  to  do  with  ii. 
[  have  known  men  of  thirty  completely  broken  down,  worn  out, 
decrepit,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically ;  and  I  have  known  men 
of  seventy,  hale,  jolly,  and  up  to  the  times  —  just  as  one  sees  a  silver- 
cased  watch  which  was  made  seventy  years  ago,  of  good  material, 
well  adjusted,  and  which  has  been  well  cared  for,  keep  better  time 
than  many  a  new  patent  whirligig  with  all  sorts  of  strange,  pretty 
works  inside  of  it.  The  old  watch  may  look  a  little  antiquated  in  its 
great  silver  case,  but  what  have  looks  to  do  with  the  sober  duties  of 
time  ? 

A  man  of  seventy  is  certainly  an  old  man,  as  men  go  ;  but  we 
generally  understand  by  Old  Age  the  period  at  which  his  body  and 
his  mind,  by  reason  of  the  wearing  out  of  the  machinery  by  natural 
use,  does  not  perform,  or  performs  incompletely  or  with  difficulty,  its 
natural  organic  functions ;  the  time  of  decrepitude,  when  the  limbs 
are  stiff  and  seem  to  creak  ;  the  crepuscular  time,  when  the  eyes  are 
dim,  and  all  without  and  within  is  in  the  evening  twilight.  That  is  the 
Old  Age  most  men  dread  ;  and  until  a  man  has  actually  reached  i:, 
he,  so  far  as  himself  is  concerned,  is  still  young,  and  repels  with 
indignation  the  charge  of  having  become  old.  "I  am  not  so  old  as  I 
was  at  twenty-one,"  says  he,  "  and  no  older  than  when  I  was  thirty. 
It  is  true  that  I  can  neither  run  nor  jump  so  far,  but  I  know  better 
how  to  avoid  running  and  jumping.  All  my  mental  faculties  are 
perfect,  my  moral  sense  is  keen,  and  I  have  the  full  use  of  my  body.'"" 
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But  he  is  an  old  man  for  all  that ;  and   as  I  started  out  to  think  of 
old  men  as  we  others  see  them,  so  I  must  conclude. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  end  this  paper  in  a  jolly  mood  : 
to  picture  for  admiration  a  hearty  old  gentleman  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  who  has  preserved  his  humor,  and  consequently  his  flesh  ;  has 
retained  his  nervous  power,  and  consequently  the  use  of  his  muscles ; 
who  is  alive  to  all  outward  impressions,  and  therefore  lives  for  the 
present  more  than  in  the  past,  and  still  has  earthly  hopes  for  earthly 
joys  as  well  as  lively  faith  in  heavenly  facts  and  heavenly  probabilities  ; 
a  man,  in  fine,  whose  hoary  head  is  the  fitting  crown  of  glory  for  a 
godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  see  such  a 
one  ;  as  gallant  as  when  in  his  youth  to  doff  his  hat.  in  the  presence 
of  the  sex ;  as  attentive  and  sympathetic  with  children  as  when  his 
own  children  were  the  care  and  pride  of  his  heart ;  as  choleric  and 
bold  as  in  his  full  strength  when  brought  in  contact  with  wrong  ;  as 
contemptuous  and  out-spoken  as  when  young  and  in  love  if  confronted 
with  meanness  ;  as  prompt,  far-seeing,  and  punctilious  in  business 
matters  as  when  he  started  out  to  improve  his  fortune  and  to  uphold 
a  character  for  integrity.  It  is  not  often  that  we  see  such  old  men, 
and  when  we  do  it  inspires  us  with  that  exhilarating  but  doubtful  hope 
which  we  would  experience  at  seeing  one  come  forth  unharmed  and 
radiant  from  a  terrible  ordeal  which  we  may  have  to  pass,  and  which 
we  know  has  consumed  its  uncounted  millions.     No  more  than  that. 

An  individual  instance  of  even  extreme  old  age  maybe  lovely  in  its 
bright  and  holy  tranquillity,  and  it  is  very  poetical  and  touching  to 
speak  of  the  flowing  white  locks,  the  placid  content  expressed  upon 
the  venerable  countenance,  the  soft  caressing  old  hand,  the  old  arm- 
chair, the  great  Bible  upon  the  knees,  the  ivory-headed  cane,  and  all 
the  adjuncts  of  a  peaceful  last  stage  of  a  long  life  ;  but  all  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  old  age  is  pitiable  —  not  it  maybe  to  the  uncon- 
scious old  person,  but  always  so  to  the  looker-on,  who  would  refuse 
if  he  were  called  on  to  exchange  even  the  hardest  lot  with  youth  and 
hope,  for  the  peaceful,  once  glorious  but  now  spent  and  useless  life 
before  him. 

Yet  we  all  wish  to  live  long.  Life  is  very  sweet,  and  death  is  far 
more  dreadful  than  all  the  miseries  of  aged  decrepitude.  We  are  in- 
consistent creatures.  From  the  time  of  full  manhood  we  take  life 
grumblingly,  and  find  so  many  thousands  of  causes  to  reproach  God's 
providence  that  many  of  us  deny  His  government  at  all  of  smaller 
matters.  We  live  on  as  though  we  were  to  live  forever ;  thrust  from 
our  inner  consciousness  the  fact  of  old  age  until  a  dullness  overcomes 
our  faculties  ;  and  when  all  real  power  of  bodily  enjoyment  is  gone, 
live  in  our  mental  childhood  again  and  cry  for  life  as  for  a  toy. 

Let  the  old  thank  God  for  death.  The  ripened  grain,  with  its  task 
done,  its  precious  germ  full  formed,  hangs  heavy,  and  should  be 
garnered. 

John  S.  Holt. 
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T?-'j"g  caved!"  exclaimed  Bill   Beaver,  bursting  into  the  cabin 


where  I  was  leisurely  eating  breakfast  and  reading  the  news 
from  some  last  year's  papers  that  were  pasted  on  the  wall.  "  The 
ground  has  caved  !  It  came  down  mighty  sudden  ;  and  Little  Jimmy 
was  at  the  breast.  I  was  further  out  in  the  drift,  and  had  the  start  of 
it ;  but  it  made  such  a  close  call  for  me,  that  I  know  he  must  'a  got 
ketched." 

This  technical  jargon  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  our  mine  had 
caved,  and  had  buried  one  of  our  companions  ;  for  "  Little  Jimmy  '" 
was  not  an  infant,  but  a  man  —  a  miner  and  a  friend.  He  had  been 
working  at  the  "breast,"  or  farthest  end  of  the  "drift,"  but  was  now 
perhaps  sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  us  all. 

Three  years  before  this  we  had  come  to  this  creek.  We  had  pro- 
spected the  "  side  gulches  "  and  the  bars,  and  found  "  colors  "  every- 
where. Indications  were  favorable,  so  we  "  staked  "  a  body  of  ground 
along  the  main  creek,  built  cabins,  organised  a  company,  of  which  the 
writer  was  elected  president,  and  went  to  work  to  open  our  claim. 

Those  three  years  had  been  years  of  toil  and  privation.  We  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  a 
little  basin  of  a  valley,  warm  and  sunshiny,  and  just  at  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  and  gloomy  canon  which  we  named  "  The  Devil's  Gate," 
and  through  which  our  sparkling  little  stream  foamed  and  tumbled 
down  to  that  great  river,  the  Missouri.  Our  ground  was  deep  and 
very  wet.  Drainage  was  necessary,  and  we  had  driven  a  tunnel  for 
this  purpose  through  the  earth  and  boulders  that  filled  the  primeval 
bed  of  the  creek,  until  we  had  attained  a  horizontal  distance  of  a 
thousand  yards ;  but  the  slope  of  the  gulch  was  so  gradual  that  we 
had  not  reached  the  "  bed-rock  "  where  we  hoped  to  find  the  gold  laid 
in  heaps.  "  Bed-rock  "  being  the  objective  point,  must  be  reached; 
so  we  sunk  a  shaft  at  the  head  of  our  tunnel  and  betook  ourselves  to 
a  pump. 

As  it  was  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  to  the  nearest  foundry,  and  we 
could  not  afford  to  await  the  completion  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad, 
a  pump  under  the  circumstances  was  a  problem  ;  so  I  will  tell  how  we 
got  one.  We  had  blacksmith's  and  carpenter's  tools  which  most  of  us 
could  use  ;  there  was  plenty  of  timber  growing  on  the  mountains,  and 
a  pair  of  dilapidated  freight-wagons  supplied  our  stock  of  iron. 
Great  slabs  or  segments  were  cut  from  fir-trees,  and  hewn  and  dressed 
on  one  side  to  a  smooth  plane.  The  other  side  was  rounded  to  an 
arc  or  convex  surface,  so  that  when  four  such  segments  were  placed 
together  lengthwise  and  secured  with  pins  at  the  edges,  which  were 
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first  squared  and  then  made  parallel,  they  formed  a  long  hollow  trunk 
or  barrel,  four-square  within,  but  outside  cylindrical,  and  tapering 
slightly  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Upon  this  were  driven  hoops  or 
bands  of  iron  which  forced  the  joints  close  like  those  of  a  cask,  and 
thus  we  had  pumps  or  pipes  of  considerable  strength  and  solidity.  It 
was  easy  to  fit  to  them  valves  and  pistons,  and  to  work  them  with  a 
wooden  walking-beam  moved  by  the  crank  of  a  water-wheel.  This 
crank  was  a  master-piece.  It  had  an  arm  or  leverage  of  two  feet,  and 
was  forged  from  the  iron  axle  of  one  of  our  wagons,  and  its  gudgeons 
or  bearings  were  turned  in  a  lathe  of  our  own  contriving.  This  was 
a  heavy  job  for  our  resources,  but  it  was  finished  after  an  age  (it 
seemed  to  us)  of  toil,  puzzling  and  perspiration  ;  and  we  had  produced 
machinery  that  was  capable  of  raising  to  a  height  of  nearly  thirty 
feet  many  tons  of  water  per  day,  and  which  answered  all  our  require- 
ments for  drainage,  so  that  we  were  able  to  reach  that  long-sought 
"  bed-rock  "  at  a  depth  of  ninety  feet  below  the  present  bed  of  the 
creek.  I  will  mention  here  that  our  pump  was  twelve  inches  square 
inside  and  had  a  stroke  of  four  feet,  raising  the  water  twenty-nine  feet 
into  our  drain-tunnel,  whence  it  flowed  out  to  the  surface  a  thousand 
yards  down  the  canon. 

We  had  reached  "bed-rock,"  but  had  not  "struck  it  very  rich,"  and 
were  running  a  drift  or  tunnel  on  bed-rock  across  and  up  the  gulch  in 
search  of  the  "pay-streak"  which  we  were  hoping  every  day  to  find, 
when  the  announcement  of  a  startling  accident  was  made.  Here  was 
the  ruin  of  our  hopes  and  the  death  of  our  friend  ;  for  there  was  little 
room  to  hope  for  any  other  result. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  much  time  was  wasted  in  such  reflec- 
tions, for  telling  Bill  to  rouse  the  entire  camp,  I  rushed  off"  to  the  mine. 
Such  of  the  men  as  had  heard  of  the  occurrence  hurried  from  their 
work,  bringing  with  them  their  picks  and  shovels  as  likely  to  be 
needed,  and  the  miners  from  wet  diggings  came  clad  in  coats,  high 
boots,  and  helmet-shaped  caps  of  India  rubber,  and  looking  like 
icnights  in  armor.  Knights  they  were  too,  for  that  matter,  for  though 
armed  only  with  shovel  and  pick,  they  were  as  daring  and  as  generous 
as  ever  belted  prince  who  rode  with  lance  in  rest  to  right  imaginary 
wrongs  •  and  they  were  ready  now  to  risk  every  danger  to  save  the 
poor  fellow  buried  in  the  mine  beneath. 

On  reaching  the  scene  I  found  our  machinery  apparently  uninjured, 
but  looking  more  closely  I  discovered  that  the  pump  was  raising  not 
a  drop  of  water,  and  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  entire  mine  would 
be  flooded.  The  pump  must  be  relieved  at  once  or  we  could  not  hope 
to  save  the  mine,  much  less  to  rescue  our  friend.  Calling  Bob  Piper, 
;i  tall,  black-bearded  miner,  who  had  worked  at  his  trade  in  ever}- 
mining  country,  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
who  for  his  skill,  courage,  and  experience,  was  the  mining  oracle  of 
our  camp  —  I  pointed  him  to  the  pump  which  was  wearing  itself  out  in 
vain,  for  it  lifted  no  water. 

"Bob,"  said  I,  "we  must  fix  that  pump!  It  is  our  only  hope  to 
save  Little  Jimmy." 

"  We'll  fix  it,"  replied  Bob  quietly.  "  The  pump  is  starved  —  choked 
up  at  the  bottom.  We'll  fix  it ;  and  as  for  the  poor  lad,  we'll  git  un 
out." 
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Bob  was  a  West  of  England  man,  and  his  dialect  stuck  to  him. 

"We'll  git  un  out  bonny  :  I  think  he  bean't  dead.  I've  helped  dig 
men  out  in  the  Old  Country  and  this  too  ;  an'  God  will  help  us  we'll 
git  un  out  now :  won't  us,  Benny  ?  " 

Benny  thus  appealed  to,  answered  with  an  emphatic  "  You  bet,'''  and 
the  next  moment  he  and  Bob,  followed  by  two  others,  were  clambering 
down  the  steep  and  slippery  flight  of  ladders  that  led  into  the  mine. 
until  their  candles  glimmering  like  stars  were  one  by  one  swallowed 
up  in  the  black  shaft.  Axes  had  been  sent  down  in  a  bucket,  and  :r. 
a  few  moments  were  heard  blows  ringing  on  the  mass  of  wood  and 
iron  that  composed  the  barrel  of  the  pump.  They  were  cutting  hole.s 
to  let  water  into  the  pump  below.  It  had  already  risen  above  their 
waists,  and  the  mouth  of  the  lowest  drift  was  nearly  submerged. 

The  machinery  was  creaking  and  groaning  and  the  wheel  dashing 
round,  but  it  was  idle  show,  and  the  mine  was  filling  up  and  soon  the  men 
would  be  driven  out ;  but  meantime  we  could  hear  the  blows  of  the  axes. 
Presently  the  clumsy  walking-beam  quit  groaning,  stood  still,  and  be- 
gan to  tremble.  The  wheel  had  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  began 
to  move  slowly  and  went  round  with  a  surge.  There  was  a  great  rusli 
of  water  through  the  pump,  and  it  was  all  right.  Our  old  wooden 
pump  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  flood-gates  were  opened  on  the 
great  overshot  wheel,  and  it  was  required  to  do  its  best.  It  rushed 
round  steadily,  and  in  an  hour  the  mine  was  freed  from  water,  so  thai 
men  could  press  into  the  drift. 

It  was  arranged  that  if  Little  Jimmy  were  found  alive,  the  fiic* 
should  be  telegraphed  aloft  by  two  strokes  of  the  signal  bell;  but  if 
dead,  one  tap  should  announce  it.  Men  were  working  underground 
as  only  such  men  would  work.  They  had  been  told  off  into  gangs  of 
four  each,  which  spelled  or  relieved  each  other  every  fifteen  minutes  ; 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  avalanche  of  rocks  and  earth  that  filled 
the  drift,  every  inch  had  to  be  propped  with  heavy  timbers,  for  the 
vast  mass  above  them  had  been  shaken  and  had  lost  its  cohesion,  and 
at  any  moment  might  crush  down  like  a  mountain. 

Presently,  to  those  who  waited  above,  there  came  a  sharp  peal  of 
the  bell  —  then  another.  He  was  alive  !  \\'hat  a  shout  went  up  froi;n 
the  men  assembled  there !  Out  of  the  depths  of  that  canon,  above 
its  cliffs  and  crags,  and  over  the  trees  that  waved  on  their  summits, 
and  above  the  mountains  that  towered  beyond  —  far  above  them  all  it 
rose  like  incense.  It  ascended  into  Heaven  ;  for  it  was  a  prayer —  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  of  praise.  Not  formed  in  speech,  nor 
framed  in  language,  but  the  overflowing  of  the  heart  that  cannot  be 
uttered  in  words. 

My  story  is  done.  Little  Jimmy  had  been  overwhelmed  with  an 
avalanche,  his  candles  extinguished,  and  he  dashed  down  with  his  face 
to  the  earth ;  but  the  rocks  and  timbers  had  formed  an  arch  over  hiir.. 
He  was  borne  down  to  the  earth  and  the  water  had  risen  round  him, 
and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  ground  he  was  just  able  to  support  his 
head  above  it.  In  a  little  while  he  would  have  drowned  where  he  lay, 
but  he  was  safe  now.  Strong  hands  had  dragged  him  out  of  this 
grave.  They  had  harnessed  themselves  to  the  "horse  whim,"  and 
had  hoisted  him  into  the  glorious  sunshine.     Thev  bore  him  to  his 
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cabin,  and  placed  him  in  the  tender  care  of  "Doc."     Here  we  will 
leave  him. 

The  three  drinking-saloons  in  our  little  camp  proclaimed  open  doors 
and  free  whisky  for  the  rest  of  that  day ;  and  as  the  boys  were  about 
to  take  a  drink,  Bob  Piper  asked  leave  to  offer  a  sentiment.  "  Gen- 
]-.elmen,"  said  he,  "I  told  you  we'd  git  un  out,  if  so  be  as  God  would 
help  us.  Gennelmen,  He  did  help  us."  "  You  hct!'"  was  the  applauding 
and  emphatic  response, 

T.  Tenderfoot. 
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|NCE  upon  a  time  it  was  considered  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  a  good  wife  that  "  she  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff"  Even  in  the  days  of  our  own 
great-grandmothers,  a  spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom  were  necessary 
appendages  in  every  household,  and  a  thrifty  housewife  was  rated 
according  to  her  skill  in  the  use  of  them.  The  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, however,  has  entirely  done  away  with  spinning,  weaving,  and 
knitting  as  branches  of  domestic  economy,  and  converted  them  into 
huge  enterprises  of  public  industr}^,  whereby  millions  gain  their  own 
livelihood  while  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  other  millions.  With 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  machinery  and  an  enlightened 
application  of  the  principles  of  a  division  of  labor,  material  which 
used  to  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  incessant  drudgery  to  individual 
women,  is  nov/  produced  much  cheaper  and  more  abundantly  by  the 
better  directed  skill  of  professional  laborers ;  so  that  our  modern  women, 
"  though  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,"  are  yet  arrayed,  if  not 
like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  at  least  much  better  than  the  two  or 
three  thousand  Mrs.  Solomons  who  no  doubt  did  toil  and  spin,  and 
get  up  before  daylight  to  do  it,  if  Solomon  required  the  females  of  his 
own  household  to  fulfil  his  notions  of  a  "virtuous  woman"  as  laid 
down  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Proverbs.  The  time,  however,  for  such 
onerous  claims  upon  female  industry  has  passed  away  ;  and  may  we 
not  hope  that  as  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  application 
of  steam  have  emancipated  woman  from  slavery  to  the  spindle  and 
distaff,  the  invention  and  intelligent  use  of  the  sewing-machine  will  in 
time  deliver  her  from  that  wearisome  fagging  at  the  needle  which  has 
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interfered  so  seriously  with  the  physical  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  sex  ? 

Let  not  the  worthy  reader  take  alarm  here  at  the  suspicion  that  he  is 
to  be  cheated  into  reading  a  woman's  rights  essay.  I  am  well  aware  that 
such  words  as  "emancipation"  and  "intellectual  development,"  when 
used  in  connection  with  women,  are  fraught  to  many  minds  with  hor- 
rible visions  of  demagogues  in  petticoats  and  shrill-voiced  lectures  on 
female  suffrage ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  wise  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
political  emancipation  of  women  is  a  subject  with  which  this  essay 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  upon  which  this  writer  has  nothing  to  say. 
But  physical  emancipation  from  misplaced  and  often  injurious  labor 
is  quite  another  question,  while  as  to  intellectual  development  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  rational 
being,  of  whatever  race,  sex,  or  condition,  to  strive,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  higher  duties,  for  the  fullest  possible  development  of 
such  faculties  as  God  has  given  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  intellect  is  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  religious  and 
moral  duties  which  are  generally  of  a  very  unintellectual  character. 
The  homely  task  of  "looking  well  to  her  household"  is  no  doub: 
among  the  first  duties  of  most  women,  and  if  conscientiously  per- 
formed will  occupy  the  bulk  of  each  day.  Any  wife  and  mother  who 
attends  properly  to  her  housekeeping  and  undertakes  the  family  sew- 
ing besides,  will  have  absolutely  no  time  for  mental  culture,  and  if  the 
sewing  can  be  justifiably  got  rid  of,  or  rather  done  by  proxy,  it  will  be 
of  advantage  to  others  besides  the  one  directly  benefited.  Little  as 
many  people  may  realise  it,  some  degree  of  intellectual  culture  is 
necessary  to  make,  if  not  a  good,  at  least  a  judicious  and  useful  mother  : 
for  a  mother's  influence  is  not  limited  to  the  material  welfare  of  her 
family  alone.  I  have  known  notable  housewives,  women  of  sound 
sense  and  good  natural  powers  too,  who  were  so  ignorant  as  positively 
not  to  be  fit  to  rear  their  own  children.  One  whose  mind  never  stirs 
beyond  the  contracted  circle  of  her  own  household  must  necessarily 
be  very  ignorant,  and  is  more  than  likely  to  be  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  as  well  —  qualities  which  she  insensibly  instils  into  those 
about  her.  Worse  still,  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness  are  usually 
obtrusive  and  meddlesome  in  proportion  as  they  ought  to  be  modest 
and  retiring.  I  know  of  more  than  one  well-meaning  mother  who  has 
brought  charges  of  atheism  against  a  teacher  for  trying  to  explain 
Darwin's  new  theories  to  a  class  in  natural  history ;  and  in  my  own 
short  experience  I  have  had  many  a  bad  lesson  in  long  division  apolo- 
gised for  with  the  plea,  "  Well,  mother  showed  me  how  to  do  it,  and 
she  said  this  was  the  right  way."  In  a  majority  of  such  cases  the 
mothers  were  not  born  fools,  but  "  notable  bodies,"  who  devoted  their 
spare  time  to  useless  patchwork  or  superfluous  tucks  and  flounces  that 
could  have  been  bought  cheaper  and  better  ready-made. 

There  is  something  essentially  dwarfing  and  contracting  to  the  mind 
in  constant  attention  to  the  minute  details  of  needlework.  It  occupies 
the  hands  without  feeding  the  mind,  which  it  leaves  just  free  enough 
to  revolve  in  a  petty  circle  of  trifling  thoughts  without  the  energy  to 
aspire  to  great  ones.  Hence  it  is  that  notable  seamstresses  are  often 
"  busybodies  "  in  more  than  one   sense  of  the  word,  and  the  needle  is 
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even  more  promotive  of  gossip  tiian  small  tea-parties.  It  is  a  notori- 
ous fact  that  Dorcas  Societies  and  sewing-circles,  though  called 
together  in  the  name  of  charity,  give  rise  to  more  uncharitable  gossip 
and  small  scandals  than  have  ever  grown  out  of  Sorosis  itself.  Their 
voices  may  not  be  heard  so  far,  but  whenever  a  party  of  women  get 
together  with  their  sewing,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  character 
and  reputation  of  all  the  neighbors  ! 

I  know  that  there  is  a  prejudice  in  many  masculine  minds  against 
the  liberal  education  of  women,  because,  since  the  acknowledged 
sphere  of  their  duties  is  a  contracted  and  subordinate  one,  an  enlarged 
mind  is  supposed  to  unfit  them  for,  or  at  least  to  create  discontent  in 
that  sphere.  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  natural  tendency  of 
woman's  natural  duties  is  to  breed  narrow-mindedness  that  her  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  such  as  to  counteract  it.  To  two-thirds  of  the  ordi- 
narily educated  women  in  the  world,  a  servants'  quarrel  is  a  mightier 
matter  than  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  nation.  Now,  if  instead  of  spending 
all  the  time  not  devoted  to  actual  household  cares  in  magnifying  and 
brooding  over  them,  and  stitching  them  into  one's  soul,  as  it  were, 
through  the  length  of  interminable  seams,  half  that  time  wei'e  given  to 
reading  good  books  and  magazines,  or  even  the  newspapers,  how  the 
household  cares  would  dwindle  in  the  presence  of  greater  matters,  and 
how  much  the  capacity  to  meet  and  overcome  them  would  increase  ; 
and  how  many  a  tired  husband  who  is  bored  to  death  every  evening 
with  silly  complaints  against  Biddy  or  Dinah,  would  find  that  rest  and 
companionship  at  home  which  he  has  now  to  seek  for  at  clubs  and 
coffee-houses  !  Arthur  Helps  very  justly  says,  "  It  is  a  narrow  viev/  of 
things  to  suppose  that  a  just  cultivation  of  women's  mental  powers 
will  take  them  out  of  their  sphere :  it  will  only  enlarge  that  sphere. 
The  most  cultivated  women  perform  their  common  duties  best.  They 
see  more  in  those  duties :  they  can  do  more." 

It  takes  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  to  make  the  quality  that  men 
like  best  in  their  wives  —  good  admirers;  that  is,  for  a  superior  man, 
because  we  can  only  admire  truly  what  we  appreciate.  There  is  a  sort 
of  dim,  hazy,  undiscriminating  awe  that  some  women  feel  for  their 
husbands  which  passes  current  with  most  men  for  genuine  admiration 
and  satisfies  their  vanity;  but  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  content  a  reallv 
superior  mind :  this  longs  for  appreciation,  and  if  it  cannot  find  it  at 
home,  seeks  for  it  abroad. 

But  I  am  not  advocating  the  intellectual  culture  of  women  with  a 
view  to  improving  their  chances  in  the  matrimonial  market,  for  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  have  that  effect,  though  it  might  help  some  to 
keep  the  affections  of  their  husbands  who  otherwise  would  lose  them. 
Most  men,  who  do  not  marry  for  money  or  other  interested  motives, 
think  of  a  wife  before  they  get  one  only  as  a  pet  and  jolaything  ;  but 
even  a  child  tires  of  its  playthings  after  awhile  and  pines  for  com- 
panionship, and  are  men  more  easily  satisfied  than  children  ?  Besides, 
all  women  do  not  and  cannot  marry;  and  an  old  maid's  life  is  necessa- 
rily a  very  miserable  one  to  the  ignorant  and  foolish.  And  aside  from 
considerations  of  mere  expediency,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  should 
be  open  to  every  creature,  so  far  as  he  or  she  may  have  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  them.     They  are  the  highest,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  except  the 
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pleasures  of  religion  and  the  afifections,  within  the  reach  of  human 
beings ;  and  it  is  manifestly  wrong  that  any  individual  or  class  should 
be  deprived  of  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  them  that  is  compatible  with 
its  moral  and  religious  obligations.  Now,  before  the  invention  of  the 
sewing-machine,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  "  bounden  duty "  of  most 
women,  especially  married  ones,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  their  lives 
bending  over  the  needle  ;  but  such  need  not  be  the  case  in  our  day, 
even  among  the  most  straitened.  It  certainly  is  not  economical  to 
sew,  even  on  your  own  machine,  when  a  garment  can  be  bought  read\-- 
niade  for  a  mere  trifle  above  the  cost  of  the  bare  material  for  making 
it,  so  that  your  saving  of  time  and  labor  is  almost  clear  gain.  It  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  political  economy  enough  in  his  head  to 
comprehend  the  simple  principle  of  a  division  of  labor,  that  sewing 
can  be  done  much  cheaper  at  general  furnishing  establishments  than 
by  individuals  working  separately.  Two  women  sewing  together  can 
p.iake  a  garment  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  one  could  do  it  in 
alone  ;  and  where  hundreds  are  working  together,  the  saving  in  time 
and  labor,  and  consequently  in  cost,  is  incalculable. 

Nor  are  time  and  labor  the  only  things  to  be  saved.  The  needle, 
or  sewing-machine,  as  used  by  individual  laborers,  is  as  prejudicial  to 
physical  as  to  mental  development.  Many  a  woman  loses  health  and 
temper,  nay  even  life,  by  an  unwise  and  now  necessary  devotion  to  her 
needle.  The  stooping  posture,  the  long  sitting,  the  straining  of  eyes 
and  back,  produce  contortions  of  the  spine,  hollow  chests  and  weak 
lungs,  sunken  cheeks  and  pale  faces,  crooked  shoulders,  weak  eyes, 
'headaches,  nervousness,  fretfulness,  exhaustion,  and  too  often  untimely 
death. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  professional  philanthropist  that  the 
abolition  of  family  sewing  would  be  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  — 
sparing  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  who  would  ha^'e  to  sev/ 
for  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  poor  women  are  the  very 
ones  who  suffer  most  from  overwork  at  the  needle,  and  it  is  the  poor 
who  would  be  chiefly  benefited  by  the  cheapening  of  ready-made 
clothing.  The  poor  seamstress  class,  instead  of  toiling  solitary  sixteen 
liOurs  out  of  the  twenty-four,  will  find  more  remunerative  and  less 
injurious  labor  in  sewing  factories.  They  need  not  work  so  long, 
because  by  working  together  they  can  accomplish  more  in  less  time. 
And  even  supposing  employment  in  sewing  establishments  to  be  at 
best  unhealthy,  women  who  are  starving  for  want  of  v/ork  will  be 
glad  to  get  it  on  any  terms.  It  may  not  be  a  very  delightful  thing  to 
labor  in  a  coal-mine,  yet  many  a  poor  devil  is  glad  to  get  there. 

In  the  good  time  coming,  when  our  sewing  will  be  done  for  us  by 
steam  as  our  spinning  and  weaving  are  now,  the  needle  can  be  dis- 
carded from  every  household  —  except,  perhaps,  for  occasional 
patching  and  darning  —  with  benefit  to  every  member  of  it.  Women, 
then,  with  only  those  household  duties  upon  their  hands  from  which 
they  have  no  right  or  reason  to  seek  to  be  free,  will  have  time  to  be 
better  housekeepers  than  they  are  now,  as  well  as  better  thinkers, 
readers,  and  reasoners.  The  sewing-machine  is  the  greatest  champion 
of  woman's  real  rights  that  the  world  has  yet  produced,  and  is  really 
a  jrreater  blessins:  to  those  who  make  an  intellisrent  use  of  the  leisure 
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it  has  gained  them  than  to  those  who  seem  to  profit  more  directly  by 
its  resources,  but  in  reahty  only  make  them  an  argument  for  additional 
tucking  and  frilling.  Perhaps  those  women  who  never  touch  a  sewing- 
machine  are  the  ones  that  derive  the  highest  benefit  from  it ;  for  the 
invention  of  such  machines  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  do  without 
sewing,  and  thus  to  find  time  for  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  faculties 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  their  duty  to  neglect.  It  is  thus 
that  material  progress  and  mental  culture  always  go  hand-in-hand. 
Every  labor-saving  machine  that  ever  was  invented  has  had  its  effect 
upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  world.  Men  have  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  women,  partly  because  they  have  the  superior 
intellect  and  are  therefore  capable  of  making  greater  advances,  and 
partly  because  men,  being  the  inventors,  naturally  make  improvements 
first  in  their  own  departments  of  labor.  But  the  other  sex  has  been 
by  no  means  neglected  in  the  onward  march  of  the  world.  Women 
as  a  class  are  vastly  better  educated  now  than  they  were  in  the  days 
of  hand-looms  and  spinning-wheels,  as  almost  any  one  can  readily 
convince  himself  who  happens  to  possess  a  note  or  a  letter  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  great-grandmother ;  and  they  will  be  still  better 
educated  when  family  sewing  is  as  much  out  of  vogue  as  spinning  and 
weaving.  It  is  not  to  the  arguments  of  enthusiasts  who  urge  women  to 
neglect  their  small  duties  that  the  sex  will  owe  its  final  emancipation 
from  ignorance  and  mental  narrowness,  but  to  the  men  whose  inventions 
render  those  duties  no  longer  necessary  or  binding.  The  cooking- 
stove  has  probably  done  more  for  the  practical  advancement  of 
women  than  all  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  essays.  The  liberal  education 
of  women  will  never  be  brought  about  by  arguing  the  expediency  of 
it  with  men ;  but  by  the  education  of  women,  men  will  be  convinced 
of  the  expediency,  the  advantages  of  it.  Experiment  is  the  proper 
argument  in  this  case.  When  men  find  that  their  dinners  are  as  well 
cooked,  their  shirts  as  well  made,  and  their  buttons  kept  in  as  good 
order,  even  though  their  wives  are  capable  of  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  "  leading  articles  "  and  scientific  reviews,  as  when  women 
were  mere  household  drudges  or  parlor  ornaments,  as  the  case  might 
be,  they  will  not  be  so  jealous  of  extending  to  them  all  the  advantages 
of  liberal  culture.  The  sewing-machine  will  be  woman's  greatest  ally 
in  obtaining  the  only  emancipation  she  need  wish  for ;  and  that,  not 
by  enabling  each  individual  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of_ 
stitching,  but  by  abolishing  family  sewing  altogether. 

Elzey  Hay.  . 
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LORD   KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER   I. 
KiLGOBBiN  Castle. 

SOME  one  has  said  that  almost  all  that  Ireland  possesses  of 
picturesque  beauty  is  to  be  found  on,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of,  the  sea-board  ;  and  if  we  except  some  brief  patches 
of  river  scenery  on  the  "  Nore  "  and  the  "  Blackwater,"  and  a  part  of 
Louo'h  Erne,  the  assertion  is  not  devoid  of  truth.  The  dreary  expanse 
called  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which  occupies  a  high  table-land  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  stretches  away  for  miles,  flat,  sad-colored,  and 
monotonous,  fissured  in  every  direction  by  channels  of  dark-tinted 
water,  in  which  the  very  fish  take  the  same  sad  color.  This  tract  is 
almost  without  trace  of  habitation,  save  where,  at  distant  intervals, 
utter  destitution  has  raised  a  mud-hovel  undistinguishable  from  the 
hillocks  of  turf  around  it. 

Fringing  this  broad  waste,  little  patches  of  cultivation  are  to  be 
seen:  small  potato-gardens,  as  they  are  called,  or  a  few  roods  of  oats, 
green  even  in  the  late  autumn  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  with  nothing  to 
show  where  the  humble  tiller  of  the  soil  was  living,  nor,  often,  any 
visible  road  to  these  isolated  spots  of  culture.  Gradually,  however  — 
but  very  gradually  —  the  prospect  brightens.  Fields  with  enclosures, 
and  a  cabin  or  two,  are  to  be  met  with  ;  a  solitary  tree,  generally  an 
ash,  will  be  seen  ;  some  rude  instrument  of  husbandry,  or  an  ass-cart, 
will  show  that  we  are  emerging  from  the  region  of  complete  destitution 
and  approaching  a  land  of  at  least  struggling  civilisation.  At  last, 
and  by  a  transition  that  is  not  always  easy  to  mark,  the  scene  glides 
into  those  rich  pasture-lands  and  well-tilled  farms  that  form  the  wealth 
of  the  Midland  Counties.  Gentlemen's  seats  and  waving  plantations 
succeed,  and  we  are  in  a  country  of  comfort  and  abundance. 

On  this  border-land  between  fertility  and  destitution,  and  on  a  tract 
which  had  probably  once  been  part  of  the  Bog  itself,  there  stood  — 
there  stands  still  —  a  short,  square  tower,  battlemented  at  top,  and 
surmounted  with  a  pointed  roof,  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  a  cluster 
of  farm-buildings,  so  surrounded  is  its  base  by  roofs  of  thatch  and 
slates.  Incongruous,  vulgar,  and  ugly  in  every  way,  the  old  keep 
appears  to  look  down  on  them  —  time-worn  and  battered  as  it  is  — 
as  might  a  reduced  gentleman  regard  the  unworthy  associates  with 
which  an  altered  fortune  had  linked  him.  This  is  all  that  remains  of 
Kilgobbin  Castle. 

In  the  guide-books  we  read  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  strength  and 
importance,  and  that  Hugh  de  Lacy  —  the  same  bold  knight  "  who  had 
won  all  Ireland  for  the  English  from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea  " —  had 
taken  this  castle  from  a  native  chieftain  called  Neal  O'Caharney,  whose 
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family  he  had  slain,  all  save  one  ;  and  then  it  adds  :  "  Sir  Hugh  came 
one  day,  with  three  Englishmen,  that  he  might  show  them  the  castle, 
when  there  came  to  him  a  youth  of  the  men  of  Meath  —  a  certain 
Gilla  Naher  O'Mahey,  foster-brother  of  O'Caharney  himself — with 
his  battle-axe  concealed  beneath  his  cloak,  and  while  De  Lacy  was 
reading  the  petition  he  gave  him,  he  dealt  him  such  a  blow  that  his 
head  flew  off  many  yards  away,  both  head  and  Dody  being  afterwards 
buried  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle." 

The  annals  of  Kilronan  further  relate  that  the  O'Caharneys  became 
adherents  of  the  English  —  dropping  their  Irish  designation,  and 
calling  themselves  Kearney ;  and  in  this  way  were  restored  to  a  part 
of  the  lands  and  the  Castle  of  Kilgobbin  — "  by  favor  of  which  act  of 
grace,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "  they  were  bound  to  raise  a  becoming 
monument  over  the  brave  knight  Hugh  de  Lacy  whom  their  kinsman 
had  so  treacherously  slain ;  but  they  did  no  more  of  this  than  one 
large  stone  of  granite,  and  no  inscription  thereon :  thus  showing  that 
at  all  times,  and  with  all  men,  the  O'Caharneys  were  false  knaves  and 
untrue  to  their  word." 

In  later  times,  again,  the  Kearneys  returned  to  the  old  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  King  James  ;  one  of  them,  Michael 
O'Kearney,  having  acted  as  aide-de-camp  at  the  "  Boyne,"  and  con- 
ducted the  king  to  Kilgobbin,  where  he  passed  the  night  after  the 
defeat,  and,  as  the  tradition  records,  held  a  Court  the  next  morning, 
at  which  he  thanked  the  owner  of  the  castle  for  his  hospitality,  and 
created  him  on  the  spot  a  viscount  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord 
Kilgobbin. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  newly-created  noble  saw  good  reason 
to  keep  his  elevation  to  himself.  They  were  somewhat  critical  times 
just  then  for  the  adherents  of  the  lost  cause,  and  the  followers  of  King 
William  were  keen  at  scenting  out  any  disloyalty  that  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  by  a  confiscation.  The  Kearneys,  however,  were 
prudent.  They  entertained  a  Dutch  officer.  Van  Straaten,  on  King 
William's  staff,  and  gave  such  valuable  information  besides,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  conntry,  that  no  suspicions  of  disloyalty  attached  to 
them. 

To  these  succeeded  more  peaceful  times,  during  which  the  Kearneys 
were  more  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  reconstruct  the  fallen  condition 
of  their  fortunes  than  in  political  intrigue.  Indeed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  original  estate  now  remained  to  them,  and  of  what  once 
had  produced  above  four  thousand  a  year,  there  was  left  a  property 
barely  worth  eight  hundred. 

The  present  owner,  with  whose  fortunes  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  was  a  widower.  Maurice  Kearney's  family  consisted  of  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  the  former  about  two-and-twenty,  the  latter  four 
years  younger,  though,  to  all  appearance,  there  did  not  seem  a  year 
between  them. 

Maurice  Kearney  himself  was  a  man  of  about  fifty-four  or  fifty-six  ; 
hale,  handsome,  and  powerful;  his  snow-white  hair  and  bright  com- 
plexion, with  his  full  gray  eyes  and  regular  teeth,  giving  him  an  air  of 
genial  cordiality  at  first  sight  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  further 
acquaintance.     So  long  as  the  world  went  well  with  him,  Maurice 
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seemed  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly,  and  even  its  rubs  he  bore  with  an 
easy  jocularity  that  showed  what  a  stout  heart  he  could  oppose  to 
fortune.  A  long  minority  had  provided  him  with  a  considerable  sum 
on  his  coming  of  age,  but  he  spent  it  freely,  and  when  it  was  exhausted 
continued  to  live  on  at  the  same  rate  as  before,  till  at  last,  as  creditors 
grew  pressing,  and  mortgages  threatened  foreclosure,  he  saw  himself 
reduced  to  something  less  than  one-fifth  of  his  former  outlay ;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  address  himself  to  the  task  with  a  bold  spirit 
and  a  resolute  mind,  the  old  habits  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
eradicated,  and  the  pleasant  companionship  of  his  equals,  his  life  at 
the  club  in  Dublin,  his  joyous  conviviality,  no  longer  possible,  he 
suffered  himself  to  descend  to  an  inferior  rank,  and  sought  his  associ- 
ates amongst  humbler  men,  whose  flattering  reception  of  him  soon 
reconciled  him  to  his  fallen  condition.  His  companions  were  now  the 
small  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  shopkeepers  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Moate,  to  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression he  gradually  conformed,  till  it  became  positively  irksome  to 
himself  to  keep  the  company  of  his  equals.  Whether,  however,  it  was 
that  age  had  breached  the  stronghold  of  his  good  spirits,  or  that 
conscience  rebuked  him  for  having  derogated  from  his  station,  certain 
it  is  that  all  his  buoyancy  failed  him  when  away  from  society,  and  that 
in  the  quietness  of  his  home  he  was  depressed  and  dispirited  to  a 
degree,  and  to  that  genial  temper,  which  once  he  could  count  on 
against  every  reverse  that  befell  him,  there  now  succeeded  an  irritable, 
peevish  spirit  that  led  him  to  attribute  every  annoyance  he  met  with 
to  some  fault  or  shortcoming  of  others. 

By  his  neighbors  in  the  town  and  by  his  tenantry  he  was  always 
addressed  as  "my  Lord,"  and  treated  with  all  the  deference  that 
pertained  to  such  difference  of  station.  By  the  gentry,  however,  when 
at  rare  occasions  he  met  them,  he  was  known  as  Mr.  Kearney,  and  in 
the  village  post-office  the  letters  with  the  name  Maurice  Kearney,  Esq., 
were  perpetual  reminders  of  what  rank  was  accorded  him  by  that  wider 
section  of  the  world  that  lived  beyond  the  shadow  of  Kilgobbin  Castle. 

Perhaps  the  impossible  task  of  serving  two  masters  is  never  more 
palpably  displayed  than  when  the  attempt  attaches  to  a  divided  identity 
—  when  a  man  tries  to  be  himself  in  two  distinct  parts  in  life,  without 
the  slightest  misgiving  of  hypocrisy  while  doing  so.  Maurice  Kearney 
not  only  did  not  assume  any  pretension  to  nobility  amongst  his  equals, 
but  he  would  have  felt  that  any  reference  to  his  title  from  one  of  them 
would  have  been  an  impertinence,  and  an  impertinence  to  be  resented  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  shopkeeper  of  Moate,  or  one  of  the 
tenants,  addressed  him  as  other  than  "  my  Lord  "  he  would  not  have 
deigned  him  a  notice. 

Strangely  enough,  this  divided  allegiance  did  not  merely  prevail  with 
the  outer  world,  it  actually  penetrated  within  his  walls.  By  his  son, 
Richard  Kearney,  he  was  always  called  "  my  Lord ; "  while  Kate  as 
persistently  addressed  and  spoke  of  him  as  Papa.  Nor  was  this 
difference  without  signification  as  to  their  separate  natures  and  tempers. 

Had  Maurice  Kearney  contrived  to  divide  the  two  parts  of  his 
nature,  and  bequeathed  all  his  pride,  his  vanity,  and  his  pretensions  to 
his  son,  while  he  gave  his  light-heartedness,  his  buoyancy,  and  kindli- 
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ness,  to  his  daughter,  the  partition  could  not  have  been  more  perfect. 
Richard  Kearney  was  full  of  an  insolent  pride  of  birth.  Contrasting 
the  position  of  his  father  with  that  held  by  his  grandfather,  he  resented 
the  downfall  as  the  act  of  a  dominant  faction,  eager  to  outrage  the 
old  race,  and  the  old  religion  of  Ireland.  Kate  took  a  very  different 
view  of  their  condition.  She  clung,  indeed,  to  the  notion  of  their 
good  blood,  but  as  a  thing  that  might  assuage  many  of  the  pangs  of 
adverse  fortune,  not  increase  nor  embitter  them  ;  and  "  if  we  are  ever 
to  emerge,"  thought  she,  "from  this  poor  state,  we  shall  meet  our  class 
without  any  of  the  shame  of  a  mushroom  origin.  It  will  be  a  restora- 
tion, and  not  a  new  elevation."  She  was  a  fine,  handsome,  fearless 
girl,  whom  many  said  ought  to  have  been  a-  boy;  but  this  was  rather 
intended  as  a  covert  slight  on  the  narrower  nature  and  peevish 
temperament  of  her  brother  —  another  way,  indeed,  of  saying  that 
they  should  have  exchanged  conditions. 

The  listless  indolence  of  her  father's  life,  and  the  almost  complete 
absence  from  home  of  her  brother,  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  Dublin  University,  had  given  over  to  her  charge  not  only  the 
household,  but  no  small  share  of  the  management  of  the  estate  —  all, 
in  fact,  that  an  old  land  steward,  a  certain  Peter  Gill,  would  permit 
her  to  exercise  ;  for  Peter  was  a  very  absolute  and  despotic  Grand 
Vizier,  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  wrested  from  him  a  particle 
of  power  over  the  property.  This  happy  defect  in  his  education  — 
happy  so  far  as  Kate's  rule  was  concerned  —  gave  her  the  one  claim 
she  could  prefer  to  any  superiority  over  him,  and  his  obstinacy  could 
never  be  effectually  overcome,  except  by  confronting  him  with  a  written 
document  or  a  column  of  figures.  Before  these,  indeed,  he  would 
stand  crestfallen  and  abashed.  Some  strange  terror  seemed  to  possess 
him  as  to  the  peril  of  opposing  himself  to  such  inscrutable  testimony 
—  a  fear,  be  it  said,  he  never  felt  in  contesting  an  oral  witness. 

Peter  had  one  resource,  however,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  similar 
stronghold  has  not  secured  the  power  of  greater  men  and  in  higher 
functions.  Peter's  sway  was  of  so  varied  and  complicated  a  kind  ;  the 
duties  he  discharged  were  so  various,  manifold,  and  conflicting ;  the 
measures  he  took  with  the  people,  whose  destinies  were  committed  to 
him,  were  so  thoroughly  devised,  by  reference  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  each  man  —  what  he  could  do,  or  bear,  or  submit  to  —  and  not  by 
any  sense  of  justice ;  that  a  sort  of  government  grew  up  over  the 
property  full  of  hitches,  contingencies,  and  compensations,  and  of 
which  none  but  he  who  had  invented  the  machinery  could  possibly 
pretend  to  the  direction.  The  estate  being,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  so 
like  the  old  coach-harness,  so  full  of  knots,  splices,  and  entanglements, 
there  was  not  another  man  in  Ireland  could  make  it  work,  and  if 
another  were  to  try  it,  it  would  all  come  to  pieces  in  his  hands." 

Kate  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  this ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  she  had 
admiringly  watched  Peter  as  he  knotted  a  trace  here  and  supplemented 
a  strap  there,  strengthening  a  weak  point,  and  providing  for  casualties, 
even  the  least  likely,  she  saw  him  dealing  with  the  tenantry  on  the 
property ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  made  allowance  for  sickness 
here  and  misfortune  there,  he  would  be  as  prompt  to  screw  up  a 
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lagging  tenant  to  the  last  penny,  and  secure  the  landlord  in  the  share 
of  any  season  of  prosperity. 

Had  the  Government  Commissioner,  sent  to  report  on  the  state  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland,  confined  himself  to  a  visit  to  the  estate  of  Lord 
Kilgobbin  —  for  so  we  like  to  call  him  —  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
Cabinet  would  have  found  the  task  of  legislation  even  more  difficult 
than  they  have  already  admitted  it  to  be. 

First  of  all,  not  a  tenant  on  the  estate  had  any  certain  knowledge 
of  how  much  land  he  held.  There  had  been  no  survey  of  the  property 
for  years.  "  It  will  be  made  up  to  you,"  was  Gill's  phrase  about  ever}-- 
thing.  "  What  matters  if  you  have  an  acre  more  or  an  acre  less  ?  " 
Neither  had  any  one  a  lease,  or,  indeed,  a  writing  of  any  kind.  Gill 
settled  that  on  the  25th  March  and  25  th  September ;  a  certain  sum 
was  to  be  forthcoming,  and  that  was  all.  When  the  lord  wanted  them 
they  were  always  to  give  him  a  hand,  which  often  meant  with  their 
carts  and  horses,  especially  in  harvest  time.  Not  that  they  were  a 
hard-worked  or  hard-working  population :  they  took  life  very  easy, 
seeing  that  by  no  possible  exertion  could  they  materially  better  them- 
selves ;  and  even  when  they  hunted  a  neighbor's  cow  out  of  their 
wheat,  they  would  execute  the  eviction  with  a  lazy  indolence  and  slug- 
gishness that  took  away  from  the  act  all  semblance  of  ungenerousness. 

They  were  very  poor,  their  hovels  were  wretched,  their  clothes 
ragged,  and  their  food  scanty ;  but,  with  all  that,  they  were  not  discon- 
tented, and  very  far  from  unhappy.  There  was  no  prosperity  at  hand 
to  contrast  with  their  poverty.  The  world  was,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
much  as  they  always  remembered  it.  They  would  have  liked  to  be 
"better  off" — if  they  knew  how,  but  they  did  not  know  if  there  was  a 
"  better  off,"  much  less  how  to  come  at  it ;  and  if  there  were,  Peter 
Gill  certainly  did  not  tell  them  of  it. 

If  a  stray  visitor  to  fair  or  market  brought  back  the  news  that  there 
was  an  agitation  abroad  for  a  new  settlement  of  the  land,  that  popular 
orators  were  proclaiming  the  poor  man's  rights,  and  denouncing  the 
cruelties  of  the  landlord,  if  they  heard  that  men  were  talking  of  repeal- 
ing the  laws  which  secured  property  to  the  owner  and  only  admitted 
him  to  a  sort  of  partnership  with  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  old  Gill  speedily 
assured  them  that  these  were  changes  only  to  be  adopted  in  Ulster 
where  the  tenants  were  rack-rented  and  treated  like  slaves.  "  Which 
of  you  here,"  he  would  say,  "  can  come  forward  and  say  he  was  ever 
evicted  ? "  Now  as  the  term  was  one  of  which  none  had  the  very 
vaguest  conception, —  it  might,  for  aught  they  knew,  have  been  an 
operation  in  surgery, —  the  appeal  was  an  overwhelming  success. 
"  Sorra  doubt  of  it,  but  ould  Peter's  right,  and  there's  worse  places  to 
live  in,  and  worse  landlords  to  live  under,  than  the  Lord."  Not  but 
it  taxed  Gill's  skill  and  cleverness  to  maintain  this  quarantine  against 
the  outer  world ;  and  he  often  felt  like  Prince  Metternich  in  a  like 
strait  —  that  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
the  newspaper  fellows  must  win. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Kil- 
gobbin was  not  a  model  estate,  nor  Peter  Gill  exactly  the  sort  of  wit- 
ness from  which  a  select  committee  would  have  extracted  any  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  a  land  code. 

Anything  short  of  Kate  Kearney's  fine  temper  and  genial  disposi- 
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tion  would  have  broken  down  by  daily  dealing  with  this  cross-grained, 
wrong-headed,  and  obstinate  old  fellow,  whose  ideas  of  management 
all  centred  in  craft  and  subtlety  —  outwitting  this  man,  forestalling 
that  —  doing  everything  by  halves,  so  that  no  boon  came  unassociated 
with  some  contingency  or  other  by  which  he  secured  to  himself  unlimi- 
ted power  and  uncontrolled  tyranny. 

As  Gill  was  in  perfect  possession  of  her  father's  confidence,  to 
oppose  him  in  anything  was  a  task  of  no  mean  difficulty ;  and  the 
mere  thought  that  the  old  fellow  should  feel  offended  and  throw  up 
his  charge  —  a  threat  he  had  more  than  once  half  hinted  —  was  a 
terror  Kilgobbin  could  not  have  faced.  Nor  was  this  her  only  care. 
There  was  Dick  continually  dunning  her  for  remittances,  and  impor- 
tuning her  for  means  to  supply  his  extravagances.  "  I  suspected  how 
it  would  be,"  wrote  he  once,  "with  a  lady  paymaster.  And  when  my 
father  told  me  I  was  to  look  to  you  for  my  allowance,  I  accepted  the 
information  as  a  heavy  percentage  taken  off  my  beggarly  income. 
What  could  you  —  what  could  any  young  girl  —  know  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  man  going  out  into  the  best  society  of  a  capital .''  To 
derive  any  benefit  from  associating  with  these  people  I  must  at  least 
seem  to  live  like  them.  I  am  received  as  the  son  of  a  man  of  condi- 
tion and  property,  and  you  want  to  bound  my  habits  by  those  of  my 
chum,  Joe  Atlee,  whose  father  is  starving  somewhere  on  the  pay  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Even  Joe  himself  laughs  at  the  notion  of 
gauging  my  expenses  by  his. 

'■  If  this  is  to  go  on —  I  mean  if  you  intend  to  persist  in  this  plan 
—  be  frank  enough  to  say  so  at  once,  and  I  will  either  take  pupils,  or 
seek  a  clerkship,  or  go  off  to  Australia ;  and  I  care  precious  little 
which  of  the  three. 

"I  know  what  a  proud  thing  it  is  for  whoever  manages  the  revenue 
to  come  forward  and  show  a  surplus.  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
make  great  reputations  in  that  fashion ;  but  there  are  certain  econo- 
mies that  lie  close  to  revolutions  ;  now  don't  risk  this,  nor  don't  be 
above  taking  a  hint  from  one  some  years  older  than  you,  though  he 
neither  rules  his  father's  house  nor  metes  out  his  pocket-money." 

Such,  and  such  like,  were  the  epistles  she  received  from  time  to 
time,  and  though  frequency  blunted  something  of  their  sting,  and 
their  injustice  gave  her  a  support  against  their  sarcasm,  she  read  and 
thought  over  them  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  mortification.  Of  course  she 
showed  none  of  these  letters  to  her  father.  He  indeed  only  asked  if 
Dick  were  well,  or  if  he  were  soon  going  up  for  that  scholarship  or 
fellowship, —  he  did  not  know  which,  nor  was  he  to  blame, — "  which, 
after  all,  it  was  hard  on  a  Kearney  to  stoop  to  accept,  only  that  times 
were  changed  with  us ;  and  we  weren't  what  we  used  to  be  " —  a  reflec- 
tion so  overwhelming  that  he  generally  felt  unable  to  dwell  on  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Prince  Kostalergi. 

Maurice  Kearney  had  once  a  sister  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and 
whose  sad  fate  lay  very  heavily  on  his  heart,  for  he  v/as  not  without 
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self-accusings  on  the  score  of  it.  Matilda  Kearney  had  been  a  belle 
of  the  Irish  court  and  a  toast  at  the  club  when  Maurice  was  a  young 
fellow  in  town ;  and  he  had  been  very  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  tasted 
a  full  share  of  those  attentions  which  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  brothers 
of  handsome  girls. 

Then  Matty  was  an  heiress,  that  is,  she  had  twelve  thousand  pounds 
in  her  own  right ;  and  Ireland  was  not  such  a  California  as  to  make  a 
very  pretty  girl  with  twelve  thousand  pounds  an  every-day  chance. 
She  had  numerous  offers  of  marriage,  and  with  the  usual  luck  in  such 
cases,  there  were  commonplace  unattractive  men  with  good  means, 
and  there  were  clever  and  agreeable  fellows  without  a  sixpence,  all 
alike  ineligible.  Matty  had  that  infusion  of  romance  in  her  nature 
that  few,  if  any,  Irish  girls  are  free  from,  and  which  made  her  desire 
that  the  man  of  her  choice  should  be  something  out  of  the  common. 
She  would  have  liked  a  soldier  who  had  won  distinction  in  the  field. 
The  idea  of  military  fame  was  very  dear  to  her  Irish  heart,  and  she 
fancied  with  what  pride  she  would  hang  upon  the  arm  of  one  whose 
gay  trappings  and  gold  embroidery  emblematised  the  career  he  fol- 
lowed. If  not  a  soldier  she  would  have  liked  a  great  orator,  some 
leader  in  debate  that  men  would  rush  down  to  hear,  and  whose  glow- 
ing words  would  be  gathered  up  and  repeated  as  though  inspirations : 
after  that  a  poet,  and  perhaps  —  not  a  painter  —  a  sculptor,  she 
thought,  might  do. 

With  such  aspirations  as  these  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  rejected 
the  offers  of  those  comfortable  fellows  in  Meath,  or  Louth,  whose 
military  glories  were  militia  drills,  and  whose  eloquence  was  confined 
to  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

At  three-and-twenty  she  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  beauty ;  at 
three-and-thirty  she  was  still  unmarried ;  her  looks  on  the  wane,  but 
her  romance  stronger  than  ever,  not  untinged  perhaps  with  a  little 
bitterness  towards  that  sex  which  had  not  afforded  one  man  of  merit 
enough  to  woo  and  win  her.  Partly  out  of  pique  with  a  land  so 
barren  of  all  that  could  minister  to  imagination,  partly  in  anger  with 
her  brother  who  had  been  urging  her  to  a  match  she  disliked,  she 
went  abroad  to  travel,  wandered  about  for  a  3'ear  or  two,  and  at  last 
found  herself  one  winter  at  Naples. 

There  was  at  that  time,  as  secretary  to  the  Greek  legation,  a  young 
fellow  whom  repute  called  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe  ;  he  was  a 
certain  Spiridion  Kostalergi,  whose  title  was  Prince  of  Delos,  though 
whether  there  was  such  a  principality,  or  that  he  was  its  representa- 
tive, society  was  not  fully  agreed  upon.  At  all  events.  Miss  Kearney 
met  him  at  a  court  ball,  when  he  wore  his  national  costume,  looking, 
it  must  be  owned,  so  splendidly  handsome  that  all  thought  of  his 
princely  rank  was  forgotten  in  presence  of  a  face  and  figure'  that 
recalled  the  highest  triumphs  of  ancient  art.  It  was  Antinous  come 
to  life  in  an  embroidered  cap  and  a  gold  worked  jacket,  and  it  was 
Antinous  with  a  voice  like  Mario,  and  who  waltzed  in  perfection. 
This  splendid  creature,  a  modern  Alcibiades  in  gifts  of  mind  and 
graces,  soon  heard,  amongst  his  other  triumphs,  how  a  rich  and  hand- 
some Irish  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight.  He  had 
himself  been  struck  by  her  good  looks  and  her  stylish  air,  and  learn- 
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ing  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  her  fortune,  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  advances.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  their 
acquaintance  he  proposed.  She  referred  him  to  her  brother  before 
she  could  consent ;  and  though,  when  Kostalergi  inquired  amongst 
her  English  friends,  none  had  ever  heard  of  a  Lord  Kilgobbin,  the 
fact  of  his  being  Irish  explained  their  ignorance,  not  to  say  that 
Kearney's  reply  being  a  positive  refusal  of  consent,  so  fully  satisfied 
the  Greek  that  it  was  "a  good  thing,"  he  pressed  his  suit  with  a  most 
passionate  ardor:  threatened  to  kill  himself  if  she  persisted  in  reject- 
ing him,  and  so  worked  upon  her  heart  by  his  devotion,  or  on  her 
pride  by  the  thought  of  his  position,  that  she  yielded,  and  within 
three  weeks  from  the  day  they  first  met,  she  became  the  Princess  of 
Delos. 

When  a  Greek,  holding  any  public  employ,  marries  money,  his 
Government  is  usually  prudent  enough  to  promote  him.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  merit  that  others  have  discovered,  and  a  wise  adminis- 
tration marches  with  the  inventions  of  the  age  it  lives  in.  Kostalergi's 
chief  was  consequently  recalled,  suffered  to  fall  back  upon  his  pre- 
vious obscurity  —  he  had  been  a  commission-agent  for  a  house  in  the 
Greek  trade  —  and  the  Prince  of  Delos  gazetted  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Greece,  with  the  first  class  of  St.  Salvador,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  state ;  no  one  being  indiscreet  enough  to  add 
that  the  aforesaid  services  were  comprised  in  marrying  an  Irishwoman 
with  a  dowry  of — to  quote  the  Athenian  Heincra — "three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  drachmas." 

For  a  while  —  it  was  a  very  brief  while  —  the  romantic  mind  of  the 
Irish  girl  was  raised  to  a  sort  of  transport  of  enjoyment.  Here  was 
everything  —  more  than  everything  —  her  most  glowing  imagination 
had  ever  conceived.  Love,  ambition,  station,  all  gratified,  though,  to 
be  sure,  she  had  quarrelled  with  her  brother,  who  had  returned  her 
last  letters  unopened.  Maurice,  she  thought,  was  too  good-hearted  to 
bear  a  long  grudge  ;  he  would  see  her  happiness,  he  would  hear  what 
a  devoted  and  good  husband  her  dear  Spiridion  had  proved  himself, 
and  he  would  forgive  her  at  last. 

Though,  as  was  well  known,  the  Greek  Envoy  received  but  a  ver}'' 
moderate  salary  from  his  Government,  and  even  that  not  paid  with  a 
strict  punctuality,  the  legation  was  maintained  with  a  splendor  that 
rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  those  of  France,  England,  or  Russia.  The 
Prince  of  Delos  led  the  fashion  in  equipage,  as  did  the  Princess  in 
toilette ;  their  dinners,  their  balls,  their  fetes,  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
even  the  highest  to  witness  them  ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  notoriety 
had  the  Greek  hospitality  attained,  that  Naples  at  last  admitted  that 
without  the  Palazzo  Kostalergi  there  would  be  nothing  to  attract 
strangers  to  the  capital. 

Play,  so  invariably  excluded  from  the  habits  of  an  Embassy,  was 
carried  on  at  this  legation  to  such  an  excess  that  the  clubs  were  com- 
pletely deserted,  and  all  the  young  men  of  gambling  tastes  flocked 
here  each  night,  sure  to  find  lansquenet  or  faro,  and  for  stakes  which 
no  public  table  could  possibly  suppl}'.  It  was  not  alone  that  this  life 
of  a  gambler  estranged  Kostalergi  from  his  wife,  but  that  the  scandal 
of  his  infidelities  had  reached  her  also,  just  at  the  time  when  some 
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vague  glimmering  suspicions  of  his  utter  worthlessness  were  breaking 
on  her  mind.  The  birth  of  a  little  girl  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  renew  the  ties  between  them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  baby  and  the  cost  it  must  entail,  were  the  only  con- 
siderations he  would  entertain,  and  it  was  a  constant  question  of  his  — 
uttered,  too,  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm  that  cut  her  to  the  heart: — 
"Would  not  her  brother — the  Lord  Irlandais  —  like  to  have  that 
baby?  Would  she  not  write  and  ask  him?"  Unpleasant  stories  had 
long  been  rife  about  the  play  at  the  Greek  legation,  when  a  young 
Russian  secretary,  of  high  family  and  influence,  lost  an  immense  sum 
under  circumstances  which  determined  him  to  refuse  payment.  Kos- 
talergi,  who  had  been  the  chief  winner,  refused  everything  like  inquiry 
or  examination  ;  in  fact,  he  made  investigation  impossible,  for  the 
cards,  which  the  Russian  had  declared  to  be  marked,  the  Greek 
gathered  up  slowly  from  the  table  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  press- 
ing his  foot  upon  them  in  the  flames,  and  then  calmly  returning  to 
where  the  other  stood,  he  struck  him  across  the  face  with  his  open 
hand,  saying  as  he  did  it : — "  Here  is  another  debt  to  repudiate,  and 
before  the  same  witnesses  also ! " 

The  outrage  did  not  admit  of  delay,  the  arrangements  were  made  in 
an  instant,  and  within  half-an-hour — merely  time  enough  to  send  for 
a  surgeon  —  they  met  at  the  end  of  the  garden  of  the  legation.  The 
Russian  fired  first,  and,  though  a  consummate  pistol-shot,  agitation  at 
the  insult  so  unnerved  him  that  he  missed ;  his  ball  cut  the  knot  of 
Kostalergi's  cravat.  The  Greek  took  a  calm  and  deliberate  aim,  and 
sent  his  bullet  through  the  other's  forehead.  He  fell  without  a  word, 
stone  dead. 

Though  the  duel  had  been  a  fair  one,  and  the  proces  verbal  drawn 
up  and  agreed  on  both  sides  showed  that  all  had  been  done  loyally, 
the  friends  of  the  young  Russian  had  influence  to  make  the  Greek 
Government  not  only  recall  the  Envoy,  but  actually  the  mission  itself 

For  some  years  the  Kostalergis  lived  in  retirement  at  Palermo,  not 
knowing,  nor  known  to  any  one.  Their  means  were  now  so  reduced 
that  they  had  barely  sufficient  for  daily  life,  and,  though  the  Greek 
Prince  —  as  he  was  called — constantly  appeared  on  the  public  promen- 
ade w^ell  dressed,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  his  handsome  figure,  it  was 
currently  said  that  his  wife  was  literally  dying  of  want. 

It  was  only  after  long  and  agonising  suffering  that  she  ventured  to 
write  to  her  brother,  and  appeal  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance.  But 
at  last  she  did  so,  and  a  correspondence  grew  up  which,  in  a  measure, 
restored  the  affection  between  them.  When  Kostalergi  discovered  the 
source  from  which  his  wretched  wife  now  drew  her  consolation  and  her 
courage,  he  forbade  her  to  write  more,  and  himself  addressed  a  letter 
to  Kearney  so  insulting  and  offensive  —  charging  him  even  with  caus- 
ing the  discord  of  his  home,  and  showing  the  letter  to  his  wife  before 
sending  it  —  that  the  poor  woman,  long  failing  in  health  and  broken- 
down,  sank  soon  after,  and  died  so  destitute,  that  the  very  funeral  was 
paid  for  by  a  subscription  amongst  her  countrymen.  Kostalergi  had 
left  her  some  days  before  her  death,  carrying  the  girl  along  with  him, 
nor  was  his  whereabouts  learned  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  next  he  emerged  into  the  world  it  was  at  Rome,  where  he 
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gave  lessons  in  music  and  modern  languages,  in  many  of  which  he 
was  a  proficient.  His  splendid  appearance,  his  captivating  address, 
his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  modes  of  society,  gave  him  the  entree 
to  many  houses  where  his  talents  amply  requited  the  hospitality  he 
received.  He  possessed,  amongst  his  other  gifts,  an  immense  amount 
of  plausibility,  and  people  found  it,  besides,  very  difficult  to  believe  ill 
of  that  well-bred,  somewhat  retiring,  man,  who,  in  circumstances  of 
the  very  narrowest  fortunes,  not  only  looked  and  dressed  like  a  gentle- 
man, but  actually  brought  up  a  daughter  with  a  degree  of  care  and  an 
amount  of  regard  to  her  education  that  made  him  appear  a  model 
parent. 

Nina  Kostalergi  was  then  about  seventeen,  though  she  looked  at 
least  three  years  older.  She  was  a  tall,  slight,  pale  girl,  with  perfectly 
regular  features  —  so  classic  in  the  mould,  and  so  devoid  of  any 
expression,  that  she  recalled  the  face  one  sees  on  a  cameo.  Her  hair 
was  of  wondrous  beauty  —  that  rich  gold  color  v/hich  has  "  reflets  " 
through  it,  as  the  light  falls  full  or  faint,  and  of  an  abundance  that 
taxed  her  ingenuity  to  dress  it.  They  gave  her  the  sobriquet  of  the 
Titian  Girl  at  Rome  whenever  she  appeared  abroad. 

In  the  only  letter  Kearney  had  received  from  his  brother-in-law 
after  his  sister's  death  was  an  insolent  demand  for  a  sum  of  money, 
which  he  alleged  that  Kearney  was  unjustly  withholding,  and  which 
he  now  threatened  to  enforce  by  law.  "  I  am  well  aware,"  wrote  he, 
"  what  measure  of  honor  or  honesty  I  am  to  expect  from  a  man 
whose  very  name  and  designation  are  a  deceit.  But  probably  prudence 
will  suggest  how  much  better  it  would  be  on  this  occasion  to  simulate 
rectitude  than  risk  the  shame  of  an  open  exposure." 

To  this  gross  insult  Kearney  never  deigned  any  reply ;  and  now 
more  than  two  years  passed  without  any  tidings  of  his  disreputable 
relation,  when  there  came  one  morning  a  letter  with  the  Roman  post- 
mark, and  addressed,  "  a  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Kilgobbin,  k  son 
Chateau  de  Kilgobbin,  en  Irlande."  To  the  honor  of  the  officials  in 
the  Irish  post-office,  it  was  forwarded  to  Kilgobbin  with  the  words, 
"  Try  Maurice  Kearney,  Esq.,"  in  the  corner. 

A  glance  at  the  writing  showed  it  was  ncft  in  Kostalergi's  hand,  and, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  hesitation,  Kearney  opened  it.  He  turned 
at  once  for  the  writer's  name,  and  read  the  words,  "  Nina  Kostalergi," 
—  his  sister's  child  !  "  Poor  Matty,"  was  all  he  could  say  for  some 
minutes.  He  remembered  the  letter  in  which  she  told  him  of  her 
little  girl's  birth,  and  implored  his  forgiveness  for  herself  and  his  love 
for  her  baby.     "I  want   both,  my  dear  brother,"  wrote  she;   "for 

though  the  bonds  we  make  for  ourselves  by  our  passions "     And 

the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  erased  —  she  evidently  thinking  she  had 
delineated  all  that  could  give  a  clue  to  a  despondent  reflection. 

The  present  letter  was  written  in  English,  but  in  that  quaint  peculiar 
hand  Italians  often  write  in.  It  began  by  asking  forgiveness  for 
daring  to  write  to  him,  and  recalling  the  details  of  the  relationship 
between  them,  as  though  he  could  not  have  remembered  it.  "  I  am, 
then,  in  my  right,"  wrote  she,  "  when  I  address  you  as  my  dear,  dear 
uncle,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much,  and  whose  name  was  in  my 
prayers  ere  I  knew  why  I  knelt  to  pray." 
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Then  followed  a  piteous  appeal  —  it  was  actually  a  cry  for  protection. 
Her  father,  she  said,  had  determined  to  devote  her  to  the  stage,  and 
already  had  taken  steps  to  sell  her  —  she  said  she  used  the  word 
advisedly  —  for  so  many  years  to  the  impresario  of  the  Fenice  at 
Venice,  her  voice  and  musical  skill  being  such  as  to  give  hope  of  her 
becoming  a  prima  donna.  She  had,  she  said,  frequently  sung  at  private 
parties  at  Rome,  but  only  knew  within  the  last  few  days  that  she  had 
been,  not  a  guest,  but  a  paid  performer.  Overwhelmed  with  the  shame 
and  indignity  of  this  false  position,  she  implored  her  mother's  brother 
to  compassionate  her.  "  If  I  could  not  become  a  governess,  I  could 
be  your  servant,  dearest  uncle,"  she  wrote.  '•  I  only  ask  a  roof  to 
shelter  me  and  a  refuge.  May  I  go  to  you .''  I  would  beg  my  way  on 
foot  if  I  only  knew  that  at  the  last  your  heart  and  your  door  would  be 
open  to  me,  and  as  I  fell  at  your  feet,  knew  that  I  was  saved." 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  she  said,  she  had  by  her  some  little  trinkets 
her  mother  had  left  her,  and  on  which  she  counted  as  a  means  of 
escape,  but  her  father  had  discovered  them  and  taken  them  from  her. 

"  If  you  answer  this  —  and  oh  !  let  me  not  doubt  you  will  —  write 
to  me  to  the  care  of  the  Signori  Cayani  and  Battistella,  bankers, 
Rome.  Do  not  delay,  but  remember  that  I  am  friendless,  and  but  for 
this  chance  hopeless.  "  Your  niece,  Nina  Kostalergi." 

While  Kearney  gave  this  letter  to  his  daughter  to  read,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  with  his  head  bent  and  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  answer  you'll  send  to  this,  papa,"  said  the  girl, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  glow  of  pride  and  affection  in  her  face.  "  I 
do  not  need  that  you  should  say  it." 

"  It  will  take  fifty  —  no,  not  fifty,  but  five-and-thirty  pounds  to  bring 
her  over  here,  and  how  is  she  to  come  all  alone  ? " 

Kate  made  no  reply ;  she  knew  the  danger  sometimes  of  interrupt- 
ing his  own  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

"  She's  a  big  girl,  I  suppose,  by  this  —  fourteen  or  fifteen  ?  " 

"Over  nineteen,  papa." 

"  So  she  is,  I  was  forgetting.  That  scoundrel,  her  father,  might 
come  after  her  ;  he'd  have  the  right  if  he  wished  to  enforce  it,  and 
what  a  scandal  he'd  bring  upon  us  all !  " 

"  But  would  he  care  to  do  it?  Is  he  not  more  likely  to  be  glad  to 
be  disembarrassed  of  her  charge  ? " 

"  Not  if  he  was  going  to  sell  her  —  not  if  he  could  convert  her  into 
money." 

"  He  has  never  been  in  England ;  he  may  not  know  how  far  the 
law  would  give  him  any  power  over  her." 

"Don't  trust  that,  Kate;  a  blackguard  always  can  find  out  how 
much  is  in  his  favor  everywhere.  If  he  doesn't  know  it  now,  he'd 
know  it  the  day  after  he  landed."  He  paused  an  instant,  and  then 
said :  "  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay  with  old  Peter  Gill,  for  he'll 
want  all  the  cash  I  can  scrape  together  for  Loughrea  fair.  He  counts 
on  having  eighty  sheep  down  there  at  the  long  crofts,  and  a  cow  or 
two  besides.     That's  money's  worth,  girl !  " 

Another  silence  followed,  after  which  he  said  :  "  and  I  think  worse 
of  the  Greek  scoundrel  than  all  the  cost." 
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"  Somehow,  I  have  no  fear  that  he'll  come  here." 

"  You'll  have  to  talk  over  Peter,  Kitty," —  he  always  said  Kitty 
when  he  meant  to  coax  her.  "  He'll  mind  you,  and  at  all  events  you 
don't  care  about  his  grumbling.  Tell  him  it's  a  sudden  call  on  me  for 
railroad  shares,  or," — and  here  he  winked  knowingly — "say,  it's 
going  to  Rome  the  money  is,  and  for  the  Pope  !  " 

"  That's  an  excellent  thought,  papa,"  said  she  laughing ;  "  I'll  cer- 
tainly tell  him  the  money  is  going  to  Rome,  and  you'll  write  soon  — 
you  see  with  what  anxiety  she  expects  your  answer." 

"I'll  write  to-night  when  the  house  is  quiet,  and  there's  no  racket 
nor  disturbance  about  me."  Now  though  Kearney  said  this  with  a 
perfect  conviction  of  its  truth  and  reasonableness,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  any  one  to  say,  in  what  that  racket  he  spoke  of  con- 
sisted, or  wherein  the  quietude  of  even  midnight  was  greater  than  that 
which  prevailed  there  at  noonday.  Never,  perhaps,  were  lives  more 
completely  still  or  monotonous  than  theirs.  People  who  derive  no 
interests  from  the  outer  world,  who  know  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in 
life,  gradually  subside  into  a  condition  in  which  reflection  takes  the 
place  of  conversation,  and  lose  all  zest  and  all  necessity  for  that  small 
talk,  which  serves,  like  the  changes  of  a  game,  to  while  away  time,  and 
by  the  aid  of  which,  if  we  do  no  more,  we  often  delude  the  cares  and 
worries  of  existence. 

A  kind  good  morning  when  they  met,  and  a  few  words  during  the 
day — some  mention  of  this  or  that  event  of  the  farm  or  the  laborers, 
and  rare  enough  too  —  some  little  incident  that  happened  amongst  the 
tenants,  made  all  the  materials  of  their  intercourse,  and  filled  up  lives 
which  either  would  very  freely  have  owned  were  far  from  unhappy. 

Dick,  indeed,  when  he  came  home  and  was  weather-bound  for  a  day, 
did  lament  his  sad  destiny,  and  mutter  half  intelligible  nonsense  of 
what  he  would  not  rather  do  than  descend  to  such  a  melancholy  exist- 
ence ;  but  in  all  his  complainings  he  never  made  Kate  discontented 
with  her  lot,  or  desire  anything  beyond  it. 

"  It's  all  very  well," he  would  say,  "till  you  know  something  better." 

"  But  I  want  no  better  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  you'd  like  to  go  through  life  in  this  fashion  ? " 

"I  can't  pretend  to  say  what  I  may  feel  as  I  grow  older;  but  if 
I  could  be  sure  to  be  as  I  am  now,  I  could  ask  nothing  better." 

"  I  must  say,  it's  a  very  inglorious  life,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer. 

"  So  it  is,  but  how  many,  many,  I  ask,  are  there  who  lead  glorious 
lives  ?  Is  there  any  glory  in  dining  out,  in  dancing,  visiting  and  pic- 
nicking ?  Where  is  the  great  glory  of  the  billiard-table,  or  the  croquet- 
lawn  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  Dick,  the  only  glory  that  falls  to  the  share  of 
such  humble  folks  as  we  are,  is  to  have  something  to  do,  and  to  do  it." 

Such  were  the  sort  of  passages  which  would  now  and  then  occur 
between  them,  little  contests  be  it  said  in  which  she  usually  came  off 
the  conqueror. 

If  she  were  to  have  a  wish  gratified  it  would  have  been  a  few  more 
books  —  something  besides  those  odd  volumes  of  Scott's  novels,  Zeluco 
by  Doctor  Moore,  and  Florence  McCarthy,  which  comprised  her  whole 
library,  and  which  she  read  over  and  over  unceasingly.  She  was  now 
in  her  usual   place  —  a  deep  window-seat  —  intently  occupied  with 
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Amy  Robsart's  sorrows,  when  her  father  came  to  read  what  he  had 
written  in  answer  to  Nina,  If  it  was  very  brief  it  was  very  affection- 
ate. It  told  her  in  a  few  words  that  she  had  no  need  to  recall  the  ties 
of  their  relationship  ;  that  his  heart  never  ceased  to  remind  him  of 
them ;  that  his  home  was  a  very  dull  one,  but  that  her  cousin  Kate 
would  try  and  make  it  a  happy  one  to  her  ;  entreated  her  to  confer  with 
the  banker,  to  whom  he  remitted  forty  pounds,  in  what  way  she  could 
make  the  journey,  since  he  was  too  broken  in  health  himself  to  go  and 
fetch  her.  "  It  is  a  bold  step  I  am  counselling  you  to  take.  It  is  no 
light  thing  to  quit  a  father's  home,  and  I  have  my  misgivings  how  far 
I  am  a  wise  adviser  in  recommending  it.  There  is,  however,  a  present 
peril,  and  I  must  try,  if  I  can,  to  save  you  from  it.  Perhaps,  in  my 
old  world  notions,  I  attach  to  the  thought  of  the  stage  ideas  that  you 
would  only  smile  at ;  but  none  of  our  race,  so  far  as  I  know,  fell  to 
that  condition  —  nor  must  you  while  I  have  a  roof  to  shelter  you. 

"  If  you  would  write  and  say  about  what  time  I  might  expect  you,  I 
would  try  to  meet  you  on  your  landing  in  England  at  Dover. 
"  Kate  sends  you  her  warmest  love,  and  longs  to  see  you." 
This  was  the  whole  of  it.     But  a  brief  line  to  the  bankers  said  that 
any  expense  they  judged  needful  to  her  safe  convoy  across  Europe 
would  be  gratefully  repaid  by  him. 

"  Is  it  all  right,  dear  ?     Have  I  forgotten  anything  ?  "  asked  he,  as 
Kate  read  it  over. 

"  It's  everything,  papa, —  everything.     And  I  do  long  to  see  her." 
"  I  hope  she's  like  Matty  —  if  she's  only  like  her  poor  mother,  it  will 
make  my  heart  young  again  to  look  at  her." 


CHAPTER   III. 

"The   Chums." 

In  that  old  square  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  one  side  of  which  fronts 
the  Park,  and  in  chambers  on  the  ground  floor,  an  oak  door  bore  the 
names  of  "  Kearney  and  Atlee." 

Kearney  was  the  son  of  Lord  Kilgobbin  ;  Atlee,  his  chum,  the  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  been  four 
years  in  the  university,  but  was  still  in  his  freshman  period,  not  from 
any  deficiency  of  scholarlike  ability  to  push  on,  but  that,  as  the  poet 
of  the  Seasons  lay  in  bed  because  he  "had  no  motive  for  rising," 
Joe  Atlee  felt  that  there  need  be  no  urgency  about  taking  a  degree 
which,  when  he  had  got,  he  should  be  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  with.  He  was  a  clever,  ready-witted,  but  capricious  fellow,  fond 
of  pleasure,  and  self-indulgent  to  a  degree  that  ill  suited  his  very 
smallest  of  fortunes,  for  his  father  was  a  poor  man,  with  a  large 
family,  and  had  already  embarrassed  himself  heavily  by  the  cost  of 
sending  his  eldest  son  to  the  university.  Joe's  changes  of  purpose  — 
for  he  had  in  succession  abandoned  law  for  medicine,  medicine  for 
theology,  and  theology  for  civil  engineering,  and,  finally,  gave  them 
all  up  —  had  so  outraged  his  father  that  he  declared  he  would  not 
continue  any  allowance  to  him  beyond  the  present  year  j  to  which  Joe 
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replied  by  the  same  post,  sending  back  the  twenty  pounds  enclosed 
him,  and  saying :  "  The  only  amendment  I  would  make  to  your  motion 
is  —  as  to  the  date  —  let  it  begin  from  to-day.  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  swim  without  corks  some  time,  I  may  as  well  try  now  as  later  on." 

The  first  experience  of  his  "  swimming  without  corks  "  was  to  lie  in 
bed  two  days  and  smoke  ;  the  next  was  to  rise  at  daybreak  and  set 
out  on  a  long  walk  into  the  country,  from  which  he  returned  late  at 
night,  wearied  and  exhausted,  having  eaten  but  once  during  the  day. 

Kearney,  dressed  for  an  evening  party,  resplendent  with  jewelery, 
essenced  and  curled,  was  about  to  issue  forth  when  Atlee,  dusty  and 
way-worn,  entered  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"What  lark  have  you  been  on,  Master  Joe  t  "  he  said.  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  three  days,  if  not  four !  " 

"  No  \  I've  begun  to  train,"  said  he,  gravely.  "I  want  to  see  how 
long  a  fellow  could  hold  on  to  life  on  three  pipes  of  Cavendish  per 
diem.  I  take  it  that  the  absorbents  won't  be  more  cruel  than  a  man's 
creditors,  and  will  not  issue  a  distraint  where  there  are  no  assets,  so 
that  probably  by  the  time  I  shall  have  brought  myself  down  to,  let  us 
say,  seven  stone  weight,  I  shall  have  reached  the  goal." 

This  speech  he  delivered  slowly  and  calmly,  as  though  enunciating 
a  very  grave  proposition. 

"  What  new  nonsense  is  this  ?  Don't  you  think  health  worth  some- 
thing?" 

"  Next  to  life,  unquestionably  ;  but  one  condition  of  health  is  to  be 
alive,  and  I  don't  see  how  to  manage  that.  Look  here,  Dick,  I  have 
just  had  a  quarrel  with  my  father  ;  he  is  an  excellent  man  and  an 
impressive  preacher,  but  he  fails  in  the  imaginative  qualities.  Nature 
has  been  a  niggard  to  him  in  inventiveness.  He  is  the  minister  of  a 
little  parish  called  Aghadoe,  in  the  North,  where  they  give  him  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  per  annum.  They  are  eight  in  family,  and 
he  actually  doesn't  see  his  way  to  allow  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  out 
of  it.     That's  the  way  they  neglect  arithmetic  in  our  modern  schools  !  " 

"  Has  he  reduced  your  allowance  ?  " 

"He  has  done  more,  he  has  extinguished  it." 

"  Have  you  provoked  him  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  provoked  him  to  it." 

"  But  is  it  not  possible  to  accommodate  matters  ?  It  should  not  be 
very  difficult,  surely,  to  show  him  that  once  you  are  launched  in 
life " 

"And  when  will  that  be,  Dick  ?  "  broke  in  the  other.  "  I  have  been 
on  the  stocks  these  four  years,  and  that  launching  process  you  talk  of 
looks  just  as  remote  as  ever.  No,  no  ;  let  us  be  fair ;  he  has  all  the 
right  on  his  side ;  all  the  wrong  is  on  mine.  Indeed,  so  far  as  con- 
science goes,  I  have  always  felt  it  so;  but  one's  conscience,  like  one's 
boots,  gets  so  pliant  from  wear  that  it  ceases  to  give  pain.  Still,  on 
ray  honor,  I  never  hip-hurrahed  to  a  toast,  that  I  did  not  feel,  there 
goes  broken  boots  to  one  of  the  boys,  or,  worse  again,  the  cost  of  a 
cotton  dress  for  one  of  the  sisters.  Whenever  I  took  a  sherry-cobbler 
I  thought  of  suicide  after  it.  Self-indulgence  and  self-reproach  got 
linked  in  my  nature  so  inseparably,  it  was  hopeless  to  summon  one 
without  the  other,  till  at  last  I  grew  to  believe  it  w^as  verv  heroic  in 
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me  to  deny  myself  nothing,  seeing  how  sorry  I  should  be  for  it  after- 
wards. But  come,  old  fellow,  don't  lose  your  evening ;  we'll  have 
time  enough  to  talk  over  these  things  —  where  are  you  going?" 

"To  the  Clancys'.'" 

"  To  be  sure  ;  what  a  fellow  I  am  to  forget  it  was  Letty's  birthday, 
and  I  was  to  have  brought  her  a  bouquet !  Dick,  be  a  good  fellow 
and  tell  her  some  lie  or  other,  that  I  was  sick  in  bed,  or  away  to  see 
an  aunt  or  a  grandmother,  and  that  I  had  a  splendid  bouquet  for  her, 
but  wouldn't  let  it  reach  her  through  other  hands  than  my  own,  but 
to-morrow  —  to-morrow  she  shall  have  it." 

"You  know  well  enough  you  don't  mean  anything  of  the  sort." 

"On  my  honor,  I'll  keep  my  promise.  I've  an  old  silver  watch 
yonder,  I  think  it  knows  the  way  to  the  pawn-office  by  itself  There, 
now  be  off,  for  if  I  begin  to  think  of  all  the  fun  you're  going  to,  I 
shall  just  dress  and  join  you." 

"  No,  I'd  not  do  that,"  said  Dick,  gravely,  "  nor  shall  I  stay  long 
myself     Don't  go  to  bed,  Joe,  till  I  come  back.     Good-bye." 

"  Say  all  good  and  sweet  things  to  Letty  for  me.     Tell  her " 

Kearney  did  not  wait  for  his  message,  but  hurried  down  the  steps  and 
drove  off 

Joe  sat  down  at  the  fire,  filled  his  pipe,  looked  steadily  at  it,  and 
then  laid  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  "  No,  no,  Master  Joe.  You  must  be 
thrifty  now.  You  have  smoked  twice  since  —  I  can  afford  to  say  — 
since  dinner-time,  for  you  haven't  dined.  It  is  strange,  that  now  the 
sense  of  hunger  has  passed  off",  what  a  sense  of  excitement  I  feel. 
Two  hours  back  I  could  have  been  a  cannibal.  I  believe  I  could 
have  eaten  the  vice-provost —  though  I  should  have  liked  him  strongly 
devilled  —  and  now  I  feel  stimulated.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  so 
little  wine  is  enough  to  affect  the  heads  of  starving  people  —  almost 
maddening  them.  Perhaps  Dick  suspected  something  of  this,  for  he 
did  not  care  that  I  should  go  along  with  him.  Who  knows  but  he 
may  have  thought  the  sight  of  a  supper  might  have  overcome  me?  If 
he  knew  but  all.  I'm  much  more  disposed  to  make  love  to  Letty 
Clancy  than  to  go  in  for  galantine  and  champagne.  By  the  way,  I 
wonder  if  the  physiologists  are  aware  of  that  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  what 
constitutes  the  ethereal  condition  of  love.  I'll  write  an  essay  on  that ; 
or,  better  still,  I'll  write  a  review  of  an  imaginary  French  essay. 
Frenchmen  are  permitted  to  say  so  much  more  than  we  are,  and  I'll 
be  rebukeful  on  the  score  of  his  excesses.  The  bitter  way  in  which  a 
Frenchman  always  visits  his  various  incapacities  —  whether  it  be  to 
know  something,  or  to  do  something,  or  to  be  something  —  on  the 
species  he  belongs  to  ;  the  way  in  which  he  suggests  that  had  he  been 
consulted  on  the  matter,  humanity  had  been  a  much  more  perfect 
organisation,  and  able  to  sustain  a  great  deal  more  of  wickedness 
without  disturbance,  is  great  fun.  I'll  certainly  invent  a  Frenchman 
and  make  him  an  author,  and  then  demolish  him.  What  if  I  make 
him  die  of  hunger,  having  tasted  nothing  for  eight  days  but  the  proof- 
sheets  of  his  great  work  —  the  work  I  am  then  reviewing  ?  For  four 
days, —  but  stay  ; —  if  I  starve  him  to  death,  I  cannot  tear  his  work  to 
pieces.  No ;  he  shall  be  alive,  living  in  splendor  and  honor,  a 
frequenter  of  the  Tuileries,  a  favored  guest  at  Compiegne." 
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Without  perceiving  it,  he  had  now  taken  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  was 
smoking  away.  "  By  the  way,  how  those  same  Imperiahsts  have  played 
the  game !  —  tlie  two  or  three  middle-aged  men  that  Kinglake  saj-s 
'Put  their  heads  together  to  plan  for  a  livelihood' — I  wish  they  had 
taken  me  into  the  partnership.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  have  liked 
well ;  aye,  and  I  could  have  done  it  too  !  I  wonder,"  said  he,  aloud, — 
"  I  wonder  if  I  were  an  emperor,  should  I  marry  Letty  Clancy  ?  I 
suspect  not.  Letty  would  have  been  flippant  as  an  empress,  and  her 
cousins  would  have  made  atrocious  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family  ; 

though,   for   the   matter   of  that Hulloa  !      Here   have   I   been 

smoking  without  knowing  it !  Can  any  one  tell  us  whether  the  sins 
we  do  inadvertently  count  as  sins,  or  do  we  square  them  off  by  our 
inadvertent  good  actions .-"  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  called  on  to  cata- 
logue mine.  There,  my  courage  is  out !  "  As  he  said  this  he  emptied 
the  ashes  of  his  pipe,  and  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  empty  bowl. 

"  Now  if  I  were  the  son  of  some  good  house,  with  a  high-sounding 
name,  and  well-to-do  relations,  I'd  soon  bring  them  to  terms  if  they 
dared  to  cast  me  off  I'd  turn  milk  or  muffin  man,  and  serve  the  street 
they  lived  in.  I'd  sweep  the  crossing  in  front  of  their  windows,  or  I'd 
commit  a  small  theft,  and  call  on  my  high  connections  for  a  character  ; 
but  being  who  and  what  I  am,  I  might  do  any  or  all  of  these,  and 
shock  nobody. 

"  Now  to  take  stock  of  my  eftects.  Let  me  see  what  my  assets  will 
bring  when  reduced  to  cash,  for  this  time  it  shall  be  a  sale."  And  he 
turned  to  a  table  where  paper  and  pens  were  lying,  and  proceeded  to 
write.  '•  Personal,  sworn  under,  let  us  say,  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Literature  first.  To  divers  worn  copies  of  Virgil,  Tacitus,  yiivcnal, 
and  Ovid,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  Catullus  ;  to  ditto  ditto  oi  Hoiner, 
Lucian,  Aristophanes,  Balzac,  Anacreon,  Bacon's  Essays,  and  Moore's 
Melodies;  to  D wight's  Theology  —  uncut  copy,  Heine's  Poems  —  very 
much  thumbed  Saint  Simon  —  very  ragged,  two  volumes  oi  Les  Causes 
Celcbres,  Tone's  Memoirs,  and  Beranger's  Songs ;  to  Cuvier's  Compara- 
tive Anatojuy,  Schroeder  on  Shakspeare,  Newman's  Apology,  Archbold's 
Criminal  Law,  and  Songs  of  the  Nation  ;  to  Colenso,  East's  Cases  for 
the  Crotun,  Carte's  Ortnonde,  and  Pickwick.  But  why  go  on  ?  Let  us 
call  it  the  small  but  well-selected  library  of  a  distressed  gentleman, 
whose  cultivated  mind  is  reflected  in  the  marginal  notes  with  which 
these  volumes  abound.  Will  any  gentleman  say  '10/.  for  the  lot'.'' 
\Miy  the  very  criticisms  are  worth  —  I  mean  to  a  man  of  literary 
tastes  —  five  times  the  amount.  No  offer  at  lol.l  Who  is  that  says 
'  five  '  ?  I  trust  my  ears  have  deceived  me.  You  repeat  the  insulting 
proposal  ?  Well,  sir,  on  your  own  head  be  it !  Mr.  Atlee's  library  — 
or  the  Atlee  collection  is  better  —  was  yestei'day  disposed  of  to  a  well- 
known  collector  of  rare  books,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  for  a 
mere  fraction  of  its  value.  Never  mind,  sir,  I  bear  you  no  ill-will ! 
I  was  irritable,  and  to  show  you  my  honest  animus  in  the  matter,  I 
beg  to  present  you,  in  addition  with  this,  a  handsomely-bound  and  gilt 
copy  of  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Isaac  Atlee,  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  meeting-house  in  Coleraine  —  a  discourse  that  cost  my  father 
some  sleepless  nights,  though  I  have  heard  the  effect  on  the  congrega- 
tion was  dissimilar. 
8 
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"  The  pictures  are  few.  Cardinal  Cullen,  I  believe,  is  Kearney's  ; 
at  all  events  he  is  the  worse  for  being  made  a  target  for  pistol-firing, 
and  the  archiepiscopal  nose  has  been  sorely  damaged.  Two  views  of 
Killarney  in  the  weather  of  the  period  —  that  means  July  —  ar«l  rain- 
ing in  torrents,  and  consequently  the  scene,  for  aught  discoverable, 
might  be  the  Gaboon ;  Portrait  of  Joe  Atlee,  eetatis  four  years,  with  a 
villanous  squint  and  something  that  looks  like  a  plug  in  the  left  jaw. 
A  Skye  terrier,  painted,  it  is  supposed  by  himself;  not  to  recite 
unframed  prints  of  various  celebrities  of  the  ballet,  in  accustomed 
attitudes,  with  the  Reverend  Paul  Bloxham  blessing  some  children  — 
though  from  the  gesture  and  the  expression  of  the  juveniles  it  might 
seem  cuffing  them  —  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Sunday  school  at 
Kilmurry  Macmacmahon. 

"  Lot  three,  interesting  to  anatomical  lecturers  and  others,  especially 
those  engaged  in  palffiontolog}^  The  articulated  skeleton  of  an  Irish 
giant,  representing  a  man  who  must  have  stood  in  his  no-stockings 
eight  feet  four  inches.  This,  I  may  add,  will  be  warranted  as  authen- 
tic, in  so  far  that  I  made  him  myself  out  of  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty 
big  specimens,  with  a  few  slight  '  divergencies '  I  may  call  them,  such 
as  putting  in  eight  more  dorsal  vertebrae  than  the  regulation,  and  that 
the  right  femur  is  two  inches  longer  than  the  left.  The  inferior  max- 
illary too  was  stolen  from  a  '  Pithecus  Satyrus,'  in  the  Cork  museum, 
by  an  old  friend,  since  transported  for  Fenianism.  These  blemishes 
apart,  he  is  an  admirable  giant,  and  fully  as  ornamental  and  useful  as 
the  species  generall3^ 

"  As  to  my  wardrobe,  it  is  less  costly  than  curious.  An  alpaca 
paletot  of  a  neutral  tint,  which  I  have  much  affected  of  late,  having 
indisposed  me  to  other  wear.  For  dinner  and  evening  duty  I  usually 
wear  Kearney's,  though  too  tight  across  the  chest,  and  short  in 
the  sleeves.  These,  with  a  silver  watch  which  no  pawnbroker  — 
and  I  have  tried  eight  —  will  ever  advance  more  on  than  seven-and- 
six.  I  once  got  the  figure  up  to  nine  shillings  by  supplementing  an 
umbrella  which  was  Dick's,  and  which  still  remains,  '  unclaimed  and 
unredeemed.' 

"Two  o'clock  by  all  that  is  supperless !  evidently  Kearney  is  enjoy- 
ing himself.  Ah  youth,  youth  !  I  wish  I  could  remember  some  of  the 
spiteful  things  that  are  said  of  you  —  not  but  on  the  whole,  I  take  it, 
you  have  the  right  end  of  the  stick.  Is  it  possible  there  is  nothing  to 
eat  in  this  inhospitable  mansion  ? "  He  arose  and  opened  a  sort  of 
cupboard  in  the  wall,  scrutinising  it  closely  with  the  candle.  "  '  Give 
me  but  the  superfluities  of  life,'  says  Gavarni,  '  and  I'll  not  trouble 
you  for  its  necessaries.'  What  would  he  say,  however,  to  a  fellow  fam- 
ishing with  hunger  in  presence  of  nothing  but  pickled  mushrooms  and 
Worcester  sauce!  Oh,  here  is  a  crust!  'Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.' 
On  my  oath  I  believe  so  ;  for  this  eats  devilish  like  a  walking-stick." 

"  Hulloa  !  back  already?  "  cried  he,  as  Kearney  flung  wide  the  door 
and  entered.  "  I  suppose  you  hurried  away  back  to  join  me  at 
supper." 

"Thanks ;  but  I  have  supped  already,  and  at  a  more  tempting  ban- 
quet than  this  I  see  before  you." 

"Was  it  pleasant?  was  it  jolly?     Were  the  girls  looking  lovely? 
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Was  the  champagne-cup  well-iced?  Was  everybody  charming?  Tell 
me  all  about  it.  Let  me  have  second-hand  pleasure,  since  I  can't 
aiford  the  new  article." 

"  It  was  pretty  much  like  every  other  small  ball  here,  where  the 
garrison  get  all  the  prettiest  girls  for  partners,  and  take  the  mammas 
down  to  supper  after." 

"  Cunning  dogs,  who  secure  flirtation  above  stairs  and  food  below  ! 
And  what  is  stirring  in  the  world  ?  What  are  the  gaieties  in  prospect  ? 
Are  any  of  my  old  flames  about  to  get  married  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  any." 

"  Have  I  not !  I  believe  half  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  might  pro- 
ceed against  me  for  breach  of  promise ;  and  if  the  law  allowed  me  as 
many  wives  as  Brigham  Young,  I'd  be  still  disappointing  a  lar^e  and 
interesting  section  of  society  in  the  suburbs."  "^ 

"  They  have  made  a  seizure  on  the  office  of  the  Pike,  carried  oil  the 
press  and  the  whole  issue,  and  are  in  eager  pursuit  after  Madden  the 
editor."  ' 

"  What  for  ?     What  is  it  all  about  ?  " 

"A  new  ballad  he  has  published  ;  but  which,  for  the  matter  of  that 
they  were  singing  at  every  corner  as  I  came  along."  '  ' 

"  Was  it  good  ?     Did  you  buy  a  copy  ?  " 

"Buy  a  copy?     I  should  think  not.'' 

"  Couldn't  your  patriotism  stand  the  test  of  a  penny  ?  " 

"  It  might  if  I  wanted  the  production,  which  I  certainly  did  not  • 
besides,  there's  a  run  upon  this,  and  they  were  selling  it  at  sixpence  '' 

"  Hurrah!  There's  hope  for  Ireland  after  all !  Shall  I  sino-  it  for 
you,  old  fellow  ?  Not  that  you  deserve  it.  English  corruption  has 
damped  the  little  Irish  ardor  that  old  rebellion  once  kindled  in  your 
heart ;  and  if  you  could  get  rid  of  your  brogue,  you're  ready  to  be 
loyal.  You  shall  hear  it,  however,  all  the  same."  And  takin^r  up  a 
very  damaged-looking  guitar,  he  struck  a  few  bold  chords"  and 
began :  —  ' 

Is  there  anything  more  we  can  fight  or  can  hate  for  > 
The  "drop"  and  the  famine  have  made  our  ranks  thin. 

In  the  name  of  endurance,  then,  what  do  we  wait  for  ? 
Will  nobody  give  us  the  word  to  begin  ? 

Some  brothers  have  left  us  in  sadness  and  sorrow, 
In  despair  of  the  cause  they  had  sworn  to  win ;' 

They  owned  they  were  sick  of  that  cry  of  "  to-morrow ; " 
Not  a  man  would  believe  that  we  meant  to  befin. 

We've  been  ready  for  months  —  is  there  one  can  deny  it? 

Is  there  any  one  here  thinks  rebellion  a  sin  ? 
We  counted  the  cost  —  and  we  did  not  decry  it, 

And  we  asked  for  no  more  than  the  word  to  begin. 

At  Vinegar  Hill,  when  our  fathers  were  fighters, 
With  numbers  against  them,  they  cared  not  a  pin  ; 

They  needed  no  orders  from  newspaper  writers, 
To  tell  them  the  day  it  was  time  to  begin. 

To  sit  down  here  in  sadness  and  silence  to  bear  it, 

Is  harder  to  face  than  the  battle's  loud  din  ; 
'Tis  the  shame  that  will  kill  me  —  I  vow  it,  I  swear  it! 

Now  or  never's  the  time,  if  we  mean  to  begin. 
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There  was  a  wild  rapture  in  the  way  he  struck  the  last  chords,  that, 
if  it  did  not  evince  ecstasy,  seemed  to  counterfeit  enthusiasm. 

"  Very  poor  doggerel,  with  all  your  bravura,"  said  Kearney,  sneer- 
ingly. 

"What  would  you  have  ?     I  only  got  three-and-six  for  it." 

"  You  !     Is  that  thing  yours }  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  thing  is  mine.  And  the  Castle  people  think  some- 
what more  gravely  about  it  than  you  do." 

"  At  which  you  are  pleased,  doubtless  ?  " 

"  Not  pleased,  but  proud.  Master  Dick,  let  me  tell  you.  It's  a  very 
stimulating  reflection  to  the  man  who  dines  on  an  onion,  that  he  can 
spoil  the  digestion  of  another  fellow  who  has  been  eating  turtle." 

"  But  you  may  have  to  go  to  prison  for  this." 

"  Not  if  you  don't  peach  on  me,  for  you  are  the  only  one  knows  the 
authorship.  You  see,  Dick,  these  things  are  done  cautiously.  They 
are  dropped  into  a  letter-box  with  an  initial  letter,  and  the  clerk  hands 
the  payment  to  some  of  those  itinerant  hags  that  sing  the  melody,  and 
who  can  be  trusted  with  the  secret  as  implicitly  as  the  briber  at  a 
borough  election." 

"  I  wish  you  had  a  better  livelihood,  Joe." 

"  So  do  I,  or  that  my  present  one  paid  better.  The  fact  is,  Dick, 
patriotism  never  was  worth  much  as  a  career  till  one  got  to  the  top  of 
the  profession.  But  if  you  mean  to  sleep  at  all,  old  fellow,  '  it's  time 
to  begin,' "  and  he  chaunted  out  the  last  words  in  a  clear  and  ringing 
tone,  as  he  banged  the  door  behind  him. 

(to  be  continued.) 


REVIEWS. 


In  the  Rapids.     A  Romance.     By  Gerald  Hart.     Philadelphia  :   J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.     rSyi. 

THIS  story  comes  to  us  with  special  claims  upon  our  at- 
tention. As  the  first  attempt  at  authorship  of  a  Baltimo- 
rean,  it  is  not  merely  interesting  to  us  in  itself,  but  stimulates  our 
curiosity  to  discover,  if  possible,  indications  more  or  less  decisive  of 
what  power  the  author  possesses,  and  wh^  we  may  expect  from  him 
in  future. 

Like    many  first  novels,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography  ;  a 
mode  of  construction  which  is  apparently  easy,  but  really  extremely 
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difficult  to  manage  with  success.  It  seems  easy  to  follow  step  by 
step  the  experiences  of  one  person,  to  have  but  one  character  to 
analyse  from  within  while  the  others  are  expressed  in  action,  and  but 
one  style  of  diction  to  maintain  throughout.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  mode  either  prevents  the  construction  of  anything  like  a  plot,  or 
forces  the  author  into  such  expedients  as  conjectures,  discovered 
letters,  overheard  conversations,  long  confessions,  and  so  forth,  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  the  other  actors,  and  introduce  such  particulars 
as  the  principal  personage  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  witness.  A 
genuine  plot  is  a  web,  in  which  one  set  of  characters,  with  especial 
motives  determining  their  conduct,  weave  their  lives  and  purposes 
across  those  of  another  set ;  the  artist  sitting  at  the  loom  and  chang- 
ing the  shuttles  at  his  will  and  in  our  sight.  A  pure  autobiography 
is  a  warp  without  a  woof. 

Mr.  Hart  {as  the  author  chooses  to  veil  himself  under  that  name) 
has,  in  view  of  this  difficulty,  made  his  story  one  of  extreme  simplicity 
of  construction,  and  depended  for  the  interest  rather  upon  the  characters 
of  his  personages,  and  the  singularity  of  the  incidents  that  befal  his 
heroine,  than  upon  an  ingeniously  woven  intrigue.  The  character  of 
Cora,  as  revealed  by  herself,  is  drawn  with  much  power,  as  is  that 
also  of  her  lover,  Manning  —  both,  doubtless,  somewhat  unreal,  but 
not  too  much  so  for  a  romance  of  the  earlier  school,  before  absolute 
realism  was  made  a  fundamental  article  of  the  novelist's  creed,  as 
now,  when  what  the  parson  or  the  squire  says  to  his  wife  at  breakfast, 
and  what  the  wife  says  to  Betty  when  she  brings  in  coal,  are  thought 
admirable  matter  to  fill  up  pages,  provided  only  they  be  exactly  what 
any  parson  or  parson's  wife  would  have  said  under  the  circumstances. 
For  our  own  part  we  consider  that  the  condemnation  passed  on  the 
earlier  type  of  romances  is  to  some  extent  their  vindication  —  that  it 
is  precisely  the  unlikelihood,  the  quite  exceptional  character  of  the 
persons  and  incidents  of  the  story  he  has  to  tell,  that  justifies  the 
author  in  asking  our  attention  to  it. 

In  this  sense,  then,  In  the  Rapids  is  a  genuine  romance.  Both 
characters  and  incidents  are  in  a  high  degree  exceptional ;  though 
the  former  are  consistent  with  themselves,  and  the  latter,  if  at  times 
decidedly  "  sensational,"  yet  never  overstep  the  legitimate  bounds  of 
the  tragic  romance.  The  whole  coloring  of  the  story  is  perhaps  too 
deeply  tinged  with  tragic  gloom,  and  the  apprehension  of  coming 
evils ;  but  this  could  not  be  altogether  avoided  in  making  it  the  diary 
of  one  who  underwent  such  trials.  Still  we  should  have  been  pleased 
had  the  author  managed  to  relieve  it  with  a  few  more  points  of  light 
and  bright  color,  like  the  description  of  the  fete  champetre  in  Chapter 
IX.,  which  is  full  of  life,  coloring,  and  picturesque  grouping. 

The  form  of  the  romance  proper  allows  an  author  far  greater  liberty 
than  does  the  novel.  The  novel  is  tied  down  to  a  definite  place  and 
time,  and  the  conduct  of  the  story  is  bound  to  be  consistent  with 
these:  the  romance  really  lies  in  fairy-land  —  that  is,  in  the  realm  of 
imagination,  and  is  only  bound  to  be  consistent  with  itself.  But  both 
romance  and  novel,  as  works  of  art,  are  equally  bound  by  the  law  of 
organic  unity:  that  is,  the  whole  growth  must  evolve  itself  from  some 
central  germ  or  germs,  which  influence  its  development  throughout,  and 
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determine  that  it  shall  proceed  thus  and  not  otherwise,  thus  binding 
the  whole  together  as  an  organism  is  bound,  by  ties  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  mutual  relation.  There  is  a  want  of  this  unity  in  the 
volume  before  us.  True,  given  the  characters  of  the  principal  person- 
ages, we  may  admit  that  they  would  have  acted  thus  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  incidents  themselves  are  not  so  inwoven  with 
the  antecedents  as  to  seem  to  grow  out  of  them.  We  see  no  reason 
why  Cora  should  be  marked  out  for  such  a  sequence  of  tragic  expe- 
riences, nor  why  just  these,  rather  than  any  others,  happen  to  her. 
We  may  instance  what  we  mean  by  organic  growth,  by  referring  to  Le 
Fanu's  romance  Uncle  Silas  (which  we  take  for  comparison  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  of  the  great  master-pieces  of  fiction).  In  this  story  the 
whole  plot,  with  its  wild  and  in  themselves  improbable  incidents, 
grows  naturally  and  by  a  regular  progression  out  of  the  characters  of 
the  brothers  Ruthyn. 

Mr.  Hart's  style  is  somewhat  marred  by  an  overstrained  carefulness, 
and  a  minute  elaboration  of  details  where  much  might  be  left  to  the 
perception    and  imagination  of  the  reader.     But  faults  of  excessive  • 
care   are  errors  on  the  right  side  ;  and  he  deserves  our  thanks  for 
never  descending  to  slang  or  vulgarity. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  It  is  original,  both  in  conception  and  handling,  and  has 
been  wrought  out  with  patient  care,  which  is  great  praise  at  this  time 
when  the  chief  faults  of  modern  novels  are  imitation  and  carelessness. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  has  loved  his  work,  and  carefully 
touched  and  retouched  it,  before  he  gave  it  to  the  public.  When  he 
gives  us  another  story  —  for  the  novelist  who  has  once  tasted  print  is 
like  a  young  lion  who  has  once  imbrued  his  fangs  in  human  gore  —  we 
are  convinced  that  our  favorable  estimate  of  his  talents  will  be 
verified. 


Valeric  Ayhncr.     A    N'ovd.      By    Christian    Reid.      New    York :    l3. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1870. 

This  story,  from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  lad}-,  is  distinctively  a 
Southern  novel.  The  personages  are  Southerners,  the  action  is  laid 
chiefly  in  the  South,  and  the  tone  and  coloring  throughout  are  intended 
to  be  those  of  the  best  Southern  society.  It  is  therefore  a  work 
possessing  a  special  interest  for  us,  and  entitled  to  as  careful  and 
thorough  an  estimate  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  form. 

The  novel  is  one  of  character,  not  of  incident  —  two  of  the  three 
chief  incidents,  the  sleigh-ride  and  the  mountain  storm,  being  really 
quite  unessential  to  the  development  of  the  story  —  and  the  main 
interest  revolves  about  the  amatory  experiences  of  the  heroine  and 
her  three  principal  lovers.  The  author  has  followed  the  older  tradi- 
tions of  novel-writing,  and  introduced  us  to  a  distinguished  company, 
of  whom  all  the  men  are  brave,  strong,  and  handsome,  all  the  women 
lovely,  proud,  and  gifted,  and  all,  both  men  and  women,  refined  and 
elegant  to  a  supreme  degree  and  moving  on  the  summits  of  wealth 
and  fashion  ;  so  that  while  enjoying  the  jorivilege  of  admission  to  their 
society,  we  feel  that  we  are  breathing  a  finer  air  and  catching  reflex 
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elegancies  of  action  and  speech.  We  have  also  the  traditional  proud, 
stately,  dark  beauty,  and  slight,  gentle,  blonde  beauty  ;  the  grave  dark 
hero,  and  the  light-hearted  auburn  hero,  all  in  conformity  with  the  most 
approved  examples. 

But  the  main  defect  of  the  story  lies  in  this,  that  the  characters  are 
not  individuals  but  general  types.  We  have  Maurice,  handsome, 
strong,  brave,  calm,  grave  and  resolute  ;  Charley,  handsome,  strong, 
brave,  light-hearted,  and  not  quite  so  firm  ;  Romney,  handsome,  strong, 
brave,  though  all  in  a  less  degree,  and  besides  passionate,  ill-tempered, 
and  wayward.  Now  these  are  outlines  which  impress  us  with  no 
personality  :  they  might  be  filled  in  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  What 
the  author  should  have  done  was  to  fill  up  those  outlines  withthe 
minute  individual  traits  which  would  distinguish  each  from  all  other 
men,  and  make  INIaurice,  for  instance,  stand  out  from  the  canvas  a 
living  man,  recognisable  as  Maurice  Darcyand  no  other.  This  is  the 
work  that  tests  and  demonstrates  the  artist's  power.  Some,  like 
George  Eliot,  accomplish  it  with  bold,  firm  sweeps  of  the  brush  ; 
others,  like  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with  minute  pencil-touches  stippled  in  ;  but 
the  result  is  the  same  —  to  bring  up  the  flat  silhouette  to  a  rounded 
solid  form  that  simulates  living  nature. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  language  of  the  characters,  which,  while 
exquisitely  harmonious  and  grammatical  throughout,  is  distinguished 
in  the  graver  scenes  by  a  lofty  elegance,  and  in  the  lighter  by  a  refined 
gallantry,  for  which  we  believe  "  courtliness  "  is  the  appropriate  epithet. 
Like  Von  Arnim's  glove  which  Bettina  picked  up,  "  es  diiftct  so  fein,  so 
vonieJwi!'"  But  if  this  be  an  affectation,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
side  ;  and  we  frankly  admit  that  we  far  prefer  the  speech  and  manners 
of  gentlemen  who  never  forget  that  they  are  gentlemen,  to  the  offensive 
vulgarities  of  a  Felix  Holt  or  a  Henry  Little,  who  bully  and  insult 
the  women  they  pretend  to  love,  under  the  pretext  of  manly  candor 
say  things  for  which  they  deserve  to  be  kicked,  and  superfluously 
obtrude  the  fact  that  they  make  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  refine- 
ment or  courtesy,  and  are  proud  of  being  boors.  While  it  was  not 
the  elegant  choice  of  words  or  the  graceful  turn  of  a  phrase,  but 
rather  the  instinctive  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  the 
simple  consciousness  of  personal  dignity  that  gave  the  tone  and  refine- 
ment for  which  the  cultivated  society  of  the  South  has  always  been 
distinguished,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  attempt,  even  if  somewhat 
strained  and  unnatural,  to  delineate  it. 

As  a  minor  imperfection  we  may  point  out  that  while  those  of  the 
characters  who  are  of  French  descent  may  naturally  be  represented 
as  occasionally  deviating  into  French  speech,  this  was  more  likely  to 
consist  of  idiomatic  phrases,  rather  than  such  hackneyed  words  as 
tant  mieux,  pis-aller,  au  revoir,  mignonne,  la  \_sic\  madame,  and  similar 
specimens  of  a  school-girl's  vocabulary,  with  which  the  author  not  only 
interlards  the  discourse  of  her  characters,  but  liberally  embellishes  her 
own.  There  are  also  a  few  mistakes  in  English  ;  but  very  few.  For 
instance,  she  is  rather  fond  of  calling  a  lady  a  "mentress,"  apparently 
imagining  "  Mentor,"  like  "  tutor,"  to  be  the  designation  of  some  craft 
or  calling.  She  might  as  properly  call  the  heroine  an  "  aylmress." 
Having  made  these,  if  critical,  not  unfriendly  comments,  it  is   not 
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merely  a  duty  but  a  pleasure  to  add  that  we  see  in  this  story  evidences 
of  decided  talent.  The  author  has  the  art  of  grouping  her  characters 
effectively,  and  of  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  story  to  the  end,  as 
well  as  the  greater  art  of  clear,  terse,  and  effective  expression.  When 
not  attempting  brilliant  dialogue,  her  language,  if  carefully  chosen,  is 
both  refined  and  natural ;  and  she  has  an  artistic  feeling  in  the  choice 
and  collocation  of  words  that  promises  well.  The  faults  we  have 
pointed  out,  practice  and  the  study  of  living  character  will  enable  her 
to  correct ;  while  her  generous  sympathy  with  what  is  pure  and  noble 
is  of  especial  worth  at  a  time  when  the  realm  of  fiction  is  invaded  by 
a  mob  of  writers  who  sneer  at  all  that  was  once  thought  honorable 
and  ennobling ;  who  can  not  conceive  nor  depict  passion  without 
lubricity  nor  sportiveness  without  vulgarity  ;  who  having  learned  the 
truth  that  manners  do  not  make  the  man,  are  ignorant  of  the  corres- 
ponding truth  that  the  man  makes  the  manners. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  for  the  appearance  of  another 
work  by  the  same  hand,  confident  that  it  will  exhilDit  a  decided  advance 
on  Valeric  Aylmcr. 


Old  Song  atid  New.     By  Margaret  J.  Preston.     Philadelphia  :  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.     London  :  Triibner  &  Co.     1870. 

Old  Song  and  New  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  volumes  of 
American  poetry  that  have  lately  appeared.  The  autlioress  has  not 
the  fire  of  Whittier,  the  scholarship  of  Bryant,  or  the  originality  and 
power  of  Lowell,  and  most  of  her  poems  appear  to  have  a  certain 
imitative  character,  as  if  the  subject  and  mode  of  treatment  had  been 
suggested  by  her  admiration  of  some  well-known  models.  Neverthe- 
less her  thoughts  and  expression  are  her  own  ;  and  though  perhaps 
we  should  never  have  seen  her  pieces  on  classical  themes  if  she  had 
not  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lowell's  Rhcecus  and  Lord  Lytton's 
Tales  of  Miletus,  we  cannot  fairly  rank  her  best  "  Greek  stories  "  much 
below  their  prototypes.  Her  domestic  pieces  are  marked  by  a  grave 
and  truly  feminine  tenderness,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  hundreds  who,  if  they  would  own  it,  are  more  capable  of  appre- 
ciating their  simple  beauties  than  the  splendor  and  majesty  of  the 
masterpieces  of  English  poetry.  She  is  a  Southern  lady,  and  her 
name  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  South,  but  it  is  only  in  two  or  three 
short  and  mournful  pieces  that  her  patriotic  regrets  betray  the  daughter 
of  a  fallen  and  despairing  people.  The  rest  of  her  poems  might  as 
naturally  have  been  written  in  England  as  in  America,  and  have  no 
tinge  of  political  feeling. —  The  Saturday  Review. 


Ten.  Times  One  is  Ten:  The  Possible  Reformation.     A  Story  by  Colonel 
Frederic  Ingham.     Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1870. 

This  little  fantasy-piece,  in  Mr.  Hale's  peculiar  oiT-hand  realistic 
style,  gives  a  sketch  of  what  was  done  by  ten  persons  who  at  various 
times  had  come  in  contact  with  a  young  man,  Harry  Wadsworth  by 
name,  and  whose  active  benevolence  and  unselfish  nature  had  deeply 
impressed  them.     They  resolve  to  model  their  lives  on  Wadsworth's 
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four  mottoes,  viz.:  "  To  look  up,  and  not  down  :  To  look  forward,  and 
not  back  :  To  look  out,  not  in  ;  and  To  lend  a  hand."  Their  example 
spreads  in  ever  widening  circles,  until  about  1S82  the  number  of 
those  who  have  adopted  Harry  Wadsworth's  four  mottoes,  amounts  to 
one  thousand  million,  "  which  proved  to  be  the  number  of  the  Happy- 
World."  While  we  do  not  admire  Mr.  Hale's  style,  the  naturalness 
of  which  is  too  evidently  constrained  and  tricky,  we  admit  that  he 
has  produced  an  effective  and  readable  story. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  this  story  has  a  deeper  meaning,  and  is 
intended  to  enforce  the  superiority  of  the  active  over  the  mystic  life 
in  the  improvement  of  humanity,  as  shown  by  Harry  Wadsworth, 
whose  example  and  four  mottoes  could  effect  in  one  generation  what 
Christianity  has  not  effected  in  two  thousand  years.  If  this  be  so, 
this  book  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  New  England  Buddhism,  a 
phase  of  thought  well  worthy  attention. 


Clever  Jack  ;  or  The  Advejitures  of  a  Donkey.     London  :  Ward,  Lock 
&  Tyler.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     187 1. 

This  little  story,  though  offered  by  the  English  publishers,  apparently, 
as  an  original  English  story,  is  evidently  a  translation  from  the  French, 
with  such  alterations  of  names,  places,  and  characters  as  were  thought 
necessary  to  give  it  an  English  look.  But  even  if  the  many  Gallicisms 
did  not  let  out  the  secret,  the  illustrations  would  show  their  origin. 
English  children  do  not  wear  sabots,  nor  live  in  chateaux  with  tourelles 
like  the  Marquis  of  Carabas's  castle  in  Dore's  illustrations  to  Puss  in 
Boots.  The  drollest  of  these  incongruities,  however,  is  in  the  scene 
of  the  Donkey  Race.  The  text  represents  the  purse  as  carried  round 
by  the  "churchwarden,"  said  "churchwarden,"  in  the  cut,  being  most 
unparochially  equipped  with  the  cocked  hat,  gaiters,  and  long  sabre 
of  a  French  garde-chavipetrc. 


Good  Stories  for  Young  People.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
1871. 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories  from  that  best  of  juvenile  periodicals. 
Good  Words  for  tkeYoiing,  edited  by  George  Macdonald.  They  are 
accompanied  with  the  original  illustrations,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent. 


A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.     By  the  Rev.  Theodore  Noethen. 
Baltimore  :  Jno.  Murphy.      1870. 

This  may  be  called  a  dogmatic  rather  than  a  critical  history.  By 
this  term  Vi^e  mean  that  the  author  accepts  as  history  traditions  and 
statements,  without  indicating  to  the  reader  the  grounds  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, or  the  reason  for  his  preferring  one  out  of  two  or  more 
conflicting  accounts.  Doubtless  the  author  had  what  he  considered 
satisfactory  reasons  in  every  case  ;  but  as  he  giv^es  us  no  sufficient 
opportunity  to  investigate  these,  the  book,  like  theological  works,  is 
placed  beyond  our  criticism. 

The  style  is  simple,  graceful,  and  clear ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
work  will  enjoy  deservedly  high  favor  with  those  for  whom  it  is  written. 
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IN  that  entertaining,  gossippy  book,  Sparks's  Memories  of  Fifty  Years, 
we  find  an  anecdote  of  old  times  in  Georgia,  well  worth  a  place  in 
the  Green  Table.  A  quarrel  arose  between  Col.  (also  Judge)  Dooly,  who 
was  noted  for  his  aversion  to  fighting,  and  Judge  Tate,  and  Tate  sent  him  a 
challenge  to  mortal  combat,  naming  a  Mr.  Crawford  as  his  friend.     "  Dooly, 


I 
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contrary  to  all  expectation,  accepted,  named  Gen.  Clark  as  his  friend,  and 
appointed  a  day  of  meeting.  Tate  had  lost  a  leg,  and,  as  was  usual  in  that 
day,  had  substituted  a  wooden  one.  On  the  appointed  day,  Tate  with  his 
friend  repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  they  found  Dooly  sitting  alone 
upon  a  stump.  Crawford  approached  him  and  asked  for  his  friend,  Gen. 
Clark. 

'  He  is  in  the  woods,  sir.' 

'  He  will  soon  be  present,  I  presume  ? '  asked  Crawford. 

'  Yes  ;  as  soon  as  he  can  find  a  gum.' 

'  May  I  inquire.  Col.  Dooly,  what  use  you  have  for  a  gum  in  the  matter 
we  have  to  settle  ? ' 

'  I  want  it  to  put  my  leg  in,  sir  !  Do  you  suppose  I  can  afford  to  risk  my 
leg  of  flesh  and  bone  against  Tate's  wooden  one  ?  If  I  hit  his  leg,  why,  he 
will  have  another  to-morrow,  and  be  pegging  about  as  well  as  usual ;  if  he 
hits  mine,  I  may  lose  my  life  ;  almost  certainly  my  leg,  and  shall  have  to  go 
stumping  around  the  rest  of  my  days,  like  Tate.  No  sir  :  I  must  have  a 
gum  to  put  my  leg  in  ;  then  I  am  as  much  wood  as  he  is,  and  we  are  on 
equal  terms.' 

'  I  understand  you.  Col.  Dooly  :  you  do  not  intend  to  fight.' 

'  Well  really,  Mr.  Crawford,  I  thought  everybody  knew  that.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  said  Crawford ;  '  but  remember,  Colonel,  that  your 
name,  in  no  very  enviable  light,  shall  fill  a  column  of  a  newspaper.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  replied  Dooly  with  emphasis,  '  I  would  rather  fill  every 
newspaper  in  Georgia  than  one  coflin.'  " 

While  science  is  exerting  all  her  energies  in  the  discovery  of  new  instru- 
ments of  war  and  devices  for  slaughter  of  a  potency  in  destruction  hitherto 
unimagined,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  what  was  thought  of  firearms  when 
they  first  made  their  appearance  among  the  swords  and  spears  of  chivalry. 
We'  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette : — "Montluc,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Second  of  France,  thus  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  the  arquebuss :  — 
'  Que  pleust  a  Dieu  que  ce  malheureux  instrument  n'eust  jamais  ^te  invente  ; 
je  n'en  porterois  les  marques  lesquelles  encore  aujourd'hui  me  rendent 
languissant ;  et  tant  de  braves  et  vaillant  hommes  ne  fussent  morts  de  la 
main  le  plus  souvent  des  plus  poltrons  et  plus  laches  qui  n'oseroient  regarder 
au  visage  celui  qui  de  loin  ils  renversent  de  leur  malheureuse  balles ;  mais 
ces  sont  artifices  du  diable  pour  nous  faire  entretuer.'  The  Chevaher  Bay- 
ard is  said  to  have  invariably  denied  quarter  to  the  arquebusier  as  a  ruffian 
who  violated  the  laws  of  honorable  warfare.  Thus  did  expiring  chivalry 
lament  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  personal  warfare  ;  and  who  can  tell 
but  at  some  future  day  our  descendants,  as  they  poison  the  atmosphere  and 
destroy  each  other  by  the  manufacture  of  malaria,  or  effect  some  other 
equally  ingenious  improvement  i^  the  art  of  war,  may  look  back  on  us  with 
our  needle-gun  and  rifled-cannon  as  contemptuously  as  we  now  regard  the 
warriors  of  chivalry  with  their  shields  and  lances  .''  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  bombs  were  for  the  first  time  used  at  the  siege  of  M^ziferes  in  1521, 
v.'hen  Bayard,  with  only  2000  men,  held  the  fortress  for  six  weeks  against 
the  Spanish  army  of  Charles  V.,  numbering  40,000  men  ;  and  in  the  roof  of 
the  parish  church  at  that  place  a  few  years  ago  was  to  be  seen  a  bomb-shell, 
being  one  of  those  thrown  by  the  Allies  when  they  invested  the  place  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  had  stuck  there  and  been  allowed  to  remain." 

A  COLLECTION  was  being  taken  up  for  a  charitable  purpose  at  the  French 
Academy.  The  sum  collected  falling  short  of  what  had  been  expected,  one 
of  the  members,  notorious  for  his  avarice,  was  charged  with  not  having  con- 
tributed, upon  which  he  affirmed  that  he  had  given  a  louis  d'or.     The  person 

who  took  up  the  collection,  remarked,  "  I  did  not  see  M. contribute,  but 

I  believe  it."     Fontenelle  then  said,  "  I  saw  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it." 
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CREATIONS. 

I. 

He  took  a  little  shell, 
Unheeded  on  the  strand  ; 
He  struck  it,  and  there  fell 
A  music  from  his  hand. 

The  little  echo,  caught 
Before  its  breathings  died, 
Was  fashioned  into  thought, 
Deep  —  all-pervading — wide  ! 

And  nations  heard  and  wept, 
And  wept  and  heard  and  grew, 
Beneath  the  hand  that  swept 
The  chords,  God-loving  —  true  ! 


Once  a  little  floweret  sprung 
In  the  sunlight  by  a  brook. 
Where  the  shrill  cicada  sung, 
In  the  greenest  April  nook ; 

Where  the  moss  in  wild  festoons, 
Drapes  the  form  of  ancient  trees ; 
And  the  owlet  sits  and  croons, 
Talking  quaintly  to  the  breeze. 

But  a  soldier,  sick  with  gloom. 
Sorely  smitten  by  a  dart, 
Passing  plucked  the  early  bloom, 
And  the  music  filled  his  heart. 


So,  my  girl,  be  true  and  kind, 
Making  music,  tending  flowers  ; 
Oft  the  poorest  mortal  mind 
Hath  the  noblest  of  God's  powers. 


P.  J.  Malone. 


A  YOUTHFUL  orator  declaiming  against  ambition,  took  occasion  to  illus- 
trate his  remarks  by  the  example  of  Napoleon.  "  Observe,"  he  said,  "  his 
splendid  career,  and  then  read  the  warning  against  presumptuous  pride  and 
insatiate  ambition  which  speaks  to  us  in  thunder-tones  from  his  disastrous 
fall !  Ah,  if  he  had  been  less  ambitious  —  if  he  had  been  content  to  remain 
a  simple  lieutenant  of  artillery,  he  might  be  this  moment  seated  on  th^ 
Imperial  throne  ! " 

A  METHOD  for  using  mica  as  a  substitute  for  bronze  has  been  introduced 
in  France.  The  mica,  after  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  is  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  after  washing  "is  sorted  by  sieves.  Thus  prepared,  the 
scales  have  a  bright  and  silvery  appearance  and  show  to  great  advantage 
when  pressed  into  moulds  and  polished.  The  articles  manufactured  are  said 
to  exceed  in  lustre  the  so-callecl  metallic  brocades. 
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At  a  Theatrical  Fund  dinner  Mr.  Buckstone  once  gave  an  account  of  a 
remarkably  appreciative  audience  he  had  once  had  at  Dumfries.  Especially 
was  he  delighted  by  the  occupants  of  the  dress-circle,  who  were  more 
uproariously  hilarious  than  even  the  galleries,  taking  every  point  instantly 
and  greeting  it  with  shrieks  of  laughter  and  obstreperous  applause.  At  the 
close  of  the  play,  the  comedian  could  not  refrain  from  congratulating  the 
local  manager  on  having  such  an  excellent  audience,  especially  in  the  boxes. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  manager,  "  they  did  enjoy  themselves  amazingly.  They 
are  all  mad  folks.  It  is  the  system  of  the  asylum  doctor  here  to  amuse  his 
patients,  and  he  took  pretty  nearly  all  the  seats  in  the  dress-circle  to-night !  " 

The  following  verses  are  sent  us  by  a  friend  who  thinks  they  have  never 
been  published.  They  are  new  to  us  ;  and  even  if  they  have  been  in  type 
before,  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers  : — 

READY   FOR   DUTY. 

Daffy-down-dilly  came  up  in  the  cold, 

Through  the  brown  mould  ; 
Although  the  March  breezes  blew  keen  on  her  face, 
Although  the  white  snow  lay  in  many  a  place. 

Daffy-down-dilly  had  heard  underground 

The  sweet  rushing  sound 
Of  the  streams,  as  they  burst  off  their  white  winter  chains, 
Of  the  whistling  spring  winds,  and  the  pattering  rains. 

"  Now  then,"  thought  Daffy,  deep  down  in  her  heart, 
"  It's  time  I  should  start !  " 
So  she  pushed  her  soft  leaves  through  the  hard  frozen  ground, 
Quite  up  to  the  surface,  and  then  she  looked  round. 

There  was  snow  all  about  her  —  gray  clouds  overhead, — 

The  trees  all  looked  dead. 
Then  how  do  you  think  Daffy-down-dilly  felt, 
When  the  sun  would  not  shine  and   the  ice  would  not  melt  ? 

"  Cold  weather,"  thought  Daffy,  still  working  away : 
"  The  earth's  hard  to-day  ! 
There's  but  a  half-inch  of  my  leaves  to  be  seen, 
And  two-thirds  of  that  is  more  yellow  than  green  ! 

"I  can't  do  much  yet,  but  I'll  do  what  I  can, — 
It's  well  I  began ! 
For  unless  I  can  manage  to  lift  up  my  head, 
The  people  will  think  that  the  Spring  herselfs  dead  ! " 

So  little  by  little  she  brought  her  leaves  out. 

All  clustered  about ; 
And  then  her  bright  flowers  began  to  unfold, 
Till  Daffy  stood  robed  in  her  spring  green  and  gold. 

O  Daffy-down-dilly !   so  brave  and  so  true  ! 

I  wish  all  were  like  you ! 
So  ready  for  duty  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
And  holding  forth  courage  and  beauty  together. 
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In  a  recent  No.  of  the  Contemporary  Review  is  a  "  Conversation  "  by 
Arthur  Helps,  author  of  Friends  ir.  Council,  in  which  occur  the  following 
admirable  remarks  : — 

'■'■Sir  ArtJnir. —  The  comments  upon  this  war  have  afforded  the  most 
trenchant  exemplification  which  has  been  witnessed  in  my  time  of  tlie  base 
and  unjust  condemnation  which  mostly  follows  failure. 

'■'■  Milverton. —  You  all  know  that  I  think  little  of  future  fame,  and  as  little 
of  ill-fame  as  of  good  fame.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  recognise  one 
another  in  a  future  life,  increased  knowledge  will  develop  a  sorrow  and  a  pity 
that  can  not  even  be  imagined  now ;  and  that  no  spirit  of  the  blest  will  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  condemn  the  most  erring  of  his  brethren.  But  with  all  this 
belief  in  the  toleration  and  the  sympathy  that  will  hereafter  be  produced  by 
possessing  an  ampler  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  humanity,  one  must 
confess  that  one  should  not  like  to  be  pointed  out  in  a  future  world  as  the 
creature  who,  ivlicn  on  earth,  was  always  for  the  strongest.  If  there  is 
anything  especially  and  undoubtedly  unchristian,  it  is  the  worship  of  worldly 
success.     This  is  Anti-Christ. 

'■'■  Sir  Artlinr. —  Dante  has  drawn  many  fearful  pictures  of  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  extremes  of  human  wickedness,  many  of  them  representing 
sins  which  would  fall  off  from  a  disembodied  creature  ;  but  I  can  faintly 
imagine  what  he  would  have  said  of  the  wretch  who  was  always  for  the 
strongest ;  how  he  would  have  pictured  him  as  inevitably  a  denizen  of  the 
nethermost  hell  of  all  —  a  hell  full  of  the  drainage  of  all  that  is  execrable 
from  all  the  other  abodes  of  hell." 

A  VERY  poor  author  called  on  an  editor  to  submit  a  MS.  for  examination. 
The  editor  said,  "  I  am  too  busy  to  see  you  now,  but  if  you  will  come  to  see 
me  after  dinner,  I  shall  be  less  engaged."  ^'^  After  dinner  !''\  exclaimed  the 
author  :  "  I  have  no  idea  what  time  of  the  day  that  is  !  " 

A  LADY  was  engaging  a  cook.  "  Bridget,"  she  said,  "  your  references  are 
quite  satisfactory  ;  but  there  is  one  point  I  must  mention  :  I  allow  no  follow- 
ers. My  last  cook  was  discharged  because  she  was  always  entertaining  her 
sweethearts  in  the  kitchen."  "  O  no.  Ma'am,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  that. 
I  never  had  a  sweetheart,  and  don't  want  one." 

A  day  or  two  later  the  lady  on  entering  the  kitchen  perceived  a  strong 
smell  of  a  pipe.  Pushing  her  investigations,  she  opened  a  closet,  and  in  it 
stood  a  young  fellow,  six  feet  high,  and  looking  very  sheejjish.  "  What  does 
this  mean,  Bridget  ?  Who  is  this  man  ?  "  "  Indeed  I  don't  know,  Ma'am  — 
I  never  saw  him  before.  O,  yes  ;  I  suspect  he  was  left  there  by  your  last 
cook." 

An  executioner  said  to  a  criminal  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold, — "  I  feel  a 
little  nervous,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  hung  anybody  before." 
"  And  to  be  equally  frank  with  you,"  said  the  culprit,  "  I  was  never  hung 
before  ;  but  let  us  both  do  our  best,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  well 
enough." 

As  a  pendant  to  the  misprint  Les  Chats  dii  Crepuseule,  mentioned  in  our 
October  Green  Table,  we  may  cite  the  recent  one  by  an  American  editor, 
who,  wishing  to  quote  Bryant's  well-known  lines  on  Autumn,  printed  "The 
melancholy  dogs  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year." 

A  YOUNG  man  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  both  his  father 
and  mother.  The  crime  was  fully  proven,  and  the  judge,  before  passing 
sentence,  asked  the  criminal  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  '•  Nothing,"  he 
answered,  "except  to  beg  your  Honor  to  remember  that  I  am  an  orphan  .'  " 
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DREAMS. 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made   oi,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


Shakspeare. 


Golden  ripples  on  the  wall, 
Linger  while  the  shadows  fall  : 

Eden  visions  trailing  far, 
Through  the  sunset  gates  ajar  ; 

Diamond  anchors  on  Time's  strand, 
Tracery  of  the  Almighty  hand  ; 

Death  and  sleep  its  counterpart, 
Mutely  crossing  hand  and  heart  : 

Things  that  are,  and  things  that  seem, 
Through  the  pearly  doors  of  dream. 

Strangely  blent  by  God's  decree 
In  a  dual  mystery. 

Thus,  when  sorrows  Night  has  shed. 
Blight  for  living,  pall    for  dead, 

Fairer  forms  of  light  are  born  ; 
Suns  cross  o'er  the  dark  to  morn  ; 

Dreams  are  mirrored  life  to  be. 
Heaven  in  an  earthly  sea : 

Stars  at  play,  amid  the  sand, 
Chime  in  chorus  deep  and  grand  ; 

Spirit-symbols  here  and  there, 
Tell  us  God  is  everywhere. 


Latona. 


A  COUNTRYMAN  went  to  a  lawyer,  and  placing  a  purse  of  money  on  the 
table,  asked  his  opinion  about  a  matter  on  which  he  thought  of  going  to 
law.  The  matter  stated,  the  lawyer  at  once  said,  "  You  have  no  case 
whatever."  Upon  this,  the  countryman  pocketed  his  purse  and  was  about 
walking  off,  when  the  lawyer  stopped  him.  "  Repeat  to  me  such  and  such 
parts  of  your  statement."  The  man  did  so  ;  when  the  lawyer,  with  many 
technicalities,  explained  to  him  that  his  case  was  a  perfectly  good  one,  and 
that  he  was  sure  of  a  verdict.  Much  gratified,  the  man  lianded  his  counsel 
a  handsome  fee,  and  was  leaving,  when  the  other  called  him  back.  "  My 
friend,"  he  remarked,  "  I  have  given  you  an  opinion  for  which  you  have  not 
paid  me,  and  one  for  which  you  have.  I  will  now  give  you  a  piece  of  advice 
for  nothing :  if  you  wish  to  consult  your  own  interest,  you  will  be  guided  by 
the  first  opinion  ;  it  is  the  sound  one." 

The  municipal  Council  of  a  certain  town,  having  purchased  a  fire-engine, 
proceeded  to  draw  up  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  firemen.  One  of  these 
ran  : — "  To  insure  that  the  engine  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fire,  it  shall  always  be  examined  and  tried  the  day  before." 
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In  Notes  and  Queries  we  find  the  following  account  of  an  extraordinary 
experiment  in  cookery: — "Daring  last  week,  a  rather  curious  occurrence 
happened  at  a  place  called  'Windy  Harbor  ' — only,  unlike  other  harbors,  it 
so  happens  to  be  the  promontory  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  district.  It  is  a 
bleak  desolate  spot  on  the  moor,  and  inhabited  by  an  eccentric  character 
known  as  '  Philip-o'th'-Harbor.'  As  the  tale  goes,  Philip  went  out  almost 
in  puris  natiiralibus  last  week,  got  drunk,  and  as  it  was  raining  he  naturally 
got  wet.  Philip  caught  cold,  and  a  doctor  was  called  in,  who  ordered  him  to 
have  leeches,  which  were  procured.  After  the  doctor  had  gone,  Philip's  wife 
asked  him  how  he  would  take  them  !  He  answered  that  he  thought  tliey 
would  be  best  in  gruel ;  so  his  better-half  put  them  into  the  pan  and  boiled 
them  in  the  gruel.  A  neighbor  happened  to  come  in,  who  looked  into  the 
pan,  and  thought  the  soot  had  fallen  in,  and  told  the  wife  so ;  but  she  said 
she  was  only  'boiling  two  horses  for  their  Philip  ! '  The  doctor  came  the 
day  after,  and  asked  if  the  leeches  had  bitten,  and  was  answered  :  '  Aw  think 
they  did  ;  he  took  'em  i'  gruel,  an'  has  been  better  sin  ! '  The  doctor,  of 
course,  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at  such  a  successful  experiment." 

Mr.  R.  sublet  two  rooms  in  his  house  to  another  famil3^  One  night  as 
he  was  going  to  his  own  apartment,  he  perceived  a  suffocating  smell  of 
smoke  and  gas  issuing  from  the  rooms  of  his  tenants.  Unable  to  arouse 
the  sleepers  or  to  force  the  door,  he  ran  into  the  garden  and  procured  a 
ladder,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  window.  Breaking  out  a  pane, 
he  succeeded  in  unfastening  and  raising  the  sash,  and  entered  the  room.  A 
stove  had  been  left  open,  and  the  embers,  supposed  extinct,  had  rekindled, 
filling  the  room  with  suffocating  vapor.  The  inmates  were  all  insensible  ; 
but  the  fresh  air  from  the  open  window  soon  revived  them,  and  the  whole 
family  —  a  father,  mother,  and  two  daughters  —  were  thus  saved. 

When  the  rent  fell  due,  the  tenant  demanded  an  abatement  on  it  for  one 
pane  of  glass  broken  by  the  landlord. 


We  commence  in  this  No.  a  new  serial.  Lord  Kilgobbin,  which  is  now 
appearing  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  is  generally  understood  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  Lever.  From  the  prospect  opened  in  the  first  two  or 
three  chapters,  we  anticipate  a  story  of  unusual  interest  and  power. 

Erratuji. —  On  page  768  of  our  last  No.,  in  the  third  line  from  the  last 
of  the  card  headed  A  ^Parting  Word,  the  phrase  "  humble  and  prosperous 
future  "  should  read  — ••  honorable  and  prosperous  future." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Faculty  of  Washington  College  have  in 
preparation  a  Memorial  Volume,  in  memory  of  Genl.  R.  E.  Lee,  which  will 
be  issued  with  the  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  his  family.  The  work 
will  contain  a  sketch  of  General  Lee's  life  and  public  services,  with  incidents 
and  reminiscences  illustrative  of  his  character;  an  account  of  his  death  and 
obsequies  ;  selected  eulogies  and  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and 
plans  of  memorials  designed  to  be  erected  in  his  honor. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  work  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory. 

Persons  in  possession  of  material  suitable  to  be  incorporated  in  the  work 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  Lexington,  Va. 
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PETRIE   ROY. 
A   LEGEND   OF   STRATHSPEY. 


."But  oh!  they  catch'd  him  at  the  last, 
And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  fast ; 
My  curse  upon  them  every  one, 
They've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandman." 

Burns. 

N  those  times  of  peril,  when  in  the  landward  parts  of  Scotland 
a  man's  broadsword  was  his  Magna  Charta,  and  the  law  of 
might  frequently  triumphed  over  the  law  of  right,  the  last  of  the  Roys 
made  his  last  raid,  upon  the  town  of  Keith. 

Petrie  Roy  was  said  to  have  been  nearly  related  to  the  celebrated 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  and  like  him,  "  kept  the  country-side  in  fear  " 
for  many  a  day  in  the  district  where  the  scene  of  our  tale  is  laid. 

In  one  of  the  little  ravines  running  up  from  the  great  valley  of  the 
Spey,  about  four  miles  above  the  modern  village  of  Charlestown  of 
Aberlour,  there  stands  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
glen  a  ruinous  tower  that  in  former  times  was  the  lair  of  this  Petrie 
Roy.  The  southern  side  of  the  valley  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
opposite  to  this  place  is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  considerable  height, 
with  here  and  there  a  birch-tree  twisting  its  fibrous  roots  into  its 
fissures.  The  burn  (brook)  of  Carron  winds  along  its  base,  and 
glides  pleasantly  into  the  Spey  near  a  deserted  burying-ground  and 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  called  the  Chapel 
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of  Deldornie.  At  the  period  when  the  tower  was  possessed  by  Roy, 
the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles  was  covered  with  a  forest  of 
birch  and  pine  trees ;  and  with  the  rapid  and  ahnost  impassable  Spey 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Eenrinnes  on  the  other, 
he  could  have  little  fear  of  any  force  which  the  peasantry  or  even  the 
local  authorities  could  raise,  penetrating  to  his  abode.  A  little  space 
above  the  tower  the  glen  widens  out  into  a  circular  grassy  hollow,  and 
before  the  sides  of  the  ravine  are  narrowed  again  there  rises  one  of 
those  singularly  shaped  mounds  covered  with  verdure  which  have 
always  been  denominated  haunts  of  the  fairies,  and  of  which  the 
one  in  question,  and  Tomnahurich  at  Inverness,  are  marked  specimens. 
Such  is  the  past  and  present  appearance  of  the  place  where  the  robber 
dwelt. 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn  —  or  rather,  in  this  quarter,  when 
the  leaves  were  beginning  to  fall  —  that  Petrie  Roy's  men  were  enjoying 
themselves  one  morning  in  the  grassy  arena  near  the  base  of  the  fairy 
hill,  at  the  barbarous  games  peculiar  to  their  country  and  times. 
Some  were  displaying  their  strength  and  ferocity  by  tearing  asunder 
with  their  hands  the  limbs  of  a  bullock  which  they  had  first  stunned 
with  the  blow  of  a  hammer ;  and  after  twisting  off  the  leg,  he  was 
accounted  a  hero  of  extraordinary  acquirements  who  could  eat  his 
trophy,  hair  and  all,  warm  as  he  tore  it  from  the  animal.  Others 
were  throwing  a  ponderous  stone  between  two  marks  in  the  grass  that 
now-a-days  would  be  thought  sufficiently  distant  for  pistol-shot ;  while 
many  of  the  younger  caterans  were  exercising  firing  with  a  few 
muskets  which  they  had  lately  added  to  their  native  v/eapons,  the 
broadsword  and  target.  They  seemed  so  noisy  and  full  of  spirit  that 
their  leader  deemed  it  a  pity  to  see  so  much  good  action  spent  to  so 
little  purpose.  So  he  bethought  himself  of  the  rich  burghers  of  Keith, 
and  of  an  old  grudge  that  he  had  against  them  for  detaining  one  of 
his  gillies  who  had  been  sent  down  for  a  levy  of  snuff  and  Burgundy. 

Petrie  Roy  cast  the  end  of  his  plaid  over  his  shoulder  and  walked 
with  a  stately  step  through  his  retainers,  who  for  a  moment  paused 
from  the  hilarity  of  their  play  to  admire  the  shoulders  that  might  have 
become  a  Hercules  and  the  limbs  that  might  have  graced  an  Apollo. 
Not  that  he  combined  the  harmonious  parts  of  either  of  these  charac- 
ters, for  he  was  a  man  more  calculated  for  tear  and  wear,  a  great  deal 
of  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  forty  years  that  had  passed  over 
his  head ;  but  he  was  of  that  sort  of  person  that  seems  gradually  to 
taper  from  the  shoulders  downwards,  and  although  the  shoulders  and 
limbs  individually  were  fine,  yet  as  a  whole  he  was  not  such  a  figure 
as  would  have  been  denominated  symmetrical.  A  bald  forehead  — 
rather  the  effect  of  intemperance  than  age  —  gave  a  superior  and 
refined  cast  to  his  physiognomy  compared  with  the  matted  scalps  of 
his  followers.  The  color  of  his  complexion  was  pure  and  rudd}',  and 
his  clear  hazel  eyes  and  light-brown  mustaches  and  beard  would  have 
better  graced  a  Venetian  noble  than  a  Highland  robber.  On  reaching 
the  shealing  of  his  witch  Marsali,  and  while  stooping  to  enter,  the 
eagle's  feather  in  his  bonnet  was  broken  against  the  low  lintel  of  the 
door ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  communicate  to  this  smoky  oracle 
the  object  of  his  visit,  she  half  screamed,  half  sung,  her  prophetic 
response  to  his  unasked  question, — 
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"Woman's  guile, 
And  infant's  smile, 
On  thy  head  shall  ruin  wile  ! " 

She  sat  enshrined  amidst  a  mass  of  smoke,  discoverable  only  by 
the  bright  beams  of  the  morning  sun  that  played  in  beautiful  prismatic 
bars  among  the  vapor  issuing  through  the  small  hole  in  the  wall 
intended  for  a  window.  Her  black  and  piercing  eyes  were  riveted  on 
Roy,  and  when  she  saw  bending  over  his  brow  the  broken  feather  in 
his  bonnet,  she  muttered  between  her  teeth,  "Lower  yet  —  lower  yet." 
Roy  was  at  first  half  inclined  to  be  angry  with  his  witch,  but  for 
certain  reasons  he  always  affected  to  pay  more  attention  to  her  auguries 
than  he  chose  to  put  absolute  faith  in  her  predictions  :  so  he  jokingly 
passed  over  the  serious  character  of  her  expressions,  and  told  her  to 
get  up  and  follow  him  to  a  wappinschaw  at  Keith.  "  Wherever  Roy 
commands,  Marsali  will  follow;  but  soon  I  shall  follow  where  he 
cannot  command ; "  and  she  threw  back  her  long  black  locks  from 
her  shoulders,  fastened  her  huge  brass  brooch,  nearly  a  span  in 
diameter  and  engraven  with  hieroglyphics  as  mysterious  as  her  profes- 
sion ;  then  securing  her  plaid  in  front  she  rose  to  follow  him. 

Roy  seldom  moved  to  any  expedition  of  moment  such  as  an  incur- 
sion into  the  adjoining  province  of  "Morayland,  where  every  man  is 
free  to  take  his  prey,"  or  to  the  Mortlach  district,  but  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  witch.  This  woman  had  acquired  an  ascendency  over 
"him  in  many  things,  and  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Roy  that  there 
was  a  weird  upon  him ;  or  in  other  words,  that  like  Macbeth  he  bore 
"  a  charmed  life."  Whatever  may  have  been  his  natural  bravery,  such 
a  belief  must  have  increased  his  native  courage  and  imparted  a  more 
reckless  contempt  of  danger ;  and  moreover  it  answered  many  good 
ends  to  him  besides  :  it  gave  a  confidence  to  his  followers  in  the 
invincibility  of  their  leader,  and  dismayed  the  superstitious  whom  he 
might  encounter.  The  charm  was  not  so  extensive  however  as 
Macbeth's,  for  it  only  rendered  him  impervious  to  leaden  shot.*  The 
efficacy  of  this  weird  had  been  frequently  proved  with  success,  for 
Roy,  to  use  the  expressive  motto  of  the  Kirkpatricks,  may  have  said  to 
himself,  "I'se  mak  sicker;"  therefore,  with  a  precaution  not  to  be  des- 
pised, he  always  wore  a  cuirass  of  steel,  though  often  concealed,  when 
he  led  his  men  to  any  attack  where  he  anticipated  danger.  The  effect 
which  the  witch's  presence  and  her  words  had  upon  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  minds  of  Roy's  followers  v/as  very  great,  and  her  name 
and  fame  were  as  widely  renowned  as  her  master's. 

The  little  glen  soon  rang  with  the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  Dan's 
bagpipe,  as  he  shrieked  or  skirled  forth  the  wild  gathering-pibroch 
of  the  caterans.  Murdoch  MacPherson,  a  sort  of  lieutenant  and 
henchman  of  Roy's,  arranged  the  gillies  in  marching  order ;  and  they 
stood  waiting  only  till  their  chief  should  place  himself  at  their  head, 
to  proceed  east,  west,  south,  or  north,  on  their  expedition.  Mean- 
while Roy  was  on  the  steps  of  the  tower  door,  bidding  adieu  to 
Hope  Campbell,  assuring  her  that  in  two  days  at  most  he  should 
return,  and  if  she  would  only  dry  her  tears  he  should  bring  her  a 
kirtle  of  the  best  silk  in  Keith. 

*It  is  a  current  tradition  that  nothing  but  silver  bullets,  or  a  crooked  silver  sixpenny  piece, 
will  take  effect  on  a  witch  or  witched. 
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This  lady-love  of  the  robber  was  as  unlike  the  race  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded  as  the  gentle  fawn  is  to  the  surly  bull ;  but  how  she 
had  attached  herself  to  the  person  of  this  broken  man,  or  conceived 
such  an  affection  for  him  as  she  had  often  proved,  has  ever  remained 
a  mystery.  By  some  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  connected  with  a 
noble  family  in  the  west,  from  which  quarter  indeed  she  had  come. 
She  was  tall  and  slender,  and  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  and  often  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Spey  near  the  tower, 
she  might  have  been  taken  for  some  wood-nymph  rather  than  the 
mistress  of  a  cateran.  She  threw  her  arms  wildly  about  Roy,  and 
sobbing  loudly  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom.  The  light  breeze, 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  birch,  wafted  her  long  ringlets  over  his  steel 
shoulder-plate  ;  and  certainly  no  more  striking  contrast  ever  caught  a 
painter's  eye  than  that  between  the  soft  and  drooping  form  of  the  one, 
and  the  steel-clad,  martial  bearing  of  the  other, 

"  All  plaided  and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array." 

She  clung  to  him  with  a  passionate  and  almost  frantic  grasp  \  and  as 
he  gazed  upon  her,  all  the  gentler  and  holier  feelings  of  his  nature 
v/ere  roused  ;  the  dark  and  lawless  passions  of  his  heart  and  life  for 
a  moment  became  hateful  to  him,  and  he  struggled  with  himself 
whether  or  not  he  would  forever  forsake  them  for  the  dear  object  that 
lay  within  his  arms.  It  was  however  but  an  evanescent  emotion,  a 
momentary  flash  of  virtue  warming  the  cold  iron  of  his  heart  that  left  it 
black  and  drear  as  before  ;  for  the  spell  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  causes  too  many  that  bound  him  to  his  lawless  profession. 
He  raised  her  head  from  his  bosom,  whispered  something  in  her  ear, 
and  kissing  her  fair  cheek  as  the  tears  trickled  over  his  polished 
breastplate,  tore  himself  from  her  and  hurried  down  quickly  to  join 
his  band.  The  very  violence  with  which  he  had  separated  himself 
from  the  object  of  his  affections  made  him  pause  for  a  moment  ere 
be  descended  the  rock ;  and  while  he  stood  listening  to  the  faint 
tinklings  of  a  harp,  the  following  words,  sung  in  a  low  melancholy 
tone,  fell  upon  his  ear : — 

"There  is  an  omen  on  my  lute, 

For  sorrow  hath  a  prophet's  eye ; 
The  gulf  is   now  before  thy  feet, 
The  cloud  is  gathering  on  thy  sky. 

"An  evil  path,  an  evil  doom, — 

There  lie  the  slaughter  and  the  snare ; 
My  chords  sink  in  a  funeral  wail  — 

Woe  for  the  future  —  knight,  beware  !  " 

Feelings  such  as  had  lately  shook  his  mind  were  unmeet  to  be  ex- 
hibited to  his  followers  \  so  as  he  hastily  approached  them  he 
motioned  to  Dan  the  piper  to  strike  up  "  The  glen's  my  own,"  his 
favorite  tune,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  band  were  in  motion  with 
Roy  at  their  head.  By  some  unaccountable  cause  the  piper's  deft 
fingers,  instead  of  ringing  out  in  clear  and  exulting  tones  the  notes 
of  the  air  he  was  desired  to  play,  as  if  by  instinct  filled  the  stops  of 
the  dirge-like  chant,  '■'•Ha  til  mi  tiilidh" — "We  return  no  more." 
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The  caterans  bounded  lightly  along  the  green  margin  of  the  Spey, 
here  presenting  a  wide  and  extended  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  dark  pine-trees,  with  here  and  there  a  bold  projection  of 
rock  facing  the  river.  The  strath  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  great 
granite  barrier  on  the  western  side,  and  there  forms  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  to  which  the  present  iron  span  called  the  bridge  of  Craigellachie 
is  attached.  The  sun  was  at  high  meridian  ere  they  reached  the 
Fiddoch  (a  tributary  to  the  Spey),  which  they  necessarily  must  pass  at 
a  ford  not  far  from  the  place  where  it  joins  the  latter  stream,  and 
where  they  purposed  halting  for  a  short  time  to  refresh  themselves. 
Ewen  Grant,  the  boatman  of  Craigellachie,  was  somewhat  alarmed 
to  see  Roy  with  so  strong  a  party  of  his  men  accoutred  and  marching 
as  if  bent  on  some  important  expedition.  The  huge  salmon  that  he 
was  putting  into  the  creel  on  a  cadger's  cuddy  dropped  from  his  hand  as 
the  gillies  came  brattling  down  the  brae  towards  his  bothie,  and  the 
timid  cadger  wished  himself  and  his  purse  and  his  cuddy  on  the 
other  side  of  Spey.  The  frank  and  apparently  friendly  address  of 
Roy  somewhat  eased  the  quaking  hearts  of  the  fisherman  and  the 
cadger,  as  he  opened  the  business  of  the  day  by  inquiring  of  Ewen 
how  throve  net  and  cobble,  and  ordering  him  to  prepare  some  fish  and 
whiskey  with  barley  scones,  as  a  refreshment  for  himself  and  men. 
The  caterans  threw  themselves  down  upon  the  grassy  banks  of  the 
stream  and  among  the  surrounding  broom  bushes  ;  while  Roy  and  his 
henchman  MacPherson  went  into  the  fisherman's  cottage  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  sultry  heat  of  the  sun.  Salmon,  fresh  from  the 
river,  boiled  and  grilled,  with  barley  bannocks  and  whiskey,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  party.  The  repast  was  no  sooner  finished  than 
Roy,  appearing  on  the  green,  cried,  "  Up,  loons,  and  to  Keith,  before 
the  sun  goes  clown ! "  and  after  having  fallen  into  marching  order,  they 
dashed  through  the  current  of  the  Fiddoch  to  the  opposite  bank,  as 
careless  of  its  power  as  its  native  trout.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  how  the  commissariat  accounts  were  settled  betwixt  Ewen  Grant 
and  the  lieutenant ;  there  was  siinply  a  hint,  "  We  pay  as  we  come 
back."  Marsali,  the  witch,  stumbled  on  a  stone  as  she  crossed  the 
Fiddoch,  notwithstanding  her  indispensable  broom-stick  "weel  shod 
wi'  brass,"  like  that  of  her  elder  sister  the  witch  of  Endor ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  a  stout  gillie,  she  would  have 
been  soon  on  her  way  down  the  Spey,  right  oft',  daylight  as  it  was, 
towards  Norway,  without  the  aid  of  "  a  wind."  This  incident  was  the 
cause  of  many  a  rude  joke  about  the  gillie's  gallantry  as  the  troop 
ascended  the  steep  side  of  the  little  valley  of  PiiDinn,  through  which 
the  Fiddoch  runs  ;  and  the  echo  of  their  hoarse  laughter  roused  the 
timid  deer  reposing  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  bushes  on  the  hill  of 
Arndilly.  They  marched  merrily  through  the  Mortlach  district,  and 
weary  with  the  toils  of  the  road  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  reached  the 
public-house  of  Cooperhill,  which  overlooks  the  town  of  Keith,  just  as 
the  sun  was  retiring  among  the  western  mountains. 

Here  Roy  took  up  his  rendezvous  for  a  time,  and  shortly  after  sent 
down  a  message  to  the  town,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  pay  him  five 
hundred  pounds  Scots,  twenty  ells  of  green  damask  silk,  and  a  laced 
scarlet  suit  for  himself,  under  pain  of  fire  and  sword,  and  that  by  the 
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morrow  at  sunrise.  Such  a  message  as  this  coming  from  Petrie  Roy 
did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Keith  without  its 
eifect.  Many  of  them  began  to  think  of  raising  the  fine,  but  there 
were  some  who  sternly  refused  to  co-operate  with  their  more  timid 
brethren.  Among  those  who  were  loudest  in  opposing  the  demand  of 
the  freebooter  was  old  Duncan  Forsyth,  the  grocer,  who  kept  shop  at 
the  end  of  the  old  bridge,  and  whose  descendants  still  occupy  the 
same  place  and  follow  the  same  profession.  Duncan  swore  that  he 
''would  rather  gie  the  villain  sax  inches  o'  cauld  iron  in  his  wame  than 
five  hunder  punds  ; "  and  he  and  many  of  his  friends  began  to  flock 
in  crowds  to  the  churchyard  to  consult  as  to  what  might  be  best  for 
their  mutual  safety  and  protection. 

At  this  time  there  resided  within  a  short  distance  of  Keith  a  spirited 
young  gentleman,  the  laird  of  Comminity,  who  had  on  several  occasions 
showed  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  the  town  ;  and  as  Forsyth  —  a 
Sempronian  voice  —  had  inclined  the  council  of  the  kirkyard  to  decide 
for  war,  it  was  resolved  to  acquaint  the  laird  of  Comminity  of  their 
situation  and  request  his  assistance.  Accordingly  a  deputation  of 
the  distressed  citizens,  consisting  of  the  redoubtable  Duncan  Forsyth, 
and  John  Anderson,  the  sturdy  miller  of  Earl's  Mill  adjoining  the 
town,  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  James  Mclnnes,  a  faith-in- 
claymore-man  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  were  despatched  on  this  impor- 
tant embassy,  while  a  plan  of  defence  was  discussed  by  those  who 
remained.  It  was  determined  that  they  should  muster  again  in  the 
kirkyard  an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  following  morhing  with  what- 
ever force  they  could  collect,  and  during  the  night  they  were  to  dis- 
pose of  their  horses,  cattle,  and  other  property  in  such  places  of 
security  as  they  could,  in  case  of  a  defeat  and  sack ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time scouts  were  to  be  placed  about  the  town  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  caterans. 

The  night  was  passed  in  great  anxiety.  Long  before  dawn,  some 
of  the  surrounding  farmers,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  state  of 
things,  and  who  bore  no  great  favor  towards  Roy,  began  to  join  the 
inhabitants,  together  with  their  servants  and  cottars,  armed  as  well  as 
they  could  with  rusty  guns,  scythes  attached  to  long  poles,  and  such 
other  agricultural  implements  as  could  be  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  war.  The  gentleman  who  seemed  to  take  the  principal  lead  in  this 
crisis  was  Macdonnell  of  Glengarry,  from  Invernesshire,  who  was  at 
this  time  on  a  visit  to  the  laird  of  Comminity.  Though  a  stranger  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Glengarry  (as  he  was  always  called,  like  other 
Highland  lairds,  after  his  property),  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
town  of  Keith  with  great  warmth,  as  well  on  account  of  his  friend  as 
from  a  wish  both  to  subdue  the  cateran  and  to  gratify  his  military 
taste  and  natural  love  of  being  always  "in  at  a  bane's-breaking."  He 
arranged  the  combatants  into  two  groups;  those  who  were  armed  with 
guns  and  fowling-pieces  he  placed  in  a  body  on  the  north  side  of  the 
old  bridge,  whose  business  it  was  to  defend  that  passage ;  and  the 
pitch-fork  and  scythe  men  were  stationed  in  the  churchyard  to 
support  the  musketeers.  Glengarry  headed  the  first  party,  and  the 
laird  of  Comminity  the  second,  while  Forsyth  and  the  miller  of  Earl's 
Mill  were  the  respective  aides-de-camp  of  the  combined  commanders. 
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In  this  position  they  awaited  the  attack  of  Roy ;  and  we  shall  leave 
them  there,  as  Homer  says,  "  upon  the  pass  of  war,"  and  for  a  short 
time  return  to  the  alehouse  of  Cooperhill,  the  headquarters  of  the 
caterans. 

After  Roy  had  despatched  the  message  that  had  occasioned  so 
much  stir  and  alarm  in  Keith,  he  and  his  men  began  to  enjoy  them- 
selves and  revel  at  the  expense  of  the  goodwife  of  Cooperhill.  Their 
conduct  was  of  the  most  riotous  description,  and  after  they  were  heated 
with  liquor  they  began  to  talk  loudly  of  what  they  should  do  provided 
their  demands  were  not  complied  with.  Their  plan  was,  after  pillag- 
ing the  town  of  everything  that  was  valuable,  and  glutting  their 
revenge  on  the  inhabitants,  to  set  it  on  fire  and  leave  it  a  ruin.  This 
awful  proposal  was  communicated  to  the  goodwife  of  Cooperhill  by 
her  servant-maid  (who  being  a  native  of  Strathspey,  understood  and 
spoke  the  Gaelic  language,  in  which  tongue  the  caterans  conversed), 
and  the  mistress  and  maid  began  to  think  of  some  means  to  prevent 
this  horrible  sentence  from  being  carried  into  effect.  The  readiest 
plan  within  their  power  was  to  keep  drink  upon  the  caterans,  and 
thereby  render  them  unfit  for  action  when  they  should  attempt  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  huge  bowls  of  brandy  and  whiskey 
punch,  the  one  after  the  other,  as  strong  as  liquor  could  make  it,  were 
placed  before  the  caterans,  and  many  '■'■  shlai/ite"  (health)  and  ^^ daiui 
na  Gael,  an  guailibh  a'  cheile,^''^  w'ere  shouted  while  this  intoxicating 
beverage  was  consuming. 

The  piles  of  guns  and  Lochaber-axes  which  rested  against  the  wall 
of  the  house  outside  the  door  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  goodwife,  and  knowing  what  formidable  weapons  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  these  savages,  she  again  put  her  wits  a-working  to  devise 
some  measure  for  rendering  them  inetfective.  She  was  chemist  enough 
to  know  that  there  was  little  attraction  betwixt  damp  gunpowder  and 
fire.  "Rin  down,  lassie,"  she  said,  addressing  her  maid,  "an'  tell 
Meggie  An'erson  —  for  the  miller  will  no  be  in  —  to  sen'  me  up  a  peck 
or  sae  o'  pron,  for  I'm  wantin'  it  partic'larly ;  dinna  bide  for  ony  sake, 
an'  I'll  notice  the  house  mysel'  till  ye  come  back" — and  the  lassie 
scudded  avv'ay  barefoot  and  bareheaded  as  she  was,  down  the  burnside 
to  Earl's  Mill,  and  brought  up  the  "pron"  in  her  apron.  Before 
she  returned  a  large  pot  of  hot  water  was  warmed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
girl  had  emptied  her  burden  into  the  "  sowen  bowie,"  the  goodwife  set 
about  "steepin  the  sidds."  The  maid  was  astonished  to  see  her  mis- 
tress at  such  a  time  so  employed.  "  Surely,"  said  she,  "  you're  no 
gaen  to  mak  a  supper  o'  drinkin'  sowens  for  thae  Hielan'  rebels  .^ 
Fient  a  flea  will  gang  in  their  heads  as  the  night  gaes  weaker  than 
Glenlivet."  Glenlivet  even  then  had  a  reputation  for  making  good 
whiskey. 

"Never  ye  mind,"  answered  the  goodwife,  "I'll  give  them  a  supper 
that  will  stick  in  their  wussens  in  the  mornin',"  and  she  proceeded 
with  her  work. 

"  Rost  ye,"  again  addressing  her  maid,  "  a  dizzen  o'  Buckie  had- 
docks ;  they  are  braw  an'  sa't  —  they'll  raise  a  drouth  upo'  them." 

The  mistress  and  maid  thus  busied  themselves  during  the  night  in 

♦"Highlanders,  shoulder  to  shoulder,"  a  toast  and  battle-cry. 
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plying  their  guests  with  drink,  and  perhaps  did  more  for  the  safety  of 
the  town  of  Keith  than  Glengarry  and  all  his  men. 

Morning  at  length  dawned,  and  instead  of  complying  with  the  free- 
booter's demand,  the  gathering  of  inhabitants  and  others  in  the  church- 
yard and  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge  of  Keith  told  plainly  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  treat  it.  The  appearance  of  resistance 
irritated  Roy,  and  with  all  the  precipitation  common  to  his  country- 
men, he  mustered  his  band  and  moved  to  the  attack.  After  such  a 
night  of  carousing  they  were  not  in  a  very  fit  condition  for  their  duty, 
but  on  they  must ;  'their  leader  commanded. 

The  small  river  called  the  Isla  runs  upon  the  south  side  of  what 
was  then  the  town  of  Keith,  and  the  bridge  referred  to  was  the  only 
mode  of  communication  from  that  side.  It  still  stands,  and  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  by-gone  days  it  is.  The  whole  structure 
in  shape  somewhat  resembles  a  gothic  window  —  the  roadway  scarcely 
admitting  of  other  vehicle  than  two  wheelbarrows  to  pass  abreast,  and 
the  ascent  and  descent  to  and  from  its  centre  would  sorely  try  an 
asthmatic  man ;  yet  this  was  the  principal  outlet  on  the  southern  side 
of  Keith  to  Strathspey  and  the  Cabrach.  The  banks  of  the  Isla  are 
here  somewhat  precipitous,  and  the  river  although  not  broad  is  very 
deep.  When  the  caterans  approached  the  height  on  the  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  saw  the  body  drawn  up  on  the  other  that  was  to  oppose 
their  passage,  they  at  once  levelled  their  guns  and  attempted  to  fire  a 
volley  at  their  opponents.  Not  a  little  to  their  astonishment,  a  flash 
in  the  pan  and  an  unusual  silence  and  absence  of  smoke  w'dre  the  only 
results  of  their  much  relied-on  discharge  of  musketry.  Some  witchery 
in  the  nature  of  these  mysterious  engines  (with  which  in  fact  they 
were  but  little  acquainted)  left  them  harmless  in  their  hands  ;  however, 
they  primed  again,  and  a  second  time  levelled  for  the  discharge.  The 
guns  were  silent  as  before.  Anger  and  consternation  were  the  pre- 
vailing expressions  of  Roy  and  his  band,  when  suddenly  the  witch 
Marsali,  who  beheld  the  dilemma,  moved  forward.  She  never  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  vindicating  her  profession,  and  as  the  ruling 
passion  in  many  instances  is  strong  in  death,  she  felt  a  pride  even  at 
this  critical  moment  in  exalting  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  caterans. 
She  had  observed  the  cooking  of  the  drinking  sowens,  and  some- 
thing other  than  the  appearance  of  powder  about  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns,  and  she  alone  seemed  capable  of  explaining  this  "  gunpowder 
plot."  Extending  her  skinny  arm,  she  screamed  aloud  —  "  Sowens  in 
your  gun,  Petrie  Roy !  "  while  Roy,  who  was  storming  like  a  madman, 
urged  an  attack  with  their  claymores  and  Lochaber-axes.  So  down 
they  rushed  with  a  savage  yell,  and  while  the  foremost  of  them  were 
still  on  the  bridge,  they  received  the  first  fire  of  the  Keith  men  —  a 
steady  and  effective  volley,  from  guns  that  had  never  been  "  reviewed  " 
by  the  alewife  of  Cooperhill. 

The  goodwife's  scheme  had  now  so  far  succeeded ;  she  had 
frustrated  an  important  part  of  Roy's  strength,  and  her  plan  was  as 
njDvel  as  it  was  simple  and  sure.  After  the  haddocks  which  she 
directed  her  maid  to  roast  had  been  done  and  served  to  the  guests, 
she  hastily  "  syed "  the  sowens  she  had  steeped,  and  warmed  a 
potful  till  it  was  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.     As  the  evening 
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gloamed  she  went  to  the  door,  and  taking  the  kail-ladle  in  her  hand 
poured  a  small  quantity  into  the  barrel  of  every  gun.  During  the 
night  this  sank  among  the  powder  and  produced  the  result,  or  no 
result,  described.* 

Many  of  the  caterans  were  killed,  and  some  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
attack  and  the  narrowness  and  crowded  state  of  the  roadway,  turned 
their  fellows  over  the  bridge.  The  only  one  of  them  however  whom 
tradition  has  expressly  immortalised  and  noted  as  having  met  his 
death  in  this  way,  was  Dan  the  piper.  He  had  not  been  idle  or  silent 
during  the  night,  and  perhaps  his  head  was  net  so  steady  as  was 
requisite  for  so  critical  a  passage.  He  and  his  pipes  floated  down  the 
stream  to  a  deep  pool  a  little  below  the  bridge,  the  drone  groaning  a 
requiem  to  the  drowning  musician  ;  there  both  sank,  and  the  place  is 
called  "  Dan's  pot "  to  this  day. 

Roy  for  a  moment  wielded  his  claymore  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  but 
was  kept  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time  by  Glengarry.  The  Keith 
musketeers  after  the  first  discharge  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
position,  and  the  Highlanders  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack 
carried  the  bridge  and  compelled  the  Keith  men  to  retire  to  the 
churchyard,  where  they  were  supported  by  their  corps  de  reserve.  The 
melee  was  here  of  a  general  and  desperate  character ;  but  many  of 
the  Highlanders  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  opponents,  from  the  effects 
of  the  night's  debauchery.  The  miller  of  Earl's  Mill  was  killed  while 
hemmed  up  in  the  corner  between  the  church  and  the  steeple,  and 
Duncan  Forsyth  had  his  arm  broken  by  tumbling  into  an  open  grave. 

The  conflict  was  continued  with  much  determination  on  both  sides 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  Keith  men  mostly  receiving  flesh-wounds 
which  were  not  mortal,  and  many  a  crooked  sixpence  of  silver  was 
fired  at  Roy.  Whether  they  took  effect  or  not  is  a  question  that 
cannot  now  be  decided  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Roy  was  severely 
wounded,  notwithstanding  his  weird  and  his  coat  of  mail.  His  most 
strenuous  efforts  failed  in  keeping  his  band  together.  After  performing 
prodigies  of  valor  and  desperation,  and  seeing  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers  destroyed  and  scattered,  he  betook  himself  to  flight.  Roy's 
utmost  strength  was  unable  to  carry  him  further  from  the  scene  of 
conflict  or  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  than  a  miserable  cottar-steading 
not  very  distant  from  Cooperhill.  When  he  entered  he  found  it 
deserted  of  its  inmates,  except  a  bedridden  old  man  and  a  child  of 
about  six  years  old.  Glancing  round  in  a  wild  and  distracted  manner 
for  some  place  of  concealment,  and  dreading  that  the  interior  of  the 

*  Drinking  sowens  is  a  kind  of  supper  food  still  common  in  this  part  of  the  countr)',  and  is 
prepared  by  steeping  the  inner  husks  of  oats  in  water,  after  which  it  is  drained  or  syed,  and 
the  sediment  when  warmed  on  the  fire  produces  a  species  of  flummery.  The  following  little 
anecdote  will  illustrate  how  this  victual  is  appreciated  even  by  well-fed  Englishmen.  An  English 
farmer  was  on  a  visit  to  a  Scotch  farmer  of  his  own  class  who  resided  in  the  Lothians,  and  as 
cadgers  will  always  be  cracking  about  crook-saddles,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  conversation 
turned  on  how  the  Scotch  farmer  fed  his  servants.  '"I  give  them  pottage  and  milk  for  breakfast, 
brose  and  kail,  etc.,  for  dinner,  and  sowens  for  supper,"  said  the  Scotchman.  "Sowens-^ 
sowens,"  responded  the  English  farmer,  "what  is  sowens?"  As  the  best  way  to  answer  this 
question  a  dish  of  boiled  sowens  was  ordered  for  supper.  The  English  partiality  for  batter 
puddings  and  all  the  "pudding  race"  is  well  known.  At  supper  the  sowens  with  sweet  rnilk 
was  set  before  the  Englishman.  Upon  tasting,  he  was  delighted  beyond  measure  to  find  it  a 
pleasing  variety  of  his  favorite  batter-pudding.  Looking  with  some  astonishment  at  the  Scotch 
farmer  for  his  extravagance  in  giving  such  dainties  to  his  clowns  for  supper,  he  exclaimed,  "Give 
them  good  beef  and  viuttoti  and  be  d — d  to  them,  but  keep  this  for  your  own  table  ! "  Sandy 
smiled  at  his  friend  and  shook  his  head  when  he  thought  of  the  good  beef  and  mutton,  well 
knowing  that  his  men  would  gladly  have  realised  the  Englishman's  recommendation. 
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cottage  might  be  more  minutely  searched  than  some  outer  apartment, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  kiln-loggie  as  the  most  secret  and  secure 
place  he  could  remain  in  till  nightfall,  when  he  hoped  he  should  be 
recovered  so  far  as  to  retreat  towards  Strathspey.  The  artificial 
excitement  which  his  frame  had  received  from  his  previous  night's 
drinking-bout,  and  the  loss  of  blood  in  the  fight,  now  left  him  much 
exhausted.  No  water  could  be  found  in  the  cottage,  for  the  "  stoups  " 
were  dry,  "an'  the  wall  is  far  awa,"  muttered  the  old  man.  Roy  took 
the  little  child  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  door  stroked  her 
luxuriant  flaxen  ringlets,  while  the  peaceful  and  innocent  expression 
of  her  clear  blue  eyes  seemed  like  the  reproachful  glance  of  some 
angel  on  the  bloody  and  murderous  deed  with  which  his  hands  yet 
reeked.  "  My  bonnie  doo,  will  ye  gang  o'er  to  Cooperhill  for  a  pint 
o'  ale  to  me  ?  an'  gif  ony  body  spier  who  it's  for,  say  your  gutchard 
(grandfather)  sent  you,  an'  bring  it  to  me  in  the  kiln-loggie."  He  put 
a  sixpenny  piece  into  her  hand,  and  saw  her  depart.  Turning  into 
the  cottage  again  he  seized  some  lint  from  the  roke  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  that  stood  in  a  corner,  and  after  having  hid  himself  in  the  kiln- 
loggie,  began  to  staunch  and  bind  his  wounds. 

While  the  child  was  on  her  way  to  Cooperhill  she  was  met  by 
Glengarry,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  Roy.  "Where  are  ye  going, 
boadich  1 "  said  he  ;  "  did  you  see  any  of  the  caterans  come  this  way .-'  " 
"I'm  rinnin  for  a  pint  o'  ale  till  a  bleedin'  man  in  our  kiln-barn," 
responded  the  child.  Glengarry  took  a  piece  of  gold  from  his  pocket, 
and  presenting  it  to  her  said,  "Come  and  show  me  the  'place  and  I 
will  give  you  this."  "I  maun  gang  for  the  ale  first,  an'  whan  I  come 
back  I  sail  lat  ye  see  ; "  but  Glengarry  persuaded  her  to  return  with 
him.  The  child  led  him  to  where  Roy  lay  concealed  under  the  sticks 
and  straw  in  the  kiln-loggie.*  When  Glengarry  entered  upon  the 
floor  of  the  kiln,  he  took  his  sword  and  began  stabbing  down  among 
the  straw  with  its  point  as  he  went  along.  Roy  heard  his  voice,  and 
knowing  him,  faintly  called  out,  "  Hold  your  hand.  Glengarry,  I  am 
your  prisoner."  The  sticks  and  straw  were  removed  and  Roy  crept 
out  in  a  miserable  plight ;  his  very  spirit  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
him  —  the  witch's  prediction  came  across  his  mind  with  a  sickening 
effect  —  the  eagle  crest  was  low  enough  now.  Bleeding  and  faint  he 
surrendered  his  sword  to  Macdonnell,  and  cowering  beneath  the  noble 
Highland  chieftain's  glance,  supplicated  mercy.  In  any  other  circum- 
stances it  is  probable  Roy  would  rather  have  died  like  the  wild-cat  in 
her  lair,  but  a  train  of  events  which  had  been  faintly  shadowed  out, 
and  had  so  truly  been  fulfilled,  taught  him  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
struggle  against  fate.  Depressed  and  disabled  with  wounds  as  his 
body  was,  his  mind  was  yet  more  so ;  he  felt  that  the  last  of  his  fields 
was  now  fought,  that  the  name  which  was  feared  by  many  and  revered 
by  some  would  soon  be  blotted  from  existence. 

A  few  men  had  now  collected  about  the  place,  and  Roy  w-as  stripped 
of  his  armor  and  his  hands  securely  bound.     He  v/as  then  carried 

*A  very  primitive  manner  of  drying  grain,  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  was  to 
construct  a  floor  in  a  low  circular  stone  tower,  of  cross-sticks,  and  over  this  spread  a  bed  of 
straw,  upon  which  the  grain  was  laid.  The  fire  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  furnace  at  the  side  of 
the  tower  or  kiln,  and  communicated  with  the  space  under  the  sticks  and  straw  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  heat,  not  the  flame,  reached  the  loggie ;  and  the  only  entry  to  the  kiln-loggie  was 
through  the  fireplace. 
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down  to  Keith,  where  he  was  attended  till  his  wounds  were  in  some 
measure  healed.  Afterwards  he  was  taken  to  Edinburgh,  tried  for 
his  life,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  highest  mast  in  the  harbor 
of  Leith  at  the  time :  thus  marking  by  the  extraordinary  mode  of  his 
punishment  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  crimes. 

The  greater  number  of  the  caterans  had  been  slain  in  the  church- 
yard, and  those  who  were  able  escaped  to  the  hills  and  were  never 
heard  of  more.  The  inhabitants  of  Keith  buried  the  bodies  of  those 
Highlanders  that  were  found  lying  about,  in  a  piece  of  ground  situated 
between  the  river  and  the  churchyard  wall,  for  they  would  not  give 
them  the  sacred  burial-rites  that  belonged  to  honest  men.  The 
goodwife  of  Cooperhill  was  amply  paid  for  the  damage  that  Roy  and 
his  men  had  done  to  her  stores ;  and  Duncan  Forsyth  and  a  few 
other  heroes  that  had  fought  in  the  raid,  regularly  adjourned  to  the 
alewife's  clean-sanded  ben-room  every  week  till  their  dying  day,  and 
drank  their  "Saturday's  pint"  and  related  the  wonderful  feats  of 
arms  that  had  been  performed  by  them — fighting  all  their  battles 
over  again,  and  sometimes  doing  more  than  the  Macedonian  hero, 
"three  times  slaying  the  slain."  The  coat  of  mail  which  Roy  wore, 
Glengarry  made  a  present  of  to  the  laird  of  Comminity,  and  it  was 
long  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family. 

During  Roy's  confinement  previous  to  his  execution,  it  was  remarked 
that  a  young  lady  was  frequent  in  her  applications  to  see  the  criminal. 
It  was  never  well  known  who  she  was  or  whence  she  came,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  Hope  Campbell.  When  the  dreadful 
day  arrived  on  which  Roy  was  to  terminate  his  earthly  career,  he  was 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  or  the  old  Tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  harbor  of  Leith,  amid  a  procession  of 
local  authorities  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  multitude  of  spectators. 
There  \vas  an  old  woman  that  attracted  general  notice  by  her  behavior, 
and  who  frequently  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  the  Gaelic  language. 
This  was  no  other  than  Marsali,  the  witch, 

"  So  v/ither'd,  and  so  wild  in  her  attire." 

Alas  !  Roy  did  not  command  here.  When  they  reached  the  pier  at 
which  the  vessel  was  lying,  where  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  be  per- 
formed, Roy  addressed  the  multitude,  and  before  he  concluded 
inquired  w^hether  there  was  a  Strathspey  man  present.  For  some  time 
no  one  answered,  every  person  being  ashamed  to  recognise  the  crimi- 
nal ;  but  there  was  a  Strathspey  man  there  who  thought  that  Roy  might 
have  something  heavy  on  his  conscience  which  he  wished  to  communi- 
cate before  it  was  too  late,  and  this  man  presented  himself  and  heard 
what  Roy  had  to  say.  He  told  him  that  in  the  Druim  of  Carron  (a 
hill  near  his  tower),  he  should  find  something  in  a  bull's  hide  which 
would  repay  him  for  his  travel,  and  it  is  a  tradition  in  the  country  that 
the  descendants  of  that  man  are  rich  for  their  station  in  life  to  this 
day. 

Roy's  appearance  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  better  feelings  in  his 
favor  than  he  deserved.  His  wounds  and  imprisonment  had  softened 
down  the  wild  glare  of  his  eye ;  his  naturally  well-constructed  head 
and  face  and  the  graceful  flow  of  his  beard,  together  with  his  martial 
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air,  showed  what  he  might  have  been  had  he  been  born  in  other  times 
or  had  exercised  a  proper  control  over  his  passions.  Some  crime 
committed  in  youth  had  first  driven  him  to  adopt  a  profession  v.-hich 
afterwards  offered  too  much  gratification  to  a  mind  burning  for  adven- 
ture and  imbued  with  no  small  portion  of  romance.  There  are  some 
anecdotes  extant  that  indicate  feelings  which  would  palliate  many  of 
his  actions,  but  his  whole  life  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  wilfully 
misdirected  talent,  at  last  meeting  as  a  consequence  an  ignominious 
end.  He  died  exhibiting  much  of  the  determination  and  recklessness 
of  character  which  he  had  shown  through  life  ;  and  thus  terminated 
the  existence  and  crimes  of  the  last  of  the  Roys,  and  nearly  the  last 
freebooter  which  infested  that  part  of  Scotland.  Macpherson  has 
his  fame  in  Burns,  and  Macintosh  of  Borlum  in  many  a  Northern 
story. 

Alexander  McInnes. 


GOLDSMITH   IN   BOSWELL'S   JOHNSON. 


'OT  the  least  merit  of  that  wonderfully  entertaining  book,  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  is,  that  it  is  almost  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the  times  in  which  it  is 
written.  I  was  peculiarly  struck  with  this  when  a  few  days  ago  I 
took  up  the  volumes  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  in  them  what  is  said  of 
Goldsmith,  and  found  mention  made  of  that  worthy  in  no  less  than 
fifty  or  sixty  distinct  places,  giving  pretty  much  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  life.  Among  the  first  notices  we  find  of  him,  after  some  account 
of  his  birth  and  early  life,  Boswell  says,  "  He  afterwards  "  (after  his 
career  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  "studied  physic  at  Edinburgh  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  I  have  been  informed  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  travels  on  foot,  partly  by  demanding  at  Universities  to  enter  the 
list  as  a  disputant,  by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  many  of  them, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when  luckily  for  him  his 
challenge  was  not  accepted,  so  that  as  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  disputed  his  passage  through  Europe."  We  can  readily  con- 
ceive Boswell's  complacency  in  disburthening  himself  of  this  very 
indifferent  pun  for  which  the  whole  paragraph  was  doubtless  inserted, 
and  the  supreme  contempt  with  which  his  "illustrious  friend,"  who 
notoriously  detested  puns,  received  it.  But  we  nevertheless  have  the 
advantage  of  the  fact  about  Goldsmith. 

On   rising  from   the  perusal  of  the  life   of  Johnson,  it  is   simply 
impossible  to  escape  a  feeling  bordering  on  disgust  for  his  biographer 
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and  exhibitor,  though  Boswell  was  a  man  of  learning,  amiability, 
and  apparently  many  of  the  finer  feelings,  and  has  by  his  perseverance 
and  industry  certainly  prepared  for  us  the  best  biography  that  has  ever 
been  written,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  books.  He 
seems  to  have  entertained  some  feeling  of  resentment  towards  Gold- 
smith. Whether  it  was  from  jealousy  of  his  fame  or  fear  that  he  might 
supplant  him  as  Johnson's  poodle,  which  it  was  not  in  Goldsmith 
to  attempt,  or  whether  it  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature  that  he 
should  wreak  on  somebody  vengeance  for  his  "  illustrious  friend's '' 
kicks  and  cuffs,  or  resentment  that  Goldsmith  had  the  spirit  to  retort 
at  times  upon  the  "monarch  of  literature,"  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps 
all  these  combined  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  looks  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  just  made  about  Boswell's  amiability, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  amiable  man  may  sometimes  do 
unamiable  things.  He  charges  the  poet  with  copying  Johnson's  man- 
ner, a  somewhat  curious  taste  if  it  were  so.  "He  "  (Goldsmith)  "had 
sagacity  enough,"  writes  Boswell,  "to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To  me  and  many  others  it  appeared 
that  he  studiously  copied  the  manner  of  Johnson,  though  indeed  upon 
a  smaller  scale."  Johnson  did  not  think  so ;  he  said  Goldsmith  had 
great  merit,  "  and  only  got  into  public  estimation  soo/ier  by  his  intimacy 
with  me." 

His  outer  man  is  thus  described : — "  His  person  vi^as  short,  his 
countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwardly  affecting  the  easy  gentleman,"  which  natural  advantages 
would  seem  to  have  rendered  an  imitation  of  the  good  Doctor  super- 
fluous. Add  to  that  description  of  his  person  what  is  said  of  his 
dress,  and  we  have  a  handsome  picture  of  one  of  the  first  literary 
men  of  the  last  century.  This  dress  was  worn  just  one  hundred 
years  ago  less  one  year ;  we  can  connect  it  with  our  own  times  of 
rational  men's  fashions  by  the  reflection  that  the  oldest  inhabitant 
now  might  have  been  in  swaddling-clothes  at  that  time.  "  Goldsmith, 
to  divert  the  tedious  minutes  "  (while  waiting  for  a  tardy  dinner  guest), 
"strutted  about  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe  was  seriously 
vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  wonderfully  prone  to  such  impressions." 
Think  of  that  in  connection  with  "  Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of 
the  plain  "  !  "Come,  come,"  (says  Garrick  to  him),  "  talk  no  more  of 
that.  You  are  perhaps  the  worst  —  eh,  eh  !  "  Goldsmith  interrupts 
him  eagerly,  when  Garrick  goes  on,  laughing  ironically,  "Nay,  you 
will  always  look  like  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talking  of  being  well  or 
ill  drest." 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you"  (replies  Goldsmith),  "when  my  tailor 
brought  home  my  hloom-colored  coat,  he  said,  '  Sir,  I  have  a  favor  to 
beg  of  you  ;  when  anybody  asks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be 
pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water  Lane.' " 

Johnson  (of  course  the  great  lexicographer  must  have  his  fling  at 
Goldsmith) — "Why,  sir,  that  was  because  he  knew  the  strange  color 
would  attract  crowds  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him, 
and  see  how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of  so  absurd  a  color." 

His  conversational  powers  do  not  seem  to  have  impressed  Boswell 
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favorably,  though  he  does  vouchsafe  to  say  that  "  the  generally  circu- 
lated and  believed  opinion  that  he  was  a  fool  in  conversation  was 
greatly  exaggerated ; "  but  he  takes  care  to  cite  Horace  Walpole's 
saying  in  allusion  to  his  conversation,  that  he  "  was  an  inspired  idiot," 
and  Garrick's  celebrated  description, — 

"  For  shortness  called  Noll, 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll." 

Goldsmith  doubtless  had  "that  hurry  of  ideas  attributed  to  his 
countrymen  which  produced  a  laughable  confusion  in  expression  at 
times,"  and  Boswell  sums  him  up  as  "what  the  French  call  ////  etourdi." 
In  another  place  he  says,  "  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversa- 
tion is  this :  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off.  His 
genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small."  As  Addison  said  of 
himself  to  a  lady  who  complained  of  his  having  talked  so  little  in 
company,  "  he  had  but  ninepence  in  ready  money,  but  could  draw 
for  a  thousand  pounds."  Johnson  said  of  him  (Goldsmith),  "He  was 
not  a  social  man;  he  never  exchanged  mind  with  you;"  and,  "No 
man  was  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more 
wise  when  he  had."  But  while  the  evidence  seems  largely  against  his 
conversational  powers,  there  are  instances  recorded  by  Boswell  which 
show  a  considerable  aptness  for  repartee.  On  one  occasion,  in 
company  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  others,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  fables.  Goldsmith  thought  he  could  write  a  good 
one,  and  observed  that  in  most  fables  the  animals  seldom  talked  in 
character.  "  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes  who 
saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and  envying  them  petitioned  Jupiter  to 
be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill,"  he  continued,  "  consists  in  making 
them  talk  like  little  fishes."  "While  he  indulged  in  this  fanciful 
reverie,"  says  Boswell,  "  he  observed  Johnson  shaking  his  sides  with 
laughter,  upon  which  he  smartly  proceeded,  '  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this 
is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think  ;  for  if  you  Vv'ere  to  make  little 
fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales.'"  Johnson  on  one  occasion 
treated  slightingly  a  project  of  his  for  opening  a  new  theatre  in 
London  to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of  managers  ; 
not  an  unreasonable  project  when  we  recollect  that  She  S/oops  to 
Conquer  was  rejected  by  two  managers  of  the  time,  and  was  with 
difficulty  got  on  the  stage  at  all.  Goldsmith,  stung  by  Johnson's 
sneer,  with  more  boldness  than  would  have  been  found  among  most 
of  his  intimates,  said  to  him,  "  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you  who 
can  now  shelter  yourself  behind  the  corner  of  a  pension."  Of  course, 
upon  this  Boswell  expected  to  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow  the 
sacrilegious  Goldsmith  ;  but  all  that  happened  was,  that  "  Johnson 
bore  it  with  good  humor."  The  following  is  an  observation  of  Gold- 
smith about  Johnson : — "  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  of 
manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender  heart.  He  has  ?iothing  of 
the  hear  hut  his  skm."  Boswell  condescended  to  say,  "  For  my  part, 
I  like  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly."  That  was  of 
course  to  draw  a  growl  from  the  "  illustrious  friend  "  in  the  bear's 
skin,  who  accordingly  growled  to  this  effect:  "Why,  yes,  sir;  but  he 
should  not  like  to  hear  himself" 
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Goldsmith's  love  of  display  seems  to  have  offended  Boswell's  deli- 
cate sense  of  propriety.  "  He  claimed,"  Boswell  states,  "  as  he  rose 
to  notice,  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham  —  an  easily 
detected  fiction."  He  also  boasted  to  Boswell  of  the  power  of  his  pen 
in  commanding  money,  and  said  he  had  sold  a  novel  for  four  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  Johnson  told  Bos- 
well he  himself  had  sold  for  Goldsmith  for  sixty  pounds,  which  he 
thought  an  ample  remuneration  for  it.  The  story  of  the  irate  landlady, 
the  distressed  author  of  the  charming  little  story,  and  Johnson's  timely 
interference  and  sale  of  the  book,  is  too  widely  known  to  make  another 
recital  of  it  prudent,  though  it  is  probably  the  most  characteristic 
anecdote  of  Goldsmith  in  the  whole  book. 

Let  us  take  some  of  Boswell's  detached  opinions  of  the  poet  and  see 
how  they  comport  with  the  received  opinion  of  his  character,  for  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  with  the  present  generation  the  pet 
author  of  his  time  ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  it  is  so  who  has  read,  as 
everybody  has.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Deserted  Village,  and  The 
Traveller,  or  has  delighted  himself  with  the  humors  of  Tony  Lump- 
kin ?  Hear  what  Boswell  says  of  "honest  Goldsmith": — "Those  who 
were  in  any  way  distinguished  excited  envy  in  him  to  so  ridiculous  an 
excess  that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  credible.  When  accompany- 
ing two  beautiful  young  ladies  with  their  mother  on  a  tour  in  France, 
he  was  seriously  angry  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to 
him ;  and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccini  in  London,  when 
those  Vv'ho  sat  next  to  him  observed  with  what  dexterity  a  puppet  was 
made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not  bear  that  it  should  have  such  praise, 
and  exclaimed  with  some  warmth,  '  Pshaw!  I  can  do  it  better  myself'" 
He  was  once  "  much  mortified,  when  talking  in  company  with  fluent 
vivacity,  and,  as  he  flattered  himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  present, 
a  German  who  sat  next  him,  and  perceived  Johnson  rolling  himself  as 
if  about  to  speak,  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying,  '  Stay,  stay,  Toctor 
Shonson  is  going  to  say  someting.'  This  was  very  provoking  to  one 
so  irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequently  mentioned  it  with  strono- 
expressions  of  indignation."  In  another  place  he  says  his  desire  for 
imaginary  consequence  predominated  over  his  desire  for  truth,  but 
generously  adds  that  as  he  "had  no  settled  system  of  any  sort,  his  con- 
duct must  not  be  too  strictly  scrutinised  ;  but  his  affections  were  social 
and  generous,  and  when  he  had  money  he  gave  it  away  liberally." 

"  1  told  him  "  (Johnson)  "that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a  few  days 
before,  '  as  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from 
the  tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the  priest.'  I  regretted  this 
loose  way  of  talking.  Johnson  — '  Sir,  he  knows  nothing ;  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  about  nothing.'  "  In  another  place  Johnson  thus 
speaks  of  Goldsmith's  ignorance  :  "  It  is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith 
knovvs.  He  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than  any 
one  else." 

But  an  end  comes ;  Goldsmith  goes  before  Johnson,  or  Boswell,  or 
Burke,  or  Garrick,  or  Sheridan,  or  Reynolds,  all  of  whom  had  laughed 
at  his  oddities.  His  death  is  first  mentioned  by  Johnson  in  a  letter 
to  Boswell,  written  July  4,  1774.  He  says  :  — "  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Gold- 
smith there  is  little  to  be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public. 
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He  died  of  a  fever,  made  I  am  afraid  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of 
mind.  His  debts  began  to  be  heav}'^  and  all  his  resources  were 
exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  no  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ? "  On  the  following 
day,  in  a  letter  to  the  same,  he  adds  pretty  much  the  same  statement:  — 
"  But  let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered  ;  he  was  a  very  great  man. 
I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  yotir?iey  to  the  Hebrides,  6^r.,"  a  colloca- 
tion of  subjects  very  much  like  the  jumble  of  paragraphs  in  a  news- 
paper that  recalls  Johnson's  own  words  some  eight  or  ten  years 
previous. 

Boswell  told  him  of  a  letter  showed  him  by  Foote  from  another 
friend,  one  Tom  Davies,  "  telling  him  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
sleep  from  the  concern  he  felt  on  account  of  the  sad  affair  of  Baretti " 
(a  friend  about  to  be  tried  for  his  life),  "begging  of  him  to  try  if  he 
could  suggest  anything  that  might  be  of  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
recommending  to  him  an  industrious  young  man  who  kept  a  pickle 
shop."  Johnson  moralised  thus: — "Ay,  sir,  here  you  have  a  speci- 
men of  human  sympathy;  a  friend  hanged  and  a  cucumber  pickled. 
We  know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the  pickle-man  has  kept  Davies  from 
sleep,  nor  does  he  know  himself;  and  as  to  his  not  sleeping,  sir,  Tom 
Davies  is  a  very  great  man ;  Tom  has  been  upon  the  stage  and  knows 
how  to  do  those  things.  I  have  not  been  on  the  stage  and  cannot  do 
those  things."  Boswell — "  I  have  often  blamed  myself  for  not  feel- 
ing for  others  as  sensibly  as  many  say  they  do."  Johnson — "Sir, 
don't  be  duped  by  them  any  more.  You  will  find  that  these  very  feel- 
ing people  are  not  very  ready  to  do  you  good.  They  pay  you  in 
feeling." 

Johnson  certainly  exhibited  in  these  letters  no  great  feeling  at  the 
death  of  his  old  companion,  fellow-clubman,  and  friend.  But  he 
wrote  the  epitah  for  Goldsmith,  who  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  which  occurs  the  line  '•'■Nullum  quod  tetigit  iion  oniavit."  The  epi- 
taph is  in  Latin,  and  led  to  a  petition  from  the  friends  of  the  parties, 
in  which  it  is  most  sensibly  said  :  — "  But  if  we  might  venture  to  express 
our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request  that  he  "  (Dr.  Johnson) 
"  would  vv'rite  the  Epitaph  in  English  rather  than  in  Latin  ;  as  we 
think  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  language  to  which  his  Vv'orks  are  likely  to  be  so  lasting 
an  ornament,  which  we  also  know  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Doctor  himself"  Such  was  the  respect  or  fear  of  Johnson  that 
no  one  would  agree  to  be  the  first  signer  of  the  petition,  and  it  was 
sent  in  the  shape  of  a  round-robin,  though  among  the  petitioners 
appear  such  names  as  Edmund  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  E. 
Gibbon,  and  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Wm.  N.  Nelson. 


The  Co7itejitpcrd7-y  Rez'iein. 

MUSIC    AND    MORALS. 


PART  I. 
Art. 

'OME  people  seem  anxious  to  know  whether  the  object  of  art  is 
to  produce  pleasure  or  to  promote  morality.  To  the  general 
question,  the  best  answer  is,  "both."  But  before  we  can  discuss  the 
subject  at  all,  another  question  has  to  be  answered,  namely,  what  is 
the  origin  of  art  ? 

Without  attempting  any  exhaustive  research,  we  may  say,  prac- 
tically, that  all  the  arts  arise  from  a  certain  instinct,  which  impels 
man  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  senses  by  expressing  his  thoughts  and 
emotions  in  some  external  form.  When  his  thoughts  and  emotions 
happen  to  be  worthily  directed  towards  great  subjects,  his  art  will 
have  dignity ,;  when,  in  addition  to  being  happily  and  wisely  selected, 
what  he  aims  at  is  represented  with  fidelity  and  skill,  his  art  will 
have  aesthetic  worth  ;  and  when  its  general  tendency  is  good,  his  art 
may  be  called  moral.  It  is  quite  clear  from  this  that  morality  is  a 
quality  which  art  m.ay  or  may  not  possess  ;  it  does  not,  except  in  a 
very  secondary  sense,  belong  to  its  constitution.  The  morality 
depends  upon  the  artist,  not  upon  the  art.  If  a  man  is  a  good  man 
the  tendency  of  his  work  will  probably  be  moral ;  and  if  a  bad  man, 
it  will  most  likely  be  the  reverse  ;  but  you  may  have  a  work  of  art  at 
one  and  the  same  time  cesthetically  good  and  morally  bad.  Provided 
there  be  intelligent  selection,  and  that  fidelity  and  skill  be  brought  to 
the  execution  of  a  conception,  although  the  subject  be  presented  in  a 
manner  disastrous  to  morals,  the  art  will  be  in  a  sense  good.  Even 
then  we  may  say  that  its  goodness  depends  upon  the  moral  qualities 
of  patience,  industry,  and  truthfulness ;  but  we  cannot  call  it  moral 
art,  because  these  qualities  have  been  used  without  regard  to,  or  in 
defiance  of  morality.  Those  who  are  content  to  value  art  merely  for 
its  power  of  representing  the  imaginations  of  a  man's  heart  through 
the  senses,  are  perfectly  entitled  to  say  that  art  need  not  aim  at  pro- 
moting morals ;  that  it  is  in  its  nature  an  un-moral  thing,  and  of 
course  it  is  so  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  drug  given  one  day  as  a 
poison  and  another  day  as  a  medicine  is  in  itself  perfectly  un-moral. 
The  morality  lies  in  the  administration,  and  comes  from  a  quality 
which  belongs  not  to  the  drug,  but  to  the  agent  who  administers  it. 
In  like  manner  the  morality  of  an  artist's  work  depends  upon  the 
good  intention  of  the  artist,  as  displayed  in  the  general  effect  which 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions  is  calculated  to  produce. 

lO 
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Pleasure  and  Morality. 

There  was  a  time  when  nobody  cared  to  think  of  the  arts  as  moral 
agents.  The  arts  were  then  Hke  young  and  happy  children,  linked 
hand  in  hand,  and  roving  through  an  earthly  paradise  with  songs 
and  fleeting  laughter  and  showers  of  transient  tears  in  the  summer 
time  of  the  world.  But  the  world  has  grown  old,  or  if  not  old,  at 
least  thoughtful.  The  enormous  importance  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  has  been  so  branded  by  fire  and  stained  in 
blood  upon  the  page  of  history,  that  everything  in  modern  life 
sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  by  the  side  of  morality  and 
religion,  and  no  art  or  science  is  allowed  to  pass  the  solemn  sentinels 
of  the  nineteenth  century  without  giving  some  answer  to  the  mo- 
mentous question,  What  in  its  own  department  is  really  right  or 
really  wrong.?  Thus  while  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  confuse  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  art  with  its  effects  and  possible  tendencies 
by  asking  such  inconsequent  questions  as  whether  it  is  meant  to 
produce  pleasure  or  to  promote  morality,  it  seems  to  us  a  still  graver 
mistake  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  region  of  art  has  everywhere 
points  of  contact  with  the  region  of  morals,  and  that  its  dignity  and 
helpfulness  to  man  depend  not  only  upon  a  propitious  selection  and 
happy  execution,  but  also  upon  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  work  itself. 

Morality  Defined. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  region  of  morals  ?  When  a  man  is 
placed  at  the  equator,  and  told  to  travel  north  or  south,  his  first 
question  will  be,  which  is  the  north  pole  and  which  is  the  south  ? 
and  unless  he  makes  up  his  mind  on  this  preliminary  question  he 
cannot  tell  whether  his  steps  are  leading  him  right  or  wrong.  And 
before  we  begin  to  speculate  about  the  good  and  evil  tendencies  of 
art,  we  must  in  like  manner  be  able  to  point  to  the  poles  of  Good  and 
Evil  themselves. 

Of  course  people  will  dispute  endlessly  about  the  application  of 
principles,  just  as  people  may  select  different  roads  to  get  to  the  north 
and  south,  but  the  poles  and  their  general  whereabouts  must  be 
assumed  before  any  kind  of  certain  progress  can  be  made. 

I  must  here  ask  the  reader  to  give  his  assent  to  some  general 
principles  of  right  and  wrong.  I  must  induce  him  to  admit,  for 
instance,  that  moral  health  consists  in  a  certain  activity  combined 
with  the  relative  subordination  of  all  his  faculties, —  in  a  self-control 
not  checking  development,  but  assisting  it,  enabling  him  at  once  to 
prevent  any  disastrous  violence  through  the  rebellion  of  the  senses, 
whilst  giving  fair  play  to  these  too  often  pampered  menials.  And 
above  all,  we  must  ask  him  to  condemn  as  immoral  the  deliberate 
cultivation  of  unbalanced  emotions  merely  for  the  sake  of  producing 
pleasure.  Our  rough  scheme  of  morals,  or  our  general  idea  of  right 
and  wrong,  will  moreover  insist  upon  the  healthful  activity  of  each 
individual  accordi?ig  to  his  special  gifts  and  capacities,  directed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  respect  and  promote  the  healthful  activity  of  society  in 
eeneral. 
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This  may  be  thought  a  sufficiently  vague  statement  of  morals,  but 
it  is  quite  definite  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  and  will  be  found 
to  cover  most  cases  in  point.  ■  I  will  venture  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  assertion  that  moral  health  is  consistent  with  development 
according  to  special  gifts  and  capacities. 

It  will  not  do  to  make  moral  health  consist  only  in  the  equal 
development  of  all  a  man's  faculties  ;  he  may  be  fitted  to  excel  in 
some  one  direction  ;  we  must  admit  the  principle  of  speciality  in 
human  nature,  and  if  a  man  be  born  to  excel  in  eloquence,  we  must, 
if  necessary,  let  him  off"  his  arithmetic  ;  or  if  he  is  to  be  a  good 
engineer,  we  must  excuse  him  his  arts  and  literature,  if  needful. 
Will  that  be  healthy  development  ?  Well,  it  may  be  on  the  whole, 
considering  the  limits  and  imperfections  of  our  present  state,  the 
best  kind  of  development  of  which  he  is  capable ;  for  it  is  morally 
more  healthful  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  one  department  than  to  enjoy 
a  puny  mediocrity,  or  even  an  inferior  excellence  in  several,  and 
Nature  herself  guides  us  to  this  conclusion  by  signally  endowing  men 
with  special  faculties. 

For  this  reason  our  notion  of  moral  health  should  include  a  special 
development  of  the  individual  according  to  his  gifts. 

But  as  man  is  not  a  unit,  but  a  member  of  society,  his  activity 
has  to  be  judged,  not  only  with  a  reference  to  himself,  but  also  with 
reference  to  his  fellows,  and  here  the  word  healthful  supplies  us  with 
a  key-note,  for  what  is  really  morally  healthful  for  the  individual 
will  be  found  as  a  general  rule  healthful  to  society  at  large.  The 
man,  for  instance,  whose  art  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  delineation  of 
love  under  its  most  self-indulgent  and  least  ennobling  aspects  must 
be  called  an  immoral  artist,  not  because  he  paints  the  soft  side  of 
love,  which  is  legitimately  entitled  to  have  a  soft  side  to  it,  but 
because  he  dwells  exclusively  and  obtrusively,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
producing  pleasure,  upon  that  side  of  love  which,  when  unrestrained 
and  exaggerated,  is  of  all  others  most  calculated  to  injure  the  moral 
health,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society  at  large.  No  doubt 
everything  may  be  represented  in  art,  and  when  once  a  subject  has 
been  chosen,  nothing  is  gained  by  a  timorous  holding  back  of  any- 
thing which  adds  to  its  power  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
artist's  conception.  But  the  morality  of  the  work  must  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  conception,  as  presented,  is  calculated  to  affect 
the  moral  health  of  society.  Now  in  attempting  to  judge  the 
ethical  value  of  a  work  of  art,  we  must,  as  I  have  said,  have  a  general 
notion  of  what  we  mean  by  good  and  evil ;  then  we  shall  have  to 
look  at  the  work  itself,  not  with  reference  merely  to  the  actual  good 
and  evil  expressed  by  it,  but  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  are 
mixed,  and  above  all  to  the  kind  of  sympathy  with  which  they  are 
intended  to  be  viewed. 

Morality  Applied. 

In  some  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  we  may  have  noticed  strange 
figures  hiding  in  nooks  and  corners,  or  obtrusively  claiming  attention 
as  water-spouts.     Some  of  them  are  revolting  enough,  but  they  are  not 
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to  be  severed  from  their  connection  with  the  whole  building.  That  is 
the  work  of  art  —  these  are  but  the  details,  and  only  some  of  the  details. 
How  many  statues  are  there  in  all  those  niches  ?  —  let  us  say  a  thou- 
sand. You  shall  find  seventy  pure  virgins  praying  in  long  robes,  and 
forty  monks  and  apostles  and  bishops,  and  angels  in  choirs,  and  arch- 
angels standing  high  and  alone  upon  lofty  facade  and  pinnacle  and 
tower ;  and  round  the  corner  of  the  roof  shall  be  two  devils  prowling, 
or  a  hideous-looking  villain  in  great  pain,  or  (as  in  Chester  Cathedral) 
there  may  be  a  proportion  —  a  very  small  proportion  —  of  obscene 
figures,  hard,  and  true,  and  pitiless.  "What  scandalous  subjects  for 
church  decoration  !  "  some  may  exclaim  ;  yet  the  whole  impression 
produced  is  a  profoundly  moral  one.  The  sculptor  has  given  you  the 
life  he  saw ;  but  he  has  given  it  from  a  really  high  stand-point,  and  all 
is  moral,  because  all  is  in  healthy  proportion.  There  is  degradation, 
but  there  is  also  divine  beauty  ;  there  is  passionate  and  despairing 
sin,  but  there  is  also  calmness  and  victory;  there  are  devils,  but  they 
are  infinitely  outnumbered  by  angels  ;  there  lurks  the  blur  of  human 
depravity,  but  as  we  pass  out  beneath  groups  of  long-robed  saints  in 
prayer,  the  thought  of  sin  fades  out  before  a  dream  of  divine  purity 
and  peace.  We  can  see  what  the  artist  loved  and  what  he  taught ; 
that  is  the  right  test,  and  we  may  take  any  man's  work  as  a  whole,  and 
apply  that  test  fearlessly. 

If  we  would  know  whether  a  work  of  art  is  moral  or  not,  let  us  ask 
such  questions  as  these : —  Does  the  artist  show  that  his  sympathies 
lie  with  an  unwholesome  preponderance  of  horrible,  degraded,  or  of 
simply  pleasurable,  as  distinct  from  healthy  emotions  ?  Is  he  for 
whipping  the  jaded  senses  to  their  work,  or  merely  for  rejoicing  in  the 
highest  activity  of  their  healthful  exercise.?  Does  he  love  what  is 
good  whilst  acknowledging  the  existence  of  evil,  or  does  he  delight  in 
what  is  evil,  and  merely  introduce  what  is  good  for  the  vicious  sake  of 
trampling  upon  it  ?  How  differently  may  the  same  subject  involving 
human  sin  be  treated  !  Given,  for  instance,  the  history  of  a  crime  ; 
one  man  will  represent  a  bad  action  as  so  pleasurable  and  attractive 
as  to  make  us  forget  its  criminality,  whilst  another,  without  flinching 
from  descriptive  fidelity,  will  mix  his  proportions  of  good  and  evil, 
and  distribute  his  sympathies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  us  of  all 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  wrong,  and  inspire  us  with  a  whole- 
some horror  of  the  crime  involved.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  catas- 
trophe in  Lord  Lytton's  "  Alice,  or  the  Mysteries,"  and  in  George 
Eliot's  "  Adam  Bede,"  as  an  illustration  of  the  profoundly  immoral 
and  moral  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  The  morbid  taste  which 
French  and  Belgian  painters  exhibit  for  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
murder  is  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  art  becomes  immoral 
by  stimulating  an  unwholesome  appetite  for  horrors.  Tintoret's 
"  Plague  of  Milan "  is  horrible  enough,  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  that  picture  and  such  a  picture  as  the  two  decapitated  corpses 
of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  by  Louis  Gallait  —  the  Italian  master- 
piece reflects  the  profound  impression  made  upon  a  people  suflering 
from  a  great  national  calamity,  while  the  other  is  simply  a  disgusting 
sop  cast  forth  to  a  demoralised  and  bloodthirsty  Parisian  populace. 

The  best  art  is  like  Shakspeare's  art,  and  Titian's  art,  always  true 
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to  the  great  glad  aboriginal  instincts  of  our  nature,  severely  faithful  to 
its  foibles,  never  representing  disease  in  the  guise  of  health,  never 
rejoicing  in  the  exercise  of  morbid  fancy,  many-sided  without  being 
unbalanced,  tender  without  weakness,  and  forcible  without  ever  losing 
the  fine  sense  of  proportion. 

Nothing  can  be  falser  than  to  suppose  that  morality  is  served  by 
representing  facts  other  than  they  are ;  no  emasculated  picture  of  life 
can  be  moral  —  it  may  be  meaningless,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  false. 
No  ;  v/hat  we  want  is  tp  stand  upon  the  holy  hill  with  hands  uplifted 
like  those  of  Moses,  and  see  the  battle  of  Good  against  Evil  with  a 
deep  and  inexhaustible  sympathy  for  righteousness,  and  a  sense  of 
triumph  and  victory  in  our  hearts.  The  highest  service  that  art  can 
accomplish  for  man  is  to  become  at  once  the  voice  of  his  nobler  aspi- 
rations, and  the  steady  disciplinarian  of  his  emotions,  and  it  is  with 
this  mission,  rather  than  with  any  technical  excellence  or  aesthetic  per- 
fection, that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

I  proceed  to  ask  how  Music,  which  I  have  shown  in  my  former 
article  to  be  the  special  Art-medium  of  Emotion,  is  capable,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  arts,  of  exercising  by  itself  moral  and  immoral 
functions. 

Music  and  Moraltty. 

When  music  becomes  a  mixed  art  —  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  wedded 
to  words,  and  associated  with  definite  ideas  —  when  it  is  made  the 
accompaniment  of  scenes  which  in  themselves  are  calculated  to  work 
powerfully  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  emotions  —  then  it  is  as  easy  to 
see  how  music  is  a  moral  or  an  immoral  agent  as  it  is  to  decide  upon 
the  tendency  of  a  picture  or  a  poem. 

The  song  is  patriotic,  or  languishing,  or  comic,  and  in  each  case  the 
music  is  used  not  as  a  primary  agent  to  originate,  but  as  a  powerful 
secondary  agent  to  deepen  and  intensify  the  emotion  already  awakened 
by  the  words  of  the  song  or  the  operatic  situation.  But  how  can  music 
be  in  itself  moral,  immoral,  sublime  or  degraded,  trivial  or  dignified  ? 
Must  it  not  entirely  depend  for  such  qualities  as  these  upon  the  defi- 
nite thoughts  and  images  with  which  it  happens  to  be  associated  t 

We  will  answer  this  question  by  reminding  our  readers  of  another. 
Does  emotion  itself  always  need  definite  thoughts  and  images  before  it 
can  become  healthful  or  harmful  —  in  other  words,  moral  or  immoral  ? 
In  our  previous  paper  w^e  endeavored  at  some  length  to  show  that 
there  was  a  region  of  abstract  emotion  in  human  nature  constantly 
indeed  traversed  by  definite  thoughts,  but  not  dependent  upon  them 
for  its  existence  —  that  this  region  of  emotion  consisted  of  infinite 
varieties  of  mental  temperature — that  upon  these  temperatures  or 
atmospheres  of  the  soul  depended  the  degree,  and  often  the  kind  of 
actions  of  which  at  different  moments  we  were  capable,  and  that  quite 
apart  from  definite  ideas,  the  emotional  region  might  be  dull,  apathetic, 
eager,  brooding,  severe,  resolute,  impulsive,  etc.,  but  that  each  one  of 
these  states  might  exist  and  pass  without  culminating  in  any  kind  of 
action,  or  being  clothed  with  any  appropriate  set  of  ideas. 

But  if  thus  much  be  granted,  who  will  deny  that  the  experience  of 
such  soul-atmospheres  must  leave  a  definite  impress  upon  the  character? 
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For  example,  the  experience  of  sustained  languor  without  an  eftbrt  at 
acquiring  a  more  vigorous  impulse,  will  be  deleterious  ;  excitement 
passing  into  calmness  —  vague  fear  or  discomfort  giving  place  to  deep 
and  satisfied  feelings  of  peace  or  a  sense  of  exhaustion,  followed  by 
recreation  and  revival  of  power  —  such  will  be  beneficial,  productive, 
on  the  whole,  of  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  temper  of  mind ;  and  it 
is  just  as  possible  to  classify  these  various  atmospheric  states  of  mind 
which  we  call  emotion  as  wholesome  or  the  reverse,  as  it  is  to  classify 
the  various  appropriate  thoughts  and  images  to  which  they  may  be 
attached.  Of  course,  in  a  thousand  instances,  they  are  actually  so 
attached,  for  as  thought  is  always  seeking  emotion,  so  is  emotion 
always  seeking  thought,  and  the  atmospheres  of  the  soul  may  be  said 
to  be  constantly  penetrated  by  crowds  of  appropriate  thoughts,  which 
take  their  peculiar  coloring  and  intensity  only  upon  entering  the  magic 
precincts  of  emotion. 

But  if,  as  we  have  maintained,  music  has  the  power  of  actually 
creating  and  manipulating  these  mental  atmospheres,  what  vast  capa- 
cities for  good  or  evil  must  music  possess  !  For  what  troops  of  pleasur- 
able, stimulating,  or  enervating  ideas  and  fancies  is  good  dance  music 
responsible,  by  providing  all  these  with  the  emotional  atmospheres 
which  invite  their  presence,  and  by  intensifying  the  situation  ! 

The  strains  of  martial  music  as  a  military  band  passes  by  are 
capable  of  rousing  something  like  a  spirited  and  energetic  emotion 
for  a  moment  at  least  in  the  breast  of  the  tamest  auditor ;  and  the 
Bible  itself  pays  a  tribute  to  the  emotional  effects  and  power  of 
changing  the  soul's  atmosphere  possessed  by  even  such  a  primitive 
instrument  as  David's  harp — "When  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was 
upon  Saul,  then  David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand.  So 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him."  (i  Sam.  xvi.  23.)  Poor  George  III.  in  his  fits  of  melancholy 
madness  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  power  of  music  to  create  atmo- 
spheres of  peace,  and  restore  something  like  harmony  to  the  "  sweet 
bells"  of  the  spirit  "jangled  out  of  tune."  And  I  have  no  doubt 
Vvhatever  that  the  acknowledged  influence  of  music  over  the  insane 
might  be  far  more  extensively  used  —  indeed,  if  applied  judiciously 
to  a  disorganised  mind,  it  might  be  as  powerful  an  agent  as  galvanism 
in  restoring  healthy  and  pleasurable  activity  to  the  emotional  regions. 

Who  can  deny,  then,  if  such  a  mysterious  command  as  this  is 
possessed  by  music  over  the  realm  of  abstract  emotion,  that  music 
itself  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with 
that  realm,  and  the  kind  of  succession,  proportion,  and  degrees  of  the 
various  emotional  atmospheres  it  has  the  power  of  generating  1 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  meet  the  objection  often  brought  against 
the  exercise  of  emotion  apart  from  action.  Everything,  it  may  be 
said,  music  included,  which  excites  an  emotion  not  destined  to 
culminate  in  action,  has  a  weakening  and  enervating  effect  upon 
character.  This  is  true  when  an  emotion  is  roused  which  has  for  its 
object  the  performance  of  a  duty.  We  may  derive  pleasure  from  a 
glowing  appeal  to  help  the  suffering, —  we  may  listen  with  excitement 
to  the  details  of  the  suffering  we  are  called  upon  to  alleviate, —  5'et, 
if  we  do  no  more,  the  emotion  will  indeed  have  enervated  us.     But 
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to  be  affected  by  a  drama,  a  novel,  or  poem,  which  points  to  no 
immediate  duty  of  action  in  us,  need  not  enervate  —  it  may  be  a 
healthy  exercise  or  discipline  of  emotion ;  we  may  be  the  better  for 
it,  we  may  be  the  more  likely  to  act  rightly  when  the  opportunity 
occurs  for  having  felt  rightly  when  there  was  no  immediate  call  for 
action.  We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  our  emotions  because  they 
may  not  be  instantly  called  upon  to  inspire  action.  Depend  upon  it, 
a  man  is  better  for  his  formless  aspirations  after  good,  and  the  more 
powerful  and  disciplined  the  emotions  become  through  constant 
exercise,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  It  is  better  to  feel  sometimes 
without  action,  than  to  act  often  without  feeling.  The  unpardonable 
sin  is  to  allow  feeling  to  supersede  action  when  the  time  for  action 
as  the  fruit  of  feeling  has  arrived.  This  is  the  barren  sin  of  Senti- 
mentalism. 

In  considering  practically  the  Good  and  Evil  of  music  as  it  comes 
before  us  in  its  highly-developed  modern  form,  we  shall  naturally  have 
to  refer  to  the  three  classes  of  people  most  concerned  : — 

The  Composers. 

The  Performers. 

The  Listeners. 

The  Composer. 

He  lives  in  a  world  apart,  into  which  only  those  who  have  the 
golden  key  are  admitted.  The  golden  key  is  not  the  sense  of 
hearing,  but  what  is  called  an  "  Ear  for  Music."  Even  then  half 
the  treasures  of  the  composer's  world  may  be  as  dead  letters  to  the 
vulgar  or  untrained,  just  as  a  village  school-boy  who  can  read 
fluently  might  roam,  with  an  unappreciative  gape,  through  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  composer's  world  is  the  world 
of  emotion,  full  of  delicate  elations  and  depressions,  which,  like  the 
hum  of  minute  insects,  hardly  arrest  the  uncultivated  ear  —  full  of 
melodious  thunder,  and  rolling  waters,  and  the  voice  of  the  south 
wind  —  without  charm  for  the  many  who  pass  by.  Full  of  intensity, 
like  the  incessant  blaze  of  Eastern  lightning  —  full  of  velocity,  like 
the  trailing  fire  of  the  falling  stars  —  full  of  variety,  like  woodlands 
smitten  by  the  breath  of  autumn,  or  the  waste  of  many  colors  changing 
and  iridescent  upon  a  sunset  sea. 

The  emotions  which  such  images  are  calculated  to  arouse  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  entertain  them,  the  composer,  who 
has  studied  well  the  secrets  of  his  art,  can  excite  through  the  medium 
of  sound  alone  ;  formless  emotions  are  his  friends.  Intimately  do  the 
spirits  of  the  air,  called  into  existence  by  the  pulsing  vibrations  of 
melody  and  harmony,  converse  with  him.  They  are  the  familiars  that 
he  can  send  forth  speeding  to  all  hearts  with  messages  too  subtle  for 
words, —  sometimes  sparkling  with  irresistible  mirth,  at  others  wild 
with  terror  and  despair,  or  filled  with  the  sweet  whispers  of  imperish- 
able consolation.  All  this,  and  far  more  than  any  words  can  utter, 
was  to  be  done,  and  has  been  clone  for  man,  by  music.  But  not  sud- 
denly, or  at  once  and  altogether,  as  the  first  rude  attempts,  still  extant 
and  familiar  to  most  of  us,  in  the  shape  of  Gregorian  chants,  live  to 
attest. 
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As  the  early  violin-makers,  by  long  lives  of  solitary  toil  and  intense 
thought,  slowly  discovered  the  perfect  lines  and  exquisite  proportions 
which  make  the  violins  of  Straduarius  the  wonder  of  the  world  :  as 
the  various  schools  of  painting  in  Italy  brought  to  light,  one  by  one, 
those  elements  of  form,  color,  and  chiaroscuro  which  are  found  united, 
with  incomiDarable  richness  and  grace,  in  the  master-pieces  of  Raphael, 
Tintoret,  and  Titian  —  so  did  the  great  maestros  of  the  sixteenth 
century  begin  to  arrange  the  rudiments  of  musical  sound  in  combina- 
tions, not  merely  correct  according  to  the  narrow  code  of  melody  and 
harmony  suggested  by  a  few  leading  properties  of  vibration  and  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  scale,  but  in  studied  and  sympathetic  relations 
adapted  to  the  ever-changing,  complex,  and  subtle  emotions  of  the 
heart. 

About  the  time  that  Italian  painting  reached  its  acme  of  splendor, 
the  dawn  of  modern  music  —  that  form  of  art  which  was  destined  to  suc- 
ceed painting,  as  painting  had  succeeded  architecture  —  had  already 
begun.  Palestrina,  to  whom  we  owe  modern  melod}-,  and  whose  har- 
monies enchanted  even  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  when  they  first  heard 
them  in  the  Pope's  chapel  at  Rome,  was  born  in  1529,  nine  years  after 
the  death  of  Raphael.  In  250  years  from  that  date,  the  delights  of 
melody,  the  depths  and  resources  of  harmony  had  been  explored.  The 
powers  of  the  human  voice,  the  capacities  of  stringed  instruments, 
every  important  variety  of  wind  instrument,  the  modern  organ,  and  the 
pianoforte  had  been  discovered.  Music  could  no  longer  be  called  a 
terra  incognita.  When  Mozart  died,  all  its  great  mines,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  had  at  least  been  opened.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  impor- 
tant instrument  has  been  invented  since  his  da)-,  or  that  any  new  form 
of  musical  composition  has  made  its  appearance.  Innumerable 
improvements  in  the  instrumental  department  have  been  introduced, 
and  doubtless  the  forms  of  Symphon}'-,  Cantata,  Opera,  and  Cabinet 
music,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
have  been  strangely  elaborated  by  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schu- 
mann, and  are  even  now  undergoing  startling  modifications  in  the  hands 
of  Wagner  and  his  disciples.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  in  what  direction 
the  rich  veins  of  ore  will  be  found  still  further  to  extend,  or  w'hat 
undiscovered  gems  may  yet  lie  in  the  rivers,  or  be  embedded  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  musical  cosmos.  But  we  may  safely  afiirm 
that  for  all  purposes  of  inquiry  into  the  rationale  or  into  the  moral 
properties  of  music,  we  are  at  this  moment  as  much  in  possession  of 
the  full  and  sufticient  facts  as  w^e  ever  shall  be ;  and  therefore  we  see 
no  reason  why  inquiries,  to  which  every  other  art  has  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  subjected,  should  be  any  longer  deferred  in  the  case  of 
music. 

The  difference  between  "  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  "  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  profound  mystery  to  the  musical  w^orld ;  but  the 
musical  world  is  undoubtedly  right  in  feeling  strongly  upon  the  sub- 
ject, though  unhappily  often  wrong  when  trying  to  give  its  reasons. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  thoughtfully  and  sympa- 
thetically studied  the  different  schools  of  music,  not  to  feel  that  one 
style  and  conception  of  the  art  is  nobler  than  another.  That  certain 
methods   of  using   musical    sound    are   affected,   or   extravagant,   or 
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fatiguing,  or  incoherent,  whilst  others  are  dignified,  natural,  or  really 
pathetic,  arranging  and  expressing  the  emotions  in  a  true  order,  repre- 
senting no  vamped-up  passion,  but  passion  as  it  is,  with  its  elations, 
depressions,  intensities,  velocities,  varieties,  and  infinitely  fine  inflexions 
of  form. 

Between  the  spirit  of  the  musical  sentimentalist  and  the  musical 
realist  there  is  eternal  war.  The  contest  may  rage  under  different 
captains.  At  one  time  it  is  the  mighty  Gliick,  who  opposes  the 
ballad-mongering  Piccini ;  at  another,  it  is  the  giant  Handel  versus 
the  melodramatic  Bononcini ;  or  it  is  ]\'Iozart  against  all  France  and 
Italy ;  or  Beethoven  against  Rossini,  or  Wagner  against  the  world. 
In  each  case  the  points  at  issue  are,  or  are  supposed  by  the  bellige- 
rents to  be,  substantial!}''  the  same.  False  emotion,  or  abused  emotion, 
or  frivolous  emotion  versus  true  feeling,  disciplined  feeling,  or  sublime 
feeling.  Musicians  perhaps  cannot  always  explain  how  music  is 
capable  of  the  above  radical  distinctions  — granted.  I  am  concerned 
just  now  with  this  remarkable  fact  —  the  distinction  exists  in  their 
minds.  They  arrange  the  German,  the  Italian,  French,  and  the 
Franco-German  schools  in  a  certain  order  of  musical  merit  and  im- 
portance ;  there  is  a  fair  general  agreement  about  what  this  order 
should  be  ;  and,  perhaps  without  knowing  why,  an  enlightened 
musician  would  no  more  compare  Rossini  to  Beethoven,  or  Gounod 
to  Mozart,  than  a  literary  critic  would  speak  of  Thomas  Moore  in  the 
same  breath  with  Shakspeare,  or  place  M.  Boucicault  by  the  side  of 
Schiller. 

The  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  modern  German  school  from 
Gliick  to  Schumann  over  the  French  and  Italian,  we  believe  to  be 
a  real  and  substantial  one ;  although,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  connection  between  sound  and  emotion,  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  feel  than  to  explain  the  distinction  between  a  high  and  an 
ignoble  school  of  music.  This  difference,  however,  we  believe  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  view  taken  of  the  emotions  and  the  order  and 
spirit  in  which  they  are  evoked  and  manipulated  by  the  composer's 
magical  art. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Italy,  music  began 
to  feel  its  great  powers  as  an  emotional  medium.  The  great  musical 
works  were  then  nearly  all  of  a  sacred  character,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  art  was  still  firmly 
held  in  the  trammels  of  strict  fugue  and  severe  counterpoint ;  the 
solemn  and  startling  process  of  musical  discovery  was  nevertheless  in 
rapid  progress.  The  composers  seemed  a  little  overawed  by  the  novel 
effects  they  were  daily  producing,  and  the  still  powerful  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  religion  hallowed  their  emotions,  and  gave  to  their 
Masses  a  severity  and  purity  quite  unknown  to  the  Italian  music  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Papal  Power  which  caused  the  degrada- 
tion of  Italian  music,  or  whether,  when  sound  came  to  be  understood 
as  a  most  subtle  and  ravishing  minister  to  pleasure,  the  temptation 
to  use  it  simply  as  the  slave  of  the  senses  proved  too  great  for  a 
politically-degraded  people  ;  certain  it  is  that  about  the  time  of 
Giambattista  Tesi  (Pergolesi),  who  died  in  1733,  the  high  culture  of 
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music  passed  from  Italy  to  Germany,  which  latter  country  was 
destined  presently  to  see  the  rise  and  astonishing  progress  of  Sym- 
phony and  modern  Oratorio,  while  Italy  devoted  itself  henceforth  to 
that  brilliant  bathos  of  art  known  as  the  "  Italian  Opera." 

We  cannot  deny  to  Italy  the  gift  of  sweet  and  enchanting  melody. 
Rossini  has  also  shown  himself  a  master  of  the  very  limited  effects  of 
harmony  which  it  suited  his  purpose  to  cultivate.  Then  why  is  not 
Rossini  as  good  as  Beethoven  t  Absurd  as  the  question  sounds  to 
a  musician,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  one  when  coming  from  the 
general  public,  and  the  only  answer  we  can  find  is  this.  Not  to 
mention  the  enormous  resources  in  the  study  and  cultivation  of 
harmony  in  which  the  Germans  revel,  and  which  the  Italians,  from 
want  of  inclination  or  ability  neglect,  the  German  music  is  higher 
than  the  Italian  because  it  is  a  truer  expression,  and  a  more  dis- 
ciplined expression,  of  the  emotions. 

To  follow  a  movement  of  Beethoven  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  bracing 
exercise  of  the  intellect.  The  emotions  evoked,  while  assuming  a 
double  degree  of  importance  by  association  with  the  analytic  faculty, 
do  not  become  enervated,  because  in  the  masterful  grip  of  the  great 
composer  we  are  conducted  through  a  cycle  of  naturally  progressive 
feeling,  which  always  ends  by  leaving  the  mind  recreated,  balanced, 
and  ennobled  by  the  exercise.  In  Beethoven  all  is  restrained, 
nothing  morbid  which  is  not  almost  instantly  corrected,  nothing 
luxurious  which  is  not  finally  raised  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
wholesome  and  brisk  activity,  or  some  corrective  mood  of  peaceful 
self-mastery,  or  even  playfulness.  And  the  emotions  thus  roused  are 
not  the  vamped-up  feelings  of  a  jaded  appetite,  or  the  false,  incon- 
sequent spasms  of  the  sentimentalist.  They  are  such  as  we  have 
experienced  in  high  moods  or  passionately  sad  ones,  or  in  the  night, 
and  in  summer-time,  or  by  the  sea ;  at  all  events,  they  are  unfolded 
before  us,  not  with  the  want  of  perspective,  or  violent  frenzy  of  a  bad 
dream,  but  with  true  gradations  in  natural  succession,  and  tempered 
with  all  the  middle  tints  that  go  to  make  up  the  truth  of  life. 

Hence  the  different  nature  of  the  emotional  exercise  gone  through 
in  listening  to  typical  German  and  typical  Italian  music.  The 
Italian  makes  us  sentimentalise,  the  German  makes  us  feel.  The 
sentiment  of  the  one  gives  the  emotional  conception  of  artificial 
suffering  or  joy,  the  true  feeling  of  the  other  gives  us  the  emotional 
conception  which  belongs  to  real  suffering  or  joy.  The  one  is 
stagey  —  smells  of  the  oil  and  the  rouge  put  —  the  other  is  real, 
earnest,  natural,  and  reproduces  with  irresistible  force  the  deepest 
emotional  experiences  of  our  lives.  It  is  not  good  to  be  constantly 
dissolved  in  a  state  of  love-melancholy,  full  of  the  languor  of  passion 
without  its  real  spirit  —  but  that  is  what  Italian  music  aims  at. 
Again,  the  violent  crises  of  emotion  should  come  in  their  right  places 
—  like  spots  of  primary  color  with  wastes  of  gray  between  them. 
There  are  no  middle  tints  in  Italian  music ;  the  listeners  are  sub- 
jected to  shock  after  shock  of  emotion  —  half  a  dozen  smashing 
surprises,  and  twenty  or  thirty  spasms  and  languors  in  each  scene, 
until  at  last  we  become  like  children  who  thrust  their  hands  again 
and  again  into  water  charged  with  electricity,  just  on  purpose  to  feel 
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the  thrill  and  the  relapse.  But  that  is  not  healthy  emotion  —  it  does 
not  recreate  the  feelings ;  it  kindles  artificial  feelings,  and  makes 
reality  tasteless. 

Now  whenever  feeling  is  not  disciplined,  it  becomes  weak,  diseased, 
and  unnatural.  It  is  because  German  music  takes  emotion  fairly  in 
hand,  disciplines  it,  expresses  its  depressions  in  order  to  remove 
them,  renders  with  terrible  accuracy  even  its  insanity  and  inco- 
herence in  order  to  give  relief  through  such  expression,  and  restore 
calm,  flinches  not  from  the  tender  and  the  passionate,  stoops  to  pity, 
and  becomes  a  very  angel  in  sorrow  ; —  it  is  because  German  music 
has  probed  the  humanities  and  sounded  the  emotional  depths  of  our 
nature  —  taught  us  how  to  bring  the  emotional  region,  not  only  into 
the  highest  activity,  but  also  under  the  highest  control  —  that  we 
place  German  music  in  the  first  rank,  and  allow  no  names  to  stand 
before  Gliick,  Bach,  Handel  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Spohr,  ]\Iendelssohn,  and  Schumann. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  in  great  detail  the  essentially 
voluptuous  character  of  Italian  music,  the  essentially  frivolous  char- 
acter of  French  music,  and  the  essentially  moral,  many-sided,  and 
philosophical  character  of  German  music ;  but  I  hasten  to  pass  on  to 
the  "  Performers,"  merely  qualifying  my  previous  remarks  with  this 
general  caution  —  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  in  the  schools  of 
music  that  take  rank  after  the  German  school,  there  is  nothing 
worthy  and  beautiful  to  be  found.  Rossini,  and  even  Verdi,  are 
manifestly  full  of  extraordinary  merit ;  the  veteran  Auber  is  a  real 
musical  giant ;  and  M.  Gounod  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  genius. 
What  I  have  said  above  on  the  three  national  schools  of  European 
music  applies  to  the  general  tendencies  of  each  as  a  school,  and  is 
not  intended  to  condemn  in  the  productions  of  individual  composers 
much  that  is,  and  that  deserves  to  be,  the  admiration  of  the  civilised 
world. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A   FAMILY   PICTURE. 


J  DESCRIBE  a  Georgian  family.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Georgian 
families  generally,  at  the  heads  of  which  are  parents  of  good  sense, 
good  morals,  and  well  improved  minds.  To  be  sure,  there  are  in 
Georgia  as  many  notions  about  parental  government  as  there  are  in 
any  other  country,  and  the  practice  is  as  various  as   the  opinions. 
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Some  parents  exercise  no  government  at  all ;  others  confine  them 
selves  exclusively  to  the  government  of  the  tongue  ;  and  others  rule 
by  the  rod  alone  :  but  by  far  the  larger  class  blend  these  several  modes 
of  government,  and  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  times  and 
circumstances.  To  this  class  belonged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  the 
heads  of  the  family  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  Gilbert  was  the 
Christian  name  of  the  husband,  and  Eliza  of  the  wife.  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them  both  before  their  union,  and  was  ever 
afterwards  admitted  to  their  household  with  the  freedom  of  one  of  its 
members  —  indeed,  I  was  a  connection  of  one  of  them. 

They  had  been  married  about  eight  months  when  a  dull  November 
evening  found  me  at  their  fireside.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
conversation  turned  upon  raising  children.  "  By  the  way,  Eliza,"  said 
Gilbert,  "  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  past  of  interchanging 
views  with  you  upon  this  subject ;  and  there  never  can  be  a  better 
time  than  now,  while  Abraham  is  with  us,  whose  opinions  we  both 
respect,  and  who  will  act  as  umpire  between  us." 

"  Well,"  said  Eliza,  "  let  me  hear  yours." 

"If  we  should  ever  be  blessed  with  children"  (Eliza  blushed  a 
little),  "  let  it  be  a  fundamental  law  between  us  that  neither  of  us  ever 
interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  other,  either  by  look,  word,  or  action, 
in  the  presence  of  the  children." 

"To  that  rule  I  most  heartily  subscribe." 

"When  a  child  is  corrected  by  one  of  us,  let  not  the  other  extend 
to  it  the  least  condolence  or  sympathy." 

"In  that  also  you  have  my  hearty  concurrence." 

"Let  us  never  correct  a  child  in  a  passion." 

'■'■'Yh^t propriety  of  that  rule  I  fully  admit,  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  not 
always  be  able  to  conform  to  its  requisitions.  I  will,  however,  en- 
deavor to  do  so." 

"Well,  if  you  will  do  your  best  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  Let  us,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  introduce  among  our  children 
the  universally  admitted  principles  of  good  government  among  men." 

"  That  is  a  very  indefinite  rule,  husband.  I  know  very  little  of  the 
principles  of  good  government  among  men,  and  much  less  of  those 
principles  which  are  universally  admitted." 

"Well,  I  will  be  a  little  more  specific.  I  believe  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  hnvs  should  precede  punishment,  and  that  none  should 
be  punished  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  law.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  I  would  never  punish  a  child  who  is  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  nor  until  he  shall 
have  been  forewarned  of  the  wrong  and  taught  to  avoid  it." 

"  These  principles  seem  very  reasonable  to  me,"  said  Eliza,  "  but 
they  never  can  be  applied  to  children.  If  you  do  not  correct  a  child 
until  it  is  old  enough  to  learn  from  precept  the  difference  betv/een 
right  and  wrong,  there  will  be  no  living  in  the  house  with  it  for  the 
first  five  or  six  years  of  its  life,  and  no  controlling  it  afterwards." 

Gilbert  received  these  views  of  his  wife  with  some  alarm,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  long  argument  to  convince  her  that  they  were  erroneous. 
She  maintained  her  own  very  well,  but  Gilbert  had  certainly  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  in  the  argument.  All  he  could  say,  however,  did  not 
in  the  least  shake  her  confidence  in  her  opinion. 
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I  was  at  length  appealed  to,  and  I  gave  judgment  in  favor  of 
Gilbert. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  never  was  better  satisfied  of  anything  in  my 
life  than  I  am  that  you  are  both  wrong.  But  let  us  compromise  this 
matter.  I'll  agree  to  this  :  if  ever  I  correct  a  child  before  it  is  old 
enough  to  receive  instruction  from  precept,  and  you  do  not  ajDprove 
of  my  conduct,  I  will  then  promise  you  never  to  do  the  like  again." 

"  Well,"  said  Gilbert,  "  that  is  very  fair.  One  more  rule  will  settle 
the  fundamentals,  and  we  may  safely  trust  all  others  to  future  adjust- 
ment. Let  us  never  address  our  children  in  the  nonsensical  gibberish 
that  is  so  universally  prevalent  among  parents,  and  particularly  among 
mothers.  It  is  very  silly  in  the  first  place,  and  it  greatly  retards  a 
child's  improvement  in  the  second.  Were  it  not  for  this  I  have  no 
doubt  children  would  speak  their  mother-tongue  as  correctly  at  four 
years  old  as  they  do  at  sixteen." 

Eliza  smiled,  and  observed  that  this  was  such  a  small  matter  that  it 
had  also  better  be  left  to  future  adjustment.  To  this  Gilbert  rather 
reluctantly  assented. 

About  two  months  after  this  conversation  Gilbert  was  "  blessed  " 
with  a  fine  son,  whom  he  named  John  James  Gilbert,  after  the  two 
grandfathers  and  himself —  a  profusion  of  names  which  he  had  cause 
afterwards  to  repent. 

Just  fourteen  months  and  six  days  thereafter  he  was  "  blessed  " 
with  a  fine  daughter,  whom  Eliza  named  Anna  Francis  Eliza,  after  the 
two  grandmothers  and  herself 

Fifteen  months  thereafter  he  received  a  third  blessing,  like  unto  the 
first,  which  he  called  George  Henry,  after  his  two  brothers. 

Thirteen  months  and  nineteen  days  after  the  birth  of  George,  a 
fourth  blessing  descended  upon  Gilbert,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  son. 
This  took  the  name  of  William  Augustus,  after  two  brothers  of  his 
wife. 

Eliza  now  made  a  long  rest  of  nineteen  months,  four  days,  and  five 
hours  (I  speak  from  the  family  record),  when  by  way  of  amends  she 
presented  her  husband  a  paii-  of  blessings.  As  soon  as  his  good 
fortune  v/as  made  known  to  him,  Gilbert  expressed  regret  that  he  had 
not  reserved  his  own  name  until  now,  in  order  that  the  twins  might 
bear  his  name  and  mine.  Seeing  this  could  not  be,  he  bestowed  my 
name  upon  the  first  born,  and  gave  me  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
second.  As  I  considered  "  a  good  naim  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches,"  I  called  the  innominate  Isaac  —  after  the  patriarch,  and  a 
beloved  uncle  of  mine. 

In  this  very  triumphant  and  laudable  manner  did  Mrs.  Butler  close 
the  list  of  her  sons. 

She  now  turned  her  attention  to  daughters,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  five  years  produced  three  that  a  Queen  might  have  been  proud  of 
Their  names  in  the  order  of  their  births  were  Louisa,  Rebecca,  and 
Sarah.  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Butler's  maxims,  "If  you  have  anything 
to  do,  do  it  at  once,"  and  she  seemed  to  have  been  governed  by  this 
maxim  in  making  up  her  family,  for  Sarah  completed  the  number  of 
her  children. 
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John  was  about  a  year  old  when  I  was  again  at  Gilbert's  for  the 
evening.  He  was  seated  by  the  supper-table  with  the  child  in  his 
arms,  addressing  some  remark  to  me,  when  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  child,  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  putting  its  fingers  into  the  blaze 
of  the  candle.  Gilbert  jerked  him  away  suddenly,  which  so  disap- 
pointed and  incensed  Master  John  James  Gilbert  that  he  screamed 
insufferably.  Gilbert  tossed  him,  patted  him,  walked  him,  and 
whistled  to  him,  but  he  could  not  distract  his  attention  from  the 
candle.  He  removed  him  out  of  sight  of  the  luminary,  but  that  only 
made  matters  worse.  He  now  commenced  his  first  lesson  in  the 
"principles  of  good  government."  He  brought  the  child  towards 
the  candle,  and  the  nearer  it  approached  the  more  pacified  it  became. 
The  child  extended  its  arm  to  catch  the  blaze,  and  Gilbert  bore  it 
slowly  towards  the  flame  until  the  hand  came  nearly  in  contact  with 
it,  when  he  snatched  it  away,  crying  "  Bunny  finnies  !  "  which  is  by  in- 
terpretation, "You'll  burn  your  fingers."  Eliza  and  I  exchanged 
smiles,  but  neither  of  us  said  anything. 

The  child  construed  this  into  wanton  teasing,  and  became,  if 
possible,  more  obstreperous  than  ever.  Gilbert  now  resorted  to 
another  expedient.  He  put  his  own  fingers  into  the  blaze,  withdrew 
them  suddenly,  blew  them,  shook  them,  and  gave  every  sign  of  acute 
agony.  This  not  only  quieted  but  delighted  the  child,  who  signified 
to  him  to  do  it  again.  He  instantly  perceived  (what  was  practically 
demonstrated  the  minute  afterwards)  that  the  child  was  putting  a  most 
dangerous'  interpretation  upon  his  last  illustration.  He  determined 
therefore  not  to  repeat  it.  The  child,  not  satisfied  with  the  sport,  de- 
termined to  repeat  it  himself;  which  the  father  opposing,  he  began  to 
reach  and  cry  as  before.  There  was  but  one  experiment  left,  and  that 
was  to  let  the  child  feel  the  flame  a  little.  This  he  resolved  to  try, 
but  how  to  conduct  it  properly  was  not  so  easily  settled.  It  would 
not  do  to  allow  the  infant  to  put  his  hand  into  the  blaze,  because  it 
would  either  burn  it  too  little  or  too  much.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
direct  the  hand  to  a  point  so  near  the  flame  that  the  increasing  heat 
would  induce  the  child  to  withdraw  his  hand  himself.  Accordingly 
he  brought  the  extended  arm  slowly  towards  the  flame,  the  child  be- 
coming more  and  more  impatient  with  every  moment's  postponement 
of  its  gratification,  until  the  hand  came  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
wick,  when  he  held  the  child  stationary.  But  John  would  not  let  his 
hand  remain  stationary,  nor  at  the  chosen  point.  He  kept  snatching 
at  the  candle,  till  finding  all  his  eftbrts  fruitless,  he  threv/  himself 
violently  back,  gave  his  father  a  tremendous  thump  on  the  nose  with 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  kicked  and  screamed  most  outrageously. 

"  You  little  rascal,"  said  Gilbert,  "  I've  a  good  mind  to  give  you  a 
good  spanking." 

"  Give  him  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  You'd  better  not  take  him,"  said  Gilbert  in  an  undertone,  "  while 
he  is  in  such  a  passion." 

"  No  danger,"  said  she  ;  "hand  him  to  me." 

As  she  received  him,  "  Hush,  sir  !  "  said  she  sharply,  and  the  child 
hushed  instantly  and  was  asleep  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Strange,"  said  Butler,  "how  much  sooner  the  mother  acquires 
control  over  a  child  than  the  father." 
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"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Butler.  "  You  would  have  controlled  him 
as  easily  as  I  did  if  you  had  given  him  the  same  lesson  beforehand 
that  I  gave  him.  He  got  in  just  such  an  uproar  the  other  day,  and 
finding  nothing  else  would  quiet  him,  I  spanked  it  out  of  him, "and  I 
have  had  no  trouble  in  quieting  him  since." 

"  I  begin  to  think,  Butler,"  said  I,  "  that  Eliza  was  right  in  the  only 
points  of  difference  between  you  touching  the  management  of  children. 
I  observed  that  you  addressed  the  child  just  now  in  the  gibberish 
which  you  so  much  condemned  before  you  became  a  father;  and 
though  it  seemed  ridiculous  enough,  especially  in  you,  I  think  it 
would  have  appeared  still  more  ridiculous  if  you  had  said  to  a  child 
so  young,  'John,  my  son,  do  not  put  your  fingers  into  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  it  will  burn  them.'  And  your  experiment  has  taught  you 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  governing  children  of  very  tender  years 
by  prescribed  rules." 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  your  opinion,"  said  Butler.  "  Eliza's  dis- 
cipline has  performed  several  good  offices.  It  has  relieved  us  of 
John's  insufferable  noise,  it  has  taught  him  to  control  his  temper  at 
its  first  appearance,  and  it  has  learned  him  the  meaning  of  a  word 
('hush')  which  will  often  supply  the  place  of  correction,  and  always 
forewarn  him  of  desires  unlawful.  However,  this  case  is  an  exception 
to  my  rule  rather  than  a  refutation  of  it.  After  a  child  gets  old 
enough  to  understand  the  language  of  instruction,  he  should  always 
be  premonished  before  he  is  punished." 

Eliza  again  joined  issue  with  him,  and  an  argument  ensued  in  which 
Gilbert  silenced  his  wife  as  before,  but  with  no  better  effect  upon  her 
judgment.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me,  and  I  decided  this  time 
in  favor  of  the  wife ;  rather  upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  than  of 
dialectics. 

Gilbert  now  squared  himself  for  an  argument  a  little  more  obstinate 
than  that  from  which  he  had  just  come  off  victorious.  After  waiting 
a  reasonable  time,  "Well,"  said  he,  "proceed." 

"  Proceed  where .'  "  said  I. 

"With  your  reasons." 

"I've  got  no  reasons,"  said  I,  "except  that  your  wife  thinks  so." 

"Well,  really,"  returned  he,  "that  is  very  profound,  and  proves  you 
to  be  the  best  judge  for  the  decision  of  my  wife's  controversies  that 
she  could  select." 

"  There  may  be  more  sound  philosophy  in  it,"  rejoined  I,  "  than  at 
first  sight  appears.  Your  wife  has  already  proved  herself  to  be  a 
better  judge  of  these  matters  than  both  of  us  put  together;  and  I 
think  I  understand  why  it  is  so.  She  has  had  ten  times  the  experience 
in  them  that  we  have  had.  Her  habits  of  life  have  been  domestic, 
she  has  seen  children  of  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  she  supplied  her  mother's  place  in  her 
father's  family." 

"  A  pretty  handsome  retreat,"  said  Gilbert. 

Long  before  the  second  son  arrived  at  the  reasoning  age  Gilbert 
abdicated  unreservedly  in  favor  of  his  wife,  contenting  himself  with 
the  subordinate  station  of  her  ministerial  officer,  in  which  he  executed 
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her  orders  in  cases  requiring  more  physical  strength  than  she  pos- 
sessed. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  period,  I  now  introduce  the  reader  to 
this  family  after  most  of  the  children  had  reached  the  "  age  of  reason." 
In  contemplating  the  scene  which  I  am  about  to  sketch,  he  will  be 
pleased  to  turn  his  thoughts  occasionally  to  Gilbert's  "  principles  of 
good  government." 

Sarah  vv'as  about  tvvO  years  and  a  half  old  when  Gilbert  invited  me 
to  breakfast  with  him,  one  December  morning  near  the  Christmas 
holidays.  It  was  the  morning  appointed  for  his  second  killing  of 
hogs ;  which,  as  the  Southern  reader  knows,  is  a  sort  of  family 
carnival  in  Georgia.  I  went,  and  found  all  the  children  at  home,  and 
Gilbert's  mother  added  to  the  family  circle.  John  and  Anna  had 
reached  the  age  when  they  were  permitted  to  take  seats  at  the  first 
table  ;  though  upon  this  occasion,  John,  being  engaged  about  the 
pork,  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  privilege.  The  rest  of  the  children 
were  taught  to  wait  for  the  second  table.  Breakfast  was  announced  ; 
and,  after  the  adults  and  Anna  had  despatched  their  meal,  the  children 
were  summoned.  As  they  had  been  taught  not  to  seat  themselves  at 
the  table  until  bidden,  and  as  there  were  some  preparatory  arrange- 
ments to  be  made,  they  all  gathered  around  the  fire,  clamorous  with 
the  events  of  the  morning. 

"By  jokey,"  said  William,  "didn't  that  old  black  barrer  weigh  a 
heap?" 

"  Look  here,  young  gentleman,"  said  his  mother,  "  where  did  you 
pick  up  such  language  as  that  ?  Now  let  me  ever  hear  you  '  by-jokey- 
ing,'  or  by-ing  anything  else  again,  and  I'll  'by-jokey'  you  with  a  wit- 
ness, I'll  warrant  you." 

"  But  the  black  barrer,"  said  George,  "  didn't  weigh  as  much  to  his 
size  as  the  bob-tail  speckle,  though." 

"He  did." 

"  He  didn't." 

"  Hush  your  disputing  this  instant !  stop  it !  You  shall  not  con- 
tradict each  other  in  that  manner.  And  let  us  hear  no  more  of  your 
hog-pen  wonders  —  nobody  wants  to  hear  them." 

At  this  instant  William  snatched  a  pig-tail  out  of  Isaac's  hand. 

"  Ma,"  yelled  Isaac,  "  make  Bill  gi'  me  niuh  tail." 

"You,  William!  give  him  his  —  thing.  And  if  I  was  near  you  I'd 
box  your  ears  for  that  snatching. —  Mr.  Butler,  you  really  will  have  to 
take  that  fellow  in  hand.  He's  getting  so  I  can  do  nothing  with 
him." 

"  If  he  don't  behave  himself,"  said  Butler  carelessly,  "just  turn  him 
over  to  me  ;  I  reckon  I  can  manage  him." 

"  Ma,"  said  Bill,  "he  took  my  blather." 

"  Hush !  " 

"  I  didn't." 

"  You  did." 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  to  hush  your  disputing  ?  " 

"Well,  Ma,  Uncle  York  give  it  to  me." 

"He  didn't ;  Uncle  Monday  give  it  to  me." 

"  He  didn't." 
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"He  did." 

Here  the  mother  divided  a  pair  of  slaps  between  the  two  dis- 
putants, which  silenced  them  for  a  few  moments. 

At  this  juncture  Rebecca  cried  out  with  a  burnt  finger,  which  she 
received  in  cooking  another  pig-tail.  The  burn  was  so  slight  that  she 
forgot  it  as  her  mother  jerked  her  from  the  fire. 

"  You  little  vixen ! "  said  the  mother,  "  what  possesses  you  to  be 
fumbling  about  the  fire  ?  —  Mr.  Butler,  I  beseech  you  to  forbid  the 
negroes'  giving  the  children  any  more  of  those  poison  pig-tails  ;  they 
are  a  source  of  endless  torment.  And  now,  young  gentlemen,  one 
and  all  of  you,  the  next  one  of  you  that  brings  one  of  those  things 
into  the  house  again,  I'll  box  his  ears  as  long  as  I  can  find  him.  Now 
remember  it !     Come  along  to  your  breakfast." 

In  a  little  time,  after  some  controversy  about  places,  which  was 
arrested  by  the  mother's  eye,  they  were  all  seated ;  John  happened  in, 
in  the  meantime,  taking  his  father's  seat. 

"Is-s-sp!"  said  William,  "sassidges!  that's  what  I  love." 

"  Hoo,"  said  Isaac,  "  spare-ribs  !  that's  what  I  love." 

"Well,  cease  your  gab,  and  eat  what's  set  before  you  without 
comments.     Nobody  cares  what  you  love,  or  what  you  don't  love." 

"  Souse  ! "  said  Abraham  \  "  I  don't  love  souse.  I  wouldn't  eat 
souse  ;  'tain't  fitten  for  a  dog  to  eat." 

"  Get  up,  sir ;  get  right  up  from  the  table,  and  march  out  of  the 
house  until  you  learn  better  manners.  I'll  be  bound,  if  I  say  you 
shall  eat  souse  you'll  eat  it.     Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ? " 

Abraham  raked  himself  lazily  out  of  his  seat  and  moved  slowly  off, 
casting  a  longing  look  at  the  many  good  things  on  the  table,  which  he 
evidently  thought  "fitten  for  a  prince  to  eat." 

"  Ma,"  said  he  as  he  retired,  "  I  wish  you'd  make  Bill  quit  laughing 
at  me." 

"William,  I've  as  great  a  mind  as  I  ever  had  to  do  anything  in  my 
life  to  send  you  from  the  table,  and  not  let  you  eat  a  mouthful.  I 
despise  that  abominable  disposition  you  have  of  rejoicing  at  your 
brothers'  misfortunes.  Remember,  sir,  what  Solomon  says  :  '  He  that 
is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  go  unpunished.' " 

"Ma,"  said  Abraham,  "mayn't  I  come  to  my  breakfast.'"' 

"Yes,  if  you  think  you  can  now  behave  yourself  with  decency." 

Abraham  returned,  and  they  all  broke  forth  at  once : 

"  Ma,  mayn't  I  have  some  sassidge .'' " — "  Ma,  /  want  some  spare- 
rib." — "Ma,  I  an't  got  no  coffee." — "Ma,  if  you  please  ma'm,  let  me 
have  some  ham-gravy,  and  some  fried  hom'ny,  and  some  egg,  and  " — 

"  And  some  of  everything  on  the  table,  I  suppose.  Put  down  your 
plate  —  every  one  of  you. —  George,  what  will  you  have  ? " 

"  Some  sassidge,  and  some  fried  potater." 

"John,  help  your  brother  George. —  What  do  you  want,  William.'" 

"  I  want  some  spare-rib  and  some  hom'ny." 

"  Nancy,  help  William. —  What  do  you  want,  Abraham  ? " 

"I  reckon,"  said  John,  smiling,  "he'll  take  a  little  souse." 

"  Now,  John,  behave  yourself.  He  has  suffered  the  punishment  of 
his  fault,  and  there  let  it  rest." 

"  I'll  have,"  said  Abraham,  "  some  ham-gravy,  and  some  ^gg,  and 
some  hom'ny." 
II 
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"Help  him,  Chaney. —  What'll  you  have,  Isaac?" 

"I'll  have  some  ham-gravy,  and  some  hom'ny,  and  some  sassidge, 
and  some  spare-rib,  and  some  " — 

"  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  have  everything  on  the  table,  I  assure 
you.     What  do  you  want  ? " 

"I  want  some  ham-gravy  and  some  hom'ny." 

"  John,  help  I  —  "— 

"  No  !  I  don't  want  no  gravy  ;  I  want  some  spare-rib." 

"John,  give  him  " — 

"  No  !  I  don't  want  no  spare-rib  ;  I  want  some  sassidge." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  make  up  your  mind  pretty  quick  you'll  want 
your  breakfast,  I  tell  you.  I'm  not  going  to  be  tantalised  all  day  long 
by  your  wants.     Say  what  you  want,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"I  want  some  ham-gravy  and  some  sassidge  and  some  hom'ny." 

"  Help  him,  John." 

John  helped  him  to  about  a  teaspoonful  from  each  dish. 

"  Now,  Ma,  jest  look  at  Bud  John  !  He  hain't  gi'  me  only  jist 
these  three  little  bit  o'  bits." 

"  John,  if  you  can't  keep  from  tantalising  the  children,  tell  me  so, 
and  I'll  not  trouble  you  to  help  them  any  more.  I  confess  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  pleasure  one  of  your  age  can  take  in 
teasing  your  younger  brothers. —  Rebecca,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  my  pig-tail,  ma-api" 

"  Bless  my  so7ii  and  body  f  haven't  you  forgot  that  pig-tail  yet  ?  It's 
burnt  up  long  ago,  I  hope.  Look,  Bob,  and  see  ;  and  if  it  isn't, 
give  it  to  her.  I  wish  in  my  heart  there  never  was  a  pig-tail  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

Bob  produced  the  half-charred  pig-tail,  and  laid  it  on  Miss  Rebecca's 
plate. 

"There,"  continued  her  mother,  "I  hope  now  your  heart's  at  ease. 
A  beavitiful  dish  it  is,  truly,  for  any  mortal  to  take  a  fancy  to  ! " 

"Ma,  I  don't  want  this  pig-tail." 

"  Take  it  away.  I  hiew  you  didn't  want  it,  you  little  perverse  brat. 
I  knew  you  didn't  want  it ;  and  I  don't  know  what  got  into  me  to  let 
vou  have  it.  But,  really,  I  am  so  tormented  out  of  my  life  that,  half 
the  time,  I  hardly  know  whether  I'm  standing  on  my  head  or  my 
heels." 

"  Missis,"  said  Chaney,  "  Aunt  Dorcas  say  please  make  Miss 
Louisa  come  out  de  kitchen.  Say  if  you  don't  make  her  come  out  de 
fire,  her'll  git  burnt  up  d'rekly.  Say  every  time  she  tell  her  come  out 
de  fire  she  make  a  mouf  at  her." 

"  Why,  sure  enough  !  where  is  Louisa }  Go  and  tell  her  to  come  to 
her  breakfast  this  instant." 

"  I  did  tell  her,  ma'am ;  and  she  say  she  won't  come  till  she  gits 
done  bakin'  her  cake." 

Mrs.  Butler  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  Louisa  sobbing 
and  crying. 

"Aunt  Dorcas  jerked  me  hard  as  ever  she  could  jerk  'fore  I  did 
anything  't  all  to  her." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  she  served  you  right  enough  ;  you'd  no  busi- 
ness there.      You're  a  pretty  thing  to  be  making  mouths  at  a  person 
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old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother.  If  I'd  thought  when  I  gave  you 
that  lump  of  dough  that  the  whole  plantation  was  to  be  turned  upside 
down  about  it,  I'd  have  let  you  do  without  it." 

Miss  Louisa,  after  a  little  sobbing  and  pouting,  drew  from  her  apron 
a  small,  dirty,  ashy,  black,  wrinkled,  burnt  biscuit,  warm  from  the 
kitchen  shovel,  which  would  have  been  just  precisely  the  accompani- 
ment to  Miss  Rebecca's  dish ;  and  upon  this,  in  preference  to  every- 
thing on  the  table,  she  commenced  her  repast. 

"Well,  Lou,"  said  the  mother  with  a  laugh  as  she  cast  her  eye  upon 
the  unsightly  biscuit,  "  you  certainly  have  a  strange  taste." 

Everybody  knows  that  the  mother's  laugh  is  always  responded  to 
with  compound  interest  by  all  her  children.  So  was  it  in  this  instance, 
and  good  humor  prevailed  around  the  table. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Abraham,  "for  Louisa's  b-i-s,  bis,  k-i-t,  kit,  biskii." 

"Well,  really!"  said  Mrs.  B.,  "you  are  a  handsome  speller.  Is 
that  the  way  you  spell  biscuit  V 

"  I  can  spell  it,  Ma,"  bawled  out  Isaac. 

"Well,  spell  it." 

"B-i-s,  bis,  c"—(" Well,  that's  right.")— "h"— 

"  Ah,  well !  that'll  do.  You  needn't  go  any  further  ;  you've  missed 
it  worse  than  your  brother.     Spell  it,  William." 

William  spelled  it  correctly. 

"  Ma,"  said  George,  "  what  is  biscuit  derived  from  ? " 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  B. ;  "  and  3/et  I  have  somewhere 
read  an  explanation  of  it.     John,  what  is  it  derived  from  t " 

jFoJui. — "From  the  French;  bis  twice,  and  cuit  baked." 

Butler. — "  Rather,  from  two  Latin  words  which  mean  the  same  thing  ; 
one  of  which  the  French  have  changed  as  we  have  it,  while  they  have 
preserved  the  other  unaltered." 

William. — "Why,  ]\Ia,  you  don't  bake  biscuits  twice  over." 

Abraham. — "Yes,  Ma  does  sometimes;  don't  you.  Ma,  when  com- 
pany comes  ?" 

Mother. — "  No  ;  I  sometimes  warm  over  cold  ones,  when  I  haven't 
time  to  make  fresh  ones  ;  but  never  bake  them  twice." 

Butler. — "  They  were  first  made  to  carry  to  sea ;  and  they  were 
then  baked  twice  over,  as  I  believe  sea-biscuit  still  are." 

Isaac. — "  Ma,  what's  breakfast  'rived  from  ? " 

Mother. — "  Spell  it,  and  you  will  see." 

Isaac. — "  B-r-e-a-k,  break,  f-u-s-t,  fust;  breakfust." 

Mother. — "Well,  Ike,  you're  another  grand  speller.  Break-Z^fj/  is 
the  word,  not  break^/wj-/." 

Abraham. — "I  know  what  it  comes  from." 

Mother.—''  What  1 " 

Abraham. — "  You  know,  when  you  call  us  chillen  to  breakfast,  we 
all  break  off,  and  run  as  fast  as  we  can  split." 

Mother. — "  Well,  that  is  a  brilliant  derivation  truly.  Do  you  sup- 
pose there  wasn't  breakfast  before  you  children  were  born  t  " 

Abraham. — "But,  Ma,  everybody  has  chillen." 

Mrs.  Butler  explained  the  term. 

Isaac. — "  Ma,  I  know  what  s as s idge  coxwQ'i  from." 

Mother.—''  What  ? " 
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Isaac. — "  'Cause  it's  got  sass  in  it." 

Mother. — "Well,  there,  there,  there!  I've  got  enough  of  deriva- 
tions, unless  they  are  better.  You'll  learn  all  these  things  as  you  grow 
older." 

Just  here.  Miss  Sarah,  who  had  been  breakfasting  at  a  side-table, 
was  seized  with  a  curiosity  to  see  what  was  on  the  breakfast  table. 
Accordingly,  she  undertook  to  draw  herself  up  to  the  convenient 
elevation,  by  the  table-cloth.  Her  mother  arrested  her  just  in  time 
to  save  a  cup,  and  pushed  her  aside  with  a  gentle  admonition.  This 
did  not  abate  Miss  Sarah's  curiosity  in  the  least,  and  she  recom- 
menced her  experiment.  Her  mother  removed  her  a  little  more 
emphatically  this  time.  These  little  interruptions  only  fired  Miss 
Sarah's  zeal,  and  she  was  returning  to  the  charge  with  redoubled 
energy,  when  she  ran  her  cheek  against  the  palm  of  her  mother's 
hand,  with  a  rubificent  force.  Away  she  went  to  her  grandmother, 
crying,  "  Gran'ma,  Ma  whipped  your  prettous,  darlin',  angel  baby." 

"  Did  she,  my  darling  ?  Then  Grandma's  precious,  darling  angel 
must  be  a  good  child,  and  mother  won't  whip  it  any  more." 

"Well,  I  will  be  a  dood  child." 

"Well,  then,  mother  won't  whip  it  any  more."  And  this  conference 
was  kept  up  without  the  variation  of  a  letter  on  either  side,  until  the 
grandmother  deemed  it  expedient  to  remove  Miss  Sarah  to  an  ad- 
joining room,  lest  the  mother  should  insist  upon  the  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  her  promises. 

"Ma,  just  look  at  Abe,"  cried  out  William  ;  "he  saw  me  going  to 
take  a  biscuit,  and  he  snatched  up  the  very  one  I  was  going  to  take." 

'^ Abe"  said  the  mother,  "I  do  wish  I  could  make  you  quit  nick- 
naming each  other ;  and  I  wish  more  that  I  had  never  set  you  the 
example.     Put  down  that  biscuit,  sir,  and  take  another." 

Abraham  returned  the  biscuit,  and  William  took  it  up  with  a  sly 
but  triumphant  giggle  at  Abraham. 

"Ma,"  said  Abraham',  "Bill  said  God duni." 

"  Law,  what  a  story  !     Ma,  I  declare  I  never  said  no  such  a  thing.'' 

"  Yes  you  did,  and  Chaney  heard  you." 

William's  countenance  immediately  showed  that  his  memory  had 
been  refreshed  ;  and  he  drawled  out,  "  I  never  none  now,"  with  a  tone 
and  countenance  that  plainly  imparted  guilt  to  some  extent.  His 
mother  suspected  he  was  hinging  upon  technics,  and  she  put  the 
probing  question,  "  Well,  what  did  you  say  ? " 

"  I  said  I  be  teeto'tly  'od  'urfi." 

"  And  that's  just  as  bad.  Mr.  Butler,  you  positively  will  have  to 
take  this  boy  in  hand.  He  evinces  a  strong  propensity  to  profane 
swearing,  which  if  not  corrected  immediately  will  become  ungov- 
ernable." 

"Whenever  you  can't  manage  him,"  said  Butler  as  before,  "just 
turn  him  over  to  me,  and  I  reckon  I  can  cure  him." 

It  is  due  to  Butler  here  to  state  that  it  was  mutually  understood 
between  him  and  his  wife  that  her  credit  was  not  staked  upon  these 
general  drafts,  and  therefore  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  honor 
them ;  but  whenever  she  valued  on  him  (as  the  merchants  say)  for  a 
specific  amount  or  a  special  purpose,  her  bills  were  never  dishonored. 
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"  When  did  he  say  it  ?  "  inquired  the  mother,  returning  to  Abraham. 

*'  You  know  that  time  you  sent  all  us  chillen  to  the  new  ground  to 
pick  peas?" 

"  Why,  that's  been  three  months  ago  at  least,  and  you've  just  thought 
now  of  telling  it.  Oh  you  malicious  toad,  you ;  where  do  3^ou  learn 
to  bear  malice  so  long?     I  abhor  that  trait  of  character  in  a  child." 

"Ma,''  said  Bill,  "Abe  hain't  said  his  prayers  for  three  nights." 

Abe  and  Bill  now  exactly  swapt  places  and  countenances. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  I  suppose  I  should  never  have  heard 
of  that  if  Abraham  had  not  told  of  your  profanity." 

"  I  know  better,"  dragged  out  Abraham,  in  reply  to  William. 

"Abraham,"  said  the  mother  solemnly,  "did  you  kneel  down  when 
you  said  your  prayers  last  night?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Abraham,  brightening  a  little. 

"  Yes,  Ma,"  continued  Bill,  "  he  kneels  down,  and  'fore  I  say  '  Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  he  jumps  up  every  night  and  hops  in  bed 
and  says  he's  done  said  his  prayers,  and  he  hain't  had  time  to  say 
half  a  prayer." 

During  this  narrative  my  namesake  kept  cowering  under  the  stead- 
fast frown  of  his  mother,  until  he  transformed  himself  into  the  perfect 
personification  of  idiocy. 

'•'How  many  prayers  did  you  say  last  night,  Abraham  ? "  pursued 
the  mother  in  an  awfully  portentous  tone. 

"I  said  one,  and" — (here  Abraham  paused.) 

"One,  «;;(^what?" 

"  One  and  piece  of  t'other  one." 

"Why,  Ma,  he  couldn't  ha'  said  it  to  save  his  life,  for  he  hadn't 
time  " — 

"  Hush,  sir,  I  don't  ask  for  your  assistance." 

"  I  did,"  muttered  Abraham,  "  I  said  t'other  piece  after  I  got  in 
bed." 

"  Abraham,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  to  say 
to  you.  I  am  so  mortified,  so  shocked  at  this  conduct,  that  I  am 
completely  at  a  loss  how  to  express  myself  about  it.  Suppose  you 
had  died  last  night  after  trifling  with  your  prayers  as  you  did,  who 
can  say  what  would  have  become  of  you  !  Is  it  possible  that  you 
cannot  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  your  Heavenly  Father,  who 
feeds  you,  who  clothes  you,  and  who  gives  you  every  good  thing  you 
have  in  the  v/orld  !     You  poor  sinful  child,  I  could  weep  over  you." 

Poor  Abraham  evinced  such  deep  contrition  under  this  lecture  (for 
he  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break)  that  his  mother  deemed  it 
prudent  to  conclude  with  suasives,  which  she  did  in  the  happiest 
manner. 

Having  thus  restored  Abraham's  equanimity  in  a  measure,  with  a 
gently  encouraging  smile  she  continued  : 

"  And  now,  Abraham,  tell  your  mother  how  you  came  to  say  a  part 
of  the  second  prayer." 

"I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  till  I  said  it,  ma'am."' 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good  sign  at  least.     And  what  part  was  it  ? " 

"  God  bless  my  father  and  mother.'''' 

Mrs.  Butler  felt  quickly  for  her  handkerchief.     It  had  fallen  from 
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her  lap,  and  she  was  glad  of  it.  She  depressed  her  head  below  the 
table  in  search  of  it,  dismissed  the  children  before  she  raised  it, 
and  then  rose  with  a  countenance  suffused  with  smiles  and  tears. 

"  Poor  babes,"  said  she,  "  what  an  odd  compound  of  good  and  bad 
they  are ! " 

The  grandmother  returned  just  at  this  time,  and  discovering  some 
uneasiness  at  Mrs.  Butler's  tears,  the  latter  explained.  As  she  con- 
cluded — "  The  Lord  bless  the  poor  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  the  venerable 
matron,  raising  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  "  that  shows  he's  got  a  good 
heart.  No  danger  of  the  child  that  can't  sleep  till  he  prays  for  his 
father  and  mother." 

A.   B.  LONGSTREET. 


FRIEDRICH   GERST.^CKER'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[Translated  from  the  Leipsic  Gartenlaube  by  Mrs.  Rudolph  Teusler.] 


MY  Dear  Keil,*  —  You  ask  me  for  some  sort  of  an  auto- 
biography, but  this  is  quite  a  delicate  matter.  Shall  I  bear 
witness  against  myself,  and  with  mine  own  hand  testify  that  I  have 
been  for  a  whole  generation  the  veriest  vagabond  to  be  found,  and 
that  I  would  long  since  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  inside  of 
some  prison,  had  my  life  been  passed  within  a  small  compass  instead 
of  on  the  contrary  having  found  vast  fields  for  the  exercise  of  my 
over-abundant  spirits  and  energies .''  You  will  in  all  probability 
suggest  that  I  have  already  betrayed  myself  in  the  sketches  of  my 
travels  —  but  don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  There  are  even  now  men 
who  pretend  to  know  with  certainty  that  I  never  made  these  numerous 
voyages  in  reality,  but  simply  wrote  them  from  imagination.  Herbert 
Konig  even  asserts  that  during  my  pretended  absence  abroad  I  was 
secretly  living  with  a  baker's  family  in  Magdeburg  —  third  story, 
back. 

But  what  difference .''  The  thing  can  neither  be  denied  any  longer, 
nor  palliated  —  perhaps  only  somewhat  excused. 

What  drove  me  out  into  the  world  1  To  be  honest,  I  must  confess 
that  he  who  furnished  the  first  impetus  thereto  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  us  all,  in  fact  no  less  a  personage  than  Robinson  Crusoe.  When  in 
my  eighth  year  I  vowed  to  myself  like  him  to  hunt  for  some  unin- 
habited island,  and  although  when  grown  I  lost  sight  of  this  vow,  yet 

*  E.  Keil  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gartenlaube  in  Leipsic,   Saxony. 
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to  me  as  to  thousands  of  others  the  word  America  had  a  certain 
magic  power,  through  which  it  is  expected  one  can  behold  the  strange 
treasures  of  the  universe  disclosed. 

In  this  connection  I  will  never  forget  a  certain  Prussian  counsellor, 
a  Herr  von  P.,  with  whose  sons  I  was  very  intimate.  This  nobleman 
very  naturally  considered  that  any  one  who  wanted  to  leave  for 
America  must  be  dissatisfied  with  the  excellent  state  of  German 
aifairs,  and  as  a  consequence  he  cast  abundant  cold  water  on  my 
plans.  But  when  I  nevertheless  persisted  in  my  course,  he  suddenly 
addressed  me  in  French.  Now  this  French  language  is  to  this  very 
day  the  weak  joint  in  my  armor,  although  I  have  often  since  then 
been  compelled  to  converse  in  that  tongue.  Such  an  unexpected 
onslaught  in  French  perplexed  me  not  a  little.  I  stammered  out  an 
answer ;  and  the  counsellor,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  looking 
contempt  itself,  said : — "  And  -you  want  to  go  to  America  and  can't 
speak  French  ! " 

Notwithstanding  this  deficiency,  go  I  would ;  and  there  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  far-off  West,  I  led,  after  kind  coun- 
trymen of  mine  in  the  East  had  cheated  me  out  of  all  I  had  brought 
with  me,  a  most  wild  and  adventurous  life.  I  travelled  first  —  on  foot 
of  course  —  through  the  entire  United  States  from  Canada  to  Texas, 
worked  on  the  way  whenever  my  funds  gave  out,  and  stopped  at  last 
in  Arkansas,  where  I  lived  altogether  from  the  chase,  until  I  became 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  semi-barbarian.  Ah  !  well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  one  single  cotton-shirt  comprised  the  whole  of  my 
linen  ;  and  whenever  this  article  had  to  be  washed  I  was  forced  to  run 
about  without  it  till  it  was  dry.  Only  now  and  then  did  a  nameless 
longing  drive  me  back  into  civilised  cities,  but  my  stay  there  was 
never  prolonged  beyond  a  sufficient  length  of  time  enabling  me  to 
procure  by  hard  manual  labor  a  new  outfit  for  my  backwoods  life. 

But  this  was  only  an  aimless,  vagabond  existence ;  for  no  man  can 
possibly  make  money  by  hunting.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
game  it  has  very  little  value,  and  where  it  brings  a  good  price  it  is 
too  hard  to  get.  Still  for  six  years  and  a  half  I  lived  thus,  till  home- 
sickness got  hold  of  me,  and  I  concluded  to  return  to  my  fatherland. 
What  did  I  want  there  ?  Merely  to  see  my  mother,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  once  more,  and  then  return  to  my  old  haunts  —  what  other 
business  could  I  have  had  in  Germany  ?  I  was  no  longer  fitted  for  a 
conventional  life,  especially  not  for  one  of  dependence,  and  that  I 
either  could  or  would  ever  become  an  author  —  such  an  idea  never 
entered  my  head. 

As  for  writing,  of  course  I  had  written  while  in  America  —  written 
letters  to  my  mother ;  and  that  she  might  be  well  informed  of  my 
doings,  etc.,  I  kept  a  kind  of  journal.  After  I  had  earned  money 
enough  in  Louisiana  for  my  trip  home,  I  took  passage  in  New  Orleans 
on  a  German  vessel,  reached  Bremen,  and  remained  but  one  day  in 
Brunswick,  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  to  see  some  of  my  old  friends. 
There  I  was  frequently  asked  if  I  were  the  same  Gerstacker  who  had 
published  his  travels  in  the  Roses,  edited  at  that  time  by  Robert 
Heller.  I  of  course  denied  that  in  good  faith,  for  I  came  just  then 
out  of  the  American  wilds  and  knew  naught  either  of  the  Roses  or 
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any  other  new  German  j^apers ;  but  the  people  who  had  read  those 
articles  told  me  of  scenes  in  my  own  life  which  surprised  me  not  a 
little  —  for  how  in  the  world  could  they  know  anything  about  it? 

Not  until  I  reached  Leipsic,  where  I  met  my  mother,  was  this 
enigma  solved.  She  had  given  my  journal  to  Robert  Heller,  who 
published  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his  Roses.  Thus,  properly  speaking, 
it  was  Robert  Heller  who  stamped  me  as  an  author ;  he  alone  is  to 
blame  for  it,  for  after  this,  while  in  Dresden,  I  was  induced  to  group 
these  single  sketches  together,  and  to  write  a  real  —  my  first  book. 

This  literary  occupation  pleased  me  very  well,  inasmuch  as  it 
enabled  me  to  lead  a  perfectly  independent  life  ;  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  could  ever  myself  compose  anything  worth  publishing,  except 
the  simple  tales  of  my  own  adventures.  I  was  then  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  translated  frequently  from  English  into  German,  and 
made  at  least  enough  to  earn  my  daily  bread.  It  is  true,  now  and 
then,  while  translating  such  stories,  the  thought  struck  me  that  I 
could  probably  do  something  of  the  sort  myself,  for  many  a  night  when 
camping  in  the  woods  had  I  heard  of  similar  events,  and  had  also 
become  acquainted  with  various  similar  and  strange  characters.  But 
my  first  efforts  in  this  direction  met  with  very  little  success ;  I  had  to 
run  with  my  manuscript  from  one  editor  to  another,  and  then  always 
that  abominable  shrugging  of  shoulders  ! 

My  first  story  was  published  by  Brockhaus  in  his  Penny  Magazine. 
Afterwards  the  Vienna  journal  accepted  a  longer  narrative,  "The 
Silver-mine  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,"  and  another,  "The  Panther- 
Hunt,"  and  handed  me  for  the  two  a  fee  of — five  guilders!  But 
v.'orse  than  all,  Bauerle  of  the  Theatre  Gazette  refused  in  language 
unmistakable  another  story  of  mine,  which  he  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  though  I  had  offered  it  to  him  for  nothing  —  and  yet 
my  only  aim  at  that  time  was  to  bring  my  name  before  the  public.  I 
had  however  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  Mr.  Bauerle  took 
this  very  same  story,  which  had  been  translated  into  English,  then 
into  French  by  the  Independance  Beige,  had  it  translated  from  the 
French  into  German  again  (of  course  without  my  name)  and  brought 
it  out  in  his  paper,  doubtless  paying  for  this  now  horribly  mutilated 
story  of  mine  a  good  fee. 

In  1845  I  wrote  my  first  novel,  "The  Regulators,"  which  was  kindly 
received  by  the  public,  but  for  which  I,  having  been  snubbed  by 
several  publishers  (the  book  is  now  stereotyped),  got  a  very  small  com- 
pensation.    In  the  year  1848  all  literary  enterprise  was  paralysed. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  married,  and  was  well  aware  that  under  such 
circumstances  I  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  make  a  bare  support 
for  my  family  —  and  to  remain  throughout  life  a  translator?  this 
thought  was  horrible  to  me.  I  now  felt  confident  of  my  ability  to 
produce  something  of  my  own,  and  resolved  —  it  is  true  somewhat 
daringly,  for  I  was  without  means  and  had  a  wife  and  child  —  to  make 
use  of  this  literary  drought  in  Germany,  and  to  make  a  trip  around 
the  world.  I  at  once  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  publishing 
house  of  Cotta,  promising  to  furnish  correspondences  for  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Angsbu7-g  Gazette.  These  gentlemen  agreed  at  last  to  pay 
me  four  hundred  dollars  in  advance.     The  Ministry  of  the  German 
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Empire  allowed  me  besides  (and  people  say  that  I  am  the  only  person 
who  ever  got  anything  from  the  German  Empire)  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  in  order  that  I  should  visit  the  different  German 
colonies  in  foreign  parts ;  and  fitted  out  with  nine  hundred  dollars  I 
entered  cheerfully  upon  a  trip  which  lasted  thirty-nine  months. 

Before  my  departure  I  had  finished  a  novel,  "Parsonage  and 
School,"  for  which  I  received  from  the  house  of  George  VVigand  four 
hundred  dollars  (to  be  paid  by  instalments  to  my  wife  during  my 
absence) ;  the  rest  I  left,  as  I  have  ever  done,  to  my  God  and  my 
good  luck,  and  neither  has  ever  deserted  me.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  $900  were  not  sufficient  for  the  whole  campaign ;  but  whenever  I 
was  out  of  money,  and  that  happened  several  times,  I  could  invariably  — 
my  honest  countenance,  assisted  me  doubtless  not  a  little  —  raise  from 
German  merchants  the  desired  sum  on  bills  given  by  me  on  Gotta 
&  Co.,  to  whom  I  of  course  sent  frequently  sketches  the  proceeds  of 
which  helped  to  provide  for  my  family  at  home.  Not  until  I  came  to 
Australia  did  I  again  receive  funds  ;  there  I  found  $500  deposited 
for  me  by  Schletter  of  Leipsic,  and  although  I  was  obliged  to  raise 
some  more  money  in  Java,  I  could  consider  myself  safe  from  this 
point  home. 

In  the  year  1S52  I  returned  to  Germany,  and  found  not  only  all  my 
family  in  good  health,  but  also  the  publishers  (a  very  important  class 
of  men  for  a  young  author)  much  more  complacent  to  me  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  I  had  accumulated  by  this  trip  an  exceedingly 
rich  frame-work  for  my  novels  and  stories,  and  for  eight  years  I 
worked  steadily,  until  in  i860,  not  scarcity  of  material  —  for  I  had  even 
then  enough  to  last  all  my  life  —  but  a  desire  to  be  once  again  on  the 
wing,  and  to  behold  once  more  in  freshness  and  beauty  the  slightly 
fading  pictures  of  the  new  world,  induced  me  to  resume  my  rambles. 
I  made  a  tour  through  South  America  in  eighteen  months,  giving 
especial  attention  to  colonies  not  before  visited  by  me,  or  recently 
founded,  principally  to  those  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Brazil.  ^ 

In  186 1  I  turned  my  steps  homeward.  I  had  been  for  a  long  time 
without  news  from  my  family,  my  wife  had  fallen  sick  and  had  died  — 
a  sad,  sad  return.  Life  in  Germany  was  now  intolerable.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  I  went  with  the  Duke  of  Coburg  to  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  afterwards  in  1867  and  '68  made  my  last  tour  to  North 
America,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  and  now  am  home  again,  hard  at 
work,  endeavoring  to  publish  more  in  detail  the  recollections  of  my 
travels. 

What  have  I  written  ?  I  would  not  like  to  fill  your  space  with  a 
list  of  my  different  works.  And  how  have  I  written  it?  It  has  been 
brought  against  me  by  different  parties,  and  often  by  people  quite 
distinguished,  that  I  was  probably  a  practical  man  but  certainly  no 
scholar.  Good  Heavens,  we  have  to  put  up  in  this  world  with  even 
such  fellows  as  I  am  —  this  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  me.  Never 
have  I  engaged  in  a  purely  scientific  way  in  the  studies  of  botany, 
mineralogy,  or  zoology,  but  always  have  I  had  my  eyes  on  that  part  of 
God's  creation  which  is  most  thoroughly  neglected  by  nearly  all  of 
our  modern  natural  philosophers  —  on  the  human  beings,  on  the 
difterent  races  and  nations  which  at  present  inhabit  the  globe.     I 
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have  likewise  travelled  mostly  in  those  countries  towards  which  our 
German  emigration  has  principally  turned ;  and  that  it  has  not 
been  wholly  without  some  good  results  has  been  proven  to  me  by 
many  a  warm  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  far  away  in  foreign 
countries,  and  oft  in  places  where  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
meet  a  casual  acquaintance,  but  where  I  nevertheless  found  warm 
and  cordial  friends. 

"And  won't  you  soon  again  resume  your  travels?"  is  a  question 
put  to  me  by  many  who  seem  to  regard  me  as  a  sort  oi  perpettiuvi 
mobile.  Quien  sabef  I  am  as  yet,  it  is  true,  in  my  "  best  years,"  just 
about  fifty-four,  therefore  time  enough  yet ;  and  I  have  at  present 
determined  to  wait  awhile,  and  to  work  up  first  all  the  material  which 
I  have  on  hand.  What  will  then  take  place }  It  is  the  most  foolish 
thing  a  man  can  do  in  this  world  to  make  plans  ahead  for  coming 
years,  whilst  he  is  really  not  even  master  of  the  next  day.  What  is 
to  be,  will  be.  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  await  quietly  coming  events, 
and  my  days  pass  pleasantly  enough,  for  I  live  now  within  my 
reminiscences. 

To  be  sure,  I  am  now  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  wish  to  taste 
again  my  past  life  in  all  its  various  phases,  but  I  certainly  would  not 
exchange  it  for  any  other  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world,  for  varied  has 
it  been  and  replete  with  changes.  For  years  I  lived  either  in  large 
cities  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  or  in  the  wilderness  feeding 
solely  on  game,  or  still  worse  on  sassafras-leaves  or  on  an  old 
cockatoo ;  I  have  been  the  guest  of  crowned  heads,  a  fireman  on  a 
Mississippi  steamer,  also  a  day-laborer;  but  under  all  circumstances  I 
have  been  as  free  and  independent  as  the  bird  in  the  air  ;  and  with 
heart  and  soul  in  my  calling  —  which  I  chose  not  for  myself  but  into 
which  I  instinctively  grew  with  advancing  years  —  with  a  multitude  of 
recollections,  and  with  sufficient  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them  ; 
and  more  than  that,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  some 
good  in  the  world,  and  having  been  of  service  to  not  a  few.  I  feel 
now,  here  in  my  study,  just  as  happy  and  contented  as  when  abroad 
on  a  swift  horse  I  chased  through  the  Pampas,  or  as  when  stretched 
under  a  fruit-tree  on  the  sea-shore  I  listened  to  the  breakers  thun- 
dering against  the  coral-reefs. 

There  you  have  my  biograph}',  dear  Keil.  I  am,  as  beforesaid,  no 
scholar,  but 

"On  whom  our  God  will  blessings  shower, 
Him  sends  He  forth  the  world  to  rove; 
There  shows  to  him  His  wondrous  power 
In  mount  and  vale,  in  stream  and  grove  ; " 

and  in  this  sense  I  can  call  myself  really  and  truly  an  "  Author  by 
the  Grace  of  God,"  and  as  such  I  sign  myself 

Your  true  old  friend, 

Friedrich  Gerst^ecker. 


MRS.  SPRIGGINS,  THE   NEUTRAL. 


N  daily  travel  between  my  country  home  and  the  cit}',  I  encounter 
various  specimens  of  the  genus  homo,  and  have  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  denizens  of  different  localities  with  a  good  degree  of 
accuracy.  Certainly  the  natives  of  different  latitudes  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  a  patient  observer  of  the  habits  of  the  animal ;  and  the 
contrasts  presented  are  the  more  sharply  defined  and  the  more  unmis- 
takable in  proportion  to  the  distance  separating  their  birth-places. 
As  I  have  opportunity  I  propose  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Southern 
Magazine  such  slight  "pencil  sketches"  of  those  different  specimens 
as  may  convey  entertainment  or  instruction,  or  both,  and  I  begin  by 
begging  to  introduce  to  their  acquaintance  an  estimable  lady  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Spriggins. 

It  was  in  war-time,  1864,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  I  saw  her. 
The  snow  v/as  a  foot  deep.  She  mounted  the  train  at  a  way-station, 
and  hobbled  along  the  aisle  of  my  car,  carrying  a  brass-bound  valise. 
She  stood  some  five  feet  eleven  on  her  crutches  (for  she  was  lame), 
broad  and  muscular,  aged  about  60,  and  was  a  formidable  looking 
personage.  As  she  clattered  along  the  aisle,  the  men  on  either  side 
glanced  at  her  over  their  newspapers  or  drew  their  legs  away  from  the 
threatening  valise,  and  then  fell  back  upon  their  greedy  mess  of  lying 
"latest  intelligence"  from  the  scene  of  strife.  But  nobody  made  way 
for  her  ;  nobody  offered  her  a  seat.  There  were  seventy-one  Yankee 
men  in  that  car,  and  I  honestly  believe  the  woman  would  have  stood 
on  her  crutches  till  the  train  reached  the  terminus,  if  the  seventy- 
second  man  had  been  similarly  unfortunate. 

When  I  had  her  comfortably  seated,  her  valise  packed  away  behind 
the  stove,  her  crutches  poked  under  the  seat,  she  turned  her  sharp 
gray  eyes  upon  me  as  I  stood  by  her,  and  commenced  conversation. 

"  I'm  werry  much  obleeged  to  you,  I'm  shore  !  "  she  began.  "  I 
s'pose  you  know  me .''     My  name  is  Spriggins,  Missis  Spriggins." 

"No,  madam,"  I  answered,  "I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  I  am  a  com- 
parative stranger  here  " — 

"  Ah,  that  'counts  for  it.  I'm  purty  well  beknown  hereabouts,  and 
I  thought  you  was  so  kind  to  me  mebbe  'cause  you  know'd  I  had 
been  kind  to  our  boys."  While  I  was  considering  what  sort  of  reply 
to  make,  she  went  on  :  "Any  noos  this  mornin'?  I  guess  not.  Them 
papers  is  mostly  lies  anyhow.     I  come  from  the  front  last  Toosday." 

"  From  the  front  ?  " 

"Yes.  I've  been  with  our  boys  goin'  on  three  year.  I  nusses  them 
when  they  gits  sick  or  wounded.  I'm  horspittle  nuss.  So  them 
devilish  Rebs  has  got  to  answer  for  breaking  my  leg  as  well  as  break- 
ing up  our  Gov'ment." 

"I  never  heard  that  they  made  war  on  women." 

"Well,  the  cusses  didn't  exackly  shoot  me,  but  I  slipped  down  on 
the  ice  at  the  horspittle.     But  there  wouldn't  have  been  no  war  if 
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there  wasn't  Rebs,  and  if  there  hadn't  been  no  war  they  wouldn't 
have  had  no  use  for  nusses  and  horspittles.  So  /  say  they  are  to 
blame  for  my  broken  leg  !  " 

There  was  no  reply  to  reasoning  so  cogent  as  this,  so  I  remained 
silent.     Mrs.  Spriggins  didn't. 

"You  see,  I've  been  in  it  from  the  fust.  Me  and  my  darter  went  to 
Vaginny  a-nussin,  with  a  rigiment  from  hereabouts.  My  darter  she 
got  married.  He  warn't  much.  He  was  a  'Piscopy  man,  a  sorter 
chaplin.  I'm  a  Methodist.  Anyway  he  died,  and  my  darter  is  a 
widdy.  So  am  I. — Them  cusses  beats  all !  I  had  one  last  summer 
a-nussin.  He  was  a  pris'ner,  and  shot  bad  in  the  leg.  But  bless  you, 
they  never  die !  He  got  well,  and  his  leg  got  well,  and  he's  fightin' 
agin  his  country  this  very  minnit,  I  guess,  as  bold  as  brass.  That 
feller  laid  up  in  the  horspittle  a-gruntin'  with  his  leg,  and  eatin'  about 
a  half-bushel  of  Injun  bread  a  day,  when  he  was  well  as  I  was.  He 
sneaked  out  one  night  and  got  clear  off.  The  horspittle  warn't  garded 
much.  He  used  to  sing  'Wish  I  was  in  Dixie,'  and  goodness  knows 
/wished  he  was  too  !  When  he  did  go  he  stole  four  bottles  of  Keneen 
and  my  scissors.  There  was  a  little  fight  about  a  week  afterwards, 
and  our  boys  got  whaled  severe.  One  of  'em  that  got  hurted  was 
brought  to  my  horspittle,  and  he  says,  'Missis  Spriggins,  do  you 
remember  that  Johnny  Reb  you  nussed  a  month?'  'Yes,' says  I. 
'  Well,'  says  he,  '  I  seed  him  to-da}-.  He  was  a-turnin'  our  boys  over 
that  was  killed,  and  a-cuttin'  open  their  pockets  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
When  he  come  to  me,  he  says,  '  Hello,  Yank,  aint  you  dead  ? '  '  Not 
much,'  says  I.  '  Got  any  tobacco  ? '  says  he.  'A  small  chunk,'  says 
I.  'Which  pocket?'  says  he.  'Right,' says  I.  So  he  jest  kneeled 
down  and  cut  my  pocket  open,  as  cool  as  a  kowcumber,  and  took  my 
tobacco.  He  had  to  run  a  minute  afterwards,  because  the  reserve 
was  comin'  up,  and  he  hollered  back  to  me — 'Say,  Yank,  tell  Miss 
Spriggins  her  scissors  is  fust  rate ! ' " 

I  had  to  laugh  at  this  story,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  Mrs.  Sprig- 
gins joined  me,  qualifying  her  mirth  with  the  observation  that  "it  was 
the  biggest  piece  of  impudence  she  had  ever  heard  tell  on." 

"They  was  raal  good  scissors,"  she  resumed  with  a  sigh,  "they  was 
surgeons'  scissors.     One  of  the  doctors  lent  'em  to  me  out  of  his  case." 

It  did  not  appear  polite  to  press  the  question  of  ownership  too  far, 
though  I  was  curious  to  know  whether  the  Johnny  Reb  had  robbed 
her  or  the  surgeon;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  or  not  it  was  Uncle 
Samuel's  loss  or  merely  private  property.  The  four  ounces  of  quinine 
were  undoubtedly  "Gov'ment"  stores,  which  was  a  comfortable  re- 
flection. 

"Did  you  say  he  took  some  medicine  also?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  he  did  —  four  bottles  of  K'neen!  They  was  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  to  them  Rebs.  We  needed  'em  too.  A  good  lot  of 
our  boys  was  down  with  ager,  which  they  cotched  in  the  swamps. 
There  was  plenty  of  castor  oil  layin'  about  which  he  might  have  stole, 
and  nobody  would  a-minded.     But  he  went  in  for  K'neen !  " 

By  this  time  the  train  had  reached  the  terminal  station,  and  the 
seventy-one  loyal  citizens  vacated  the  car  with  exemplary  rapidity, 
crowding  and  crushing  each  other  as  if  the  car  were  a-fire  or  the 
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enemy  of  mankind  in  hot  pursuit  of  them.  Our  car  was  the  last  on 
the  train,  and  was  outside  of  the  depot.  With  some  difficulty  I  assisted 
Mrs.  Spriggins  to  alight,  and  struggling  through  the  deep  snow  we 
at  last  got  on  the  sheltered  platform.  I  had  her  valise,  and  asked  her 
some  questions  about  her  destination. 

"I'm  goin'  on  the  horse-car,"  she  said;  "it  ort  to  be  at  the  other 
eend  of  the  depot.  If  you  wouldn't  mind  hurryin'  up  a  leetle,  mebbe 
you  could  catch  it,  and  make  the  driver  wait  till  I  git  there.  Tell 
him  it's  Missis  Spriggins  on  crutches  —  he  knows  me,  leastways  he 
ort  to." 

I  "  hurried  up  "  as  requested,  banging  the  valise  against  my  legs 
with  rude  abrasion  at  every  step.  The  horse-car  was  there,  and 
vacant.  By  the  time  that  I  had  tucked  the  "  infernal  machine  "  in 
the  car,  Mrs.  Spriggins  arrived,  clambered  in,  and  flopped  into  a 
seat. 

"  I'm  shore  I'm  very  much  obleeged  to  you,"  she  said,  "you've  been 
quite  some  kind  to  me.  But  I've  always  found  gentlemen  kind  to  me 
when  they  knowed  that  I  was  takin'  care  of  our  boys  in  the  hors- 
pittles." 

My  shins  were  smarting  and  my  temper  was  a  trifle  ruffled.  There 
was  nobody  else  within  ear-shot,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should 
see  Mrs.  Spriggins  again,  and  I  longed  to  speak  disloyally.  It  was 
not  a  popular  amusement  in  that  locality,  and  the  opportunities  for  safe 
explosions  were  infrequent. 

"  Madam  !  "  I  said,  with  severe  dignity,  "  that  consideration  did  not 
affect  7tic.  I  am  a  Southerner,  and  a  rebel  in  every  pulsation  of  my 
heart.  I  have  waited  upon  you  because  you  are  a  woman,  and 
because  not  one  of  the  loyal  citizens  on  the  train  paid  you  the 
slightest  attention." 

She  caught  my  coat  with  a  firm  grip  as  I  was  moving  away. 

"  Look  heer.  Mister,  I  don't  b'leeve  any  of  them  Rebs  can  ever  git 
to  heaven  at  any  price.  But  I  nusses  all  sorts  in  the  horspittle  ;  and 
when  I'm  nussin  a  sick  or  wounded  soger,  pollyticks  don't  make  no 
difference  to  me.  Sometimes  they  are  our  boys,  and  sometimes  Rebs, 
but  in  the  horspittle  I'm  always  nootral!''^ 

Alcibiades  Tones. 
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ON   THE   FORMATION    OF   COAL. 


THE  lumps  of  coal  in  a  coal-scuttle  very  often  have  a  roughly- 
cubical  form.  If  one  of  them  be  picked  out  and  examined 
with  a  little  care,  it  will  be  found  that  its  six  sides  are  not  exactly 
alike.  Two  opposite  sides  are  comparatively  smooth  and  shining, 
while  the  other  four  are  much  rougher,  and  are  marked  by  lines 
which  run  parallel  with  the  smooth  sides.  The  coal  readily  splits 
along  these  lines,  and  the  split  surfaces  thus  formed  are  parallel  with 
the  smooth  faces.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  sort  of  rough  and 
incomplete  stratification  in  the  lump  of  coal,  as  if  it  v/ere  a  book,  the 
leaves  of  which  had  stuck  together  very  closely. 

Sometimes  the  faces  along  which  the  coal  splits  are  not  smooth, 
but  exhibit  a  thin  layer  of  dull,  charred-looking  substance,  which  is 
known  as  "mineral  charcoal." 

Occasionally  one  of  the  faces  of  a  lump  of  coal  will  present  impres- 
sions, which  are  obviously  those  of  the  stem,  or  leaves,  of  a  plant  ; 
but  though  hard  mineral  masses  of  pyrites,  and  even  fine  mud,  may 
occur  here  and  there,  neither  sand  nor  pebbles  are  met  with. 

When  the  coal  burns,  the  chief  ultimate  products  of  its  combustion 
are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammoniacal  products,  which  escape  up 
the  chimney ;  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  residual  earthy  salts, 
which  take  the  form  of  ash.  These  products  are  to  a  great  extent 
such  as  would  result  from  the  burning  of  so  much  wood. 

These  properties  of  coal  may  be  made  out  without  any  very  refined 
appliances,  but  the  microscope  reveals  something  more.  Black  and 
opaque  as  ordinary  coal  is,  slices  of  it  become  transparent  if  they  are 
cemented  in  Canada  balsam,  and  rubbed  down  very  thin,  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  making  thin  sections  of  non-transparent  bodies.  But 
as  the  thin  slices,  made  in  this  way,  are  very  apt  to  crack  and  break 
into  fragments,  it  is  better  to  employ  marine  glue  as  the  cementing 
material.  .  By  the  use  of  this  substance,  slices  of  considerable  size  and 
of  extreme  thinness  and  transparency  may  be  obtained.* 

Now  let  us  suppose  two  such  slices  to  be  prepared  from  one  lump 
of  coal  —  one  parallel  with  the  bedding,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
it ;  and  let  us  call  the  one  the  horizontal,  and  the  other  the  vertical, 
section.  The  horizontal  section  will  present  more  or  less  rounded 
yellow  patches  and  streaks,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  dark 
brown,  or  blackish,  ground  substance ;  while  the  vertical  section  will 
exhibit  more  elongated  bars  and  granules  of  the  same  yellow 
materials,  disposed  in  lines  which  correspond,  roughly,  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  bedding  of  the  coal. 

This  is  the  microscopic  structure  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  coal.  But 
if  a  great  series  of  coals,  from  different  localities  and  seams,  or  even 

*  My  assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Mr.  Newton,  invented  this  excellent 
method  of  obtaining  thin  slices  of  coal. 
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from  different  parts  of  the  same  seam,  be  examined,  this  structure 
will  be  found  to  var}'^  in  two  directions.  In  the  anthracitic,  or  stone- 
coals,  which  bui-n  like  coke,  the  yellow  matter  diminishes,  and  the 
ground  substance  becomes  more  predominant,  and  blacker,  and  more 
opaque,  until  it  becomes  impossible  to  grind  a  section  thin  enough  to 
be  translucent;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  as  the  "Better 
Bed  "  coal  of  the  neighborhood  of  Bradford,  which  burns  with  much 
flame,  the  coal  is  of  a  far  lighter  color,  and  transparent,  sections  are 
very  easily  obtained.  In  the  browner  parts  of  this  coal,  sharp  eyes 
will  readily  detect  multitudes  of  curious  little  coin-shaped  bodies,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  embedded  in  the  dark  brown  ground  substance. 
On  the  average,  these  little  brown  bodies  may  have  a  diameter  of 
about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  They  lie  with  their  flat  surfaces 
nearly  parallel  with  the  two  smooth  faces  of  the  block  in  which  they 
are  contained ;  and,  on  one  side  of  each,  there  may  be  discerned  a 
figure,  consisting  of  three  straight  linear  marks,  which  radiate  from 
the  centre  of  the  disk,  but  do  not  quite  reach  its  circumference.  In 
the  horizontal  section  these  disks  are  often  converted  into  more  or 
less  complete  rings ;  while,  in  the  vertical  sections,  they  appear  like 
thick  hoops,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  pressed  together.  The 
disks  are,  therefore,  flattened  bags ;  and  favorable  sections  show  that 
the  three-rayed  marking  is  the  expression  of  three  clefts,  which  pene- 
trate one  wall  of  the  bag. 

The  sides  of  the  bags  are  sometimes  closely  approximated ;  but, 
when  the  bags  are  less  flattened,  their  cavities  are  usually  filled  with 
numerous,  irregularly-rounded,  hollow  bodies,  having  the  same  kind 
of  wall  as  the  large  ones,  but  not  more  than  one-seven-hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  favorable  specimens,  again,  almost  the  whole  ground  substance 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  similar  bodies  —  more  or  less  carbonised  or 
blackened  —  and,  in  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  patches  of  mineral  charcoal  here  and  there,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  coal  is  made  up  of  an  accumulation  of  the  larger  and  of  the 
smaller  sacs. 

But,  in  one  and  the  same  slice,  every  transition  can  be  observed 
from  this  structure  to  that  which  has  been  described  as  characteristic 
of  ordinary  coal.  The  latter  appears  to  arise  out  of  the  former,  by 
the  breaking-up  and  increasing  carbonisation  of  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  sacs.  And,  in  the  anthracitic  coals,  this  process  appears  to 
have  gone  to  such  a  length  as  to  destroy  the  original  structure  alto- 
gether, and  to  replace  it  by  a  completely  carbonised  substance. 

Thus  coal  may  be  said,  speaking  broadly,  to  be  composed  of  two 
constituents :  firstly,  mineral  charcoal ;  and  secondly,  coal  proper. 
The  nature  of  the  mineral  charcoal  has  long  since  been  determined. 
Its  structure  shows  it  to  consist  of  the  remains  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants,  reduced  to  little  more  than  their  carbon.  Again, 
some  of  the  coal  is  made  up  of  the  crushed  and  flattened  bark,  or 
outer  coat,  of  the  stems  of  plants,  the  inner  wood  of  which  has  com- 
pletely decayed  away.  But  what  I  may  term  the  "  saccular  matter "' 
of  the  coal,  which,  either  in  its  primary  or  in  its  degraded  form,  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  bituminous  coals  I  have 
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examined,  is  certainly  not  mineral  charcoal ;  nor  is  its  structure  that 
of  any  stem  or  leaf.  Hence,  its  real  nature  is,  at  first,  by  no  means 
apparent,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

The  first  person  who  threw  any  light  upon  the  problem,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  was  the  well-known  geologist.  Professor 
Morris.  It  is  now  thirty-four  years  since  he  carefully  described  and 
figured  the  coin-shaped  bodies,  or  larger  sacs,  as  I  have  called  them, 
in  a  note  appended  to  the  famous  paper  "  On  the  Coalbrookdale 
Coal-Field,"  published  at  that  time,  by  the  present  President  of  the 
Geological  Society,  Mr.  Prestwich.  With  much  sagacity.  Professor 
Morris  divined  the  real  nature  of  these  bodies,  and  boldly  affirmed 
them  to  be  the  spore-cases  of  a  plant  allied  to  the  living  club-mosses. 

But  discovery  sometimes  makes  a  long  halt ;  and  it  is  only  a  few 
years  since  Mr.  Carruthers  determined  the  plant  (or  rather  one  of  the 
plants)  which  produces  these  spore-cases,  by  finding  the  discoidal 
sacs  still  adherent  to  the  leaves  of  the  fossilised  cone  which  produced 
them.  He  gave  the  name  of  Fleiningites  gracilis  to  the  plant  of  which 
the  cones  form  a  part.  The  branches  and  stem  of  this  plant  are  not 
yet  certainly  known,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Lcpidodendroti,  the  remains  of  which  abound  in  the  coal 
formation.  The  Lepidodendra  were  shrubs  and  trees,  which  put  one 
more  in  mind  of  an  Araiuaria  than  of  any  other  familiar  plant ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  fruiting  branches  were  terminated  by  cones,  or 
catkins,  somewhat  like  the  bodies  so  named  in  a  fir,  or  a  willow. 
These  conical  fruits,  however,  did  not  produce  seeds  ;  but  the  leaves 
of  which  they  were  composed  bore  upon  their  surfaces  sacs  full  of 
spores  or  sporangia,  such  as  those  one  sees  on  the  under  surface  of  a 
bracken  leaf.  Now  it  is  these  sporangia  of  the  Lepidodendroid  plant 
Flemingites  which  were  identified  by  Mr.  Carruthers  with  the  free 
sporangia  described  by  Professor  Morris,  which  are  the  same  as  the 
large  sacs  of  which  I  have  spoken.  And,  more  than  this,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  small  sacs  are  the  spores  which  were  originally  con- 
tained in  the  sporangia. 

The  living  club-mosses  are,  for  the  most  part,  insignificant  and 
creeping  herbs,  which,  superficially,  very  closely  resemble  true  mosses, 
and  none  of  them  reach  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  But, 
in  their  essential  structure,  they  very  closely  resemble  the  earliest 
Lepidodendroid  trees  of  the  coal :  their  stems  and  leaves  are  similar ; 
so  are  their  cones ;  and  no  less  like  are  the  sporangia  and  spores ; 
while  even  in  their  size,  the  spores  of  the  Lepidodendron  and  those  of 
the  existing  Lycopodium,  or  club-moss,  very  closely  approach  one 
another. 

Thus,  the  singular  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  greater 
and  the  smaller  sacs  of  the  Better  Bed  and  other  coals,  in  which  the 
primitive  structure  is  well  preserved,  are  simply  the  sporangia  and 
spores  of  certain  plants,  many  of  which  were  closely  allied  to  the 
existing  club-mosses.  And  if,  as  I  believe  it,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  ordinary  coal  is  nothing  but  "  saccular  "  coal  which  has  under- 
gone a  certain  amount  of  that  alteration  which,  if  continued,  would 
convert  it  into  anthracite  ;  then,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  coal  we  burn  is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of 
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the  spores  and  spore-cases  of  plants,  other  parts  of  which  have  fur- 
nished the  carbonised  stems  and  the  mineral  charcoal,  or  have  left 
their  impressions  on  the  surfaces  of  the  layer. 

Of  the  multitudinous  speculations  which,  at  various  times,  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of 
coal,  several  appear  to  be  negatived,  and  put  out  of  court,  by  the 
structural  facts  the  significance  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
explain.  These  facts,  for  example,  do  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that 
coal  is  an  accumulation  of  peaty  matter,  as  some  have  held. 

Again,  the  late  Professor  Quekett  was  one  of  the  first  observers 
who  gave  a  correct  description  of  what  I  have  termed  the  "  saccular  " 
structure  of  coal ;  and,  rightly  perceiving  that  this  structure  was 
something  quite  different  from  that  of  any  known  plant,  he  imagined 
that  it  proceeded  from  some  extinct  vegetable  organism  which  was 
peculiarly  abundant  amongst  the  coal-forming  plants.  But  this 
explanation  is  at  once  shown  to  be  untenable  when  the  smaller  and 
the  larger  sacs  are  proved  to  be  spores  or  sporangia. 

Some,  once  more,  have  imagined  that  coal  was  of  a  submarine 
origin ;  and  though  the  notion  is  amply  and  easily  refuted  by  other 
considerations,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  comprehend  how  a  mass  of  light  and  resinous  spores  should  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  should  have  stopped  in  that  posi- 
tion if  they  had  got  there. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  that  all  coal  must  needs  have  had  the  same  structure,  or  that 
there  may  not  be  coals  in  which  the  proportions  of  wood  and  spores, 
or  spore-cases,  are  very  different  from  those  which  I  have  examined. 
All  I  repeat  is,  that  none  of  the  coals  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  have  enabled  me  to  observe  such  a  difference.  But,  according 
to  Principal  Dawson,  who  has  so  sedulously  examined  the  fossil 
remains  of  plants  in  North  America,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  vast 
accumulations  of  coal  in  that  country. 

"The  true  coal,"  says  Dr.  Dawson,  "consists  principally  of  the  flattened  bark  of 
Sigillarioid  and  other  trees,  intermixed  with  leaves  of  Ferns  and  Cordaites,  and 
other  herbaceous  debris,  and  with  fragments  of  decayed  wood,  constituting  '  mineral 
charcoal,'  all  these  materials  having  manifestly  alike  grown  and  accumulated  where 
we  find  them."* 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Principal  Dawson  in  London  last 
summer,  I  showed  him  my  sections  of  coal,  and  begged  him  to 
re-examine  some  of  the  American  coals  on  his  return  to  Canada, 
with  an  eye  to  the  presence  of  spores  and  sporangia,  such  as  I  was 
able  to  show  him  in  our  English  and  Scotch  coals.  He  has  been 
good  enough  to  do  so  ;  and  in  a  letter  dated  September  26th,  1870, 
he  informs  me  that  — 

"  Indications  of  spore-cases  are  rare,  except  in  certain  coarse  shaly  coals  and 
portions  of  coals,  and  in  the  roofs  of  the  seams.  The  most  marked  case  I  have  yet 
met  with  is  the  shaly  coal  referred  to  as  containing  Sporangites  in  ray  paper  on  the 
conditions  of  accumulation  of  coal  (ymtnial  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxii.  pp. 
115,  139,  and  165).  The  purer  coals  certainly  consist  principally  of  cubical  tissues 
with  some  true  woody  matter,  and  the  spore-cases,  etc.,  are  chiefly  in  the  coarse  and 

*  "Acadian  Geology,"  2nd  edition,  p.  138. 
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shaly  layers.  This  is  my  old  doctrine  in  my  two  papers  in  the  Jmirnal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  and  I  see  nothing  to  modify  it.  Your  observations,  however, 
make  it  probable  that  the  frequent  clear  spots  in  the  cannels  are  spore-cases." 

Dr.  Dawson's  results  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  numerous 
specimens  of  British  coal,  from  very  various  localities,  which  I  have 
examined,  tell  one  tale  as  to  the  prodominance  of  the  spore  and 
sporangium  element  in  their  composition  ;  and  as  it  is  exactly  in  the 
finest  and  pusest  coals,  such  as  the  Better-Bed  coal  of  Lowmoor,  that 
the  spores  and  sporangia  obviously  constitute  almost  the  entire  mass 
of  the  deposit. 

Coal,  such  as  that  which  has  been  described,  is  always  found  in 
sheets,  or  "  seams,"  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  many  feet 
in  thickness,  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  at  very  various 
depths,  between  beds  of  rock  of  different  kinds.  As  a  rule,  every 
seam  of  coal  rests  upon  a  thicker,  or  thinner,  bed  of  clay,  which  is 
known  as  "under-clay."  These  alternations  of  beds  of  coal,  clay,  and 
rock  may  be  repeated  many  times,  and  are  known  as  the  "coal 
measures ; "  and  in  some  regions,  as  in  South  Wales  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  coal-measures  attain  a  thickness  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  feet,  and  enclose  eighty  or  a  hundred  seams  of  coal,  each 
with  its  under-clay,  and  separated  from  those  above  and  below  by  beds 
of  sandstone  and  shale. 

The  position  of  the  beds  which  constitute  the  coal-measures  is  in- 
finitely diverse.  Sometimes  they  are  tilted  up  vertically,  sometimes 
they  are  horizontal,  sometimes  curved  into  great  basins  ^  sometimes 
they  come  to  the  surface,  sometimes  they  are  covered  up  by  thousands 
of  feet  of  rock.  But,  whatever  their  present  position,  there  is  abundant 
and  conclusive  evidence  that  every  under-clay  was  once  a  surface 
soil.  Not  only  do  carbonised  root  fibres  frequently  abound  in  these 
under-clays  ;  but  the  stools  of  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are  broken 
off  and  confounded  with  the  bed  of  coal,  have  been  repeatedly 
found  passing  into  radiating  roots,  still  embedded  in  the  under-clay. 
On  many  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  what  are  commonly  known 
as  "submarine  forests"  are  to  be  seen  at  low  water.  They  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  short  stools  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir  trees,  still  fixed 
by  their  long  roots  in  the  bed  of  blue  clay  in  which  they  originally 
grew.  If  one  of  these  submarine  forest  beds  should  be  gradually  de- 
pressed and  covered  up  by  new  deposits,  it  would  present  just  the 
same  characters  as  an  under-clay  of  the  coal,  if  the  Sigillaria  and 
Lepidodendron  of  the  ancient  world  \Yere  substituted  for  the  oak,  or  the 
beech,  of  our  own  times. 

In  a  tropical  forest,  at  the  present  day,  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
and  the  stools  of  such  trees  as  may  have  been  broken  by  the  violence 
of  storms,  remain  entire  for  but  a  short  time.  Contrary  to  what  might 
be  expected,  the  dense  wood  of  the  tree  decays,  and  suffers  from  the 
ravages  of  insects  more  swiftly  than  the  bark.  And  the  traveller, 
setting  his  foot  on  a  prostrate  trunk,  finds  that  it  is  a  mere  shell,  which 
breaks  under  his  weight,  and  lands  his  foot  amidst  the  insects,  or  the 
reptiles,  which  have  sought  food  or  refuge  within. 

The  trees  of  the  coal  forests  present  parallel  conditions.  When  the 
fallen  trunks  which  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  bed  of 
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coal  are  identifiable,  they  are  mere  double  shells  of  bark,  flattened 
together  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  woody  core ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  Principal  Dawson  discovered,  in  the  hollow  stools 
of  coal  trees  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  remains  of  snails,  millipedes,  and 
salamander-like  creatures,  embedded  in  a  deposit  of  a  different  charac- 
ter from  that  w'hich  surrounded  the  exterior  of  the  trees.  Thus,  in 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  formation  of  a  seam  of  coal,  we  must 
try  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  thick  forest,  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
trees  like  gigantic  club-mosses,  mares'-tails,  and  tree  ferns,  with,  here 
and  there,  some  that  had  more  resemblance  to  our  existing  3^ews  and 
fir-trees.  We  must  suppose  that,  as  the  seasons  rolled  by,  the  plants 
grew  and  developed  their  spores  and  seeds  ;  that  they  shed  these  in 
enormous  quantities,  which  accumulated  on  the  ground  beneath ;  and 
that,  every  now  and  then,  they  added  a  dead  frond  or  leaf;  or,  at 
longer  intervals,  a  rotten  branch,  or  a  dead  trunk,  to  the  mass. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  spores  and  seeds  no  doubt  fulfilled  their 
obvious  function,  and,  carried  by  the  wind  to  unoccupied  regions, 
extended  the  limits  of  the  forest ;  many  might  be  washed  away  by  rain 
into  streams,  and  be  lost ;  but  a  large  portion  must  have  remained,  to 
accumulate  like  beech-mast,  or  acorns,  beneath  the  trees  of  a  modern 
forest. 

But,  in  this  case,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  our  English  coal 
consist  of  stems  and  leaves  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does  ? 
What  is  the  reason  of  the  predominance  of  the  spores  and  spore-cases 
in  it  ? 

A  ready  answer  to  this  question  is  afforded  by  the  study  of  a  living 
full-grown  club-moss.  Shake  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  it  emits  a 
cloud  of  fine  dust,  which  falls  over  the  paper,  and  is  the  well-known 
Lycopodium  powder.  Now  this  pow'der  used  to  be,  and  I  believe  still 
is,  employed  for  two  objects,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  no  par- 
ticular connection  with  one  another.  It  is,  or  was,  employed  in 
making  lightning,  and  in  making  pills.  The  coats  of  the  spores  con- 
tain so  much  resinous  matter  that  a  pinch  of  Lycopodium  powder, 
thrown  through  the  flame  of  a  candle,  burns  with  an  instantaneous 
flash,  which  has  long  done  duty  for  lightning  on  the  stage.  And  the 
same  character  makes  it  a  capital  coating  for  pills ;  for  the  resinous 
powder  prevents  the  drug  from  being  wetted  by  the  saliva,  and  thus 
bars  the  nauseous  flavor  from  the  sensitive  papillce  of  the  tongue. 

But  this  resinous  matter,  which  lies  in  the  walls  of  the  spores  and 
sporangia,  is  a  substance  not  easily  altered  by  air  and  water,  and 
hence  tends  to  preserve  these  bodies,  just  as  the  bituminised  cere- 
cloth preserves  an  Egyptian  mummy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
merely  woody  stem  and  leaves  tend  to  rot,  as  fast  as  the  wood  of  the 
mummy's  cofan  has  rotted.  Thus  the  mixed  heap  of  spores,  leaves, 
and  stems  in  the  coal-forest  would  be  persistently  searched  b}^  the 
long-continued  action  of  air  and  rain ;  the  leaves  and  stems  would 
gradually  be  reduced  to  little  but  their  carbon,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  condition  of  mineral  charcoal  in  which  ^Ye  find  them  \  while  the 
spores  and  sporangia  remained  as  a  comparatively  unaltered  and  com- 
pact residuum. 

There  is,  indeed,  tolerably  clear  evidence  that  the  coal  must,  under 
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some  circumstances,  have  been  converted  into  a  substance  hard 
enough  to  be  rolled  into  pebbles,  while  it  yet  lay  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  for  in  some  seams  of  coal,  the  courses  of  rivulets,  which  must 
have  been  living  water,  while  the  stratum  in  which  their  remains  are 
found  was  still  at  the  surface,  have  been  observed  to  contain  rolled 
pebbles  of  the  very  coal  through  which  the  stream  has  cut  its  way. 

The  structural  facts  are  such  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
the  view  of  the  origin  of  such  coal  as  I  have  described,  which  has  just 
been  stated ;  but,  happily,  the  process  is  not  without  analogy  at  the 
present  da}'.  I  possess  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  "white-coal" 
from  Australia.  It  is  an  inflammable  material,  burning  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  having  much  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  oat-cake, 
which,  I  am  informed,  covers  a  considerable  area.  It  consists,  almost 
entirely,  of  a  compacted  mass  of  spores  and  spore-cases.  But  the  fine 
particles  of  blown  sand  which  are  scattered  through  it,  show  that  it 
must  have  accumulated,  subaerially,  upon  the  surface  of  a  soil  covered 
by  a  forest  of  cryptogamous  plants. 

As  regards  this  important  point  of  the  subaerial  region  of  coal,  I 
am  glad  to  find  myself  in  entire  accordance  with  Principal  Dawson, 
who  bases  his  conclusions  upon  other,  but  no  less  forcible,  considera- 
tions. In  a  passage,  which  is  the  continuation  of  that  already  cited, 
he  writes : — 

"  (3)  The  microscopical  structure  and  chemical  composition  of  the  beds  of  cannel 
coal  and  earthy  bitumen,  and  of  the  more  highly  bituminous  and  carbonaceous 
shale,  show  them  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the  fine  vegetable  mud'  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  ponds  and  shallow  lakes  of  modern  swamps.  When  such  fine  vege- 
table sediment  is  mixed,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  clay,  it  becomes  similar  to  the  bitu- 
minous limestone  and  calcareo-bituminous  shales  of  the  coal  measures.  (4)  A  few 
of  the  under-clays,  which  support  beds  of  coal,  are  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetable 
mud  above  referred  to  ;  but  the  greater  part  are  argillo-arenaceous  in  composition, 
with  little  vegetable  matter,  and  bleached  by  the  drainage  from  them  of  water  con- 
taining the  products  of  vegetable  decay.  They  are,  in  short,  loamy  or  clay  soils,  and 
must  have  been  sulftciently  above  water  to  admit  of  drainage.  The  absence  of  sul- 
phurets  and  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  connection  with  them,  prove  that, 
when  they  existed  as  soils,  rain-water,  and  not  sea-water,  percolated  them.  (5)  The 
coal  and  the  fossil  forests  present  many  evidences  of  subaerial  conditions.  IMost  of 
the  erect  and  prostrate  trees  had  become  hollow  shells  of  bark  before  they  were 
finally  embedded,  and  their  wood  had  broken  into  cubical  pieces  of  mineral  char- 
coal. Land-snails  and  galley-worms  {Xylobius)  crept  into  them,  and  they  became 
dens,  or  traps,  for  reptiles.  Large  quantities  of  mineral  charcoal  occur  on  the  sur- 
face of  all  the  large  beds  of  coal.  None  of  these  appearances  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  subaqueous  action.  (6)  Though  the  roots  of  the  Sigillaria  bear  more 
resemblance  to  the  rhizomes  of  certain  aquatic  plants ;  yet,  structurally,  they  are 
absolutely  identical  with  the  roots  of  Cycads,  which  the  stems  also  resemble. 
Further,  the  Sigillaria;  grew  on  the  same  soils  which  supported  Conifers,  Lcfidoden- 
dra,  Cordaifes,  and  Ferns  —  plants  which  could  not  have  grown  in  water.  Again, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  Piiunilaria  and  Asterophyllites,  there  is  a  re- 
markable absence  from  the  coal  measures  of  any  form  of  properly  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion. (7)  The  occurrence  of  marine,  or  brackish-water  animals,  in  the  roofs  of  coal 
beds,  or  even  in  the  coal  itself,  affords  no  evidence  of  subaqueous  accumulation, 
since  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  modern  submarine  forests.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  some  of  which  are  more  fully  stated  in  the  papers  already  referred  to, 
while  I  admit  that  the  areas  of  coal  accumulation  were  frequently  submerged,  I 
must  maintain  that  the  true  coal  is  a  subaerial  accumulation  by  vegetable  growth  on 
soils,  wet  and  swampy  it  is  true,  but  not  submerged." 

I  am  almost  disposed  to  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
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concession  of  "  wet  and  swampy ;  "  otherwise,  there  is  nothing  that  I 
know  of  to  be  said  against  this  excellent  conspectus  of  the  reasons  for 
beUeving  in  the  subaerial  origin  of  coal. 

But  the  coal  accumulated  upon  the  area  covered  by  one  of  the  great 
forests  of  the  carboniferous  epoch  would,  in  course  of  time,  have  been 
wasted  away  by  the  small,  but  constant,  wear  and  tear  of  rain  and 
streams,  had  the  land  which  supported  it  remained  at  the  same  level, 
or  been  gradually  raised  to  a  greater  elevation.  And,  no  doubt,  as 
much  coal  as  now  exists  has  been  destroyed,  after  its  formation,  in 
this  way.  What  are  now  known  as  coal  districts  owe  their  importance 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  areas  of  slow  depression,  during  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  the  carboniferous  epoch ;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  this 
circumstance,  mother  earth  was  enabled  to  cover  up  her  vegetable 
treasures,  and  preserve  them  from  destruction. 

Wherever  a  coal-field  now  exists,  there  must  formerly  have  been  free 
access  for  a  great  river,  or  for  a  shallow  sea,  bearing  sediment  in  the" 
shape  of  sand  and  mud.  When  the  coal-forest  area  became  slowly 
depressed,  the  waters  must  have  spread  over  it,  and  have  deposited 
their  burden  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  coal,  in  the  form  of  layers, 
which  are  now  converted  into  shale,  or  sandstone.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  rest,  in  which  the  superincumbent  shallow  waters  became 
completely  filled  up,  and  finally  replaced,  by  fine  mud,  which  settled 
down  into  a  new  under-clay,  and  furnished  the  soil  for  a  fresh  forest 
growth.  This  flourished,  and  heaped  up  its  spores  and  wood  into 
coal,  until  the  stage  of  slow  depression  recommenced.  And,  in  sonie 
localities,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  process  was  repeated  until  the 
first  of  the  alternating  beds  had  sunk  to  near  three  miles  below  its 
original  level  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  reflecting  on  the  statement,  thus  briefly  made,  of  the  main  facts 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  coal  formed  during  the  carboniferous 
epoch,  two  or  three  considerations  suggest  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  phantom  of  geological  time  rises  before 
the  student  of  this,  as  of  all  other,  fragments  of  the  history  of  our 
earth  —  springing  irrepressibly  out  of  the  facts,  like  the  Djin  from  the 
jar  which  the  fisherman  so  incautiously  opened ;  and  like  the  Djin 
again,  being  vaporous,  shifting,  and  indefinable,  but  unmistakably 
gigantic.  However  modest  the  bases  of  one's  calculation  may  be,  the 
minimum  of  time  assignable  to  the  coal  period  remains  something 
stupendous. 

Principal  Dawson  is  the  last  person  likely  to  be  guilty  of  exaggera- 
tion in  this  matter,  and  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it : — 

"  The  rate  of  accumulation  of  coal  was  very  slow.  The  climate  of  the  period,  in 
the  northern  temperate  zone,  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  true  conifers  show 
rings  of  growth,  not  larger,  nor  much  less  distinct  than  those  of  many  of  their 
modern  congeners.  The  Sigillariic  and  Calamites  were  not,  as  often  supposed,  com- 
posed wholly,  or  even  principally,  of  lax  and  soft  tissues,  or  necessarily  short-lived. 
The  former  had,  it  is  true,  a  very  thick  inner  bark ;  but  their  dense  woody  axis, 
their  thick  and  nearly  imperishable  outer  bark,  and  their  scanty  and  rigid  foliage, 
would  indicate  no  very  rapid  growth  or  decay.  In  the  case  of  the  SigHlaricv,  the 
variations  in  the  leaf-scars  in  different  parts  of  the  trunk,  the  intercalation  of  new 
ridges  at  the  surface  representing  that  of  new  woody  wedges  in  the  axis,  the  trans- 
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verse  marks  left  by  the  stages  of  upward  growth,  all  indicate  that  several  years  must 
have  been  required  for  the  growth  of  stems  of  moderate  size.  The  enormous  roots 
of  these  trees,  and  the  condition  of  the  coal-swamps,  must  have  exempted  them  from 
the  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  violence.  They  probably  fell  in  successive 
generations  from  natural  decay ;  and  making  every  allowance  for  other  materials, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  every  foot  of  thickness  of  pure  bituminous  coal  implies 
the  quiet  growth  and  fall  of  at  least  fifty  generations  of  Sigillaria-,  and  therefore  an 
undisturbed  condition  of  forest  growth  enduring  through  many  centuries.  Further, 
there  is  evidence  that  an  immense  amount  of  loose  parenchymatous  tissue,  and  even 
of  wood,  perished  by  decay,  and  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  even  the  most 
durable  tissues  may  have  disappeared  in  this  way  ;  so  that,  in  many  coal-seams,  we 
may  have  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  produced." 

Undoubtedly  the  force  of  these  reflections  is  not  diminished  when 
the  bituminous  coal,  as  in  Britain,  consists  of  accumulated  spores  and 
spore-cases,  rather  than  of  stems.  But,  suppose  we  adopt  Principal 
Dawson's  assumption,  that  one  foot  of  coal  represents  fifty  genera- 
tions of  coal  plants  ;  and,  further,  make  the  moderate  supposition  that 
each  generation  of  coal  plants  took  ten  years  to  come  to  maturity  — 
then,  each  foot-thickness  of  coal  represents  five  hundred  years.  The 
superimposed  beds  of  coal  in  one  coal-field  may  amount  to  a  thick- 
ness of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  therefore  the  coal  alone,  in  that  field, 
represents  500  x  50  =  25,000  3^ears.  But  the  actual  coal  is  but  an 
insignificant  portion  of  the  total  deposit,  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
may  amount  to  between  two  and  three  miles  of  vertical  thickness. 
Suppose  it  be  12,000  feet  —  which  is  two  hundred  and'  forty  times 
the  thickness  of  the  actual  coal  —  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
believe  it  may  not  have  taken  two  hundred  and  forty  times  as  long 
to  form  ?  I  know  of  none.  But,  in  this  case,  the  time  which  the 
coal-field  represents  would  be  25,000  X  240  =  6,000,000  years.  As 
affording  a  definite  chronology,  of  course  such  calculations  as  these 
are  of  no  value  \  but  they  have  much  use  in  fixing  one's  attention 
upon  a  possible  minimum.  A  man  may  be  puzzled  if  he  is  asked 
how  long  Rome  took  a-building ;  but  he  is  proverbially  safe  if  he 
affirms  it  not  to  have  been  built  in  a  day;  —  and  our  geological  calcu- 
lations are  all,  at  present,  pretty  much  on  that  footing. 

A  second  consideration  which  the  study  of  the  coal  brings  promi- 
nently before  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  palaeontology 
is,  that  the  coal  Flora,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  enormous  period  of 
time  which  it  lasted,  and  to  the  still  vaster  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  it  flourished,  underwent  little  change  while  it  endured,  and,  in 
its  peculiar  characters,  differs  strangely  little  from  that  which  at 
present  exists. 

The  same  species  of  plants  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  coal-field,  and  the  youngest  are  not  sensibly 
different  from  the  oldest.  But  more  than  this.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  carboniferous  period  is  separated  from  us  by  more  than  the 
whole  time  represented  by  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations, 
the  great  tj'pes  of  vegetation  were  as  distinct  then  as  now.  The 
structure  of  the  modern  club-moss  furnishes  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Lepidodcndra,  and  the  fronds  of  some  of 
the  ancient  ferns  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  existing  ones.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the  world, 
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at  present,  any  forest  which  bears  more  than  a  rough  analogy  with  a 
coal-forest.  The  types  may  remain,  but  the  details  of  their  form, 
their  relative  proportions,  their  associates,  are  all  altered.  And  the 
tree-fern  forest  of  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand,  gives  one  only  a  faint 
and  remote  image  of  the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world. 

Once  more,  an  invariably-recurring  lesson  of  geological  history,  at 
whatever  point  its  study  is  taken  up  :  the  lesson  of  the  almost  infi- 
nite slowness  of  the  modification  of  living  forms.  The  lines  of  the 
pedigrees  of  living  things  break  off  almost  before  they  begin  to 
converge. 

Finally,  yet  another  curious  consideration.  Let  us  suppose  that 
one  of  the  stupid,  salamander-like  Labyrinthodohts,  which  pottered, 
with  much  belly  and  little  leg,  like  Falstaff  in  his  old  age,  among 
the  coal-forests,  could  have  had  thinking  power  enough  in  his  small 
brain  to  reflect  upon  the  showers  of  spores  which  kept  on  falling 
through  years  and  centuries,  while  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  million 
fulfilled  its  apparent  purpose,  and  reproduced  the  organism  which 
gave  it  birth,  surely  he  might  have  been  excused  for  moralising  upon 
the  thoughtless  and  wanton  extravagance  which  Nature  displayed  in 
her  operations. 

But  we  have  the  advantage  over  our  shovel-headed  predecessor  — 
or  possibly  ancestor  —  and  can  perceive  that  a  certain  vein  of  thrift 
runs  through  this  apparent  prodigality.  Nature  is  never  in  a  hurr}^, 
and  seems  to  have  had  always  before  her  eyes  the  adage,  '■'  Keep  a 
thing  long  enough,  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it."  She  has  kept  her 
beds  of  coal  many  millions  of  years  without  being  able  to  find  much 
use  for  them ;  she  has  sent  them  down  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  sea- 
beasts  could  make  nothing  of  them  ;  she  has  raised  them  up  into  dry 
land,  and  laid  the  black  veins  bare,  and  still,  for  ages  and  ages,  there 
was  no  living  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  could  see  any  sort 
of  value  in  them ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  that 
she  turned  a  new  creature  out  of  her  workshop,  who  by  degrees 
acquired  sufficient  wits  to  make  a  fire,  and  then  to  discover  that  the 
black  rock  would  burn. 

I  suppose  that  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  Julius  Caesar 
was  good  enough  to  deal  with  Britain  as  we  have  dealt  with  New 
Zealand,  the  primeval  Briton,  blue  with  cold  and  woad,  may  have 
known  that  the  strange  black  stone,  of  which  he  found  lumps  here  and 
there  in  his  wanderings,  would  burn,  and  so  help  to  warm  his  body 
and  cook  his  food.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  swarmed  into  the  land. 
The  English  people  grew  into  a  powerful  nation,  and  Nature  still 
waited  for  a  full  return  for  the  capital  she  had  invested  in  the  ancient 
club-mosses.  The  eighteenth  century  arrived,  and  with  it  James 
Watt.  The  brain  of  that  man  was  the  spore  out  of  which  was  de- 
veloped the  steam-engine,  and  all  the  prodigious  trees  and  branches 
of  modern  industry  which  have  grown  out  of  this.  But  coal  is  as  much 
an  essential  condition  of  this  growth  and  development  as  carbonic  acid 
is  for  that  of  a  club-moss.  Wanting  coal,  we  could  not  have  smelted 
the  iron  needed  to  make  our  engines,  nor  have  worked  our  engines 
when  we  had  got  them.  But  take  away  the  engines,  and  the  great 
towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  vanish  like  a  dream.     Manu- 
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factures  give  place  to  agriculture  and  pasture,  and  not  ten  men  can 
live  where  now  ten  thousand  are  amply  supported. 

Thus,  all  this  abundant  wealth  of  money  and  of  vivid  life  is  Nature's 
interest  upon  her  investment  in  club-mosses,  and  the  like,  so  long  ago. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  coal  w^hich  is  burnt  in  yielding  this  interest  ? 
Heat  comes  out  of  it,  light  comes  out  of  it,  and  if  we  could  gather 
together  all  that  goes  up  the  chimney,  and  all  that  remains  in  the 
grate  of  a  thoroughly-burnt  coal-fire,  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and 
mineral  matters,  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  the  coal.  But  these  are 
the  very  matters  with  which  Nature  supplied  the  club-mosses  which 
made  the  coal.  She  is  paid  back  principal  and  interest  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  she  straightway  invests  the  carbonic  acid,  the  water,  and 
the  ammonia  in  new  forms  of  life,  feeding  with  them  the  plants  that 
now  live.  Thrifty  Nature  !  Surely  no  prodigal,  but  most  notable  of 
housekeepers ! 

Thomas  H.  Huxley. 


A   DAY   IN   QUEBEC. 


WE  had  arranged  to  start  in  the  early  morning  out  to  Spencer 
Wood  and  Governor's  Place.  Down  the  bay  the  day  before 
we  had  been  tossed  and  tumbled  and  almost  swamped  in  a  gale  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  murky  skies  were  yet  dripping  a  misty,  foggy  atmo- 
sphere. Down  to  the  market  square  we  drove  for  a  cup  of  cocoa,  and 
then  went  leisurely  down  Fabrique  Street  to  the  Rue  St.  Jean  and  out 
the  St.  John's  gate,  along  the  narrow,  high-walled  roads,  and  then 
dashed  away  through  St.  Roche,  towards  open  country  —  the  lumber- 
ing caleche  rattling  us  about  like  a  single  pill  in  a  box. 

"  Sillery  mousseux,"  the  driver  whispered,  and  knowing  the  place, 
we  turned  in  toward  the  St.  Charles  river  and  a  chop-house  —  or 
"Cafe  Restaurant,"  as  the  small  lettered  door-plate  read  —  near  by. 
The  tide  was  going  out,  yet  even  as  high  up  as  the  General  Hospital 
there  remained  a  few  yachts  and  lighter-vessels,  their  white  sails  hang- 
ing drearily  and  listlessly  in  the  heavy  air. 

Through  the  mist  and  fog  a  great  crowd  could  be  seen  on  the  beach, 
and  we  went  to  it,  our  interest  deepening  as  we  neared  and  the  sober 
faces  turned  so  inquiringly  toward  us.  There  were  not  many  there  — 
a  few  sailors  and  people  from  the  neighboring  houses.  With  eyes 
upon  the  ground  and  arms  folded,  they  stood  waiting.  On  an  old 
spar  near  by  sat  a  woman  wringing  her  hands  and  crying,  "  The  poor 
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boy,  the  poor  boy ; "  and  close  to  her  stood  another,  mute  with  grief, 
■her  tearless  eyes  fixed  upon  an  outstretched  form.  It  was  all  plain 
now  —  a  child  had  been  drowned. 

The  men  stepped  back  as  we  came  forward,  respectfully  lifting  their 
caps  —  more  to  the  dead  boy  than  to  us  —  and  making  way  for  us  to 
get  near  the  body  of  the  poor  boy.  It  had  but  just  been  discovered 
and  brought  ashore.  The  embroidered  piqua  trousers  and  jacket  were 
yet  dripping,  and  the  hair,  chesnut  and  curly,  was  glued  with  blood  to 
the  forehead.  "  He  belonged  to  the  parish  over  the  river,"  remarked 
one  of  the  men — "to  Charlesbourg."  "And  was  a  lad,  sir,  as  we  all 
liked,"  added  another,  and  he  handed  us  a  book  soaked  and  almost  in 
pieces.  From  one  and  another  we  at  length  got  the  whole  story.  He 
lived  in  the  little  village  across  the  river,  and  almost  daily  wandered 
along  the  shore,  reading  and  making  friends  with  the  boatmen  and 
river-men.  The  day  before  he  had  gone  to  sleep  while  sitting  on  a 
favorite  seat  reading,  and  falling  on  a  rock,  was  so  stunned  that  the 
tide  —  the  tide  which  the  little  fellow  had  so  delighted  in  watching — 
enveloped  him  in  its  treacherous  arms  and  carried  him  away,  only  to 
return  him  in  the  morning  a  bit  of  lifeless  clay. 

Poor  boy !  We  all  looked  on  with  moistened  eyes ;  all  save  the 
wretched  mother,  who  still  stood  fixed  with  unspeakable  grief.  Silently 
we  waited.  I  opened  the  water-soaked  book,  and  through  the  mist  saw 
what  it  was  —  a  work  of  Dickens.  Almost  at  the  beginning  a  leaf  was 
turned  down,  as  if  there  the  little  fellow  had  read  his  last  lines.  It  was 
an  account  of  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter,  Australian  Passenger 
Ship,"  and  just  under  the  turned  part  of  the  leaf  I  read  the  letter  of  a 
sister  inquiring  for  a  lost  brother : — "  My  dear  brother  had  bright 
gray  eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile."  O  poor  sister!  well  for  you  to  be 
far  from  that  scene  and  keep  that  as  your  last  remembrance  of  him. 
O  stricken  mother !  well  for  you  had  you  preceded  your  idolised  son. 

The  great,  rough  ship-workmen,  with  tears  coursing  down  their 
bronzed  cheeks,  came  and  placed  him  ever  so  gently  on  a  stretcher  — 
a  stretcher  covered  with  a  fine  Bedouin  shawl  —  and  started  away  with 
him.  Silently  the  crowd  followed.  The  woman  accompanying  the 
mother  came,  and  between  her  sobs  asked  us  to  go  with  them,  "  You 
are  very  kind,"  said  she,  "  and  perhaps  you  will  go  with  her ;  she  will 
need  some  one."  Poor  woman,  grief-stricken  mother,  it  will  take  one 
greater  than  a  stranger,  or  the  priest,  or  any  one  merely  mortal,  to 
reconcile  you  this  day  to  so  afilictive  a  visitation ! 

So  we  passed  over  to  the  village  and  the  desolate  home  —  a  com- 
fortable, better-class  cottage.  In  the  afternoon,  in  solemn  procession 
we  went  to  the  little  parish  church.  At  the  door  the  coffin  was  met 
by  the  rector,  who  commenced  to  read  the  beautiful  and  solemn 
burial  service : 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord :  he  that 
believeth  in  Me,  though  he  was  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die. 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and  though  after  my  death  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,  whom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  behold,  and  not  another." 
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The  church  was  full  of  symi^athising  hearts.  They  bowed  their 
heads  and  wept.  The  choir  in  tremulous  voices  commenced  the 
anthem : 

"  Lord,  let  me  know  my  end,  and  the  number  of  my  days ;  that  I 
may  be  certified  how  long  I  have  to  live. 

"  Behold,  Thou  hast  my  days  as  it  were  a  span  long,  and  my  age  is 
even  as  nothing  in  respect  of  Thee ;  and  verily  every  man  living  is 
altogether  vanity," 

We  knew  none  of  these  people.  A  few  hours  before  they  were 
nothing  more  to  us  than  were  the  stone  pillars  of  Durham  Terrace. 
Yet  now  we  found  our  handkerchief  getting  damp  with  the  moisture 
of  tears.  Ar(5und  us  people  were  sobbing ;  near  by  sat  a  little  girl 
weeping  bitterly.  In  every  note  from  the  singers  there  was  emotion. 
It  was  getting  oppressive,  so  taking  our  hat  we  stole  away  from  the 
sad  scene  —  sadder  than  any  we  had  ever  before  seen.  It  was  a 
heavy  heart  we  carried  back  over  the  river  that  evening ;  yet  a  heart 
somehow  awakening  to  new  thoughts.  The  simple  scenes  of  the 
day  had  lifted  a  corner  of  the  dark  mantle  of  skepticism  and  illiberality 
overhanging  it,  and  wrote  with  doubting  and  diffident  hand,  ''  Charity." 
New  thoughts,  bringing  light,  accompanied  us  around  by  St.  Peter's 
street  in  Lower  Town,  up  the  steep  mountain-side  and  by  the  ancient 
little  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  from  which  the  vesper 
chimes  were  sounding. 

The  clouds  of  the  morning  had  spent  themselves  in  a  heavy  shower, 
and  there  was  a  mournful  sweetness  in  the  sound  of  the  water-pipes 
as  they  carried  away  the  little  streams  from  the  yet  dripping  house- 
tops —  as  if  singing  a  soft  cradle  lullaby  or  chaunting  a  solemn  little 
dirge.  We  went  up  through  Prescott  Gate  and  stopped  by  the  Cupid's 
fountain  in  the  Place  d'Arms.  The  dirge  no  longer  rang  in  our  ears, 
the  lullaby  v/as  hushed;  but  the  little  gods,  flinging  high  their  arms, 
scattered  the  tall  streams  around  the  broad  basin  —  a  song  of  joy,  of 
love,  of  triumph. 

Olin  Scherer. 


HISTRY   UV   THE  WAW. 
By  Mozis  Addums. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Waw  in  Jvirul  and  Waw  in  Perticklcr.  Ainshnnt  as  Cumpyard 
with  Moddun  Watvfar.  Ekjmmt  uv  Distunts.  Coz  tiv  all  IFaw. 
Cozzes  iiv  our  Waw. 

'AW  in  jinrul  nieens  fitin.  Frigzarmpul,  I  bungs  you  in 
the  nose  and  you  mash  my  mouth,  and  we  both  swets  and 
cusses  and  keeps  on  doin  our  levil  best  ontwill  one  gins  out  and 
hollers  "nuff."  That's  victry  and  peece ;  and  ef  the  fite  hev  bin  a 
far  fite,  no  oversizin  and  no  goudjin,  then  we  shakes  bans  and  luvs  one 
nuther  better'n  befo'.  But  ef  you  ar  bigger'n  me,  to  begin  with,  and 
then  gits  outsiders  to  jine  you  and  my  oan  suvvants  to  jine  you,  and 
so  beats  me  (which  you  wood'n  hev  beat  me  ef  they  had'n  jined  you), 
then  that  may  be  victry  but  not  peece  —  at  least,  not  the  rite  kine 
uv  peece.  Becoz  why  ?  Becoz  j^ou'll  never  convintz  me  it  was  a  far 
fite  and  that  I  was  rong,  and  you'll  nuvver  fergiv  me,  nuvver.  To  be 
sho',  you've  beat  me ;  but  ef  I  don't  luv  and  admier  you  for  a  doin  uv 
it,  then  you  calls  me  a  "  onrepentant  rebbul,"  and  hates  me  foruvver 
mo.     Which  it  is  human  nacher. 

The  crowd  injoys  a  fite,  and  hollers  hooraw  for  the  one  that  whips, 
no  matter  v/ho  he  is  or  how  he  dun  it.  But  ef  there  is  a  mean  dog  in 
the  crowd  which  eggz  on  the  fite,  a  hoapin  both  sides  will  git  kilt  and 
a  holl'rin  "  far  play "  all  the  tiem,  you  kin  safely  bet  that  dog  cum 
frum  Inglun ;  and  he  aint  no  Bull-dog  neither,  but  a  Ker.  And  ef 
thar  is  a  good  feller  in  the  crowd  which  thinks  thar  aint  no  far  play 
and  that  the  fite  is  all  rong  anyway,  he  is  a  Kopperhed,  and  a  durn 
site  wuss'n  the  onpennytunt  rebbul. 

^  Alltho  a  fiss-fite  ar  a  emblum  of  waw  in  the  abstrac,  taint  igzackle 
the  saim  thing,  fer  the  rezin  that  it  don't  larst  so  long,  and  you  don't 
rekwire  no  Quartomarsters  and  Kuntracters  (which  they  ought  to  be 
call'd  Ixpanders)  to  bring  you  in  det  arfter  the  fite  ar  over.  As  fer 
waw  in  Pertickler,  thar  is  vayus  kines  uv  waws  ;  frinstants,  when  a 
parsal  uv  pizants  or  Inglish  attax  a  gang  uv  inch-worrums  or  Frentch- 
muns,  that  ar  a  Waw  uv  Rases.  Then  thar  is  a  Waw  uv  Seckshuns, 
sich  as  our  late  waw.  Agin,  thar  is  a  Waw  uv  Plunder,  which  the 
Wraddykills  inoggerate  and  karry  on  with  grate  curridge.  Finally, 
thar's  Sivvil  Waw  —  the  mednin  uv  which  will  be  printed  in  big 
letters,  blud-red,  in  the  course  of  Wraddykill  ivvents,  and  Olliver 
Krumble's  pewny  tempess  in  a  tee-pott  won't  be  nowhar.  But  who 
is  a  goingter  be  our  Olliver  Krumble  ?  Eye !  thar's  the  wrubbe. 
He'll  tern  up,  rite  side  up,  I  reckin,  when  the  tiem  cumes.  Arfter  the 
jackawls  kills  the  cow,  then  comes  the  Liun  with  his  tail  in  ar  and  his 
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might}''  vois,  which  says,  "  Git  out,  you  nasty  stinkin  littel  retches  "  ; 
and  the  whole  Kongris  uv  'em  dispusses  and  is  seen  no  mo.  I  got 
my  eye  on  the  verry  man  to  be  our  Olliver,  but  I  calls  no  naims. 

The  fiss  was  the  primmytiv  weepun,  and  a  man's  natchrul  amyuni- 
shin  war  always  reddy ;  he  didn't  hav  to  lern  how  to  "  lode  in  9 
tiems  "  ;  his  Manual  war  in  his  hand,  and  his  Hardy's  Tactics  war  at 
the  eend  uv  his  nuckils.  He  didn't  stand  in  need  uv  44kashuns,  but 
his  brave  brest  war  a  pummanent  wuk  on  which  he  could  rely ;  and 
the  man  that  dug  dirt  in  them  days  was  the  man  that  war  travlin 
homewuds  in  a  hurry,  with  his  hed  smasht  and  his  appytite  for  fitin 
squincht. 

That  was  a  rude  and  barbrus  age  when  they  set  a  vally  on  kurridge 
—  a  kind  uv  truk  that  erges  men  to  git  clost  to  one  anuther  and  hang 
on  like  a  cock-eye  Majer-Jinrul  to  a  silvur  spune.  It  was  a  kowud 
and  a  merdrer  that  fust  used  a  klub.  Kain  was  the  fust  inventer,  and, 
in  that  sence,  the  fust  Yanky ;  and  the  klub  was  the  fust  dawn  uv 
sivlezashun  —  for  the  objick  uv  mankine,  ewer  sinse  Abil  was  kilt, 
has  bin  to  git  furder  and  furderer  off  from  each  uther  when  they  fites  ; 
and  the  mo  sivvylized  they  gits,  the  mo  they  hates  to  come  squar  ujd 
to  the  mark.  So  it  seams  ole-fashin  fiss-fitin  is  the  test  uv  kurridge  ; 
and  sivvylizashun,  uv  which  we  boast  so  much,  is  but  the  progriss  uv 
kowudiss. 

Thus  the  ellymunt  uv  distunts  consecutes  the  dififrunce  betwix 
ainshunt  and  moddun  wawfar.  And  it  ar  a  kuyus  fack  that  the 
furder  fiters  git  frum  one  nuther  the  mo  ankshus  they  is  to  perteck 
themself.  Men  that  boxes  don't  war  no  brestplates  ;  but  no  suner 
was  slings,  bow  and  arrers,  and  speers  inventid,  than  shields  was 
brought  into  use.  Arfter  that  come  cattypelters,  which  throde  ded 
cats  at  the  inemy,  and  ball-heisters,  which  flung  rock  balls  at  'em,  and 
tormentums  which  tormented  'em  ;  and  then  they  hid  in  fotes  and 
wall  towns,  and  that  nesessytated  battrin  rammers ;  and  arfter  gun- 
pouder  was  inventid,  seege  guns.  The  Romun  sode  wasnt  no  longer'n 
a  bowee-nife,  and  the  way  to  make  it  longer  was  to  talk  a  step  forrard  ; 
but  Wolter  Skot  says  Fitts  Jeemses  blaid  was  both  sode  and  sheeld  — 
a  cumfuttable  wepin  it  must  hav  bin  —  wisht  I  had  one  uv  'em  ;  and 
the  sodes  uv  calvary  in  our  day  is  long  as  a  Romun  sode  and  2  steps 
addid  —  for  the  Romuns  was  duk-leggd  and  couldn't  take  long  steps  ; 
but  noboddy,  Fedrul  or  Cunfedrit  calvary,  ewer  got  clost  enuf  to  use 
'em,  'ceppin  it  was  Von  Bok,  which  had  him  a  feerful  implerment  that 
sliced  beds  harf  a  mile  off  with  pufifik  eese. 

Agin,  when  our  waw  cummenst  at  i  Menasses,  both  sides  stud 
up  and  fit  in  the  opin  feel  ;  but  in  the  larst  campain,  when  Grant 
attactid  Lee,  nary  a  battil  was  begun  till  both  sides  had  intrencht 
hewily ;  and  finely  the  whole  kit  and  bilin  uv  'em  went  into  the  groun 
at  Petersbug,  like  them  menny  moals  or  mussrats.  Thar  warn't  no 
Jacksun  thar  to  wreply  to  Bee,  "  Ser,  we'll  give  'em  the  baynit,"  for 
4  yeer  uv  waw  had  teecht  'em  sivvylizashun  —  which  is  bildin,  fust  to 
perteck  frum  the  ellymunts,  and  then  from  deth  in  a  globbuler  fom  — 
to  witt,  bullits  and  cannun  ballses. 

But,  cummin  back  to  the  ellymunt  uv  distunts,  how  bewtifle  it  were 
igzampled  in  the  riful  cannun  and  the  iun-klad  shippe.     You  gits  a 
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gun  that  shoot  5  miel,  and  immejitly  wrops  yoself  up  in  8-inch  iun, 
greezed  at  that ;  and  this  are  moddun  pluk,  utherwise  called  the 
"march  uv  minde."  The  ellymunt  uv  distunts  will  be  fully  devellupt 
and  the  jole  uv  sivvylizashun  will  be  reecht  only  when  battils  is  fit 
"  onsite  onseen,"  as  it  war — the  kombytunts  bein  totely  invizzebil  to 
one  nuther  (like  a  eklipps  uv  the  mune),  and  eech  seprit  sojer  drest  in 
a  revolvin  turrit,  slusht  with  goose-greece  —  which  would  be  a  pritty 
yunefom  and  a  durebil. 

We  come  now  to  the  coz  uv  all  waw,  and  the  coz  or  cozzes  uv  our 
waw.  "The  indistrucktibul  root  uv  all  waw,"  says  Koozan,  "is  the 
pertickler  idees  uv  diffrunt  nashuns  uv  the  same  epok,"  and  much  root 
it  is,  I  should  certny  say.  It  panes  me  no  littil  to  put  micef  in  opper- 
zishin  to  so  grate  a  flossfer  as  Koozan  ;  but  I  carnt  help  thinkin  that 
the  reel  root  uv  waw  and  evvry  uther  misry  in  this  life  is,  fussly  and 
fomusly,  the  devlishness  uv  human  nacher,  and  seckinl)^,  the  want  uv 
kommun  sense.  However,  Koozan  goes  on  to  say  that  theese  here 
same  pertickler  idees  "dont  know  therselves  as  pertickler  idees  — 
that  is,  ixklusiv  and  false;  but  regardin  uv  therself  as  true  —  that  is, 
as  complete  and  absloot  —  they  asspires  to  dominyun,  and  rencounters 
one  anuther  in  this  pretenchun  uv  a  bein  alone  true  and  alone  wuthy 
uv  dominyun." 

Thar  'tis.  Aply  the  abuv  to  Gnu-Inglun,  and  see  how  it  fitts  like  a 
kwart  uv  klams  into  the  verteous  kraw  uv  a  Yanky  skulemom.  Who 
regardid  thar  idees  as  aloan  true  ?  Who  cunsiderd  themself  alone 
wuthy  uv  dominyun  .''  Who  rejectid  the  Peece  Kongris  and  renkoun- 
terd  the  South  in  this  pretenchun  uv  the  supeyorrity  uv  thar  pertickler 
idees  ?  Whos  pertickler  idees  was  in  reallity  "  false  and  igsklusiv  "  t 
Whar  was  religin  ?  Whar  was  nollidge  ?  Whar  was  progris  ?  Whar 
was  humannity  ?  Whar  was  the  hub  uv  the  univuss  ?  Whar  was  the 
umbillycuss  uv  kreashun  ?     Whar  was  Bosting  ? 

Ecko  ansers,  "  Thar ! "  And  the  acusin'  vois  uv  histry  says  sollumly, 
"  Thar  ! !  har  !  ! !  ah  ! !  !  !  "  And  the  acused  party  larfs  in  his  shoddy 
sleeve  at  histry,  and  keeps  on  declarin  uv  a  divvydend  uv  20  pussent 
per  munth  on  his  hi-tariff  pertecktid  manufackchers.  Which  most 
peepil  that's  a  makin  the  saim  amount  uv  munny  would  do  the  like- 
wise. And  jest  as  long  as  thar  is  a  20  pussent  per  munth  divvydend 
on  pertickler  and  igsklusiv  idees,  jest  that  long  them  idees  will  -^nx- 
\2\\,  puffass  O  kneefass  (as  they  says  in  Lattin),  and  thar'll  be  no  peace 
on  this  continent  until  them  idees  is  evrywhar  adoptid.  Sich  is  the 
devlishness  in  Gnu-Inglun  (I  carnt  call  it  human)  nacher,  which  was 
the  coz  uv  the  waw. 

On  the  part  uv  the  South  the  cozzes  was  difrunt,  and  ariz  frum  the 
absinthe  uv  kommun  sence,  in  billeevin,  fust,  that  cottun  was  king ; 
seckin,  that  the  just  cause  always  pervales  ;  thudly,  that  'twant  gwine 
to  larst  long ;  and  4thle,  in  not  knowin  that  (whilst  battils  meens  fitin 
and  pluk  will  tell)  waw,  in  a  lerdge  sense,  meens  bizniss,  and  rekwires 
bizniss  men  futto  carry  it  on  proper. 

Ef  cottun  ar  king  (which  noboddy  nuvver  doubted  it),  it  ar  when  he 
arays  hisef  in  the  shape  uv  kalleco  and  4-quarter  sheetin.  Kings  in 
the  raw,  onlike  raw  oshters  on  the  harf  shell,  aint  no  maner  uv  akount. 
They  has  to  be  fixt  up  in  the  parafenaly  uv  dress  befo  they  kin  be 
respecktid  as  sich. 
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Agin,  the  just  cause  don't  ahvais  pervale.  Witness  Polun,  Ilun,  po 
Inglun  in  the  holy  waw  agin  the  rebbuls  (they  reely  was  rebbuls)  uv 
Emerriky,  and  larstly,  Andy  Jonsing  in  his  waw  agin  the  Wraddy- 
kills.  Was  ennyboddy  righter  than  Andy,  and  did  ennyboddy  ewer 
come  out  of  a  leetler  eend  uv  the  hon  ?  In  this  werld,  bad  men  and 
bad  nashuns  ofting  git  the  upper  hand,  and  this  ar  a  lessun  which 
peepul  that  herearfter  may  be  green  enuf  to  "struggil  for  libbit}',"  as 
the  fraze  is,  had  better  lay  to  heart. 

As  for  the  mistaik  about  the  durashun  uv  the  waw,  the  South  is  par- 
dunable  for  that.  The  grate,  good  and  wise  Mr.  Sood*  kep  hollrin 
"over  in  3  munths  "  for  4  year,  and  while  he  was  jest  eggin  on  the 
Noth,  the  South  was  complementary  enuf  to  billeeve  him  —  for  a  tiem. 
Morover,  they  trustid  (haw  !  haw  !  haw ! ! !)  in  Inglun  !  ! ! ! 

That  the  better  part  uv  waw  is  bizness,  is  pruvd  by  the  splendid 
Yanky  waggin-tranes,  which  we  all  saw  'em  arfter  the  surendur,  and 
by  the  craws  uv  defunck  Yankys  as  cumpyard  with  the  stummuks  uv 
ded  Cunfedrits.  One  was  like  a  punkin,  fit  to  bust ;  the  other  was 
like  a  simblin,  skrapt  for  carryin  fish-bait.  Now  a  army  travil  on  its 
stummuk,  and  we,  havin  no  stummuk  and  nuthin  in  it,  didn't  make 
the  trip.  Ef  we  had  bin  bizness  men,  we'd  a  had  stummuk  and  plenty 
in  it,  and  we'd  a  cume  throo  a  kitin. 

The  nigger,  as  I  said  in  a  prevyus  chapter,  was  not  in  the  gaim, 
'cept  as  a  copper.  '  Ef  we'd  a  made  a  reglar  blue  chip  uv  him,  staked 
him  farly,  and  fit  with  him  and  for  him,  open  and  abuvbode  ('stid  uv 
pertendin  to  the  werld  that  we  didn't  keer  nuthin  'bout  him),  it  would 
a  bin  better  for  us.     At  all  ivvents  it  couldn't  a  bin  wuss. 

Regardinge  uv  Stait  Rites,  the  tiem  had  come  for  Stait  Rites  to  go 
up  the  spout.  Thar  can't  be  two  senters  to  one  serkle  ;  leest  uv  all 
kin  thar  be  40  odd  sovrin  and  independunt  serkles  outside  uv  and  abuv 
one  commun  senter.  But  as  for  the  rite  uv  Seseshun,  that  pint  was 
settled,  not  only  in  the  Rezolushuns  uv  '98;  but  in  the  solium  and 
repeetid  decklarashuns  uv  all  the  Staits,  pcrtickly  in  the  Bill  uv  Rights 
uv  Nastychusetts. 

*  Seward,  probably. 


FOLLOW  ME. 


OUL,  o'er  Life's  sad  ocean  faring, 
Whither  drifts  thy  barque  ? 
To  what  haven  art  thou  steerino- 
Through  the  dark  ? 

Torn  by  tempests,  tossed  by  billows, 

Wouldst  thou  anchor  fast  ? 
Stay  thee  on  eternal  pillows 
At  the  last? 

Far  away  the  Happy  Islet, 

Where  the  blessed  be. 
Lies  quite  past  the  utmost  twilight 
Of  the  sea. 

But  the  waves  are  dark  between  thee 

And  that  shelter  warm  ; 
Haven  there  is  none  to  screen  thee 
From  the  storm. 

Weary,  wounded,  wind-tost,  stricken, 

—  Hark!    across  the  sea 
Comes  a  Voice  thy  hopes  to  quicken  :- 
"Follow  Me!" 

Whither,  Lord  ?   the  path  is  gloomy ; 

Dim  the  harbor-light: 
Cruel  doubts  and  fears  pursue  me 
Through  the  night. 

"  Follow  Me  in  faith  and  meekness 
Where  My  steps  have  led. 
For  My  strength  is  in  thy  weakness 
Perfected." 

Shall  I  find  thee  when  I  need  thee  ? 

— "  Only  look  above  ; 
I  will  keep  thee,  shield  thee,  lead  thee 
With  My  love." 

Shall  the  rough  waves  stay  their  riot.? 

— "  Nay  !    I  say  not  so  ; 
Not  in  peace  and  calm  and  quiet 
Must  thou  sfo : 
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"  !Many  a  time  th}-  soul  shall  sicken, 
Yet,  though  faint  thou  be, 
Hardly  pressed  and  sorely  stricken, 
Follow  iMe! 

"  I  Myself  will  be  tliy  Pilot 
Till  thou  rest  for  aye. 
Anchored  at  that  Happy  Islet 
Far  away." 

Barton  Grey. 


THE   QUER^TARO    TRAGEDY. 


THE  epoch  in  which  the  contest  between  the  Liberal  and 
reactionist  parties  had  waxed  most  bitter  was  tlie  time 
selected  by  a  portion  of  the  learned,  wealthy,  and  influential  men 
of  Mexico  to  offer  to  a  foreign  prince  the  thfone  of  the  Montezumas. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer,  at  this  time,  to  relate  how  the 
selection  was  made,  nor  is  it  necessary  ;  for  it  is  already  historic  that 
Napoleon  was  the  elector  in  this  case.  Maximilian  was  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  this  doubtful  honor.  On  the  part  of  this  Prince  the  place 
was  unsought,  and  indeed  accepted  with  doubt,  diffidence,  and 
hesitation.  He  was  not  in  aiw  sense  a  usurper ;  no  more  so  than 
Juarez,  or  Comonfort,  or  any  other  Mexican  President :  neither  was 
he  a  "  buccaneer,"'  as  a  distinguished  cavalry  raider  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
classically  styled  him. 

This  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated  when  revolution  was 
abroad  in  every  State,  and  when  a  foreign  army,  by  treaty  violations, 
had  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  land.  The  people  had  confidence 
in  no  man  or  party;  neither  was  worthy  of  confidence;  the  country 
was  bankrupt,  and  anarchy  and  chaos  ruled  supreme.  The  French 
army  of  a  few  thousands  had  scattered  the  Mexican  hosts  like  leaves  ; 
and  when  ISIaximilian  arrived,  Juarez  was  flying  from  his  capital  to 
the  Northern  frontier.  The  French  ^Marshal  was  in  possession  of  the 
city  of  ]\Iexico  and  in  charge  of  the  government. 

The  journey  of  the  Emperor  to  the  capital  was  a  continued  ovation  ; 
and  to  show  how  implicitly  he  trusted  the  people  who  called  him,  he 
travelled  in  those  turbulent  times  without  escort  or  guard,  and  was 
welcomed  at  every  village  and  city  by  crowds  who  seemed  to  rejoice 
at  his  coming.  His  wife  shared  in  these  ovations,  and  was  received 
at  all  points  with  every  demonstration  oi  respect. 
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Once  in  Mexico,  the  Emperor  set  about  learning  the  habits  and 
customs  of  his  people,  and  took  special  pains  to  conform  to  these 
customs.  There  was  at  the  Imperial  court  but  little  show  of  a 
monarchy.  In  all  things  said  and  done  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
forbearance  was  uppermost.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  oppression 
or  compulsion  was  manifest.  Mexican  language,  dress,  and  habits 
were  adopted.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  indicated  their  devotion 
to  the  established  Church  by  public  acts  of  humility.  Maximilian 
began  by  establishing  schools  and  giving  money  to  colleges ;  he 
adorned  and  improved  the  public  buildings,  and  made  the  great 
Plaza  —  an  open  waste  before  that  period  —  to  blossom  like  an 
Eastern  paradise.  Fountains  began  to  play  in  a  dozen  places ;  rare 
shrubs  from  European  gardens  sprang  up  under  those  sunny  skies ; 
and  plants,  trees,  and  flowers  grew  and  bloomed  where  the  sunshine, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  had  shone  on  nothing  fairer  than  dust  and  filth. 
The  Alameda  in  its  present  beautified  appearance  was  his  handiwork. 
At  Chepultepec  and  Cuernavaca,  money  was  lavishly  expended  to  adorn 
and  enrich.  The  money  thus  invested  for  the  public  good  and  the 
amusement  of  the  masses  was  drawn  from  his  own  private  purse.  His 
time,  energ}',  and  money  were  devoted  solely  to  his  people  and  their 
good.  In  like  manner  did  Carlotta  devote  her  splendid  talents  to  her 
people.  But  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  taste,  cultivation,  and  benevolence  — 
a  waste  of  labor  to  educate  these  people,  to  civilise  them,  and  help 
them  to  reach  the  heights  of  modern  culture.  It  was  a  waste  because 
unappreciated.  The  rough  and  rude  dwellers  of  that  land  could  not 
estimate  worth  and  sound  merit,  nor  honor,  intellect,  and  noble  deeds. 
Still,  the  wiser  —  enemies  as  they  v.-ere  —  could  not  do  else  than  accord 
them  the  meed  of  praise.  In  Mexico  Maximilian  had  no  equal  in 
intellect,  taste,  courage,  or  generosity ;  and  there  was  no  lady  in  the 
realm  to  be  compared  to  the  devoted  and  peerless  Carlotta.  The 
Empress  was  possessed  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  versatility ;  nor 
was  there  man  or  woman  in  all  the  land  her  equal  in  intellect. 

But  the  love  of  the  aesthetical  did  not  make  the  Emperor  forgetful 
of  the  practical  changes  so  much  needed  in  his  Empire.  He  removed 
many  burdens  under  which  the  people  groaned ;  he  mitigated  by  a 
wise  policy,  hardships  and  laws  which  had  kept  for  years  the  masses  in 
a  species  of  serfdom.  A  new  order  of  things  began  to  appear  ;  a  new 
evangel  had  come  to  the  race  of  Aztecs.  Taxes  were  more  equally 
levied,  and  a  system  of  revenue  instituted  that  must  have  resulted 
in  great  good  to  the  nation.  Roads  were  opened,  grants  made  to 
railroad  corporations,  and  concessions  to  every  species  of  enterprise. 
Capitalists  at  home  and  abroad  were  invited  to  invest  in  internal 
improvements  and  enterprises  permanent  and  profitable.  Planters 
and  artisans,  and  the  sinew  of  all  climes  were  welcomed  to  the  shores 
of  Mexico  ;  and  indeed  peace  and  prosperity  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  this  vexed  land  once  more. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  serious  opposition  to  the  Empire,  save  that 
to  a  democratic  ear  the  name  sounded  unmusical.  And  it  was  not 
principle  or  devotion  to  republican  institutions  that  arrayed  at  last  the 
masses  against  the  Habsburg.  For  in  Mexico  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  liberty ;  and  the  liberty  for  which  the  herd  clamor  is  the  right  to 
13 
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rob,  burn,  and  murder  without  hindrance.     Half  a  century  of  experi- ' 
ment  has  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  fact.     True  liberty  is   a 
myth  in  this  turbulent  land. 

Maximilian  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  when  jealousy 
arose,  when  a  conflict  of  authority  was  developed,  and  when  the 
lieutenant  of  Louis  Napoleon  began  to  weaken  the  Empire  by  petty 
intrigues  and  open  opposition.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that 
Maximilian  ruled  the  country  during  the  French  occupation.  He  was, 
indeed,  barely  in  Mexico  when  the  Power  across  the  seas  marked 
him  for  sacrifice.  The  old  admirer  of  Eugenie  from  that  hour  was  a 
doomed  man.  His  hands  were  bound  while  Bazaine  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  power ;  and  when  Napoleon  decided  to  abandon  his 
Austrian  protege,  he  left  him  without  money,  men,  arms,  ammunition 
—  anything.  The  people  had  become  alienated  by  the  remorseless 
and  terrible  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Dupins  of  the  French  army. 
The  responsibility  of  this  relentless  policy  was  shifted  upon  the  helpless 
shoulders  of  the  Emperor.  Maximilian's  attempted  conciliation  of 
the  people  was  met  by  a  corresponding  obstacle  in  the  duplicity  and 
hateof  Bazaine.  The  very  man  placed  there  to  uphold  the  Empire 
widened  in  all  possible  ways  the  chasm  between  Emperor  and  people. 
The  famous  decree  of  October  was  only  issued  when  the  French 
Marshal  had  formally  declared  the  war  at  an  end,  and  that  Juarez 
had  fled  from  the  country.  This  decree  was  made  to  punish  robbers 
and  murderers,  who  swarmed  over  the  country  and  plied  their  trade 
under  the  flag  of  Juarez.  These  assassins  waged  war  lipon  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions.  When  captured,  they  produced  Liberal  com- 
missions and  sought  shelter  under  the  Liberal  flag.  Maximilian's 
enemies  used  the  complaints  of  these  land-pirates  to  his  detriment ; 
and  if  no  better  proof  could  be  offered,  Bazaine  contrived  to  give 
fabrication  the  color  of  fact.  Under  that  decree  not  one  innocent 
man  suffered.  At  that  period  the  military  could  not  easily  make  a 
mistake.  In  every  hut  a  robber  lurked,  in  every  barranca  a  band  lay 
in  wait,  and  upon  every  highway  swarmed  assassins  thick  as  forest- 
leaves. 

As  to  the  legality  of  his  election,  no  Mexican  ever  seriously  doubted 
it.  Of  course  capital  was  made  out  of  his  election  to  operate  upon 
ignorant  men.  His  election,  then,  was  as  legitimate  as  any  general 
election  ever  held  in  Mexico.  His  right  to  dictate  to  this  people  was  as 
purely  legitimate  as  that  of  his  seventy-two  predecessors.  Power  was 
right  in  Mexico  ;  it  is  so  to-day.  Justice  made  no  pretension  to  recog- 
nition in  that  land.  If  he  usurped  his  place  as  teacher  and  master, 
he  did  only  what  the  seventy-two  rulers  before  him  had  done.  The 
people  never  had  a  voice  in  the  elections.  They  vote,  but  never 
choose  the  ballot  — «^z'^r  choose  the  man.  They  wield  the  machete 
and  sabre,  do  the  fighting  and  stealing,  and  dance  the  "  Polonia," 
but  are  in  no  way  responsible,  directly,  for  the  wretched  lot  of  rulers 
they  have  been  cursed  with.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  mo- 
tives of  France,  England,  and  Spain,  when  they  decided  to  farm  out 
this  country,  were  philanthropic  or  unselfish ;  on  the  contrary  the 
whole  proceeding  was  villainous  in  its  conception  and  consummation. 
But  that  aff"air  was  wholly  separate  from  the  selection  of  Emperor. 
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Indeed,  a  man  who  understands  the  Mexican  people  is  not  likely  to 
go  into  rapturous  declamation  over  the  wrongs  of  that  degenerate 
people.  He  sees  there  a  country  unsurpassed  in  richness  of  soil  and 
minerals,  and  commercially  not  at  all  contemptible ;  and  he  sees  a 
people  totally  incapable  of  governing  themselves  or  developing  the 
heritage  of  treasures  on  the  surface  and  beneath  it.  Fifty  years  of 
experiment  in  the  business  of  self-government  ended  with  a  foreign 
soldiery — a  handful  of  men — lording  it  over  seven  millions  of  people ; 
and  hard  after,  an  Empire,  with  the  head  chosen  from  the  Imperial 
family  of  Austria.  The  spectacle  is  not  one  susceptible  of  miscon- 
struction. If  the  leaders  bartered  away  liberty  and  sold  out  inalien- 
able rights,  whose  fault  was  it  ?  These  men  all  came  from  the  people 
to  power.  Their  political  economy  and  morals  and  respect  fof 
human  rights  were  drawn  from  the  system  that  predominated  in  that 
country,  and  they  came  direct  from  the  masses  and  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  concern.  Did  any  of  these  rulers  ever  launch  out  into 
a  broad  spirit  of  progress  and  civilisation,  or  did  any  liberal,  generous 
genius  ever  spring  from  the  people  to  read  them  a  lesson  in  manhood 
and  point  them  to  higher  aims  in  government  and  order }  It  was  the 
special  object  of  Maximilian  to  elevate  men  and  make  his  people 
wise,  rich,  and  noble.  Therein  he  departed  from  established  principle 
in  that  land,  and  failed  signally  in  his  mission. 

When  the  abandonment  of  the  Mexican  experiment  was  decided 
upon,  and  Napoleon  intimated  his  resolution  to  take  the  backward 
step,  a  profound  sensation  was  produced  in  the  Imperial  household ;  and 
Maximilian,  feeling  outraged  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  Emperor, 
determined  at  once  to  quit  Mexico.  This  abdication  was  prepared 
and  plans  mapped  out  when  Carlotta  interfered  and  entreated  him  to 
reconsider  his  wish.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  she  proposed  to 
journey  to  Paris  and  Italy  for  aid  to  sustain  the  waning  Empire.  Hov/ 
this  courageous  woman  performed  the  mission  in  the  face  of  all  diffi- 
culties, how  her  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  how  sickness  prevented  her 
return,  is  all  matter  of  history  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

From  that  time  on  Maximilian  refiised  to  communicate  with  the 
French  officials,  the  special  agent  Castelnau,  and  even  dared  to 
return  the  Emperor's  letters  unopened.  Affairs  began  to  be  very  em- 
barrassing at  the  capital  in  consequence  of  these  difficulties.  Bazaine 
preserved  his  temper  through  these  months  of  unpleasantness ;  Maxi- 
milian made  no  effort  to  do  so.  While  the  French  troops  were 
evacuating,  Maximilian  called  together  the  leading  statesmen  and  pre- 
lates of  the  Empire,  and  laid  before  that  body  the  condition  of  the 
government,  the  finances,  the  army,  and  the  hopelessness  of  maintain- 
ing himself  in  this  unexpected  contingency.  In  view  of  his  probable 
abdication  he  asked  the  judgment  of  the  council  whether  it  was 
expedient  and  possible  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  whether  it  was  the 
will  of  the  people  that  he  should  cease  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Em- 
peror. The  decision  of  that  body  was  unanimous  that  Maximilian 
should  remain ;  it  was  his  duty  to  continue  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  ample  means  were  pledged  to  wage  the  war  to  a  triumphant 
end.  From  that  moment  he  abandoned  the  thought  of  abdicating, 
and  went  back  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  superintended  the  organisa- 
tion of  his  army. 
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Bazame  in  the  meantime  had  been  insisting  upon  the  Emperor's 
abdication,  and  sent  threatening  letters  to  hasten  the  matter.  Maxi- 
milian deigned  no  reply  to  these  polite  missives.  On  returning  from 
the  Orizaba  conference,  Maximilian  avoided  a  meeting  with  Bazaine 
(then  travelling  eastward)  by  taking  another  road.  The  pride  of 
Bazaine  was  aroused  because  the  Archduke  chose  to  remain.  The 
remotest  possibility  of  the  Empire's  success  after  its  ungallant  aban- 
donment would  by  no  means  redound  to  the  fame  of  the  French 
nation  or  to  the  honor  of  the  Marshal  himself.  Maximilian  not  only 
scorned  the  pretentious  sympathy  of  Napoleon's  lieutenant,  but  rose 
above  his  past  indifference,  appropriated  his  plate,  horses,  and  furni- 
ture to  the  liquidation  of  government  debts,  put  off  the  purple  and 
put  on  the  Mexican  uniform,  took  command  of  the  army  and  super- 
vised the  immense  labor  of  organisation. 

As  the  expeditionary  corps  of  the  French  was  evacuating  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Empire  were  on  the  wane,  Liberal  armies  increased 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  Legions  arose  like  exhalations,  zxi^ prcstamos 
were  levied  in  the  impoverished  cities  to  pay  them.  The  Mexican 
troops  in  the  Imperial  service  proved  to  be  worthless  ;  and  the  friends 
who  counselled  war  so  warmly,  dropj^ed  away  when  the  clouds  lowered, 
and  left  Maximilian  to  battle  with  the  hosts  of  veterans,  robbers,  and 
the  rabble  arrayed  against  him.  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Barons,  gold 
and  fame  hunters,  were  on  the  rampage ;  the  men  who  fawned  when 
the  skies  were  bright  —  knights  seeking  for  laurels  that  crown  the 
brow  in  bloodless  battle  —  all  now  deserted  the  fortunes  of  the  ill- 
starred  Prince.  There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  result  from  that 
time  on.  The  few  Germans,  French,  and  Poles  remaining  in  the  Im- 
perial army  must  be  beaten  in  the  end.  Every  battle  they  fought  was 
a  victory,  every  charge  they  made  was  a  success  ;  but  these  must  melt 
away  before  disease  and  numbers.  Mexicans  suit  themselves  to 
circumstances.  They  never"  array  themselves  with  the  weaker  party. 
Conscience  or  principle  is  never  thrown  in  the  balance  ;  these  go  for 
naught  when  spoils  and  prestamos  and  victories  are  sure  to  come. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  creeds  of  the  opposing  parties,  but 
creeds  were  of  no  significance  where  prejudices  were  yet  green  in  the 
memory  of  the  contending  clans.  Let  sufficient  influences  then  be 
brought  to  bear  —  influences  in  the  shape  of  gold  —  and  the  tide  of 
battle  will  turn  either  way.  Witness  the  defection  of  Canales,  and 
scores  of  others  ;  of  towns  and  States  on  both  sides,  in  the  period  of 
a  week ;  witness  the  Juarez  escort  guarding  Ortega,  and  then  selling 
out  to  him ;  the  perfidy  and  corruption  that  permeates  everywhere, 
from  aspiring  Presidents  to  petty  robber-chiefs.  "Unstable  as  water  " 
is  the  history  of  this  people  from  Iturbide's  revolution  to  the  fall  of 
the  Habsburg  —  aye  to  the  present  day,  when  seven  States  are  in 
armed  revolt  against  the  General  Government.  But  at  the  time  when 
Maximilian  was  about  to  go  out  to  meet  his  enemies,  the  curious 
spectacle  was  presented  to  the  world  of  an  Empire  unsupported  by 
its  officials ;  with  civil  officers,  from  minister  to  postmaster,  secretly 
operating  for  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  furnished  them  with  bread ; 
with  an  outward  show  of  friendship  for  the  reigning  dynasty  and  an 
inner  hatred  for  it ;  with  a  Church  party  as  intolerant  as  the  old 
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Spanish  inquisitors ;  a  party  ready  to  confiscate  Cliurch  property ;  a 
party  that  would  hang  Juarez ;  one  that  would  elevate  Santa  Anna, 
and  another  hang  him ;  and  a  party  combined  of  all  others,  and 
strong  as  all  others  put  together,  that  would  sell  out  to  the  winning 
party  in  a  moment,  regardless  of  what  that  party  is. 

Had  Maximilian  been  a  usurper  and  his  election  a  farce,  he  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  magnanimity  of  offering  a  trial  of  his 
cause  before  the  people.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  some  doubts  about 
the  soundness  of  his  counsellors  at  Orizaba ;  for  when  he  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  council,  and  while  organising  an  army,  he  proclaimed 
in  every  city  his  readiness  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  in 
a  general  election,  and  he  called  upon  the  Juarez  party,  and  upon 
Juarez  himself,  and  challenged  them  to  a  trial  before  the  people.  He 
offered  to  declare  a  truce,  and^  if  the  verdict  should  be  averse  to  his 
remaining  in  the  country  he  would  quit  it  at  once.  This  proclama- 
tion was  sent  to  every  canton  and  to  every  considerable  officer  in 
the  Liberal  army.  But  this  proposition  was  refused.  Juarez  had 
no  faith  in  the  soundness  of  his  people.  The  armies  of  the  dictator 
concentrated  in  the  large  cities.  The  Imperialists  were  deficient  in 
arms  and  munitions.  The  French  Marshal  carried  his  animosity  so 
far  as  to  destroy  wagons,  ammunition,  and  military  stores,  in  order  that 
Maximilian's  agents  could  not  purchase.  There  is  undoubted  testi- 
mony that  he  sold  arms,  mules,  and  stores  to  the  enemy  even  before 
he  evacuated  Puebla.  Hostilities  now  ceased  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberals  and  French,  and  the  legions  of  Napoleon  passed  over 
thousands  of  miles  unmolested.  The  weight  of  Bazaine's  influence 
and  indirect  counsel  was  thrown  decisively  against  Maximilian. 
Months  previous  to  this,  Carlotta  at  the  French  court  had  asked  the 
dismissal  of  Bazaine  ;  and  now  the  moment  for  revenge  came,  and  we 
have  seen  what  use  he  made  of  it.  As  deeply  and  criminally  respon- 
sible as  any  living  man  for  Maximilian's  failure  is  this  same  Marshal 
Bazaine,  now  scorned  and  hated  for  a  less  successful  treachery. 

The  credulous  Emperor  trusted  his  people  almost  to  the  last.  His 
new  army  was  in  a  great  measure  Mexican,  He  trusted  in  these 
troops  until  they  dropped  away  and  fled  from  every  battle-field. 
When  it  was  too  late  he  learned  his  mistake.  The  duplicity,  perfidy, 
and  cowardice  of  the  masses  were  laid  open  to  his  sight  long  after  he 
had  been  warned.  He  saw  his  error  when  too  late  to  redeem  his 
cause ;  and  then  he  went  to  his  doom  with  reckless  disregard  of  life. 
The  fact  is,  he  suspected  the  end  when  Napoleon  deserted  him.  Had 
he  been  a  Cromwell  the  Empire  would  be  flourishing  still ;  but  he  was 
no  Cromwell.  As  it  was  he  remained  only  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
his  cause. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  policy  of  Napoleon's  relin- 
quishing this  enterprise  at  that  period.  Had  he  carried  out  his 
original  plan,  that  of  recognising  the  Confederate  Government,  the 
necessity  for  abandoning  his  prote'ge  and  his  ambitious  schemes  would 
hardly  have  occurred.     For  once  he  waited  too  long. 

Previous  to  the  Orizaba  conference.  Generals  Miramon  and 
Marquez,  for  some  time  exiled  in  Europe,  arrived  in  the  country. 
Miramon  was    the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  officer  of  his  nation ; 
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Marquez  the  most  cruel,  unscrupulous,  and  bloody.  Both  were  reac- 
tionists ;  both  in  sympathy  with  the  Empire.  Both  were  commis- 
sioned as  Generals  ;  Miramon  being  appointed  Generalissimo  of  the 
army,  and  Marquez  placed  in  command  of  the  capital. 

Maximilian  took  command  in  person,  and  the  little  army  moved  on 
to  Querdtaro  in  front  "of  the  advancing  Liberals.  Here  another  fatal 
error  was  committed.  Instead  of  hunting  his  enemies,  he  sat  down  in 
that  city  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  beleaguer  the  place.  Then 
began  a  series  of  sharp  sallies,  in  which  his  foreign  troops  were 
always  victorious.  But  his  assailants  outnumbered  him  ten  to  one. 
Sickness  and  famine  triumphed  at  last,  and  the  Emperor  with  his 
handful  of  remaining  troops  prepared  to  cut  through  and  return  to 
the  capital.  But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Before  daylight, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  march  was  to  begin,  the  Emperor  and  his 
army  fell  into  the  trap  set  for  them.  Lopez  was  the  confidant  of 
Maximilian ;  he  led  the  flower  of  the  Imperial  army,  the  guard  of  the 
Emperor,  and  for  the  sum  of  $16,000  betrayed  his  master  and  friend, 
and  consigned  his  past  good  name  to  the  blackest  infamy.  The 
victory  of  the  Liberals  in  this  case  was  bloodless  and  complete. 
Escobedo,  who  won  this  bloodless  victory,  threw  the  Emperor  and  his 
Generals  into  prison,  guarded  them  like  felons,  and  at  once  set  about 
arranging  for  their  immediate  trial  and  execution.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  contingency  of  an  acquittal  was  never  even  thought  of 
by  Escobedo. 

A  court  was  convened  with  indecent  haste,  and  selected  from  the 
army  which  Maximilian's  troops  had  beaten  so  often.  The  personnel 
of  that  body  consisted  of  Col.  ^Sanchez  and  six  captains.  Every 
member  of  this  court,  without  exception,  was  incapacitated  from  want 
of  age,  experience,  and  integrity,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  any  impor- 
tant case,  much  less  the  case  where  the  lives  of  three  brave  and  dis- 
tinguished men  were  at  stake.  The  President,  Col.  Sanchez,  has 
since  been  assassinated. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1867,  the  court-martial  assembled  at  the 
theatre  of  Iturbide  in  the  city  of  Queretaro.  On  the  right  of  the  stage 
sat  the  court  in  full  dress,  and  to  the  left  were  placed  three  stools  for 
the  prisoners.  The  most  profound  emotion  was  depicted  on  every 
face,  and  the  silence  that  reigned  could  almost  be  felt.  Every  one 
seemed  to  feel  that  no  justice  could  be  expected  nor  mercy  hoped  for 
from  that  tribunal.  The  massacre  at  Puebla  was  to  be  repeated  and 
intensified.  Miramon  and  Mejia  were  brought  to  the  court  in  a 
coach  escorted  by  a  company  of  riflemen,  a  company  of  the  "  supreme 
powers,"  and  a  company  of  the  Fourth  Battalion.  Escobedo  was_  in 
constant  fear  of  a  rescue  or  that  his  own  troops  would  betray  him. 
He  was  anxious  and  sleepless  to  the  end.  The  Judge-Advocate  then 
read  the  charges,  which  were  brief;  then  came  the  confessions  and 
previous  declarations  of  the  prisoners.  Each  of  the  accused  was 
represented  by  counsel.  Among  the  documents  regarding  Maxi- 
milian outside  of  the  petition  there  was  one  protesting  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court-martial,  declaring  it  to  be  an  illegal  proceeding 
against  his  person,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based  upon  the  law  of  the  25th 
of  January,  1862,  decreed  against  traitors  to  the  country,  and  that  he 
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being  a  foreigner  could  not  be  a  traitor  to  the  country  that  was  not  his 
own,  and  over  which  he  exercised  such-  high  functions,  and  tliat  he 
believed  himself  unamenable  to  the  law.  Maximilian  had  also  asked 
an  interview  with  Juarez,  which  was  refused.  Mention  was  also  made 
of  the  sickness  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  propriety  of  his  removal  for 
a  change  of  air.  This  was  also  refused.  The  protest  of  Miramon 
and  Mejia  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  read  and  overruled. 
The  counsel  merely  excepted,  as  there  was  no  right  of  appeal  per- 
mitted them.  Mejia  was  tried  first.  The  points  of  the  defence  were  : 
ist.  The  meaning ;  2d.  The  application ;  and  3d.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  of  January  25th.  Counsel  held  that  the  articles  of 
the  law  applicable  in  this  case  were  harmless,  and  the  rest  conflicted 
with  the  laws  of  nations.  In  sketching  Mejia's  brilliant  career  up  to 
that  period,  he  showed  that  that  officer  had  observed  an  armed 
neutrality  until  the  General  Government  had  abandoned  the  capital 
and  fled  to  the  Northern  frontier.  The  defendant  was  not  an  inter- 
ventionist, and  in  all  his  campaigns  limited  himself  to  defensive 
warfare.  Mejia  never  spilt  the  blood  of  prisoners  ;  he  always  treated 
with  humanity  all  that  fell  into  his  power.  He  believed  with  thousands 
of  others  that  the  establishment  of  a  throne  in  Mexico  was  the  volun- 
tary will  of  the  people,  and  counsel  then  closed  his  address  by  calling 
attention  to  the  Constitution  of  1857,  which  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment, and  conjured  the  court  not  to  stain  the  laurels  of  victory  with 
blood  spilt  upon  the  scaffold.  Pretty  much  the  same  line  of  defence 
was  pursued  in  the  case  of  Miramon  ;  but  the  main  point  v/ent  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  law  of  January  did  not  apply  to  Miramon. 
All  the  charges  made  against  him  were  for  acts  committed  before  the 
passage  of  the  law.  Miramon  did  not  join  the  intervention  because 
he  remained  in  a  foreign  country  during  its  conception  and  consum- 
mation. He  once  offered  his  services  to  Juarez  against  the  French, 
and  returning  to  Mexico  v/as  banisJied  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
It  was  clear  that  the  law  was  not  applicable  in  his  case ;  and  fcr  acts 
done  since  his  return  he  was  protected  by  constitutional  guarantees 
and  the  laws  of  nations  regulating  the  rights  of  prisoners.  Counsel 
briefly  touched  upon  the  personal  character  of  defendant,  citing  his 
clemency  to  prisoners  of  war,  his  noble  conduct  at  Tacubaya,  and 
finally  counsel  invoked  the  clemency  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Next  followed  the  trial  of  the  Archduke.  He  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  the  Judge-Advocate  repaired  to  the  prison  in  person,  and 
returning  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  prisoner  to  appear. 
The  trial  was  proceeded  with  notwithstanding.  Not  a  day  was 
allowed  the  Emperor ;  not  even  a  brief  adjournment  of  the  court  was 
permitted.  So  the  case  was  called.  It  was  alleged  by  the  defence 
that  the  court  was  incompetent;  the  law  not  applicable,  and  also 
unconstitutional  j  and  that  the  proceedings  in  the  absence  of  witnesses 
and  documents  and  proof  were  irregular;  the  forty-eight  hours  set 
apart  were  not  sufficient  for  preparation ;  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
country  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  documents  and  testimony  in  the 
space  allotted  ;  that  the  prisoners  should  not,  where  life  was  jeoparded, 
be  deprived  of  the  proper  means  of  defence.  But  the  court  over- 
ruled et^ery  position  taken,  and  forced  the  defence  to  trial.     That  was 
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the  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  proceedings.  The  counsel  then 
declared  that  he  would  answer  to  the  charges  made  against  the 
prisoner  because  he  was  forced  to  do  so,  and  not  because  there 
existed  any  proof  sustaining  the  charge  of  usurpation  as  made  by  the 
Judge-Advocate.  Counsel  continued : — "  Maximilian  being  at  Miramar, 
in  Austria,  received  a  delegation  of  Mexicans,  presented  to  him  by  a 
high  functionary  of  the  court  of  his  brother,  who  came  to  offer  him  the 
crown  of  Mexico."  Maximilian  refused  to  accept  the  crown  until  the 
will  of  the  nation  should  be  known  to  him.  Meanwhile  the  French 
had  occupied  Mexico,  and  the  assembly  of  notables  was  convoked 
who  voted  the  creation  of  the  Empire,  of  which  the  Archduke  was  the 
head.  Under  the  influence  of  said  assembly  many  municipalities 
gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  these  acts  of  adhesion  were  remitted  to 
the  Emperor  elect.  Maximilian  still  hesitating,  consulted  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  England,  and  the  college  of  London  declared  that 
he  was  elected  Emperor  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  IMaximilian 
then  accepted,  not  believing  himself  a  usurper,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  legitimate  sovereign ;  and  moreover,  this  belief  was  confirmed  by 
the  reception  he  received  on  his  arrival  in  the  country.  On  that 
occasion  he  was  unaccompanied  by  troops  —  none  being  with  him  but 
his  family.  The  ovations  tendered  him  in  his  transit  to  the  capital, 
and  at  the  places  he  visited  afterward  in  the  interior,  were  such  as  to 
confirm  him  in  the  belief  of  his  election  by  the  people.  The  charge 
that  he  was  an  instrument  of  France  was  denied  and  refuted.  France 
had  asked  of  him  the  cession  of  Sonora,  and  he  refused  it,  and  the 
Archduke  had  constantly  opposed  the  demands  of  the  French  officials^: 
and  this  state  of  things  existed  until  they  quitted  the  country.  When 
Maximilian  perceived  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent  he  withdrew 
from  the  capital,  and  (in  Orizaba  and  Cuernavaca)  called  around  him 
his  Ministers  of  State,  and  consulted  them  about  the  legitimacy  of  his 
election  and  the  will  and  wish  of  the  people  ;  and  these  assemblies 
represented  to  him  the  entire  fidelity  of  the  Mexican  nation.  Most 
ably  did  the  counsel  refute  the  charge  of  cruelty.  Fie  said  the  "  law 
of  October  "  was  made  when  Bazaine  had  reported  the  abandonment  of 
the  country  by  Juarez.  The  law  was  never  strictly  enforced ;  and 
jievervid^s  a  petition  for  pardon  presented  but  it  was  conceded.  Maxi- 
milian had  given  orders  that  at  whatever  hour,  day  or  night,  a  peti- 
tion for  clemency  came,  he  should  be  informed  of  it.  Finally  it  was 
argued  that  the  law  of  1862  was  unconstitutional,  it  being  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  inasmuch  as  the  conqueror  is  made  the  judge  of  the  conquered. 
An  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  court,  asking 
the  members  in  the  name  of  civilisation  and  the  history  which  would 
judge  the  terrible  deeds  done  on  that  day,  for  the  defenders  of  the 
second  independence  of  Mexico  to  save  the  good  name  of  this 
country  in  the  eyes  of  coming  generations,  that  they  may  forever  ap- 
plaud the  crowning  of  the  greatest  victory  with  the  greatest  of  pardons. 
This  ended  the  first  day's  proceedings.  Three  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  the  land  conducted  the  Emperor's  case. 

On  the  next  day  the  court  convened  again.     None  of  the  accused 
were  present.     Maximilian  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed  on  account 
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of  sickness.  The  attorneys  were  present  and  the  case  proceeded ; 
but  whether  prisoners  or  attorneys  were  present  or  not,  the  case  would 
have  proceeded  without  an  hour's  delay.  The  Judge-Advocate  now- 
charged  that  Maximilian  had  attempted  to  prolong  the  war  by  his 
celebrated  decree  of  March  7th,  in  which  he  created  a  regency  in  case 
of  his  death  in  battle.  He  made  an  attempt  to  rebut  the  fact  of  the 
prosecution  having  offered  no  proof  by  saying  that  the  charges  were 
founded  upon  the  notoriety  of  the  acts.  The  absence  of  testimony 
and  records,  he  said,  amounted  to  nothing ;  these  were  not  needed. 
The  prisoners  were  captured  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  their 
crimes  were  known  to  the  entire  world ;  and  he  spoke  with  a  certain 
solemn  energy  which  indicated  no  doubt  as  to  the  result,  and  asked 
that  capital  punishment  be  adjudged  the  accused. 

Vasquez  then  arose.  He  tore  to  atoms  the  flimsy  argument  of  the 
Advocate,  exposed  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  prosecution,  and 
concluded  in  these  words  : — "  If  you  condemn  the  Archduke,  I  am 
not  uneasy  about  a  coalition  in  Europe,  or  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  United  States  against  this  Republic.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
Liberal  armies  that  rooted  out  the  French  from  this  soil ;  but  I  fear 
the  universal  reproach  that  will  fall  upon  our  country  as  an  anathema 
more  than  even  the  sentence  of  death,  because  of  the  nullity  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  court."  The  Judge-Advocate  was  charged  with 
having  formed  his  petition  from  answers  made  by  the  defence,  in  view 
of  the  proofs  furnished  by  the  defence,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
legal  practice ;  and  Ortega  reproached  the  Judge- Advocate  with 
having  collated  into  his  petition  proof  that  had  not  been  read  during 
the  trial,  and  made  points  which  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  defence ; 
this  being  against  all  law  in  a  question  where  life  and  death  is  con- 
cerned :  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  trying  the  prisoner  upon  his 
own  statements  than  by  the  proofs  adduced  against  him  by  the 
prosecution.  Then  he  fell  like  a  mill-stone  upon  the  charge  of  usurper, 
the  charge  of  traitor,  the  charge  of  spilling  innocent  blood,  and 
ground  them  to  powder.  Proofs  accumulated,  documentary  and 
confessions  from  enemies,  confessions  from  Liberal  officers  and 
statesmen,  until  the  Judge-Advocate  quailed  and  shook  before  the 
weight  of  testimony,  and  the  court  grew  nervous  and  impatient.  In 
answer  to  the  declaration  that  documentary  proofs  and  evidence  were 
unnecessary,  all  the  counsel  for  the  defence  indignantly  replied  in  so 
many  words  that  the  times  of  the  Inquisition  had  passed  in  which 
nothing  but  the  mere  forms  were  all  that  were  required  for  conviction. 
Would  the  court,  in  defiance  of  law  and  reason,  make  a  farce  of 
justice  ;  would  it  commit  a  terrible  crime  without  testimony,  and  pour 
out  innocent  blood  to  conciliate  a  barbarian  clamor?  They  scorned 
to  believe  that  brave  men  would  jeopard  their  consciences  and  march 
through  life  with  the  blood  of  noble  and  innocent  men  upon  their 
hands.  The  counsel  accused  the  Judge-Advocate  of  annulling  the 
order  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  demanded  that  he  proceed 
according  to  Articles  vr.  to"  xi.  inclusive,  comprised  in  the  law  of 
January  25.  But  that  officer  controlling  the  court  and  having  supreme 
power  on  this  occasion,  marked  out  his  own  course  and  refused  to 
deviate  from  it.      There  could  be  no  appeal ;  and  from  the  dictator 
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Juarez  no  mercy  was  expected.  The  man  who  had  fled  so  ingloriously 
from  his  capital,  and  afterward  from  his  country;  the  man  who  had 
sanctioned  the  murder  of  several  hundred  private  soldiers,  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  wholesale  shooting  of  every  officer  who  surrendered 
at  the  fall  of  Puebla,  would  not  hesitate  long  to  commit  another 
official  murder  in  the  person  of  the  gallant  young  Emperor. 

Without  anything  further  occurring,  the  court  went  into  secret 
session  for  the  purpose  of  passing  sentence,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  having  finished  the  work,  adjourned.  After  the  sentence  was 
published,  many  efforts  were  made  to  save  Maximilian  ;  but  the  means 
for  accomplishing  it  were  lacking.  The  time  was  too  short ;  the 
trial  having  closed  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  having  been  designated  for  the  execution.  Money  would  have 
prevented  the  tragedy;  it  would  have  purchased  his  pardon  or  carried 
him  safely  across  the  border.  The  incapacity  of  Mexicans  to  resist 
the  blandishments  of  gold  is  proverbial ;  but  in  those  times  men  were 
transfixed  with  horror.  The  slaughter  of  prisoners  had  begun,  and 
no  man  with  Imperial  tendencies  was  safe  for  a  moment.  Still, 
appeals  were  made  to  the  dictator  to  spare  the  Prince ;  the  most 
forcible  arguments  were  urged,  the  soundest  logic  enunciated,  but  all 
were  unavailing.  The  Princess  Salm-Salm  and  the  wife  of  Miramon 
journeyed  to  San  Luis,  and  on  their  knees  begged  for  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners.  From  the  latter  he  turned  away  without  a  word ;  to  the 
former  he  said,  "I  spare  your  husband,  but  not  all  the  kings  and 
powers  of  earth  can  save  the  life  of  Maximilian."  The  Indian  dictator, 
a  descendant  of  the  Aztec  of  olden  times,  succumbed  to  the  clamors 
of  his  insolent  rabble  arm}',  and  to  the  savage  instincts  he  inherited  ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  Prince  was  sealed.  Finally,  plans  of  escape  were 
suggested  and  bunglingly  completed ;  Liberal  officers  were  bought 
over  and  the  time  for  flight  named  ;  but  the  doomed  man  would  agree 
to  none  of  them.  He  scorned  to  do  an3'thing  that  might  be  construed 
into  cowardice  or  dishonor.  He  scorned  even  to  ask  his  life  of  that 
cruel,  heartless,  and  bloody  fugitive  President.  Baron  Magnus,  the 
Prussian  Minister,  used  every  honorable  means  to  save  his  friend, 
and  he  stands  almost  alone  in  heroic  action  all  through  that  fiery 
ordeal.  He  pleaded,  he  shamed,' he  threatened.  It  was  dangerous 
to  be  openly  the  friend  of  the  Prince ;  and  some  hours  preceding  the 
execution,  every  foreigner  and  friend  was  ordered  from  the  city,  and 
the  Baron's  efforts  were  treated  with  rude  and  savage  contempt. 

In  the  army  the  feeling  was  bittef  and  uncompromising.  The  court, 
weak  as  it  was'  in  legal  acumen  and  common  sense,  corrupt  and 
infamous  as  it  was,  strong  as  it  was  in  self-importance  and  imperious- 
ness,  in  insolence  and  stupidity,  dared  not  acquit  the  prisoner.  The 
court  was  organised  to  convict ;  and  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  had  not  an  iota  of  testimony  been  produQed  by  the  prosecution. 
When  Escobedo  detailed  that  court  he  knew  his  men,  and  he  selected 
them  not  to  deliberate  and  investigate,  but  to  pass  sentence.  All  the 
while  the  legions  of  robbers  that  composed  the  mass  of  his  arm}^,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  sent  up  but  one  cry  — 
"blood" — and  that  cry  reached  the  court-room,  the  tent  of  Juarez, 
and  the  brain  of  his  government  Tejada;  the  hills  echoed  it  back 
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from  the  army  fires,  and  it  penetrated  to  the  rooms  and  filthy 
cells  of  the  doomed  victims.  No  wonder  men  hesitated  to  ask  clem- 
ency for  the  Prince.  The  sarrie  spirit  that  animated  the  mad  multi- 
tude in  this  case  was  as  signally  illustrated  in  the  bloody  and  infamous 
shooting  of  old  General  Vidaurri  at  the  capital  a  few  weeks  later. 
The  herd  of  Mexican  lazzaroni  jeered  and  shouted  like  madmen 
around  the  cart  of  the  victim,  to  the  spot  where  the  poor  old  man 
was  butchered,  and  at  night,  in  a  fit  of  compunction,  were  restrained 
only  by  the  bayonet  from  tearing  to  pieces  the  betrayer  of  Vidaurri. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  a  telegram  was  received  announcing  the 
death  of  Carlotta.  This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  execution.  When 
Maximilian  received  the  news  he  exclaimed,  "  Providence  has 
favored  me  in  this !  "  He  feared  the  effect  of  his  fate  upon  her 
already  broken  health.  When  leaving  Mexico,  or  while  on  board  the 
steamer,  it  is  alleged  a  subtle  and  slow  poison  was  administered  that 
undermined  her  health  and  produced  incurable  insanity.  What  gave 
rise  to  the  telegram  is  unknown  to  this  day ;  or  whether  it  was  the 
conception  of  refined  Aztec  cruelty  to  run-over  the  cup  of  the  Prince,  is 
only  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Maximilian  died  with 
the  impression  of  having  lost  his  noble  and  heroic  wife.  Before 
the  execution  he  gave  largely  in  the  shape  of  bequests  to  those  who 
sacrificed  for  him  and  were  true  to  him  to  the  end.  The  families  of 
Miramon  and  Mejia  were  the  recipients  of  ample  fortunes ;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  former  are  even  now  being  educated  in  Europe  from  the 
Emperor's  bounty.  Immense  sums  were  given  to  individuals,  churches, 
and  towns. 

The  telegram  delayed  the  shooting  for  three  days.  At  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  troops  of  Escobedo  formed  on  a  hill 
near  the  city.  Citizens  by  thousands  flocked  to  see  the  closing  scene 
in  the  life  of  the  man  they  loved.  The  bell  tolled  the  hour  of  seven, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  prisoners,  drawn  in  separate  carriages,  ad- 
vanced. As  they  appear,  convulsive  sobs  break  from  the  multitude. 
The  cavalcade  stops  and  the  prisoners  get  out.  Tokens  of  indigna- 
tion are  manifest  from  the  multitude  ;  in  all  that  immense  concourse 
you  can  hardly  see  a  dry  eye.  Maximilian  in  alighting  is  saluted  by 
the  people.  In  an  easy,  graceful  manner  he  marches  to.the  fataj  spot. 
He  then  asks  what  soldiers  are  to  fire  upon  him,  and  being  told,  he 
gave  to  each  a  gold  ounce,  and  asked  as  a  favor  that  they  aim  at  his 
heart.  As  soon  as  the  others  arrived  he  embraced  each  thrice,  and 
then  turning  to  Miramon  said : — "  The  brave  is  worthier  than  the 
sovereign.  Before  dying  permit  me  to  give  you  the  place  of  honor." 
And  he  put  Miramon  in  the  centre.  He  then  stepped  forward  a  few 
paces,  and  with  a  firm  voice  said  : — "  Mexicans,  persons  of  my  class 
are  chosen  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  or  for  martyrs.  I  was 
called  by  a  portion  of  you.  I  came  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
not  through  ambition,  I  came  animated  by  the  best  motives  for  the 
future  of  my  adopted  country.  The  nations  of  the  world  pledged  their 
faith  to  me.  I  deny  that  the  court  which  tried  me  had  power  to  do 
so.  May  my  blood  be  the  last  poured  out,  and  may  it  regenerate  my 
unfortunate  country,"  This  said,  he  bent  his  head,  received  the  bene- 
diction, took  one  step  forward,  and  with  his  hands  on  his  heart  awaited 
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calmly  the  fire  of  the  detail.  Miramon  advanced  a  step,  and  with  a 
voice  strong  as  if  commanding  an  army,  said  : — "  Mexicans,  I  am  here, 
condemned  by  a  military  comt,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
In  these  moments,  in  which  my  life  is  already  God's,  before  the  entire 
world  I  proclaim  that  I  never  have  been  a  traitor  to  my  country.  I 
have  defended  my  opinions,  and  I  shall  die  as  I  have  lived,  a  con- 
servative, satisfied  to  die  for  my  country.  My  children  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  their  father.  The  stain  of  treason  I  have  not,  nor  shall 
it  pass  to  my  children.  Mexicans,  long  live  Mexico  !  long  live  the 
Emperor  !  "  He  then  turned  back,  embraced  Maximilian,  and  awaited 
death  like  a  hero.  Mejia  called  Escobedo  to  him  and  said: — "In 
your  charge  I  leave  my  son.  I  am  a  dying  man,  and  since  his  father 
is  torn  from  him,  his  mother  crazed  by  sorrow,  give  him  a  home  in 
this  unfortunate  country."  The  officer  then  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
Emperor  fell  pierced  by  five  balls.  But  he  was  not  dead.  Two 
soldiers  were  called  out,  who  shot  him  in  the  side.  The  others  were 
killed  by  the  first  fire. 

The  troops  were  marched  back  to  their  quarters,  but  thousands 
remained  for  hours  as  if  kept  by  a  supernatural  agency.  On  that  day 
high  mass  was  said  in  the  churches.  The  places  of  worship  were 
draped  in  mourning*  also  the  private  residences ;  while  those  who 
appeared  on  the  streets,  the  thousands  attending  mass,  were  clad  in 
deep  mourning.  These  outward  manifestations  are  proofs  of  love  for 
the  dead,  a  defence  of  the  innocent,  and  a  testimony  against  the 
unscrupulous  and  assassins.  Those  who  were  especially  demonstra- 
tive were  the  educated  citizens ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  only  true  that 
Queretaro  was  thoroughly  Imperial,  but  that  every  family  of  respecta- 
bility in  the  place  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Empire.  Similar  cere- 
monies were  observed  in  every  city  on  that  day.  Evidences  of 
sorrow,  surprise,  and  indignation  were  exhibited  wherever  the  bayonet 
permitted. 

The  body  was  embalmed  and  taken  to  the  capital.  The  Govern- 
ment refused  to  surrender  it  to  those  who  claimed  it.  In  the  capital 
it  was  placed  in  an  old  church,  and  exposed  to  every  individual 
indignity.  Tho  animosity  engendered  by  the  war  tracked  down  the 
dead  with  unseemly  brutality  \  and  it  was  charged  and  tacitly  admitted 
that  enthusiastic  Liberals  of  the  baser  sort  visited  the  place,'  uttered 
philippics  of  profane  invective  against  the  departed,  now  dumb  and  an 
object  of  fear  no  more,  and  ended  by  spitting  in  the  face.  For  some 
time  it  was  exhibited  for  so  much  a  visitor,  and  the  keeper  drove  a 
profitable  trade  while  the  interest  continued.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  Government  officials  were  engaged  in  this  barbarism,  but 
that  they  v/ere  conversant  with  the  facts,  and  winked  at  the  outrage, 
is  as  certainly  true  as  that  Juarez  is  an  Indian  or  Escobedo  an  assassin. 
When  the  Austrian  Admiral,  as  the  representative  of  the  relatives, 
came  to  carry  back  the  body  to  the  fatherland,  the  Juarez  d3'nasty 
with  characteristic  indecency  refused  to  give  the  body  up,  and  the 
Government  continued  holding'  it  upon  a  techicality  of  "  insufficient 
authority  "  until  it  was  considered  that  Royalty  had  been  sufficiently 
humbled  before  the  newly-fledged  democracy  of  Mexico.  At  last, 
when  indignant  protests  poured  in  from  every  civilised  land,  the  order 
was  made  out  and  the  procession  started  for  the  Gulf. 
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Even  at  this  period  the  influence  of  the  murdered  Emperor  was 
feared  (for  public  opinion  had  ah-eady  been  revolutionised),  and  the 
hearse  set  out  at  midnight,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Slowly  and 
quietly  the  solemn  cortege  filed  out  from  the  obscure  street,  under 
escort  of  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  turned  toward  the  east.  Orders 
were  sent  in  advance  to  the  military  posts  to  prevent,  by  force  if 
necessary,  any  demonstrations  of  respect  for  the  deceased.  The 
thousands  who  watched  along  the  National  Road  to  look  upon  the 
dead  once  more  were  driven  off 

Arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  body  was  turned  over  to  the  Austrian 
Admiral,  carried  on  board  the  steamer  in  waiting,  and  taken  to 
Europe.  From  the  sea  to  Miramar,  and  from  thence  to  the  capital, 
amid  the  tears  of  his  own  people,  the  cavalcade  passed.  Maximilian 
now  lies  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capuchin  Church  at  Vienna.  There, 
beside  the  ashes  of  Emperors  and  Princes  who  came  thither  genera- 
tions and  centuries  ago,  now  sleeps  the  scion  of  a  kingly  race  and 
the  noblest  Royal  martyr  of  his  age.  The  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
Emperor  has  been  marvellous.  The  crime  had  scarcely  been  consum- 
mated before  it  was  regretted  and  deplored.  It  was  the  regret  of 
assassins  when  an  innocent  man  is  sent  to  the  grave.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Mexican  character  is  not  born  of  yesterday ;  the  people 
are  superstitious.  What  is  done  to-day  is  reversed  on  the  morrow ; 
the  man  executed  to-day  may  be  adjudged  a  martyr  to-morrow.  So 
there  has  been  from  the  19th  of  June,  1867,  a  firm  impression  over  all 
Mexico  that  the  execution  was  a  blunder  and  an  official  assassination, 
for  which  atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not  a  marvel  then  that 
devotees  in  many  portions  of  the  country  clamor  for  the  image  of 
Maximilian  to  be  placed  among  the  saints  in  the  churches.  And  this 
is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  Mexican  history  and  Mexican  weak- 
ness. The  portrait  of  Maximilian  will  yet  have  a  placQ  side  by  side 
with  those  of  Hidalgo,  Victoria,  and  Iturbide,  and  the  elect  of  this 
impulsive  and  inconsistent  people.  Such  things  have  been  done,  and 
it  will  be  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  predict  a  repetition  of  it. 
Years  ago  when  Emperor  Iturbide  returned  to  Mexico,  the  people  he 
freed  from  a  bondage  of  three  centuries  turned  upon  him,  and  pro- 
nouncing him  "  traitor  and  usurper,"  led  him  out  like  a  criminal  and 
shot  him.  To-day  his  portrait  is  conspicuous  among  the  patriots,  and 
his  name  the  subject  of  song  and  eulogy  on  anniversary  and  natal 
days.  Such  is  Mexico  ;  such  the  weakness,  the  fickleness,  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  these  children  of  the  tropics,  these  descendants  of 
Aztecs  and  Toltecs  of  olden  time. 

That  the  government  of  Maximilian  was  the  wisest,  the  most 
humane,  the  best  in  all  senses  since  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
the  unprejudiced  of  all  parties  admit.  That  the  country  was  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition,  and  business  better  than  ever  before  or  since, 
all  classes  admit.  That  a  crime  was  committed  for  which  there  can  be 
no  palliation,  and  at  the  time  in  part  participated  in  by  the  people,  is 
equally  true  and  unquestioned.  The  responsibility  and  blood  is  upon 
the  "  powers  that  be,"  and  a  portion  of  the  nation.  Indirectly  as  acces- 
sories, may  be  named  Louis  Napoleon  and  Marshal  Bazaine.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Archduke  by  the  man  who  planned  the  enter- 
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prise  and  carried  out  those  plans  is  prominent  among  the  most 
infamous  acts  in  the  history  of  any  time.  No  man  can  contemplate 
the  bloody  tragedy  on  the  hill  at  Queretaro  Vv^ithout  horror.  As  for 
Mr.  Seward's  request  that  the  Archduke's  life  might  be  spared,  and 
the  gentle  and  polished  way  in  which  it  reached  the  victorious  and 
imperious  head  of  that  regenerated  republic,  it  tended  only  to  make 
the  savage  blood  boil  hotter,  and  the  determination  to  defy  all  peoples 
and  powers  more  fixed  and  unchangeable. 

Enrique  Parmeighe. 


WOMAN:     HER   MISSION   AND    INFLUENCE. 


'HEN  Socrates  was  asked  why  he  chose  to  live  with 
Xanthippe,  who  was  justly  esteemed  the  epitome  of  all 
Caudledom,  he  replied  that  he  took  to  wife  a  violent  woman  for 
the  same  reason  that  men  skilled  in  horsemanship  preferred  to  ride 
spirited  animals :  if  he  was  able  to  manage  her  he  was  sure  he  should 
have  no  trouble  in  controlling  the  rest  of  mankind.  Yet  I  think  the 
venerable  sage  would  have  found  his  tactics  at  fault  if  brought  to  bear 
in  the  direction  of  those  man-hating,  bellicose  females  of  the  present 
day,  who  seize  the  bit  between  their  teeth  and  run  off  in  a  tangent 
after  strange  gods,  to  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  those 
gentle,  home-loving  creatures  who  hold  a  woman's  divinest  right  to 
be  the  privilege  of  keeping  an  honest  man's  honor  safe  beside  his  own 
hearthstone. 

In  the  report  of  the  Suffrage  Convention  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  there  is  a  terribly  comprehensive  summing  up  of  old 
scores  against  the  "male  element,"  which  is  termed  a  "stern,  selfish, 
aggrandising,  destructive  force ;  loving  war,  violence,  conquest,  and 
breeding  in  the  material  and  moral  world  alike,  discord,  disorder, 
disease,  and  death  ;  their  iron  rule  being  felt  in  the  Chuixh,  the  State, 
and  the  home."  Who  would  have  believed  they  were  such  monsters 
as  these  women  term  them  ?  Imagine  Juno  walking  into  her  Olympian 
spouse  in  that  fashion  !  There  was  some  excuse  for  her,  however,  for 
she  was  a  goddess,  and  he  —  the  most  provoking  husband  that  ever 
lived. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  woman  suftrage  the  committee  further 
reports  :-^"  No  one  can  wonder  at  the  disorganisation  of  society  when 
v/e  remember  that  man,  who  represents  but  half  a  complete  being,  with 
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half  an  idea  on  every  subject,  has  taken  the  control  of  all  sublunary 
matters.  Thmk  of  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  women  of  our 
country  when  the  low  orders  of  foreigners,  now  invading  our  shores 
come  to  legislate  for  them  and  their  daughters,  and  make  laws  for 
Lucretia  Mott,  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Anna 
Dickmson  "  ! 

_  In  the  days  of  the  "First  Empire,"  the  miasmatic  breath  of  revolu- 
tion which  developed  a  Desmoulins  and  Corday,  fostered  those  furies 
of  the  guillotnie  of  whom  Theroigne  de  Mirecourt  was  the  relentless 
chief  For  woman,  destiny  has  hewn  many  paths.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  prudish  Mrs.  Grundys  of  society  who  would  constrict  the  sphere 
of  her  usefulness  in  any  particular;  whatever  she  may  have  the 
genius  or  energy  to  accomplish,  that  let  her  perform  with  coura-e  and 
steadfast  purpose.  Yet  what  good  can  come  of  this  insane  desire  on 
the  part  of  fanatics  to  sunder  the  magical  links  in  the  chain  of  ex 
clusiveness  that  should  be  girded  about  one's  own  home  •  to  open 
wide  the  portal  of  privacy  to  the  touch  of  careless  and  profane  feet  • 
to  admit  vulgar  throngs  into  those  sacred  precincts  in  which  alone 
can  grow  those  finer  graces  of  mind  and  heart  which  make  home 
hallowed  and  woman  beloved  t  What  will  become  of  our  lares  and 
household  fanes  when  we  find  no  altar  at  the  fireside  ? 

A  writer  very  justly  observes  that  "it  is  in  the  middle  rank  of  life 
that  we  behold  woman  in  all  her  glory."  There  she  is  no  painted 
doll  to  carry  laces  and  jewels ;  not  a  puppet  to  be  flattered  by 
proxane  adoration  ;  reverenced  to-day,  discarded  to-morrow  •  admired 
but  not  esteemed ;  ruling  by  passion,  not  affection  ;  impartino-  her 
weakness,  not  her  constancy,  to  the  sex  she  would  exalt  •  the  source 
and  mirror  of  vanity :— we  see  her,  as  wife,  partaking  the  cares  and 
cheering  anxieties  of  the  husband,  dividing  his  toils  by  her  domestic 
diligence  ;  spreading  cheerfulness  around  her  for  his  sake  •  sharino- 
the  decent  refinements  of  the  world  without  being  proud  of  them^- 
placing  all  her  happiness  and  joy  in  the  man  she  loves.  As  a  mother' 
we  find  her  the  ardent  and  aftectionate  teacher  of  the  children  whom' 
she  has  tended  from  infancy ;  training  them  up  to  thought  and  virtue 
to  piety  and  benevolence ;  addressing  them  as  rational  bein-^s,  and 
preparing  them  to  become  men  and  women  in  their  turn.  ^  ' 

_  In  the  present  aspect  of  our  national  politics,  wherein  public  service 
involves  private  fraud;  when  office  is  purchased  with  integrity  • 
when  party  success  rather  than  principle  is  the  chiefest  incentfve  to 
action;  whose  motive  is  individual  aggrandisement,  rather  than 
general  benefit;  when  men  are  subject  to  forces  which  make  mad 
and  blind  the  faction  which  endorses  them;  when  passion  sways 
reason  at  the  helm  of  State,  and  our  ship  is  in  constant  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  atoms  against  the  Gibraltar  battlements  of  sectional- 
ism,—woman  has  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  going  forth  to 
take  part  in  the  debasing  contest  for  supremacy,  and  minglino-  her  ex- 
quisite treble  with  the  thorough  bass  of  party  wrangling,  exposin-  her 
delicate  system  to  the  fierce  sun-glare  of  the  outer  world.  Moreover 
when  she  shall  go  abroad,  who  shall  rule  at  home.?  A  woman's 
empire  may  be  world-wide,  but  her  throne  should  be  there  •  and  her 
influence  —  vital  as  the  air  we  breathe  — is  all-potent  to  work  glorious 
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results  through  the  lives  of  those  who  come  within  the  area  of  her 
divine  mission. 

If  a  nation's  historj'  may  be  read  through  its  literature,  so  may  the 
individual  life  of  her  lawgivers  and  poets  be  read  as  it  was  fashioned 
by  the  influence  and  character  of  the  women  who  loved  them.  Did 
not  his  child-love  for  Beatrice  inspire  Dante,  and  the  bright  morning- 
star  of  Annesley  beam  over  all  those  wild,  wayward  years  of  Byron  ? 
Shelley's  May  ,w^as  his  heaven-embodied  blessing ;  and  Petrarch's 
love  for  Laura,  like  that  of  Tasso  for  Leonore,  was  grand  and  glorious 
as  the  genius  which  lifted  them  so  high  above  the  range  of  petty 
mutability.  And  what  to  poor  Lamartine,  after  success  and  failure 
was  the  influence  of  those  "  pages  from  the  book  of  life  at  twenty  " ! 
Poor  Thorvvaldsen  !  he  put  his  soul  into  one  great  life-task,  and  the 
marble  pallor  of  sacrificed  Amalie  shines  through  the  splendor  of  the 
bust  of  "Vittoria." 

They  were  wise  reformers  who  carried  the  work  of  regeneration 
backward  from  pulpit  and  rostrum  to  nursery  and  school-room.  It  is 
there  the  seeds  are  sown  which  bear  for  good  or  evil  a  life-long 
harvest ;  there  may  be  engrafted  germs  whose  fruit  will  blast  the 
votary  for  time,  or  enrich  and  exhilarate  the  Immortal.  It  was  a 
Virgin  Mother  who  redeemed  and  blessed  a  world  through  her  Son  ; 
so,  the  woman  who  in  his  youth  taught  Washington  to  scorn  a  lie, 
reigned  in  the  life  of  her  noble  boy,  and  proved,  through  him,  a 
struggling  country's  parent  and  the  nation's  safeguard.  Greater  even 
than  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  was  Lucine,  \\\\o  inspired  the  boy 
Pancratius,  the  "  child-martyr,"  with  that  noble  strength  which  could 
forgive  and  pray  for  an  enemy  while  suffering  "  even  unto  death." 

It  is  a  woman's  work  to  bless  and  tend ;  to  be  pupil,  teacher,  wife, 
mother,  and  friend  ;  to  hallow  and  consecrate  with  theory  and  practice 
the  severe  test-lesson  of  human  life  ;  to  minister  to  the  sufferer,  relieve 
want,  and  close  the  eyes  of  death  ;  to  plant  flowers  on  the  grave  of 
love  ;  be  true  and  kind  when  the  world  is  false  and  hard ;  believing 
in  love  when  love  and  truth  have  failed  her  ;  to  be  ever  guardful  of 
the  faults  of  her  own  nature  ;  swift  to  retrieve  an  error  as  to  forgive 
another's  wrong ;  to  be  steadfast  in  endurance,  patient  in  sacrifice, 
gentle  in  strength,  and  clinging  in  tenderness  while  life  shall  last ; 
esteeming  the  performance  of  the  lowest  duty  compatible  with  the 
highest  culture  possible  for  woman  to  attain. 

There  are  some  women  who  prefer  vinegar  to  sugar ;  yet  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  should  fail  to  find  her  proper  sphere  while  life  lies 
all  about  her,  and  its  meaning  is  a  pain  to  consecrate  —  a  joy  to 
compensate — a  purpose  to  be  wrought  —  a  heaven  to  be  sought. 

Latona. 
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Wagner. — Allein  die  Welt,  des  Menschen  Herz  und  Geist ! 
Mocht'  jeglicher  doch  was  davon  erkennen. 

Faust. — Ja,  was  man  so  erkennen  heisst. 

Goethe. 

T  is  only  upon  the  inward  and  abiding  qualities  of  things  that 
invariable  distinctions  can  be  founded  ;  and  if  we  shall  succeed  in 
effecting  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  discrimination  between  the  kinds 
of  civilisation  prevailing  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
we  shall  not  do  this  by  directing  our  observation  only  upon  the  out- 
ward forms  and  manifestations  of  human  activit}'.  Such  distinctions 
must  be  found,  if  we  find  them,  in  the  mind  itself  It  is  the  temper, 
the  tone  of  thought,  the  principle,  in  obedience  to  which  the  stimu- 
lated enterprise  and  the  awakened  energies  are  put  forth  in  word  and 
deed,  which  truly  mark,  or  rather  make,  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Upon  a  first  and  general  survey  we  are  tempted  to  cleclare  that 
civilisation,  in  its  essential  traits,  has  been  everywhere  and  always  the 
same.  For  it  would  seem  most  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  accidental  or 
transitory  causes  the  endless  variety  of  forms  under  which  the  life  of 
civilised  societies  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited  itself;  inasmuch  as, 
underl^'ing  them  all,  we  find  not  only  the  same  human  nature  un- 
changeable in  its  leading  traits,  but  the  same  special  instigating  move- 
ment of  stirring  intelligence  and  of  quickened  and  cultivated  desire. 
Moreover,  if  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  discriminations  in  this  per- 
plexed outside  field  of  observation,  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to 
proceed  upon  geographical,  or  at  least  upon  national,  distinctions 
than  to  establish  divisions  by  periods  of  time.  The  extensive  and 
extending  intercourse  of  modern  times,  it  is  true,  is  doing  much  to 
reduce  the  modes  of  civilised  life  in  all  lands  to  a  common  standard ; 
but  in  all  the  previous  course  of  history  there  has  been  perhaps  a 
broader  difference  between  the  aspect  of  life  as  seen  in  different 
countries  than  could  ever  be  made  out  between  an  ancient  and  a 
modern  period  in  the  civilised  life  of  the  same  people.  To  judge  only 
by  those  points  which  most  promptly  meet  the  observation,  it  would 
be  easier  to  discriminate  between  the  civilisation  of  France  and  of 
England,  or  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  irrespective  of  time,  than  to 
draw  any  certain  line  of  separation  between  the  modes  of  civilisation 
which  prevailed  respectively  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  and 
in  tiie  nineteenth  century  after  Him,  irrespective  of  place.  The 
national  character  abides  with  wonderful  tenacity ;  and  when  the  old 
Cato  sketched  the  Gaul  of  his  day,  with  one  bold  stroke  he  pictured 
the  Frenchman  for  a  score  of  centuries.  "  In  two  things,"  says  he, 
"  he  doth  most  zealously  endeavor  to  excel,  in  war  and  in  a  clever 
14 
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tongue."  Many  antiquarians  will  scout  the  idea  that  the  degraded 
Greeks  of  the  present  day  preserve  an  essential  and  striking  resem- 
blance to  their  famous  ancestors ;  and  yet  we  hesitate  not  to  believe 
that  for  all  the  marked  traits  of  this  modern  race,  for  all  their  crafty 
duplicity  covered  by  a  cloak  of  dignity,  for  all  their  vanity  and  impu- 
dence mixed  with  impulsive  courage  and  a  higher  love  of  glory,  for 
all  their  restless  energy  and  curiosity,  and  for  their  immovable  super- 
stition, more  of  a  parallel  than  of  a  contrast  could  be  found  in  a  true 
representation  of  their  ancient  history. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task  perhaps  to  argue  this  from  the 
partial  records  which  we  have,  but  we  trust  the  point  now  to  the  testi- 
mony of  an  author  contemporaneous  with  a  part  of  the  most  polished 
period  of  Athenian  society  —  a  witness  stern  indeed,  it  maybe,  and 
somewhat  acrimonious,  but  nevertheless  honest  in  his  judgments. 
"About  those  Greeks,"  said  the  same  Cato  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  "  I 
will  tell  you  at  some  suitable  opportunity  what  I  have  discovered  by 
careful  observation  of  them  while  at  Athens,  and  when  I  shall  have 
made  you  my  communication  I  shall  expect  to  convince  you  that  it  is 
well  enough  indeed  to  look  a  little  into  their  literature,  but  not  to 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  it.  I  will  maintain  them  to  be  a  most 
worthless  and  intractable  race  of  men.  Mark  my  words,  that  when- 
ever that  people  shall  propagate  its  literature  among  us,  a  general 
corruption  will  ensue."* 

Again ;  so  similar  are  all.  the  chief  impulses,  aims,  and  employ- 
ments of  civilised  life,  that  the  sketch  in  outline  of  one  great  city 
seems  to  serve  almost  equally  for  all,  in  every  age  and  every  land. 
Thus  to  Seneca's  picture  of  Rome  (Z>/a/.  xii,  6)  we  might  scarcely 
scruple  to  append  the  name  of  Paris  or  New  York,  while  it  is  highly 
probable  it  would  serve  indifferently  well  for  a  Memphis  or  a  Babylon 
of  old.  "  Look,"  says  he,  "  on  the  crowding  throng  of  this  great  city, 
whose  houses  scarce  suffice  to  contain  so  vast  a  multitude.  From  the 
provincial  towns  and  from  the  colonies,  from  the  whole  world  they 
have  assembled  here.  Some  are  led  by  ambition,  others  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  public  business.  Here  are  the  commissioners  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  here  the  pleasure-seekers  in  search  of  suitable  gratifica- 
tion for  their  vitiated  appetites ;  and  here  too  the  student,  in  pursuit 
of  liberal  knowledge.  Some  have  come  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
friendship,  and  others  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  spectacles  of  the 
brilliant  and  luxurious  town.  And  there  too  are  the  venal  crowds, 
come,  some  of  them  to  sell  their  personal  charms  (some  to  get  gain 
by  clever  accomplishments),  some  to  trade  even  with  the  noble  art  of 
eloquence."  It  is  not  then  by  any  such  general  survey  that  we  may 
expect  to  discover  the  spirit  of  the  ages.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  this  supposed  act  of  a  general  survey  of  history,  that  it  is, 
even  from  the  best  attainable  points  of  view,  not  only  dim  and 
nebulous,  but  in  truth  also  extremely  restricted  and  partial.  Civilisa- 
tion is  a  word  of  well-nigh  measureless  meaning.  Its  theatre  is 
commensurate  with  the  entire  range  of  enlightened  human  activity, 

*  If  any  object  to  admit  Cato's  testimony  concerning  the  honor  of  the  Greeks,  they  can  be 
pointed  to  language  equally  strong  pronounced  by  Cicero,  the  well-known  admirer  of  Greek  art 
and  learning,  in  pr.  Flac.  c.  4. 
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its  manifestations  various  bej-ond  account,  and  the  course  of  its 
history  long  and  tortuous.  Who  shall  compass,  even  in  outline,  at 
one  round  view,  a  mass  of  observations  so  complex  and  extensive  ? 

The  unproductiveness  of  such  a  mode  of  inquiry  after  the  present 
object  of  our  search  can  easily  be  felt  by  following  M.  Guizot's 
elegant  narrative  of  the  course  of  civilisation  in  modern  Europe. 
Aside  from  the  circumstance  that  he  surrenders,  in  the  outset,  the 
mental  aspect  of  his  subject,  that  description,  though  graceful  and 
instructive,  does  not  present  us  with  a  tithe  of  the  actual  phenomena 
of  civilisation.  The  religious,  political,  and  civil  institutions  of  a 
given  period  may  not,  after  all,  be  enough  to  show  the  essential  type 
of  civilisation  then  prevailing.  It  is  even  rather  in  the  more  imme- 
diate and  individual  productions  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  that 
we  should  be  disposed  to  seek  it.  But  in  truth,  so  long  as  we  adhere 
to  this  kind  of  reasoning  —  so  long,  namely,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to 
differentiate  the  periods  of  civilisation  by  their  phenomena  merely  — 
no  satisfaction  is  attainable  in  any  position  short  of  an  entire  and 
complete  view  of  the  same.  Hence  it  is  no  presumption  to  say 
that  the  distinction  made  after  M.  Guizot's  fashion  between  ancient 
and  modern  civilisation,  even  though  made  by  so  learned  a  historian 
as  M.  Guizot,  is  worth  but  little  more  than  a  hypothesis  —  at  least 
in  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  be  characteristic.  The  facts  are  still 
dumb,  and  the  theorist  has  as  yet  no  guide  nor  guard  to  keep  him 
from  the  error  pointed  out  by  a  great  poet  *  when  he  says  : — "  My 
friend,  the  times  of  the  past  are  unto  us  a  book  with  seven  seals. 
What  men  call  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  after  all,  at  bottom,  but  their 
own  spirit,  in  which  the  history  of  the  times  is  partially  reflected." 
If  then  M.  Guizot's  method  is  for  our  purposes  unsatisfactory,  he  shall 
point  us  to  another  way  by  which  we  may  come  perhaps  more  cer- 
tainly, because  more  immediately,  into  contact  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  "  There  are,"  says  that  historian,  "  two  views  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  facts  and  events  of  civilisation :  one  an  external  view, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  beholder  situated  at  some  central  point 
amidst  the  historic  scene  of  the  world  ;  the  other  an  internal  view,  for 
which  the  beholder  must  place  himself  in  the  bosom  of  the  human 
soul."  In  the  first  of  those  views  the  palpable  forms  and  visible 
transmutations  of  civilisation  appear  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  human  mind  beneath  that  we  can  discern  the  cause, 
the  soul,  in  short  the  responsible  character  of  those  forms.  And  thus 
we  return  to  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  outset.  Our  question 
is  essentially  a  metaphysical  one ;  and  we  have  to  discover,  if  we  can, 
the  mental  attitude,  the  ruling  tendency  and  mode  of  thought  of  the 
periods  which  we  will  compare. 

Now  this  ideal  abstraction,  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  an  age, 
subtle  as  it  would  seem  to  be  in  its  nature  and  Protean  as  it  is  in  its 
manifestations,  has  yet  one  expression,  one  record,  far  more  fixed, 
certain,  and  approachable  than  can  ever  be  found  for  the  more  definite 
but  far  more  inscrutable  workings  of  an  individual  mind.  We  allude 
to  Language.     This  wonderful  organism   has   the  great   peculiarity 

*  Goethe. 
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(due  to  the  nature  of  its  origin  and  growth),  that  while  it  serves  but 
approximatively  to  express  the  individual  thought,  it  is  a  perfect  organ 
of  the  general  mind.  We  propose,  therefore,  now  first  to  specify  that 
feature  in  the  structure  and  use  of  ancient  languages  *  which  strikes  all 
observers  as  most  distinguishing  them  from  modern  dialects ;  and 
then  to  try  by  experiment  whether  the  same  distinction  will  not  ser\'e 
us  for  discrimination  between  all  the  forms  of  ancient  and  modern 
thought  and  life. 

The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  as  marking  the  ancient  mode  of 
representation  by  speech,  is  best  indicated  by  the  word  concrete.  In 
the  structure  and  procedure  of  the  dialects  of  the  ancients  there  is 
the  plainest  evidence  of  that  which  has  been  argued  from  their  poetry, 
namely,  that  in  the  early  times  there  had  not  yet  been  accomplished 
in  the  consciousness  of  men  that  effectual  severance  between  material 
nature  and  the  world  of  ideas  which  now  exists.  Before  man  there 
was  but  one  world ;  by  his  creation  there  arose  straightway  a  second. 
But  this  second  world,  a  reflex  of  the  first  in  a  narrow  sense,  and  in 
a  larger  sense  a  new  correlative  creation  —  this  second  world  of 
thought,  we  say,  existed  in  the  beginning  practically  in  embryo  only, 
and  its  contents  took  shape  first  under  the  advancing  light  of  a  growing 
intelligence.  And  in  the  early  course  of  that  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  we  can  penetrate  to  the  time 
when  men  were  but  dimly  and  imperfectly  conscious  of  the  immense 
sphere  of  pure  reflexion  in  which  the  modern  mind  moves  now  with 
easy  freedom  and  the  assured  familiarity  of  habitual  use.  It  may  be 
true  t  that  sensation  is  the  prime  source  of  all  human  conceptions  ; 
and  yet  an  idea  when  once  born  has  a  separate  entity  of  its  own, 
abiding,  and  perhaps  even  imperishable.  Now,  the  point  we  wish  to 
make  is,  not  that  the  ancient  mind  had  no  ideas  and  had  never 
advanced  beyond  the  primary  acts  of  sensation  —  for  it  is  this  very 
advance  which  constitutes  all  the  enlightenment  of  thought ;  nor  is 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  modern  thinking  and  feeling  proceed 
entirely  independent  of  outward  nature  —  for  this  would  be  not  only 
in  violation  of  our  constant  experience,  but  contradictory  to  the  most 
striking  modern  developments  of  science  and  art :  but  this  we  say, 
that  in  the  ancient  mind  all  abstract  conceptions  were  controlled  and 
dominated  by  the  primary  perceptions ;  while  the  modern  mode  of 
thinking  is  the  reverse  of  that,  and  subordinates  the  particular  sensa- 
tion to  a  previously  and  consciously  possessed  system  of  ideas.  In 
other  words,  the  ancient  mind  materialised  its  conceptions,  while  the 
modern  mind  idealises  its  sensations.  For  testimony  of  this  let 
reference  be  made  to  any  of  the  modern,  and  then  to  any  or  all  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  precision  and  brevity  we  will  think  now 
only  of  the  Latin,  and  observe  how  in  its  structure  provision  is  made 
for  the  conveyance  of  abstract  notions.  First,  the  large  development 
of  the  cases  of  the  noun,  being  effected  as  it  is  by  inflexion,  shows 
how  thoroughly  the  various  abstract  relations  indicated  by  the  different 

*We  mean,  however,  always  those  only  of  the  stock  (Indo-European)  to  which  our  own 
belongs. 

tAs  in  the  maxim,    "Nihil  itt  intellectu,  quod  non  atiie  fuerii  in  sensu." 
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cases  are  engrafted  inseparably  upon  the  concrete  objective  notion  of 
the  object  named.  The  same  attraction  and  absorption  of  the  abstract 
notion  of  relation  is  seen  also  in  the  extensive  development  of  verbs 
compounded  with  prepositions.  Thus,  "  accidit  mihi  "  is  a  proposition 
in  which  an  expression  for  the  relation  of  a  fact  to  an  object  is  twice 
provided  for ;  yet  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  only  that  you  must  receive 
the  objective  notion  of  the  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  object 
on  the  other,  beforehand  and  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  intima- 
tion of  their  relationship.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  this  form  of  speech 
the  relation  never  does  arise  into  a  separate  existence,  but  continues 
to  inhere  indissolubly  in  the  concrete  notions.  Let  it  not  be  objected 
that  a  relation  cannot  be  comprehended  without  an  idea  of  the  things 
related  ;  for  in  the  first  place,  if  that  be  true  in  the  science  of  thought, 
/.  e.  of  pure  thought,  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  true,  nor  is  it 
admitted  to  be  true,  as  a  law  of  spoken  thought.  The  relation  of 
thought  to  speech  is  still  a  much  disputed  point  in  philosophy ;  but 
we  hold  that  the  intellectual  part  of  a  word  is  often  different  in  its 
nature  from  the  corresponding  thought  when  not  designed  for  utterance ; 
that  in  speech  we  often  suppose  ourselves  to  think  what  a  mere 
metaphysical  analysis  will  not  reveal ;  and  that  the  laws  of  logic  will 
not  bind  always  the  functions  of  language.  Thus  we  do  suppose 
ourselves  at  least  to  have  an  idea  furnished  us  by  the  single  word 
"a^"or ''to". 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  point  to  be  observed  is  the  relative 
importance  and  prominence  assigned  to  the  expression  of  relation, 
which  in  the  above  Latin  form  of  words  appears  swallowed  up,  as  it 
were,  in  the  concrete  and  objective  notions ;  while  in  the  English, 
and  to  the  greatest  degree  in  the  languages  of  the  other  civilised 
peoples  of  modern  times,  a  separate  and  independent  form  is  appro- 
priated for  its  conveyance.  But  again,  when  the  Latin  does  use  a 
separate  form  (as,  e.  g.,  a  preposition)  for  the  expression  of  a  relation, 
it  seems  to  have  so  little  faith  in  the  existence  of  that  abstract  sort  of 
thing  that  it  must  indicate  it  over  again  in  connexion,  as  before,  with 
some  object;  and  the  presence  of  a  preposition  therefore  does  not 
remove  the  necessity  for  the  inflexion  of  the  noun.  Nor  to  the  Latin 
mind  does  a  preposition  present  a  notion  weighty  or  respectable 
enough  to  be  qualified.*  However  grammarians  may  resist,  the  reverse 
of  this  is  true  in  English ;  for  we  may  say,  for  instance,  that  a  boat  is 
"half  in"  or  "entirely  out"  of  the  water.  Not  so  in  the  Latin  ;  for 
the  attribute  which,  in  our  mode  of  thinking,  would  be  assigned  to  the 
word  expressing  the  relation,  is  in  that  language  given  to  the  noun  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  attraction  residing 
in  the  all-important  concrete  expression.  Thus  : —  Ikzm  forte  via 
sacra  —  Nescio  quid  mcditans  nugaruni,  totus  in  illis.  [The  substantive 
dominating  here  is  not  even  named.]  In  the  same  way  the  attribute 
is  attracted  away  from  the  verbal  predicate,  and  incorporated  with  the 
substantive  notion,  as  in  "  l7ivitus  feci,"  '■'•  Illud  mare  raris  navibus 
aditur,"  etc.,  etc.  Likewise,  if  emphasis  is  to  be  thrown  upon  some 
part  of  an  enunciation,  it  is  the  substantive  usually  which  will  get  it ; 

*That  is,  as  a  rule. 
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and  a  pronoun,  otherwise  unnecessary,  is  sometimes  pressed  into 
service  merely  to  give  a  resting-place  for  some  extraordinary  stress  of 
thought  which  cannot  be  satisfied  to  attach  itself  to  any  of  those 
irresponsible  notions  which  have  no  external  and  material  representa- 
tive. Thus  for  English  "  It  is  not  enough  to  be  brave ;  he  cannot  be 
a  great  General  unless  he  is  lucky  besides,'^  the  Latin  will  say,  "  nisi 
IDEM  felix  erit* 

A  further  evidence  of  the  predominance  of  physical  nature  in  the 
mind  of  the  Latin  speaker  is  his  tendency  to  describe  both  objects 
and  acts  in  definite  and  precise  circumstances,  rather  than  simply  to 
indicate  the  same.  The  large  part  played  in  the  Latin  by  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  is  in  evidence  of  this.  The  symbolical,  or  at  most 
the  simply  indicative  personal  pronoun  he  is  unknown  to  the  Latin. 
Such  a  feeble  and  slight,  because  wholly  ideal  and  representative,  idea 
of  a  man  must  either  lack  a  separate  word  for  its  conveyance,  or  it 
must  submit  to  be  invested  with  the  material  accidence  of  an  external, 
visible,  tangible  object;  and  he  becomes  "this  man",  "that  man", 
"  this  one  here  ",  "  that  yonder  one  ",  etc.  This  descriptive  mode, 
imposed  by  the  thraldom  of  natural  forms,  is  to  be  seen  further  in 
numberless  classes  of  expressions,  which  for  the  present  purpose  need 
not  be  selected  in  any  order.  While  we  point  out  a  few  of  the  most 
obvious  of  them,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Latin  chooses  rather 
the  concrete  form,  even  in  those  cases  where  abstract  terms  are  not 
wanting.  Though  the  Roman  could  say,  "  How  do  you  ,  do  ? "  the 
familiar  words  were  "  What  do  you  do  ? "  (famil.  Germ.  Was  machse 
Dii  i^  "  My  coming "  (the  act)  will  be  either  me-come,  or  (the  circum- 
stance) that  I  come.  The  "  defence  of  the  city  "  is  the  city  defended^ 
and  that  too  said  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  particularly  the  stage  of 
the  defence,  as  to  whether  it  is  an  accomplished  or  an  enduring 
defence  —  supplying  thus  every  help  to  the  imagination  for  grasping 
the  actual  physical  state  of  things.  For  a  "faint  appearance  of 
defence,"  the  Latin  prefers  to  say  a  small  show  of  defenders ;  and  for 
a  "  show  of  resistance,"  not  even  a  "  show  of  resisters,"  but  more 
particularly  still,  of  (persons)  resisting.  For  "majority"  the  Latin 
szys  greater  part ;  for  "half"  half  part ;  for  "eating"  it  likes  to  say 
food;  for  "drinking"  draught;  for  "counting"  Jiumber ;  for  "plun- 
dering" booty;  for  the  "performance  of  a  duty"  duty;  for  the 
"  showing  of  a  kindness  "  kindness,  etc.  For  the  relative  notion  and 
representative  idea  "  enemy,"  the  Latin  speakers  prefer  the  more  real 
enemies;  for  " power "  _/^;r^i-,  etc.  For  heat  and  cold,  and  many 
general  ideas  also,  they  use  habitually  the  plural  number,  which  neces- 
sarily renders  a  concrete  notion  :  (Lat.  latrocinia,  Eng.  "  robbery" ;  Lat. 
7iegotia,  Eng.  "  business  "  ;  Lat.  commercia,  Eng.  "  trade  "  ;  Lat.  propin- 
qiiitates,  Eng.  "neighborhood,"  etc.) 

We  will  omit  now  to  speak  particularly  of  the  verb  and  further  of 
the  particles.  But  lest  any  may  suppose  that  these  important  elements 
of  language  fail  us  in  respect  to  that  kind  of  testimony  which  is  in 
question,  let  it  be  considered  for  a  moment  that  particles  of  the  pri- 
mary languages  of  our  stock  consist  almost  exclusively  of  inflected 

*  Compare  also  the  supply  of  the  pronouns  with  qitidem,  and  vera,  as  in  "  Oj>i)ior  equidem^', 
"  Tu  vera";  and  with  ite,  as  ne  ille,  etc.,  etc. 
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forms  of  demonstrative,  pronominal,  or  substantive  roots ;  while  all 
the  various  forms  of  the  verb  in  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  except 
the  bare  infinitive,  once  contained  and  mostly  continued  to  retain 
incorporated  in  their  structure  a  personal,  in  fact  a  demonstrative 
pronoun.  But  to  the  conclusiveness  of  such  evidence  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  plastic  character  thus  detected  was  impressed  upon 
the  languages  of  antiquity  away  back  in  the  early  period  of  their  birth, 
and  that  later,  long  before  the  end  of  the  time  which  we  shall  probably 
agree  to  call  the  era  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  import  of  the  original 
forms  of  speech  had  fallen  into  practical  oblivion.  It  may  be  said, 
for  example,  that  the  adesse  had  come  by  virtue  of  use  to  represent 
the  abstract  simple  notion  of  the  contribution  of  aid,  and  no  longer 
chained  the  imagination  down  to  the  actual  physical  presence  of  the 
helper  and  the  circumstantial  nature  of  the  help.  The  answer  to  this 
is  twofold,  touching  both  principle  and  fact.  And  first,  in  principle, 
it  is  impossible  that  adesse  could  be  entirely  divested  of  its  concrete 
connotation  so  long  as,  being  recognised  as  a  compound  word,  either 
of  its  parts  or  {a  fo7'tiori)  the  whole  word  was  ever  used  to  convey  a 
concrete  notion.  So  that  adesse,  sitccurrere,  subvenire,  and  the  like, 
must  necessarily,  during  the  life  of  the  Latin  language,  have  always 
represented  a  more  plastic  sense  than,  for  instance,  the  words  aid^ 
assist,  succor ;  and  the  Roman,  whatever  advances  he  may  have  made 
towards  familiarity  with  abstract  ideas,  could  never  clearly  express 
them,  nor  even  think  freely  and  continuously  by  means  of  them,  until 
a  change  in  his  language  amounting  to  a  revolution  had  occurred. 

And  now  as  to  the  fact.  Did  such  revolution  ever  take  pl?:je? 
The  investigation  of  this  point  is  too  long  for  our  present  dtisign. 
Had  we  time  for  it,  it  would  show,  we  think,  that  while  the  principle 
of  idealism  had  always  some  foothold  in  the  Latin,  and  while  even 
here  and  there,  particularly  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  there  was  a  bold 
development  of  it,  strengthening  with  time,  yet  that  so  long  as  Latin 
was  Latin  its  primaeval  spirit  was  essentially  undisturbed.  In  the 
close  embrace  of  Nature  was  its  life  ;  and  when  that  vital  link  was 
severed,  its  classical  proportions  collapsed,  its  self-perpetuating  powers 
failed,  and  it  sank  into  hopeless  dissolution.  And  whenever  the  death 
of  the  Latin  language  shall  be  truly  described,  its  chief  cause  will  be 
found  in  the  vigorous  assertion  of  a  new-born  spirit  of  idealism  then 
first  declaring  its  power  —  the  spirit,  namely,  of  the  dawning  era  of  a 
new  civilisation.  At  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  propose  to  find 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ancient  and  modern  periods  of 
civilisation  ;  the  old  dying  out  with  the  ancient  languages,*  and  the 
new  inaugurated  with  the  rise  of  those  fresh  dialects  which  sprang  up 
like  spiritual  emanations  from  the  exhausted  bodies  of  their  predeces- 
sors. 

The  difference  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  languages  of  the  two 
periods  amounts  to  no  less  than  an  essential  difference  in  the  point  of 
viev/  occupied  by  the  ancient  and  by  the  modern  mind.  The  ancient 
point  of  view  was  ///  Nature,  and  the  ancients  made  practically  no 
clear  distinction  between  their  thoughts  and  the  objects  contemplated. 

*  More  narrowly,   the  Latin. 
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They  may  be  said  to  have  thought  things  and  spoken  pictures.  The 
modern  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  out  of  Nature,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  reflexion  where  the  clearest  distinction  is  consciously  drawn 
between  things  and  ideas.  The  moderns  may  be  said  to  think  ideas 
and  to  speak  symbols. 

But  this  difference  in  the  point  of  view,  manifest  as  it  is  in  the 
matter  of  Language,  if  it  shall  be  taken  for  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  the  entire  civilisation  of  the  old  world  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  new, —  if  this,  in  short,  is  the  test  we  are  seeking,  then  the  same 
must  be  discernible  not  only  in  Language,  but  also  in  all  the  other 
many  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  may  manifest  itself.  So 
that  it  remains  now  to  be  shown  that  the  criterion  of  Language  will 
serve  to  differentiate  in  all  points  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

This  thesis,  not  now  new,  and  no  longer  bold,  can  be  defended  in 
two  ways,  one  rational,  the  other  experimental.  The  first  way  lies  in 
the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  a  language  contains  a  faithful 
rendering  of  all  —  yes,  all  the  natural  activities  of  the  people  who 
speak  it.  We  shall  have  to  surrender  the  effort  to  produce  this  form 
of  proof,  since  it  involves  the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  whole  nature 
and  structure  of  speech.  But  we  point  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
truth  of  the  statement  has  long  been  felt  and  admitted ;  as  is  shown 
by  the  currency  among  the  Greeks  of  the  expressive  proverb,  "  As  is 
the  speech,  so  is  the  life,"  *  and  as  is  most  significantly  testified  to  in 
our  day  by  the  diligence  with  which  historians  resort  to  philology  for 
light  on  the  darkest  passages  of  their  studies. 

The  experimental  method  will  require  us  to  scrutinise  separately  all 
the  forms  and  products  of  civilised  life ;  and  in  the  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  science  and  the  laws,  in  the  political  institutions  and 
treatment  of  public  affairs,  in  the  social  habits,  and  in  the  religion  of 
the  ancients,  we  must  find  the  same  predominating  spirit  of  mate- 
rialism ;  while  in  all  these  departments  of  modern  life  the  spirit  of 
idealism  must  be  seen  to  prevail.  Here  again,  instead  of  employing 
a  careful  analysis  to  reveal  the  characteristic  trait  of  which  we  are  in 
search,  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  appeal  to  what  is  gener- 
ally and  familiarly  known  about  the  various  exhibitions  of  civilised 
life  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  —  a  large  field,  only  to  be  sketched 
now  by  cursory  suggestions ;  while  in  one  department,  however, 
namely  poetry,  we  shall  introduce  some  remarks  of  a  most  able  and 
authoritative  critic,  the  poet  Schiller, 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  preponderating  influence  of  external 
nature,  whose  traces  in  Language  we  have  designated  by  the  term 
cojuf-ete,  is  better  called  by  other  names  when  manifested  in  connexion 
with  other  forms  of  mental  production.  Thus  in  Literature  it  may  be 
called  the  actual,  as  opposed  to  the  ideal ;  the  real,  as  opposed  to  the 
sentimental ;  the  absolute,  as  opposed  to  the  typical ;  the  natural,  as 
opposed  to  the  spiritual :  in  Politics  and  Government,  the  positive  ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  statesmanship,  the  practical,  as  opposed  to  the 
theoretical  and  fictitious. 

*  Koi  ycip  xal  Stojcpdr'jjj  eli!iSci.  T^sysiv'  oloj  6  jHo^,  ■fosovto;  u  Ttoyoj,  xal  o'lo;  6 
Xdyoj,  'foaov'tai  at,  rtpa|fij  •  dvaatps^uv  avtu.  Sclwl.  Ho-mog.  v.  /.  534  <z/-  Bemh.  Lai. 
Lit.  p.  21.  Some  violence  has  been  done  in  the  application  of  these  words,  but  not  more  than 
the  case  will  bear. 
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In  Science,  the  thraldom  of  Nature,  as  we  conceive,  cannot  appear, 
since  the  life  of  Science,  properly  so-called,  is  a  pure  idealism.  The 
science  of  antiquity  therefore  will  submit  to  our  criterion  only  if  it  be 
seen  to  have  been  in  fact  no  science.  But  this  in  the  main  is  admitted, 
when  the  term  is  used  with  strictness  :  and  the  justice  of  the  admission 
appears,  not,  for  example,  in  the  fact  that  the  ancients  did  not  dis- 
criminate as  clearly  as  we  do  between  the  subject-matter  proper  to 
the  different  sciences,  not  so  much  in  the  circumstance  that  they  treated 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  as  an  undistinguished  whole,  but  rather 
by  this  very  thing  that  the  procedures  of  what  was  called  science  in 
antiquity  were  not  purely  subjective  as  now,  so  that  the  science  of  that 
time  in  fact  deserved  (as  it  had)  the  name  of  knowledge  only,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  measured  by  the  number  and  supposed  value  of  the  things 
known,  rather  than  by  a  jDerfected  and  logical  system  of  ideas  supported 
by,  but  quite  distinct  from  them.  These  remarks  are  intended  to 
have  a  general  application  only,  for  in  Science,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  aspects  in  which  we  may  view  the  periods  of  antiquity,  there 
are  individual  appearances  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  their  time,  and  seem  to  belong  more  to  the  new  world  than  to  the 
old. 

As  to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  a  preponderating  influence  of  matter  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  these  in  all  times.  And  yet  we  think  that  in  Art 
also,  the  antique  may  be  shown  to  be  more  material  than  the  modern. 
The  majestic  Grecian,  or  even  Roman  temjjle,  every  part  of  which 
subserves,  or  at  least  appears  to  subserve,  some  actual  useful  purpose, 
presents  a  strong  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  degenerate  Byzantine 
style  with  its  fantastical  and  at  most  but  symbolical  minarets  and 
arabesques.* 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  has  materialism  so  broadly 
inarked  upon  its  face,  so  inextricably  inwrought  upon  its  every  part, 
that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  and  we  need  not  pause  a  moment  to 
comment  upon  it.  Correspondently  on  the  other  hand,  however,  we 
have  the  most  interesting  object  which  meets  our  view  in  the  whole 
scope  of  our  present  inquir}',  namely,  the  spiritual  Christian  religion 
of  the  modern  world.  But  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  drawn  off 
from  our  one  point  by  a  desire  to  look  into  the  manifold  influences 
exerted  by  the  Divine  revelation  of  the  Gospel  upon  all  the  possible 
improvement  of  our  race,  we  wish  now  only  to  remark  upon  the 
peculiarly  ideal  character  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  other  causes  were 
wanting,  to  this  alone  perhaps  might  be  ascribed  the  great  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  thought  and  action  in  the  sense  which  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  set  forth.  But  other  and  powerful  causes  were  also  in 
the  work  ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  bold  a  conjecture  if  we  suppose 
that  Divine  Providence  had  controlled  and  guided  these  to  the  under- 
mining of  the  old  tyranny  of  Nature  over  mind,  in  order  that  those 
material  shackles  might  be  thrown  off  simultaneously  with  the  close 

*By  these   affected  and  fictitious  forms,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the    present  whimsical 

state    of  the    degenerate    Greek   language.      Both  the    offspring    of   a  great    and    purely   plastic 

original,  they  both  exhibit  the  deep  marks  of  the  capricious  and  wanton  excesses  of  an  unbalanced 
sentimentality. 
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of  the  first  dispensation  of  tlie  Law,  and  that  the  spirit  of  man  should 
rise  to  a  sphere  of  established  intellectual  freedom  at  the  time  when 
"  God  who  is  a  spirit "  should  begin  to  be  "  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth." 

In  the  domestic  manners  of  the  old  time,  natural,  simple,  and 
unsophisticated,  there  is  seen  again  another  exhibition  of  the  same 
undissevered  harmony  and  oneness  with  the  physical  and  actual  scene 
of  life.  In  their  national  life  we  do  indeed  encounter,  particularly  at 
Rome,  one  great  idea  —  the  Genius  of  the  Republic,  the  Fatum  or 
Fortima  Lnperii,  which  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Roman  and  the 
ideal  object  of  his  existence.  And  yet  this  idea  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  an  isolation  in  the  Roman  thought ;  it  was  but  the  reverent 
perpetuation  of  a  memory,  and  the  inspiration  of  ambitious  love  and 
hope,  founded  mostly  upon  one  distinct  and  limited  state  of  things, 
namely,  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  arms.  True,  it  acted  in  its  own 
sphere  most  powerfully  on  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  men ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  idea  propagated  some  of  its  abstract 
spirit  into  all  the  departments  of  politics  :  but  nevertheless  it  must  be 
conceded,  we  think,  that  here  too  the  actual,  the  particular,  and  the 
real  continued  to  prevail  over  the  rational  and  ideal.  For  among  all 
the  political  establishments  of  antiquity  we  do  not  find  any  that  were 
the  offspring  of  a  previously  ascertained  system  of  principles,  nor 
any  whose  functions  were  ordered  in  conformity  with  a  distinctly 
conceived  methodical  or  rational  scheme.  (We  are  speaking  now  of 
Greece  and  Italy).  But  the  ancient  forms  of  government  were  either 
passively  accepted  from  tradition,  or  were  the  result  of  the  natural 
and  accidental  course  of  outward  circumstances.  And  the  common 
light,  after  all,  in  which  government  was  regarded,  by  the  Roman 
mind  at  least,  was  as  a  thing  {respublica).  To  say  that  government  is 
essentially  an  abstraction,  is  a  different  thing  from  saying  that  it  is 
either  so  treated  or  so  considered ;  and  it  is  true  that  government  as 
an  idea  belongs  to  the  modern  world  —  to  the  days  of  "Bills  of 
Rights,"  to  the  times  when,  before  the  first  step  is  taken,  a  broad 
foundation  of  "  Preamble  "  is  laid,  and  general  principles  are  gathered 
from  the  abstract  realm  of  theory  and  reflexion.  The  revolutions  of 
modern  times  are  the  convulsions  of  a  people  who,  in  their  very 
passion,  shout  the  dogmas  of  philosophy.  What  was  a  revolution  in 
Rome?  Let  the  name  itself  declare:  it  was  simply  '^ iicta  things." 
If  a  Jefferson  be  compared  with  a  Poplicola  ;  if  a  Victor  Hugo  or  a 
Garibaldi  (laughable  thought !)  be  carried  back  two  thousand  years  in 
the  historical  stream  of  our  political  civilisation,  the  contrast  which 
will  be  felt  is  a  contrast  of  the  ideal  with  the  actual. 

But  it  was  our  principal  purpose,  after  having  disclosed  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  Nature  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  to  point 
out  the  same  trait  as  manifest  in  their  literature :  and  this,  first, 
because  next  to  their  language,  the  literature  of  a  people  is  the  most 
faithful  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  their  whole  spirit  and  turn 
of  mind  ;  and  secondly,  because  in  this  part  of  our  task  a  valuable 
study  is  ready  for  our  aid  in  the  poet  Schiller's  admirable  essay  on 
"  The  Naive  and  the  Sentimental  " —  an  essay  in  which  the  author, 
in  discriminating  between  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  of  modern  poetrj', 
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makes  use  of  the  criterion  of  difference  which  might,  we  think,  be 
shown  to  serve  equally  well  in  all  departments  of  literature,  and  which, 
in  fine,  is  the  same  distinction  which  we  have  sought  to  recognise  as 
separating  fundamentally  the  two  periods  of  civilisation  in  their  every 
aspect.  In  the  essay  above  named,  the  objectiveness  of  ancient 
poetry  has  been  displayed  with  the  sharpest  analytical  discrimination  ; 
and  the  author  has  been  led  more  by  the  true  and  delicate  poet's 
sensibility  than  by  mere  critical  acumen  to  the  solution  of  a  difficulty 
which  lies  on  the  surface  in  this  part,  and  similarly  in  every  part  of 
our  inquiry.  In  connexion  with  poetry  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
observation  that  modern  poetry,  so  far  from  diverting  its  view  from 
Nature,  hangs  upon  it  even  more  closely  and  tenderly  than  did  the 
ancient.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fact,  while  it  identifies  to  a 
large  extent  the  subject-matter,  so  to  speak,  the  raw  material  of 
poetical  composition  in  all  ages,  yet  has  no  essential  bearing  upon  the 
method  of  procedure  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  none  upon  the  final 
effect  aimed  at  by  the  poetry.  Nature  is  necessary  to  the  poet,  to 
the  modern  equally  with  the  ancient.  But  in  ancient  poetry  Nature 
remains  Nature :  while  in  the  modern  poet's  mind,  it  is  the  mental 
reflex  of  Nature  which  becomes  transformed  into  a  thousand  forms  of 
idea  and  of  sentiment.     But  let  Schiller  himself  speak. 

"  Whence  [says  he]  this  different  spirit  .■'  How  comes  it  that  we,  who  are  so 
immeasurably  far  surpassed  by  the  ancients  in  all  that  is  purely  natural,  that  we 
just  here  surpass  them,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  homage  which  we  pay  to  Nature, 
that  we  cleave  to  it  with  love,  and  embrace  even  the  inanimate  world  with  the 
warmest  emotion  ?  Here  is  the  reason ;  because  with  us  Nature  has  disappeared 
out  of  man,  and  now  we  encounter  her  only  without,  in  her  external  and  lifeless,  her 
true  existence.  It  is  not  our  greater  conformity  to  Nature,  but  quite  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  opposition  to  Nature  in  which  we  stand  by  virtue  of  our  relations,  our 
conditions,  our  manners  and  habits,  which  impels  us  to  seek  in  the  physical  world  a 
satisfaction  for  that  inward  pressure  towards  truth  and  simplicity  which,  like  the 
moral  sense  from  which  it  proceeds,  abides  incorruptible  and  unquenchable  in  every 
human  heart.  This  satisfaction  we  are  driven  to  seek  in  the  outward  world  of 
Nature,  when  we  feel  that  the  search  for  it  is  hopeless  in  the  moral  world.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  sentiment  with  which  we  cling  to  Nature  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  feeling 
with  which  we  lament  the  vanished  years  of  childhood  and  childish  innocence. 
Our  childhood  is  the  only  appearance  of  unmutilated  Nature  which  we  still  encounter 
in  cultivated  man.  .  .  .  With  the  ancient  Greeks  it  was  very  different.  Their 
cultivation  had  not  so  far  degenerated  as  that  Nature  was  lost  in  it  to  them.  The 
whole  structure  of  their  social  life  was  erected  upon  sensations,  and  not  upon  a 
figment  of  Art." 

And  again : — 

"  The  feeling  which  we  have  for  Nature,  instead  of  being  the  same  with  that 
possessed  by  the  ancients,  is  rather  to  be  identified  with  the  feeling  which  we  have 
toioards  the  ancients.  They  felt  naturally;  we  feel  the  natural.  Their  poetry 
portrayed  a^j-ci/^fe/j/;  ours  portrays  the  absolute." 

Now  those  remarks,  confined  by  Schiller  to  the  subject  of  poetry, 
might  easily  be  extended  to  the  whole  field  of  literature.  But  not 
only  so  :  they  have  a  striking  application  also  to  the  scientific  study 
of  Nature,  in  which  consists  so  large  a  part  of  the  peculiar  activity  of 
the  "  progressive "  intellect  of  modern  times.  It  is  by  separation 
from  the  world  without  that  man  is  enabled  to  occupy  a  point  of  view 
from  which  he  may  more  effectually  turn  his  observation  upon  material 
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Nature ;  and  the  possession  of  a  separate  and  independently  existing 
stock  of  ideas  furnishes  the  means  by  which  every  variety  of  estimate 
may  be  apphed  to  the  objects  of  scrutiny.  By  running  the  eye  over 
any  modern  book-Hst,  we  may  see  in  the  very  titles  of  the  books  the 
evidence  of  how  completely  the  matter  of  all  studies  is  now  caught 
up,  as  it  were,  and  carried  away  into  the  world  of  reflexion.  On  a  list 
just  fallen  into  our  hands,  for  example,  we  read  the  following  announce- 
ments of  new  issues  : — "  Ideas  towards  the  Establishment  of  a  Science 
of  Natural  Psychology ;  "  "  The  Dogmatic  Faith,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
relation  subsisting  between  Revelation  and  Dogma ;  "  "  Philosophy 
of  the  Unknown,  an  attempt  at  a  World-view."  Such  titles  sound 
familiar  enough  to  us,  and  we  know  the  fashionable  style  in  which 
such  abstract  studies  are  conducted ;  but  perhaps  we  can  scarcely  get 
a  better  idea  of  the  difference  between  this  sort  of  thinking  and  that 
sort  which  is  preserved  in  the  literary  remains  of  classical  antiquity, 
than  by  representing  to  our  imagination  Socrates'  "Ideas  towards  the 
Establishment  of  a  Science  of  Natural  Psychology ;  "  how  Lcelius 
would  have  discoursed  on  "  Dogmatic  Faith  ;  "  or  what  Cato  would 
have  thought  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unknown." 

View  the  ancient  civilisation  as  we  will,  we  find  it  simple,  direct, 
natural ;  while  the  new  is  artificial,  sophistical,  and  ideal.  The  old 
was  primary;  the  new,  secondary:  the  ancient  was  young,  and 
young  to  the  last ;  the  modern  is  old,  and  was  old  from  the  first :  the 
ancient  was  natural ;  the  modern,  moral :  the  ancient  was  sensual ; 
the  modern,  intellectual :  the  ancient,  spontaneous ;  the  modern, 
conscious  and  reflecting :  the  ancient  was  real ;  the  modern  is  spiritual. 

Walter  Blair. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
At    "Trinity." 


T  was  while  the  two  young  men  were  seated  at  breakfast  that 
the  post  arrived,  bringing  a  number  of  country  newspapers,  for 
which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  Joe  Atlee  wrote  something.  Indeed,  he 
was  an  "  own  correspondent,"  dating  from  London,  or  Paris,  or  occa- 
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sionally  from  Rome,  with  an  easy  freshness  and  a  local  color  that 
vouched  for  authenticity.  These  journals  were  of  every  political  tint, 
from  emerald  green  to  the  deepest  orange  ;  and,  indeed,  between  two 
of  them  —  the  Tipperary  Pike  and  the  Boyne  Water,  hailing  from 
Carrickfergus  —  there  was  a  controversy  of  such  violence  and  intem- 
perance of  language,  that  it  was  a  curiosity  to  see  the  two  papers  on 
the  same  table  :  the  fact  being  capable  of  explanation,  that  they  were 
both  written  by  Joe  Atlee  —  a  secret,  however,  that  he  had  not 
confided  even  to  his  friend  Kearney. 

"Will  that  fellow  that  signs  himself  Terry  O'Toole  in  the  Pike  stand 
this?"  cried  Kearney,  reading  aloud  from  the  Boyne  Water : — 

"  'We  know  the  man  who  corresponds  with  you  under  the  signature 
of  Terry  O'Toole,  and  it  is  but  one  of  the  aliases  under  which  he  has 
lived  since  he  came  out  of  the  Richmond  Bridewell,  filcher,  forger, 
and  false  witness.  There  is  yet  one  thing  he  has  never  tried,  which 
is  to  behave  with  a  little  courage.  If  he  should,  however,  be  able  to 
persuade  himself,  by  the  aid  of  his  accustomed  stimulants,  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  what  he  has  written,  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay  his 
expenses  to  any  part  of  France  or  Belgium,  where  he  will  meet  us, 
and  we  shall  also  bind  ourselves  to  give  him  what  his  life  little  entitles 
him  to,  a  Christian  burial  afterwards. 

"  '  No  Surrender.'  " 

"I  am  just  reading  the  answer,"  said  Joe.  "It  is  very  brief:  here 
it  is : — 

" '  If  "  No  Surrender  " — who  has  been  a  newsvendor  in  your  establish- 
ment since  you  yourself  rose  from  that  employ  to  the  editor's  chair  — 
will  call  at  this  office  any  morning  after  distributing  his  eight  copies 
of  your  daily  issue,  we  promise  to  give  him  such  a  kicking  as  he  has 
never  experienced  during  his  literary  career. 

"'Terry  O'Toole.'" 

"And  these  are  the  amenities  of  journalism,"  cried  Kearney. 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  you  might  exclaim  at  the  quack  doctor  of 
a  fair,  and  ask,  Is  this  the  dignity  of  medicine  ?  "  said  Joe.  "There's 
a  head  and  a  tail  to  every  walk  in  life :  even  the  law  has  a  Chief 
Justice  at  one  end  and  Jack  Ketch  at  the  other." 

"  Well,  I  sincerely  wish  that  those  blackguards  would  first  kick  and 
then  shoot  each  other." 

"  They'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  It's  just  as  likely  that  they  wrote 
the  whole  correspondence  at'  the  same  table  and  with  the  same  jug  of 
punch  between  them." 

"If  so,  I  don't  envy  you  your  career  or  your  comrades." 

"It's  a  lottery  with  big  prizes  in  the  wheel  all  the  same!  I  could 
tell  you  the  names  of  great  swells,  Master  Dick,  who  have  made  very 
proud  places  for  themselves  in  England  by  what  you  call  'journalism.' 
In  France  it  is  the  one  road  to  eminence.  Cannot  you  imagine, 
besides,  what  capital  fun  it  is  to  be  able  to  talk  to  scores  of  people 
you  were  never  introduced  to  ?  to  tell  them  an  infinity  of  things  on 
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public  matters,  or  now  and  then  about  themselves:  and  in  so  many 
moods  as  you  have  tempers,  to  warn  them,  scold,  compassionate, 
correct,  console,  or  abuse  them  ?  to  tell  them  not  to  be  over-confident 
or  bumptious,  or  purse-proud " 

"  And  who  are  you,  may  I  ask,  who  presume  to  do  all  this  ? " 

"  That's  as  it  may  be.  We  are  occasionally  Guizot,  Thiers,  Prevot- 
Paradol,  Lytton,  Disraeli,  or  Joe  Atlee." 

"Modest,  at  all  events." 

"  And  why  not  say  what  I  feel  —  not  what  I  have  done,  but  what  is 
in  me  to  do  ?  Can't  you  understand  this  :  it  would  never  occur  to  me 
that  I  could  vault  over  a  five-bar  gate  if  I  had  been  born  a  cripple  ? 
but  the  conscious  possession  of  a  little  pliant  muscularity  might  well 
tempt  me  to  try  it." 

"And  get  a  cropper  for  your  pains." 

"  Be  it  so.  Better  the  cropper  than  pass  one's  life  looking  over  the 
top-rail  and  envying  the  fellow  that  had  cleared  it.  But  what's  this  ? 
Here's  a  letter  here  :  it  got  in  amongst  the  newspapers.  I  say,  Dick, 
do  you. stand  this  sort  of  thing?"  said  he,  as  he  read  the  address. 

"  Stand  what  sort  of  thing?"  asked  the  other,  half  angrily. 

"  Why,  to  be  addressed  in  this  fashion  ?  The  Honorable  Richard 
Kearney,  Trinity  College,  Dublin." 

"  It  is  from  my  sister,"  said  Kearney,  as  he  took  the  letter  impatiently 
from  his  hand ;  "  and  I  can  only  tell  you,  if  she  had  addressed  me 
otherwise,  I'd  not  have  opened  her  letter." 

"  But  come  now,  old  fellow,  don't  lose  temper  about  it.  You  have 
a  right  to  this  designation,  or  you  have  not " 

"  I'll  spare  all  your  eloquence  by  simply  saying,  that  I  do  not  look 
on  you  as  a  Committee  of  Privilege,  and  I'm  not  going  to  plead  before 
you.  Besides,"  added  he,  "  it's  only  a  few  minutes  ago  you  asked  me 
to  credit  you  for  something  you  had  not  yet  shown  yourself  to  be,  but 
that  )'0u  intended  and  felt  that  the  world  should  see  you  were  one  of 
these  days." 

"  So  then  you  really  mean  to  bring  your  claim  before  the  Lords  ? " 

Kearney,  if  he  heard,  did  not  heed  this  question,  but  went  on  to 
read  his  letter.  "  Here's  a  surprise  !  "  cried  he.  "''  I  was  telling  you 
the  other  da}^,  about  a  certain  cousin  of  mine  we  were  expecting  from 
Italy." 

"  The  daughter  of  that  swindler,  the  mock  prince  ?  " 

"  The  man's  character  I'll  not  stand  up  for,  but  his  rank  and  title 
are  alike  indisputable,"  said  Kearney,  haughtily. 

"With  all  my  heart.  We  have  soared  into  a  high  atmosphere  all 
this  day,  and  I  hope  my  respiration  will  get  used  to  it  in  time.  Read 
away !  " 

It  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  interval  that  Kearney  had 
recovered  composure  enough  to  read,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  with 
a  brow  furrowed  with  irritation  : — 

"  Kilgobbin, 

"  My  dear  Dick, — We  had  just  sat  down  to  tea  last  night,  and  papa 
was  fidgeting  about  the  length  of  time  his  letter  to  Italy  had  remained 
unacknowledged,  when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  house-door  startled  us. 
We  had  been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  searches  for  arms  lately  in  the 
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neighborhood,  and  we  looked  very  blankly  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 
We  neither  of  us  said  so,  but  I  feel  sure  our  thoughts  were  on  the 
same  track,  and  that  we  believed  Captain  Rock,  or  the  head  centre, 
or  whatever  be  his  latest  title,  had  honored  us  with  a  call.  Old 
Matthew  seemed  of  the  same  mind  too,  for  he  appeared  at  the  door 
with  that  venerable  blunderbuss  we  have  so  often  played  with,  and 
which,  if  it  had  any  evil  thoughts  in  its  head,  I  must  have  been  tried 
for  a  murder  years  ago,  for  I  know  it  was  loaded  since  I  was  a  child, 
but  that  the  lock  has  for  the  same  space  of  time  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  barrel.  While,  then,  thus  confirmed  in  our  suspicions 
of  mischief  by  Mat's  warlike  aspect,  we  both  rose  from  the  table,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  rushed  in,  and  fell  —  actually  threw 
herself —  into  papa's  arms.  It  was  Nina  herself,  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Rome  alone,  that  is,  without  any  one  she  knew,  and 
made  her  way  to  us  here,  without  any  other  guidance  than  her  own 
good  wits. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  we  are  with  her.  She  is  the 
loveliest  girl  I  ever  saw,  so  gentle,  so  nicely  mannered,  so  soft-voiced, 
and  so  winning  —  I  feel  myself  like  a  peasant  beside  her.  The  least 
thing  she  says — her  laugh,  her  slightest  gesture,  the  way  she  moves 
about  the  room,  with  a  sort  of  swinging  grace,  which  I  thought 
affected  at  first,  but  now  I  see  is  quite  natural  —  is  only  another  of 
her  many  fascinations. 

"  I  fancied  for  a  while  that  her  features  were  almost  too  beautifully 
regular  for  expression,  and  that  even  when  she  smiled  and  showed  her 
lovely  teeth,  her  eyes  got  no  increase  of  brightness ;  but,  as  I  talked 
more  with  her,  and  learned  to  know  her  better,  I  saw  that  those  eyes 
have  meanings  of  softness  and  depth  in  them  of  wonderful  power, 
and,  stranger  than  all,  in  archness  that  shows  she  has  plenty  of 
humor. 

"  Her  English  is  charming,  but  slightly  foreign ;  and  when  she  is  at 
a  loss  for  a  word,  there  is  just  that  much  of  difficulty  in  finding  it 
which  gives  a  heightened  expression  to  her  beautifully  calm  face,  and 
makes  it  lovely.  You  may  see  how  she  has  fascinated  me,  for  I  could 
go  on  raving  about  her  for  hours. 

"  She  is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  asks  me  over  and  over  again. 
Shall  you  like  her.?  I  was  almost  candid  enough  to  say  'too  well.'  I 
mean  that  you  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with  her,  my  dear  Dick ; 
and  she  is  so  much  above  us  in  style,  in  habit,  and  doubtless  in  ambi- 
tion, that  such  would  be  only  madness.  When  she  saw  your  photo 
she  smiled,  and  said,  '  Is  he  not  superb  t  —  I  mean  proud  ? '  I  owned 
you  were,  and  then  she  added,  'I  hope  he  will  like  me.'  I  am  not 
perhaps  discreet  if  I  tell  you  she  does  not  like  the  portrait  of  your 
chum,  Atlee.  She  says  'he  is  very  good-looking,  very  clever,  very 
witty,  but  isn't  he  false  ? '  and  this  she  says  over  and  over  again.  I 
told  her  I  believed  not ;  that  I  had  never  seen  him  myself,  but  that  I 
knew  you  liked  him  greatly,  and  felt  to  him  as  a  brother.  She  only 
shook  her  head,  and  said,  '  Badate  bene  a  quel  che  dico.  I  mean,' 
said  she,  '  /'m  right,  but  he's  very  nice  for  all  that ! '  If  I  tell  you 
this,  Dick,  it  is  just  because  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head,  and  I  will 
keep  saying  over  and  over  to  myself — 'If  Joe  Atlee  be  what  she 
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suspect,  why  does  she  call  him  very  nice  for  all  that  ? '  I  said  you 
intended  to  ask  him  down  here  next  vacation,  and  she  gave  the 
drollest  little  laugh  in  the  world ;  and  does  she  not  look  lovely  when 
she  shows  those  small  pearly  teeth  ?  Heaven  help  you,  poor  Dick, 
when  you  see  her !  but  if  I  were  you,  I  should  leave  Master  Joe 
behind  me,  for  she  smiles  as  she  looks  at  his  likeness,  in  a  way  that 
would  certainly  make  me  jealous,  if  I  were  only  Joe's  friend,  and  not 
himself. 

"  We  sat  up  in  Nina's  room  till  nigh  morning,  and  to-day  I  have 
scarcely  seen  her,  for  she  wants  to  be  let  sleep,  after  that  long  and 
tiresome  journe)'',  and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  write  you  this  very 
rambling  epistle  :  for  you  may  feel  sure  I  shall  be  less  of  a  corres- 
pondent now  than  Vv'hen  I  was  without  companionship,  and  I  counsel 
you  to  be  very  grateful  if  you  hear  from  me  soon  again. 

"  Papa  wants  to  take  Duggan's  farm  from  him,  and  Lanty  Moore's 
meadows,  and  throw  them  into  the  lawn ;  but  I  hope  he  won't  persist 
in  the  plan ;  not  alone  because  it  is  a  mere  extravagance,  but  that  the 
county  is  very  unsettled  just  now  about  land-tenure,  and  the  people 
are  hoping  all  sort  of  things  from  Parliament,  and  any  interference 
with  them  at  this  time  would  be  ill-taken.  Father  Cody  was  here 
yesterday,  and  told  me  confidentially  to  prevent  papa, — not  so  easy 
a  thing  as  he  thinks,  particularly  if  he  should  come  to  suspect  that 
any  intimidation  was  intended, —  and  Miss  O'Shea  unfortunately  said 
something  the  other  day  that  papa  cannot  get  out  of  his  head,  and 
keeps  on  repeating.  '  So  then  it's  our  turn  now,'  the  fellows  say ; 
'  the  landlords  have  had  five  hundred  years  of  it ;  it's  time  v/e  should 
come  in.'  And  this  he  says  over  and  over  with  a  little  laugh,  and  I 
wish  to  my  heart  Miss  Betty  had  kept  it  to  herself  By  the  way,  her 
nephew  is  to  come  on  leave,  and  pass  two  months  with  her  ;  and  she 
says  she  hopes  you  will  be  here  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  him 
company ;  but  I  have  a  notion  that  another  playfellow  may  prove  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  Hungarian  hussar  j  perhaps,  however,  you 
would  hand  over  Joe  Atlee  to  him. 

"  Be  sure  you  bring  us  some  new  books,  and  some  music,  when  you 
come  ;  or  send  them,  if  you  don't  come  soon.  I  am  terrified  lest  Nina 
should  think  the  place  dreary,  and  I  don't  know  how  she  is  to  live 
here  if  she  does  not  take  to  the  vulgar  drudgeries  that  fill  my  own 
life.  When  she  abruptly  asked  me,  '  What  do  you  do  here  ? '  I  was 
sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  to  answer,  and  then  she  added  quickly, — 
'  For  my  own  part,  it's  no  great  matter,  for  I  can  always  dream.  I'm 
a  great  dreamer  ! '  Is  it  not  lucky  for  her,  Dick?  She'll  have  ample 
time  for  it  here. 

"  I  suppose  I  never  wrote  so  long  a  letter  as  this  in  my  life  ;  indeed 
I  never  had  a  subject  that  had  such  a  fascination  for  myself  Do  you 
know,  Dick,  that  though  I  promised  to  let  her  sleep  on  till  nigh 
dinner-time,  I  find  myself  every  now  and  then  creeping  up  gently  to 
her  door,  and  only  bethink  me  of  my  pledge  when  my  hand  is  on  the 
lock ;  and  sometimes  I  even  doubt  if  she  is  here  at  all,  and  I  am  half 
crazy,  at  fearing  it  may  be  all  a  dream. 

"  One  word  for  yourself,  and  I  have  done.  Why  have  you  not  told 
us  of  the  examination  ?     It  was  to  have  been  on  the  tenth,  and  we  are 
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now  at  the  eighteenth.  Have  you  got  —  whatever  it  was  ?  the  prize, 
or  the  medal,  or  —  the  reward,  in  short,  we  were  so  anxiously  hoping 
for  ?  It  would  be  such  cheery  tidings  for  poor  papa,  who  is  very  low 
and  depressed  of  late,  and  I  see  him  always  reading  with  such  atten- 
tion any  notice  of  the  College  he  can  find  in  the  newspaper.  My 
dear,  dear  brother,  how  you  would  work  hard  if  you  only  knew  what  a 
prize  success  in  life  might  give  you !  Little  as  I  have  seen  of  her,  I 
could  guess  that  she  will  never  bestow  a  thought  on  an  undistinguished 
man.  Come  down  for  one  day,  and  tell  me  if  ever,  in  all  your  ambi- 
tion, you  had  such  a  goal  before  you  as  this  ? 

"  The  hoggets  I  sent  in  to  Tullamore  fair  were  not  sold  ;  but  I 
believe  Miss  Betty's  steward  will  take  them ;  and,  if  so,  I  will  send 
you  ten  pounds  next  week.  I  never  knew  the  market  so  dull,  and 
the  English  dealers  now  are  only  eager  about  horses,  and  I'm  sure  I 
couldn't  part  with  any  if  I  had  them.  With  all  my  love,  I  am 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  sister, 

"Kate  Kearney." 

"  I  have  just  stepped  into  Nina's  room  and  stolen  the  photo  I  send 
you.  I  suppose  the  dress  must  have  been  for  some  fancy-ball ;  but 
she  is  a  hundred  million  times  more  beautiful.  I  don't  know  if  I  shall 
have  courage  to  confess  my  theft  to  her." 

"  Is  that  your  sister,  Dick  1 "  said  Joe  Atlee,  as  young  Kearney 
withdrew  the  carte  from  the  letter  and  placed  it  face  downwards  on 
the  breakfast-table. 

"No,"  replied  he,  bluntly,  and  continued  to  read  on;  while  the 
other,  in  the  spirit  of  that  freedom  that  prevailed  between  them, 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  up  the  portrait. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  cried  he,  after  some  seconds.  "  She's  an  actress. 
That's  something  like  what  the  girl  wears  in  Don  Ccesar  de  Bazan. 
To  be  sure,  she  is  Maritana.  She's  stunningly  beautiful.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  Dick,  that  there's  a  girl  like  that  on  your  provincial 
boards  ? " 

"  I  never  said  so  any  more  than  I  gave  you  leave  to  examine  the 
contents  of  my  letters,"  said  the  other,  haughtily. 

"Egad,  I'd  have  smashed  the  seal  any  day  to  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  such  a  face  as  that.  I'll  wager  her  eyes  are  blue  gray.  Will  you 
have  a  bet  on  it  ?  " 

"When  you  have  done  with  your  raptures,  I'll  thank  you  to  hand 
the  likeness  to  me." 

"  But  who  is  she  ?  what  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ?     Is  she  the  Greek  ?  " 

"  When  a  fellow  can  help  himself  so  coolly  to  his  information  as 
you  do,  I  scarcely  think  he  deserves  much  aid  from  others ;  but,  I 
may  tell  you,  she  is  not  Maritana,  nor  a  provincial  actress,  nor  any 
actress  at  all,  but  a  young  lady  of  good  blood  and  birth,  and  my  own 
first-cousin." 

"  On  my  oath,  it's  the  best  thing  I  ever  knew  of  you." 

Kearney  laughed  out  at  this  moment  at  something  in  the  letter,  and 
did  not  hear  the  other's  remark. 

"  It  seems,  Master  Joe,  that  the  young  lady  did  not  reciprocate  the 
15 
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rapturous  delight  you  feel,  at  sight  oi your  picture.  My  sister  says  — 
I'll  read  you  her  very  words — 'she  does  not  like  the  portrait  of  your 
friend  Atlee  ;  he  may  be  clever  and  amusing,  she  says,  but  he  is  un- 
deniably false.'     Mind  that  —  undeniably  false." 

"That's  all  the  fault  of  the  artist.  The  stupid  dog  would  place  me 
in  so  strong  a  light  that  I  kept  blinking." 

"  No,  no.     She  reads  you  like  a  book,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  she  would,  if  she  would  hold  me  like  one." 

"And  the  nice  way  she  qualifies  your  cleverness,  by  calling  you 
amusing." 

"  She  could  certainly  spare  that  reproach  to  her  cousin  Dick,"  said 
he,  laughing  ;  "  but  no  more  of  this  sparring.  When  do  you  mean  to 
take  me  down  to  the  country  with  3'ou  ?  The  term  will  be  up  on 
Tuesday." 

"  That  will  demand  a  little  consideration  now.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year,  perhaps.  When  the  sun  is  less  powerful  the  light  will  be  more 
favorable  to  your  features." 

"  My  poor  Dick,  I  cram  you  with  good  advice  every  day;  but  one 
counsel  I  never  cease  repeating,  'Never  try  to  be  witty.'  A  dull  fel- 
low only  cuts  his  finger  with  a  joke,  he  never  catches  it  by  the  handle. 
Hand  me  over  that  letter  of  your  sister's  :  I  like  the  way  she  writes. 
All  that  about  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  is  as  good  as  the  Farmers 
Chronicle.'''' 

The  other  made  no  other  reply  than  by  coolly  folding  up  the  letter 
and  placing  it  in  his  pocket ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  said, — 

"  I  shall  tell  Miss  Kearney  the  favorable  impression  her  epistolary 
powers  have  produced  on  my  very  clever  and  accomplished  chum, 
Mr.  Atlee." 

"  Do  so ;  and  say,  if  she'd  take  me  for  a  correspondent  instead  of 
you,  she'd  be  'exchanging  with  a  difference.'  On  my  oath,"  said  he, 
seriously,  "  I  believe  a  most  finished  education  might  be  effected  in 
letter-writing.  I'd  engage  to  take  a  clever  girl  through  a  whole  course 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  fair  share  of  mathematics  and  logic,  in  a 
series  of  letters,  and  her  replies  would  be  the  fairest  test  of  her 
acquirement." 

"  Shall  I  propose  this  to  my  sister  ?  " 

"  Do  so,  or  to  your  cousin.  I  suspect  Maritana  would  be  an  apter 
pupil." 

"  The  bell  has  stopped.  We  shall  be  late  in  the  hall,"  said  Kearney, 
throwing  on  his  gown  hurriedly  and  hastening  away;  while  Atlee, 
taking  some  proof-sheets  from  the  chimney-piece,  proceeded  to  correct 
them,  a  slight  flicker  of  a  smile  still  lingering  over  his  dark  but  hand- 
some face. 

Though  such  little  jarring  passages  as  that  we  have  recorded  were 
nothing  uncommon  between  these  two  young  men,  they  were  very  good 
friends  on  the  whole,  the  very  dissimilarity  that  provoked  their  squab- 
bles saving  them  from  any  more  serious  rivalry.  In  reality,  no  two 
people  could  be  less  alike :  Kearney  being  a  slow,  plodding,  self-satis- 
fied, dull  man,  of  very  ordinary  faculties ;  while  the  other  was  an 
indolent,  discursive,  sharp-witted  fellow,  mastering  whatever  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  with  ease,  but  so  enamored  of  novelty  that  he 
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rarely  went  beyond  a  smattering  of  anything.  He  carried  away  col- 
lege honors  apparently  at  will,  and  might,  many  thought,  have  won  a 
fellowship  with  little  effort ;  but  his  passion  was  for  change.  What- 
ever bore  upon  the  rogueries  oi  letters,  the  frauds  of  literature,  had 
an  irresistible  charm  for  him ;  and  he  once  declared  that  he  would 
almost  rather  have  been  Ireland  than  Shakspeare  ;  and  then  it  was  his 
delight  to  write  Greek  versions  of  a  poem  that  might  attach  the  mark 
of  plagiarism  to  Tennyson,  or  show,  by  a  Scandinavian  lyric,  how  the 
laureate  had  been  poaching  from  the  Northmen.  Now  it  was  a  mock 
jDastoral  in  most  ecclesiastical  Latin  that  set  the  whole  Church  in 
arms ;  now,  a  mock  despatch  of  Baron  Beust  that  actually  deceived 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  caused  quite  a  panic  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  had  established  such  relations  with  foreign  journals  that  he 
could  at  any  moment  command  insertion  for  a  paper,  now  in  the 
MejHorial  Diplomatique^  now  in  the  Goloss  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  the 
Allgemeiiie  Zeitimg ;  while  the  comment,  written  also  by  himself,  would 
appear  in  the  Kreiitz  Zeitung  ox  The  Times;  and  the  mystification  be- 
came such  that  the  shrewdest  and  keenest  heads  were  constantly 
misled,  to  which  side  to  incline  in  a  controversy  where  all  the  wires 
were  pulled  by  one  hand.  Many  a  discussion  on  the  authenticity  of 
a  document,  or  the  veracity  of  a  conversation,  would  take  place  be- 
tween the  two  young  men :  Kearney  not  having  the  vaguest  suspicion 
that  the  author  of  the  point  in  debate  was  then  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
sometimes  seeming  to  share  the  very  doubts  and  difficulties  that  were 
then  puzzling  himself. 

While  Atlee  knew  Kearney  in  every  fold  and  fibre  of  his  nature, 
Kearney  had  not  the  very  vaguest  conception  of  him  with  whom  he 
sat  every  day  at  meals,  and  communed  through  almost  every  hour  of 
life.  He  treated  Joe,  indeed,  with  a  sort  of  proud  protection,  think- 
ing him  a  sharp,  clever,  idle  fellow,  who  would  never  come  to  any- 
thing higher  than  a  bookseller's  hack  or  an  "  occasional  correspond- 
ent." He  liked  his  ready  speech,  and  his  fun,  but  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  see  in  either  evidences  of  anything  beyond  the  amusing  qualities 
of  a  very  light  intelligence.  On  the  whole,  he  looked  down  upon 
him,  as  very  properly  the  slow  and  ponderous  people  in  life  do  look 
down  upon  their  more  volatile  brethren,  and  vote  them  triflers.  Long 
may  it  be  so.  There  would  be  more  sunstrokes  in  the  world  if  it 
were  not  that  the  shadows  of  dull  men  made  such  nice  cool  places  for 
the  others  to  walk  in  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

Home  Life  at  the  Castle. 

The  life  of  that  quaint  old  country-house  was  something  very  strange 
and  odd  to  Nina  Kostalergi.  It  was  not  merely  its  quiet  monotony, 
its  unbroken  sameness  of  topics  as  of  events,  and  its  small  economies, 
always  appearing  on  the  surface ;  but  that  a  young  girl  like  Kate,  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  gay,  handsome,  and  high-hearted  —  that  she  should 
go  her  mill-round  of  these  tiresome  daily  cares,  listening  to  the  same 
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complaints,  remedying  the  same  evils,  meeting  the  same  difficulties, 
and  yet  never  seem  to  resent  an  existence  so  ignoble  and  unworthy ! 
This  was,  indeed,  scarce  credible. 

As  for  Nina  herself —  like  one  saved  from  shipwreck  —  her  first 
sense  of  security  was  full  of  gratitude.  It  was  only  as  this  wore  off 
that  she  began  to  see  the  desolation  of  the  rock  on  which  she  had 
clambered.  Not  that  her  former  life  had  been  rose-tinted.  It  had 
been  of  all  things  the  most  harassing  and  wearying  —  a  life  of  dreary 
necessitude  —  a  perpetual  struggle  with  debt.  Except  play,  her  father 
had  scarcely  any  resource  for  a  livelihood.  He  affected,  indeed,  to 
give  lessons  in  Italian  and  French  to  young  Englishmen  ;  but  he  was 
so  fastidious  as  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  his  pupils,  and  so  unac- 
commodating as  to  his  hours,  and  so  unpunctual,  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  whole  was  a  mere  pretence  of  industry,  to  avoid  the  reproach 
of  being  utterly  dependent  on  the  play-table  ;  besides  this,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  teacher,  he  obtained  access  to  houses  and  acceptance 
with  families  where  he  would  have  found  entrance  impossible  under 
other  circumstances. 

He  was  polished  and  good-looking.  All  his  habits  bespoke  fami- 
liarity with  society ;  and  he  knew  to  the  nicest  fraction  the  amount 
of  intimacy  he  might  venture  on  with  any  one.  Some  did  not  like 
him  —  the  man  of  a  questionable  position,  the  reduced  gentleman,  has 
terrible  prejudices  to  combat.  He  must  always  be  suspected  —  heaven 
knows  of  what,  but  of  some  covert  design  against  the  religion,  or  the 
pocket,  or  the  influence  of  those  who  admit  him..  Some  thought  him 
dangerous,  because  his  manners  were  insinuating,  and  his  address 
studiously  directed  to  captivate.  Others  did  not  fancy  his  passion  for 
mixing  in  the  world  and  frequenting  society,  to  which  his  straitened 
means  appeared  to  deny  him  rightful  access ;  but  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  his  daughter  to  the  world,  and  people  began 
to  say,  "  See  how  admirably  M.  Kostalergi  has  brought  up  that  girl ! 
how  nicely-mannered  she  is,  how  ladylike,  how  well  bred,  what  a 
linguist,  what  a  musician  ! "  a  complete  revulsion  took  place  in  public 
opinion,  and  many  who  had  but  half  trusted,  or  less  than  liked  him 
before,  became  now  his  staunchest  friends  and  adherents.  Nina  had 
been  a  great  success  in  society,  and  she  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Sufficiently  well  born  to  be  admitted,  without  any  special  condescen- 
sion, into  good  houses,  she  was  in  manner  and  style  the  equal  of  any  ; 
and  though  her  dress  was  ever  of  the  cheapest  and  plainest,  her  fresh 
toilette  was  often  commented  on  with  praise  by  those  who  did  not  fully 
remember  what  added  grace  and  elegance  the  wearer  had  lent  it. 

From  the  wealthy  nobles  to  whom  her  musical  genius  had  strongly 
recommended  her,  numerous  and  sometimes  costly  presents  were  sent 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  charming  gifts ;  and  these,  as  invariably, 
were  converted  into  money  by  her  father,  who,  after  a  while,  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  recompense  would  be  always  more  welcome 
in  that  form. 

Nina,  however,  for  a  long  time  knew  nothing  of  this  ;  she  saw  herself 
sought  after,  and  flattered  in  society,  selected  for  peculiar  attention 
wherever  she  went,  complimented  on  her  acquirements,  and  made 
much  of  to  an  extent  that  not  unfrequently  excited  the  envy  and 
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jealousy  of  girls  much  more  favorably  placed  by  fortune  than  herself. 
If  her  long  mornings  and  afternoons  were  passed  amidst  solitude  and 
poverty,  vulgar  cares,  and  harassing  importunities,  when  night  came 
she  emerged  into  the  blaze  of  lighted  lustres  and  gilded  salons,  to 
move  in  an  atmosphere  of  splendor  and  sweet  sounds,  with  all  that 
could  captivate  the  senses  and  exalt  imagination.  This  twofold  life 
of  meanness  and  magnificence  so  wrought  upon  her  nature  as  to 
develop  almost  two  individualities.  The  one  hard,  stern,  realistic, 
even  to  grudgingness  ;  the  other,  gay,  buoyant,  enthusiastic,  and 
ardent :  and  they  who  only  saw  her  of  an  evening  in  all  the  exultation 
of  her  flattered  beauty,  followed  about  by  a  train  of  admiring  worship- 
pers, addressed  in  all  that  exaggeration  of  language  Italy  sanctions, 
pampered  by  caresses,  and  honored  by  homage  on  every  side,  little 
knew  by  what  dreary  torpor  of  heart  and  mind  that  joyous  ecstasy 
they  witnessed  had  been  preceded,  nor  by  what  a  bound  her  emotions 
had  sprung  from  the  depths  of  brooding  melancholy  to  this  paroxysm 
of  delight ;  nor  could  the  worn-out  and  wearied  followers  of  pleasure 
comprehend  the  intense  enjoyment  produced  by  sights  and  sounds 
which  in  their  case  no  fancy  idealised,  no  soaring  imagination  had 
lifted  to  the  heaven  of  bliss. 

Kostalergi  seemed  for  a  while  to  content  himself  with  the  secret 
resources  of  his  daughter's  successes,  but  at  length  he  launched  out 
into  heavy  play  once  more,  and  lost  largely.  It  was  in  this  strait  that 
he  bethought  him  of  negotiating  with  a  theatrical  manager  for  Nina's 
appearance  on  the  stage.  These  contracts  take  the  precise  form  of  a 
sale,  where  t^e  victim,  in  consideration  of  being  educated,  and 
maintained,  and  paid  a  certain  amount,  is  bound,  legally  bound,  to 
devote  her  services  to  a  master  for  a  given  time.  The  impresario  of 
the  Fenice  had  often  heard  from  travellers  of  that  wonderful  mezzo- 
soprano  voice  which  was  captivating  all  Rome,  where  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  singer  were  extolled  not  less  loudly.  The  great  skill  of 
these  astute  providers  for  the  world's  pleasure  is  evidenced  in  nothing- 
more  remarkably  than  the  instinctive  quickness  with  which  they  pounce 
upon  the  indications  of  dramatic  genius,  and  hasten  away  —  half 
across  the  globe  if  need  be  —  to  secure  it.  Signor  Lanari  was  not 
slow  to  procure  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Kostalergi,  and  very  soon 
acquainted  him  with  his  object. 

Under  the  pretence  that  he  was  an  old  friend  and  former  school- 
fellow, Kostalergi  asked  him  to  share  their  humble  dinner,  and  there, 
in  that  meanly-furnished  room,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
wretched  and  jangling  instrument,  Nina  so  astonished  and  charmed 
him  by  her  performance,  that  all  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  cautious 
bargainer  gave  way,  and  he  burst  out  into  exclamations  of  enthusiastic 
delight,  ending  with, — "  She  is  mine  !  she  is  mine  !  I  tell  you,  since 
Persian!,  there  has  been  nothing  like  her  !  " 

Nothing  remained  now  but  to  reveal  the  plan  to  herself;  and  though 
certainly  neither  the  Greek  nor  his  guest  was  deficient  in  descriptive 
power,  or  failed  to  paint  in  glowing  colors  the  gorgeous  procession  of 
triumphs  that  await  stage  success,  she  listened  with  little  pleasure  to 
it  all.  She  had  already  walked  the  boards  of  what  she  thought  a 
higher  arena.     She  had  tasted  flatteries  unalloyed  with  any  sense  of 
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decided  inferiority;  she  had  moved  amongst  dukes  and  duchesses 
with  a  recognised  station,  and  received  their  compliments  with  ease 
and  dignity.  Was  all  this  reality  of  condition  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
mock  splendor  and  a  feigned  greatness?  was  she  to  be  subjected  to 
the  licensed  stare  and  criticism  and  coarse  comment,  may  be,  of 
hundreds  she  never  knew,  nor  would  stoop  to  know?  and  was  the 
adulation  she  now  lived  in  to  be  bartered  for  the  vulgar  applause  of 
those  who,  if  dissatisfied,  could  testify  the  feeling  as  openly  and 
unsparingly  ?  She  said  very  little  of  what  she  felt  in  her  heart,  but 
no  sooner  alone  in  her  room  at  night,  than  she  wrote  that  letter  to 
her  uncle  entreating  his  protection. 

It  had  been  arranged  with  Lanari  that  she  should  make  one  appear- 
ance at  a  small  provincial  theatre  so  soon  as  she  could  master  any 
easy  part,  and  Kostalergi,  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  manager 
at  Orvieto,  hastened  off  there  to  obtain  his  permission  for  her  appear- 
ance. It  was  of  this  brief  absence  she  profited  to  fly  from  Rome,  the 
banker  conveying  her  as  far  as  Civita  Vecchia,  whence  she  sailed 
direct  for  Marseilles.  And  now  we  see  her,  as  she  found  herself  in 
that  dreary  old  mansion,  sad,  silent,  and  neglected,  wondering  whether 
the  past  was  all  a  dream,  or  if  the  unbroken  calm  in  which  she  now 
lived  was  not  a  sleep. 

Conceding  her  perfect  liberty  to  pass  her  time  how  she  liked,  they 
exacted  from  her  no  appearance  at  meals  nor  any  conformity  with  the 
ways  of  others,  and  she  never  came  to  breakfast,  and  only  entered  the 
drawing-room  a  short  time  before  dinner.  Kate,  who  lAd  counted  on 
her  companionship  and  society,  and  hoped  to  see  her  sharing  with  her 
the  little  cares  and  duties  of  her  life  and  taking  interest  in  her  pursuits, 
was  sorely  grieved  at  her  estrangement,  but  continued  to  believe  it 
would  wear  off  with  time  and  familiarity  with  the  place.  Kearney 
himself,  in  secret,  resented  the  freedom  with  which  she  disregarded 
the  discipline  of  his  house,  and  grumbled  at  times  over  foreign  ways 
and  habits  that  he  had  no  fancy  to  see  under  his  roof  When  she  did 
appear,  however,  her  winning  manners,  her  grace,  and  a  certain  half- 
caressing  coquetry  she  could  practise  to  perfection,  so  soothed  and 
amused  him  that  he  soon  forgot  any  momentary  displeasure,  and  more 
than  once  gave  up  his  evening  visit  to  the  club  at  Moate  to  listen  to 
her  as  she  sang,  or  hear  her  sketch  off  some  trait  of  that  Roman 
society  in  which  British  pretension  and  eccentricity  often  figured  so 
amusingly. 

Like  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  too,  he  never  wearied  hearing  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  of  glorious  ceremonials  of  the  Church, 
and  festivals  observed  with  all  the  pomp  and  state  that  pealing  organs, 
and  incense,  and  gorgeous  dress  could  confer.  The  contrast  between 
the  sufferance  under  which  his  Church  existed  at  home  and  the  honors 
and  homage  rendered  to  it  abroad,  was  a  fruitful  stimulant  to  that 
disaffection  he  felt  towards  England,  and  would  not  unfrequently  lead 
him  away  to  long  diatribes  about  penal  laws  and  the  many  disabilities 
which  had  enslaved  Ireland,  and  reduced  himself,  the  descendant  of 
a  princely  race,  to  the  condition  of  a  ruined  gentleman. 

To  Kate  these  complainings  were  ever  distasteful ;  she  had  but  one 
philosophy,  which  was  "  to  bear  up  well,"  and  when  not  that,  "as  well 
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as  you  could."  She  saw  scores  of  things  around  her  to  be  remedied, 
or,  at  least,  bettered,  by  a  little  exertion,  and  not  one  which  could  be 
helped  by  a  vain  regret.  For  the  loss  of  that  old  barbaric  splendor 
and  profuse  luxury  which  her  father  mourned  over,  she  had  no  regrets. 
She  knew  that  these  wasteful  and  profligate  livers  had  done  nothing 
for  the  people  either  in  act  or  in  example  ;  that  they  were  a  selfish, 
worthless,  self-indulgent  race,  caring  for  nothing  but  their  pleasures, 
and  making  all  their  patriotism  consist  in  a  hate  towards  England. 

These  wei'e  not  Nina's  thoughts.  She  liked  all  these  stories  of  a 
time  of  power  and  might,  when  the  Kearneys  were  great  chieftains, 
and  the  old  castle  the  scene  of  revelry  and  feasting. 

She  drew  prettily,  and  it  amused  her  to  illustrate  the  curious  tales 
the  old  man  told  her  of  rays  and  forays,  the  wild  old  life  of  savage 
chieftains  and  the  scarce  less  savage  conquerors.  On  one  of  these, — 
she  called  it  "The  Return  of  O'Caharney," — she  bestowed  such  labor 
and  study,  that  her  uncle  would  sit  for  hours  watching  the  work,  not 
knowing  if  his  heart  were  more  stirred  by  the  claim  of  his  ancestor's 
greatness,  or  by  the  marvellous  skill  that  realised  the  whole  scene 
before  him.  The  head  of  the  young  chieftain  was  to  be  filled  in  when 
Dick  came  home.  Meanwhile,  great  persuasions  were  being  used  to 
induce  Tom  Gill  to  sit  for  a  kern  who  had  shared  the  exile  of  his 
masters,  but  had  afterwards  betrayed  them  to  the  English ;  and 
whether  Gill  had  heard  some  dropping  word  of  the  part  he  was  meant 
to  fill,  or  that  his  own  suspicion  had  taken  alarm  from  certain  directions 
the  young  lady  gave  as  to  the  expression  he  was  to  assume,  certain 
is  it  nothing  could  induce  him  to  compl}',  and  go  down  to  posterit}' 
with  the  immortality  of  crime. 

The  little  long-neglected  drawing-room  where  Nina  had  set  up  her 
easel  became  now  the  usual  morning  lounge  of  the  old  man,  who 
loved  to  sit  and  watch  her  as  she  worked,  and,  what  amused  him  even 
more,  listen  while  she  talked.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  revival  of  the 
past  to  hear  of  the  world,  that  gay  world  of  feasting  and  enjoyment, 
of  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  known  nothing ;  and  here  he  was 
back  in  it  again,  and  with  grander  company  and  higher  names  than  he 
ever  remembered.  "Why  was  not  Kate  like  her  ?  "  would  he  mutter 
over  and  over  to  himself.  Kate  was  a  good  girl,  fine-tempered  and 
happy-hearted,  but  she  had  no  accomplishments,  none  of  those  refine- 
ments of  the  other.  If  he  wanted  to  present  her  at  "the  Castle" 
one  of  these  days,  he  did  not  know  if  she  would  have  tact  enough  for 
the  ordeal ;  but  Nina ! —  Nina  was  sure  to  make  an  actual  sensation, 
as  much  by  her  grace  and  her  style  as  by  her  beauty.  Kearney 
never  came  into  the  room  where  she  was  without  being  struck  by  the 
elegance  of  her  demeanor,  the  way  she  would  rise  to  receive  him,  her 
step,  her  carriage,  the  very  disposal  of  her  drapery  as  she  sat ;  the 
modulated  tone  of  her  voice,  and  a  sort  of  purring  satisfaction  as  she 
took  his  hand  and  heard  his  praises  of  her,  spread  like  a  charm  over 
him,  so  that  he  never  knew  how  the  time  slipped  by  as  he  sat  beside 
her. 

"  Have  you  ever  vv'ritten  to  your  father  since  you  came  here  ?  "  asked 
he  one  day  as  they  talked  together. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  him.     Such  a  nice 
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letter,  sir, —  no  complainings,  no  reproaches  for  my  running  away ; 
but  all  sorts  of  good  wishes  for  my  happiness.  He  owns  he  was 
sorry  to  have  ever  thought  of  the  stage  for  me ;  but  he  says  this  law- 
suit he  is  engaged  in  about  his  grandfather's  will  may  last  for  years, 
and  that  he  knew  I  was  so  certain  of  a  great  success,  and  that  a 
great  success  means  more  than  mere  money,  he  fancied  that  in  my 
triumph  he  would  reap  the  recompense  for  his  own  disasters.  He  is 
now,  however,  far  happier  that  I  have  found  a  home,. a  real  home,  and 
says,  '  Tell  my  lord  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  all  my  rudeness  with 
regard  to  him,  and  would  willingly  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  end  of 
Europe  to  ask  his  pardon ;  and  say  besides  that  '  when  I  shall  be 
restored  to  the  fortune  and  rank  of  my  ancestors,' — you  know,"  added 
she,  "  he  is  a  prince, — '  my  first  act  will  be  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet 
and  beg  to  be  forgiven  by  him.' " 

"  What  is  the  property  ?  is  it  land  ? "  asked  he,  with  the  half-suspect- 
fulness  of  one  not  fully  assured  of  what  he  was  listening  to. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  estate  is  in  Delos.  I  have  seen  the  plan  of  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  the  palace,  which  are  princely.  Here,  on  this 
seal,"  said  she,  showing  the  envelope  of  her  letter,  "you  can  see  the 
arms ;  papa  never  omits  to  use  it,  though  on  his  card  he  is  written 
only  'of  the  princes  ' — a  form  observed  with  us." 

"  And  what  chance  has  he  of  getting  it  all  back  again  ?  '^ 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  he  himself  is  sometimes  very 
confident,  and  talks  as  if  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Used  your  poor  mother  to  believe  it  ? "  asked  he,  half-tremulously. 

"  I  can  scarcely  say,  sir ;  I  can  barely  remember  her ;  but  I  have 
heard  papa  blame  her  for  not  interesting  her  high  connections  in 
England  in  his  suit ;  he  often  thought  that  a  word  to  the  ambassador 
at  Athens  would  have  almost  decided  the  case." 

"  High  connections,  indeed  !  "  burst  he  forth.  "  By  my  conscience, 
they're  pretty  much  out  at  elbows,  like  himself;  and  if  we  were  trying 
to  recover  our  own  right  to-morrow,  the  look-out  would  be  bleak 
enough ! " 

"  Papa  is  not  easily  cast  down,  sir ;  he  has  a  very  sanguine  spirit." 

"  May  be,  you  think  it's  what  is  wanting  in  my  case,  eh,  Nina  ? 
Say  it  out,  girl ;  tell  me,  I'd  be  the  better  for  a  little  of  your  father's 
hopefulness,  eh  ? " 

"  You  could  not  change  to  anything  I  could  like  better  than  what 
you  are,"  said  she,  taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it. 

"Ah,  you're  a  rare  one  to  say  coaxing  things,"  said  he,  looking 
fondly  on  her.  "  I  believe  you'd  be  the  best  advocate  for  either  of  us 
if  the  courts  would  let  you  plead  for  us." 

"  I  wish  they  would,  sir,"  said  she  proudly. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  cried  he,  suddenly ;  "  sure  it's  not  putting  myself 
you  are  in  the  picture  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  sir.  Was  not  the  O'Caharney  your  ancestor  ?  Is 
it  likely  that  an  old  race  had  not  traits  of  feature  and  lineament  that 
ages  of  descent  could  not  efface?  I'd  swear  that  strong  brow  and 
frank  look  must  be  an  heirloom." 

"  Faith  then,  almost  the  only  one !  "  said  he,  sighing.  "  Who's 
making  that  noise   out   there  ? "  said   he,  rising   and  going  to    the 
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window.  "  Oh,  it's  Kate  with  her  dogs.  I  often  tell  her  she'd  keep 
a  pair  of  ponies  for  less  than  those  troublesome  brutes  cost  her." 

"  They  are  great  company  to  her,  she  says,  and  she  lives  so  much 
in  the  open  air." 

"  I  know  she  does,"  said  he,  dropping  his  head  and  sitting  like  one 
whose  thoughts  had  taken  a  brooding,  despondent  turn. 

"  One  more  sitting  I  must  have,  sir,  for  the  hair.  You  had  it 
beautifully  yesterday ;  it  fell  over  on  one  side  with  a  most  perfect 
light  on  a  large  lock  here.  Will  you  give  me  half  an  hour  to-morrow, 
say  ? " 

"  I  can't  promise  you,  my  dear.  Tom  Gill  has  been  urging  me 
to  go  over  to  Loughrea  for  the  fair ;  and  if  we  go,  we  ought  to  be 
there  by  Saturday,  and  have  a  quiet  look  at  the  stock  before  the  sales 
begin." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  be  long  away  ? "  said  she,  poutingly,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  suffered  her  curls  to  fall  half 
across  his  face. 

"  I'll  be  right  glad  to  be  back  again,"  said  he,  pressing  her  head 
down  till  he  could  kiss  her  cheek,  "right  glad !  " 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  "Blue  Goat." 

The  "  Blue  Goat "  in  the  small  town  of  Moate  is  scarcely  a  model 
hostel.  The  entrance-hall  is  too  much  encumbered  by  tramps  and 
beggars  of  various  orders  and  ages,  who  not  only  resort  there  to  take 
their  meals  and  play  at  cards,  but  to  divide  the  spoil  and  settle  the 
accounts  of  their  several  "  industries,"  and  occasionally  to  clear  off 
other  scores  which  demand  police  interference.  On  the  left  is  the 
bar ;  the  right-hand  being  used  as  the  ofHce  of  a  land-agent,  is 
besieged  by  crowds  of  country  people,  in  whom,  if  language  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  grievous  wrongs  of  land-tenure  are  painfully  portrayed  — 
nothing  but  complaint,  dogged  determination,  and  resistance  being 
heard  on  every  side.  Behind  the  bar  is  a  long  low-ceilinged  apart- 
ment, the  -^-SixXox  par  excellence,  only  used  by  distinguished  visitors,  and 
reserved  on  one  especial  evening  of  the  week  for  the  meeting  of  the 
"Goats,"  as  the  members  of  a  club  call  themselves  —  the  chief, 
indeed  the  founder,  being  our  friend  Maurice  Kearney,  whose  title  of 
sovereignty  was  "Buck-Goat,"  and  whose  portrait,  painted  by  a 
native  artist  and  presented  by  the  society,  figured  over  the  chimney- 
piece.  The  village  Vandyke  would  seem  to  have  invested  largely  in 
carmine,  and  though  far  from  parsimonious  of  it  on  the  cheeks  and 
the  nose  of  his  sitter,  he  was  driven  to  work  off  some  of  his  super- 
abundant stock  on  the  cravat,  and  even  the  hands,  which,  though 
amicably  crossed  in  front  of  the  vvhite-waistcoated  stomach,  are  fear- 
fully suggestive  of  some  recent  deed  of  blood.  The  pleasant  geniality 
of  the  countenance  is,  however,  reassuring.  Nor  —  except  a  decided 
squint,  by  which  the  artist  had  ambitiously  attempted  to  convey  a 
humoristic  drollery  to  the  expression  —  is  there  anything  sinister  in 
the  portrait. 
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An  inscription  on  the  frame  announces  that  this  picture  of  their 
respected  founder  was  presented,  on  his  fiftieth  birthday,  "  To  Maurice 
Kearney,  sixth  Viscount  Kilgobbin;"  various  devices  of  "caprine" 
significance,  heads,  horns,  and  hoofs,  profusely  decorating  the  frame. 
If  the  antiquarian  should  lose  himself  in  researches  for  the  origin  of 
this  society,  it  is  as  well  to  admit,  at  once,  that  the  landlord's  sign  of 
the  "  Blue  Goat "  gave  the  initiative  to  the  name,  and  that  the  worthy 
associates  derived  nothing  from  classical  authority,  and  never  assumed 
to  be  descendants  of  fauns  or  satyrs,  but  respectable  shopkeepers  of 
Moate,  and  unexceptional  judges  of  "poteen."  A  large  jug  of  this 
insinuating  liquor  figured  on  the  table,  and  was  called  "  Goat's-milk ; " 
and  if  these  humoristic  traits  are  so  carefully  enumerated,  it  is  because 
they  comprised  all  that  was  specially  droll  or  quaint  in  these  social 
gatherings,  the  members  of  which  were  a  very  commonplace  set  of 
men,  who  discussed  their  little  local  topics  in  very  ordinary  fashion, 
slightly  elevated,  perhaps,  in  self  esteem,  by  thinking  how  little  the 
outer  world  knew  of  their  dulness  and  dreariness. 

As  the  meetings  were  usually  determined  on  by  the  will  of  the 
president  who  announced  at  the  hour  of  separation  when  they  were 
to  reassemble,  and  as,  since  his  niece's  arrival,  Kearney  had  almost 
totally  forgotten  his  old  associates,  the  club-room  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  the  holy  of  holies,  and  was  occasionally  used  by  the 
landlord  for  the  reception  of  such  visitors  as  he  deemed  worthy  of 
peculiar  honor. 

It  was  on  a  very  wet  night  of  that  especially  rainy  month  in  the 
Irish  calendar,  July,  that  two  travellers  sat  over  a  turf-fire  in  this 
sacred  chamber,  various  articles  of  their  attire  being  spread  out  to 
dry  before  the  blaze,  the  owners  of  which  actually  steamed  with  the 
effects  of  the  heat  upon  their  damp  habiliments. 

Some  fishing-tackle  and  two  knapsacks,  which  lay  in  a  corner, 
showed  they  were  pedestrians,  and  their  looks,  voice,  and  manner 
proclaimed  them  still  more  unmistakably  to  be  gentlemen. 

One  was  a  tall,  sunburnt,  soldier-like  man  of  six  or  seven  and  thirt}-, 
powerfully  built,  and  with  that  solidity  of  gesture  and  firmness  of  tread 
sometimes  so  marked  with  strong  men.  A  mere  glance  at  him  showed 
he  was  a  cold,  silent,  somewhat  haughty  man,  not  given  to  hasty 
resolves  or  in  any  way  impulsive,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  a  long 
acquaintance  with  him  would  not  have  revealed  a  great  deal  more. 
He  had  served  in  a  half  dozen  regiments,  and  although  all  declared 
that  Henry  Lockwood  was  an  honorable  fellow,  a  good  soldier,  and 
thoroughly  "  safe  " —  a  very  meaning  epithet  —  there  were  no  very 
deep  regrets  when  he  "  exchanged,"  nor  was  there,  perhaps,  one  man 
who  felt  he  had  lost  his  "pal"  by  his  going.  He  was  now  in  the 
Carbineers,  and  serving  as  an  extra  aide-de-camp  to  the  Viceroy. 

Not  a  little  unlike  him  in  most  respects  was  the  man  who  sat 
opposite  him : —  A  pale,  finely-featured,  almost  effeminate-looking 
young  fellow,  with  a  small  line  of  dark  moustache,  and  a  beard  en 
Henri  Quafre,  to  the  effect  of  which  a  collar  cut  in  Vandyke  fashion 
gave  an  especial  significance.  Cecil  Walpole  was  disposed  to  be 
pictorial  in  his  get-up,  and  the  purple  dye  of  his  knickerbocker 
stockings,  the  slouching  plumage  of  his  Tyrol  hat,  and  the  graceful 
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hang  of  his  jacket,  had  excited  envy  in  quarters  where  envy  was  fame. 
He,  too,  was  on  the  viceregal  staff,  being  private  secretary  to  his 
relative  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  during  whose  absence  in  England  they 
had  undertaken  a  ramble  to  the  Westmeath  lakes,  not  very  positive 
whether  their  object  was  to  angle  for  trout  or  to  fish  for  that  "know- 
ledge of  Ireland  "  so  popularly  sought  after  in  our  day,  and  which 
displays  itself  so  profusely  in 'platform  speeches  and  letters  to  The 
Times.  Lockwood,  not  impossibly,  would  have  said  it  was  "to  do  a 
bit  of  walking  "  he  had  come.  He  had  gained  eight  pounds  by  that 
indolent  Phoenix  Park  life  he  was  leading,  and  he  had  no  fancy  to  go 
back  to  Leicestershire  too  heavy  for  his  cattle.  He  was  not  —  few 
hunting  men  are  —  an  ardent  fisherman;  and  as  for  the  vexed 
question  of  Irish  pohtics,  he  did  not  see  why  he  was  to  trouble  his 
head  to  unravel  the  puzzles  that  were  too  much  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
not  to  say  that  he  felt  to  meddle  with  these  matters  was  like  inter- 
fering with  another  man's  department.  "  I  don't  suspect,"  he  would 
say,  "  I  should  fancy  John  Bright  coming  down  to  '  stables '  and 
dictating  to  me  how  my  Irish  horses  should  be  shod,  or  what  wasthe 
best  bit  for  a  'borer.'"  He  saw,  besides,  that  the  game  of  politics 
was  a  game  of  compromises :  something  was  deemed  admirable  now 
that  had  been  hitherto  almost  execrable  ;  and  that  which  was  utterly 
impossible  to-day,  if  done  last  year  would  have  been  a  triumphaiit 
success,  and  consequently  he  pronounced  the  whole  thing  an  "  imposi- 
tion and  a  humbug."  "I  can  understand  a  right  and  a  wrong  as 
well  as  any  man,"  he  would  say,  "  but  I  know  nothing  about  things 
that  are  neither  or  both,  according  to  who's  in  or  who's  out  of  the 
Cabinet.  Give  me  the  command  of  twelve  thousand  men,  let  me 
divide  them  into  three  flying  columns,  and  if  I  don't  keep  Ireland 
quiet,  draft  me  into  a  West  Indian  regiment,  that's  all."  And  as  to 
the  idea  of  issuing  special  commissions,  passing  new  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  suspending  old  ones,  to  do  what  he  or  any  other  intelligent 
soldier  could  do  without  any  knavery  or  any  corruption,  "  John  Bright 
might  tell  us,"  but  he  couldn't.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
it  was  a  favorite  form  of  speech  with  him  to  refer  to  this  illustrious 
public  man  in  this  familiar  manner;  but  always  to  show  what  a 
condition  of  muddle  and  confusion  must  ensue  if  we  followed  the 
counsels  that  name  emblematised ;  nor  did  he  know  a  more  cutting 
sarcasm  to  reply  to  an  adversary  than  when  he  had  said  : — "  Oh,  John 
Bright  would  agree  with  you,"  or,  "  I  don't  think  John  Bright  could  go 
further." . 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  his  companion.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  whom  we  cannot  more  easily  characterise  than  by  calling 
him,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  "of  the  period."  He  was  essentially  the 
most  recent  product  of  the  age  we  live  in.  Manly  enough  in  some 
things,  he  was  fastidious  in  others  to  the  very  verge  of  effeminacy  ;  an 
aristocrat  by  birth  and  by  predilection,  he  made  a  parade  of  demo 
cratic  opinions.  He  affected  a  sort  of  Crichtonism  in  the  variety  of 
his  gifts,  and  as  linguist,  musician,  artist,  poet,  and  philosopher,  loved 
to  display  the  scores  of  things  he  might  be,  instead  of  that  mild,  very 
ordinary  young  gentleman  that  he  was.  He  had  done  a  little  of 
almost  everything ;  he  had  been  in  the  Guards,  in  diplomacy,  in  the 
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House  for  a  brief  session,  had  made  an  African  tour,  written  a  pleas- 
ant little  book  about  the  Nile,  with  the  illustrations  by  his  own  hand. 
Still  he  was  greater  in  promise  tli^n  performance.  There  was  an 
opera  of  his  partly  finished ;  a  five-act  comedy  almost  ready  for  the 
stage ;  a  half-executed  group  he  had  left  in  some  studio  in  Rome, 
showed  what  he  might  have  done  in  sculpture.  When  his  distin- 
guished relative  the  Marquis  of  Danesbury  recalled  him  from  his  post 
as  secretary  of  legation  in  Italy,  to  join  him  at  the  Irish  seat  of 
government,  the  phrase  in  which  he  invited  him  to  return  is  not  with- 
out its  significance,  and  we  give  it  as  it  occurred  in  the  context : — 
"  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  post  they  have  assigned  me,  nor  is  it  what  I 
had  hoped  for.  They  say,  however,  I  shall  succeed  here.  A^ohs  vcr- 
rons.  Meanwhile  I  remember  your  often  remarking,  '  There  is  a  great 
game  to  be  played  in  Ireland.'  Come  over  at  once  then,  and  let  me 
have  a  talk  with  you  over  it.  I  shall  manage  the  question  of  your 
leave,  by  making  you  private  secretary  for  the  moment.  We  shall 
have  many  difficulties,  but  Ireland  will  be  the  worst  of  them.  Do  not 
delay  therefore :  for  I  shall  only  go  over  to  be  sworn  in,  etc.,  and 
return  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Church  Bill,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  you  in  Dublin  (and  leave  you  there)  when  I  go." 

Except  that  they  were  both  members  of  the  household,  and  English 
by  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  tie  between  these  very  dissimilar  na- 
tures ;  but  somehow  the  accidents  of  daily  life,  stronger  than  the  traits 
of  disposition,  threw  them  into  intimacy,  and  they  agreed  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  "to  see  something  of  Ireland;"  and  with  this  wise 
resolve  they  had  set  out  on  that  half-fishing  excursion,  which,  having 
taken  them  over  the  Westmeath  lakes,  now  was  directing  them  to  the 
Shannon,  but  with  an  infirmity  of  purpose  to  which  lack  of  sport  and 
disastrous  weather  were  contributing  powerfully  at  the  moment  we 
have  presented  them  to  our  reader. 

To  employ  the  phrase  which  it  is  possible  each  might  have  used, 
they  "  liked  each  other  well  enough  " —  that  is,  each  found  something 
in  the  other  he  "  could  get  on  with ; "  but  there  was  no  stronger  tie  of 
regard  or  friendship  between  them,  and  each  thought  he  perceived 
some  flaw  of  pretension,  or  affected  wisdom,  or  selfishness,  or  vanity, 
in  the  other ;  and  actually  believed  he  amused  himself  by  its  display. 
In  natures,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  they  were  miles  asunder,  and  dis- 
agreement between  them  would  have  been  unceasing  on  every  subject, 
had  they  not  both  been  gentlemen.  It  was  this  alone  —  this  gentle- 
man element  —  made  their  companionship  possible,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  not  unpleasant.  So  much  more  has  good  breeding  to  do  in  the 
common  working  of  daily  life  than  the  more  valuable  qualities  of  mind 
and  temperament. 

Though  much  younger  than  his  companion,  Walpole  took  the  lead 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  journey,  determined  where  and  hov/ 
long  they  should  halt,  and  decided  on  the  route  next  to  be  taken  ;  the 
other  showing  a  real  or  affected  indifference  on  all  these  matters,  and 
making  of  his  town-bred  apathy  a  very  serviceable  quality  in  the 
midst  of  Irish  barbarism  and  desolation.  On  politics,  too  —  if  that 
be  the  name  for  such  light  convictions  as  they  entertained  —  they 
differed  \  the  soldier's  ideas  being  formed  on  what  he  fancied  would 
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be  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion,  and  consisting  in  what  he 
called  "putting  down."  Walpole  was  a  promising  Whig,  that  is  one 
who  coquets  with  Radical  notions,  but  fastidiously  avoids  contact' with 
the  mob  ;  and  who,  fervently  believing  that  all  popular  concessions  are 
spurious  if  not  stamped  with  Whig  approval,  would  like  to  treat  the 
Democratic  leaders  as  forgers  and  knaves. 

If,  then,  there  was  not  much  of  similarity  between  these  two  men 
to  attach  them  to  each  other,  there  was  what  served  for  a  bond  of 
union:  they  belonged  to  the  same  class  in  life,  and  used  pretty  nigh 
the  same  forms  for  tl^eir  expression  of  like  and  dislike;  and,  as  m 
traffic,  it  contributes  wonderfully  to  the  facilities  of  business 'to  use 
the  same  money,  so,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  will  the  habit  to 
estimate  things  at  the  same  value  conduce  to  very  easy  relations  and 
something  almost  like  friendship.  ' 

While  they  sat  over  the  fire  awaiting  their  supper,  each  had  lighted 
a  cigar,  busying  himself  from  time  to  time  in  endeavoring  to  dry  some 
drenched  article  of  dress,  or  extracting  from  damp  and  dripping 
pockets  their  several  contents. 

''This,  then,"  said  the  younger  man,— "this  is  the  picturesque 
Ireland  our  tourist  writers  tell  us  of;  and  the  land  where  The  Times 
says  the  traveller  will  find  more  to  interest  him  than  in  the  Tvrol 
or  the  Oberland  !  "  ^ 

'I  What  about  the  climate  ?  "  said  the  other,  in  a  deep  bass  voice 

"Mild  and  moist,  I  believe,  are  the  epithets;  that  is,  it  makes  vou 
damp  and  it  keeps  you  so." 

"And  the  inns.?" 

"The  inns,  it  is  admitted,  might  be  better;  but  the  traveller  is 
admonished  against  fastidiousness,  and  told  that  the  prompt  spirit  of 
obhgeance,  the  genial  cordiality,  he  will  meet  with,  are  more  than 
enough  to  repay  him  for  the  want  of  more  polished  habits  and  mere 
details  of  comfort  and  convenience." 

I'  Rotten  humbug !     /  don't  want  cordiality  from  my  innkeeper." 

"I  should  think  not !  As,  for  instance,  a  bit  of  carpet  in  this  room 
would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  courtesy  that  showed  us  in." 

"  What  was  that  lake  called,  the  first  place  I  mean  ? "  asked  Lock- 
wood. 

"  Loch  Iron.  I  shouldn't  say  but  with  better  weather  it  might  be 
pretty."  ^ 

A  half  grunt  of  dissent  was  all  the  reply,  and  Walpole  went  on : 
_  It  s  no  use  painting  a  landscape  when  it  is  to  be  smudged  all  over 
with  Indian  ink.  There  are  no  tints  in  mountains  swathed  in  mist, 
no  color  in  trees  swamped  with  moisture  ;  everything  seems  so  imbued 
with  damp,  one  fancies  it  would  take  two  years  in  the  tropics  to  drv 
Ireland."  f  :i 

■  "u  ^^^^  ^^""^^  fellow  who  showed  us  the  way  here,  why  he  didn't 
pitch  off  those  wet  rags  he  wore,  and  walk  away  in  all  the  dignitv  of 
nakedness."  *     ■' 

A  large  clish  of  rashers  and  eggs,  and  a  mess  of  Irish  stew,  which 
the  landlord  now  placed  on  the  table,  with  a  foaming  jug  of  malt 
seemed  to  rally  them  out  of  their  ill-temper ;  and  for  some  time  they 
talked  away  in  a  more  cheerful  tone. 
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"  Better  than  I  hoped  for,"  said  Walpole. 

"  Fair !  " 

"  And  that  ale,  too  —  I  suppose  it  is  called  ale  —  is  very  tolerable."' 

"  It's  downright  good.  Let  us  have  some  more  of  it."  And  he 
shouted,  "  Master  !  "  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "  More  of  this,"  said 
Lockwood,  touching  the  measure.     "  Beer  or  ale,  which  is  it  t " 

"  Castle  Bellingham,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord  ;  "  beats  all  the  Bass 
and  Allsopp  that  ever  was  brewed." 

"  You  think  so,  eh  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  sir.  The  club  that  sits  here  had  a  debate  on  it  one 
night,  and  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  there  wasn't  one  man  for  the  English 
liquor.  My  lord  there,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  portrait,  "  sent  an 
account  of  it  all  to  Saunders'  newspaper." 

While  he  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  ale  the  travellers  both  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  picture,  and  Walpole,  rising,  read  out  the  inscription, — 
"  Viscount  Kilgobbin." 

"  There's  no  such  title,"  said  the  other,  bluntly. 

"Lord  Kilgobbin  —  Kilgobbin.  Where  did  I  hear  that  name 
before  .-• " 

•''In  a  dream,  perhaps." 

"  No,  no.  I  have  heard  it,  if  I  could  only  remember  where  and 
how  !  I  say,  landlord,  where  does  his  lordship  live  "i  "  and  he  pointed 
to  the  portrait.  ' 

"  Beyond,  at  the  Castle,  sir.  You  can  see  it  from  the  door  without 
when  the  weather's  fine." 

"  That  must  inean  on  a  very  rare  occasion,"  said  Lockwood,  gravel}-. 

"No,  indeed,  sir.  It  didn't  begin  to  rain  on  Tuesday  last  till  after 
three  o'clock." 

"  Magnificent  climate  !  "  exclaimed  Walpole,  enthusiastically. 

"  It  is  indeed,  sir.  Glory  be  to  God  !  "  said  the  landlord,  with  an 
honest  gravity  that  set  them  both  off  laughing. 

"  How  about  this  club  — does  it  meet  often  ?  " 

"  It  used,  sir,  to  meet  every  Thursday  evening,  and  my  lord  never 
missed  a  night,  but  quite  lately  he  took  it  in  his  head  not  to  come  out 
in  the  evenings.  Some  say  it  was  the  rheumatism,  and  more  says  it's 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  ;  though,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  it, 
there  wasn't  a  man  fired  at  in  the  neighborhood  since  Easter,  and  he 
was  a  peeler." 

"  One  of  the  constabulary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  a  dirty,  mean  chap,  that  was  looking  after  a  poor  boy 
that  set  fire  to  Mr.  Hagin's  ricks,  and  that  was  over  a  year  ago." 

"  And  naturally  forgotten  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  By  coorse  it  w^as  forgotten.  Ould  Mat  Hagin  got  a  presentment 
for  the  damage  out  of  the  grand  jury,  and  nobody  was  the  worse  for 
it  at  all." 

"  And  so  the  club  is  smashed,  eh  ? " 

"  As  good  as  smashed,  sir ;  for  whenever  any  of  them  comes  now 
of  an  evening,  he  just  goes  into  the  bar  and  takes  his  glass  there." 
He  sighed  heavily  as  he  said  this,  and  seemed  overcome  with 
sadness. 

"  I'm  trying  to  remember  why  the  name  is  so  familiar  to  me.  I 
know  I  have  heard  of  Lord  Kilgobbin  before,"  said  Walpole. 
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"  Maybe  so,"  said  the  landlord,  respectfully.  "  You  may  have  read 
in  books  how  it  was  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  King  James  came  to  stop 
after  the  Boyne  ;  that  he  held  a  '  coort '  there  in  the  big  drawing- 
room, —  they  call  it  the  '  throne-room  '  ever  since, —  and  slept  two 
nights  at  the  Castle  afterwards." 

"  That's  something  to  see,  Walpole,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  So  it  is.  How  is  that  to  be  managed,  landlord  ?  Does  his  lord- 
ship permit  strangers  to  visit  the  Castle  ?  " 

"Nothing  easier  than  that,  sir,"  said  the  host,  who  gladly  embraced 
a  project  that  should  detain  his  guests  at  the  inn.  "  My  lord  went 
through  the  town  this  morning,  on  his  way  to  Loughrea  fair ;  but  the 
3'oung  ladies  is  at  home ;  and  you've  only  to  send  over  a  message,  and 
say  you'd  like  to  see  the  place,  and  they'll  be  proud  to  show  it  to  you." 

"  Let  us  send  our  cards,  with  a  line  in  pencil,"  said  Walpole,  in  a 
Vv'hisper  to  his  friend. 

"And  there  are  young  ladies  there  ? "  asked  Lockwood. 

"  Two  born  beauties  ;  it's  hard  to  say  which  is  handsomest,"  replied 
the  host,  overjoyed  at  the  attraction  his  neighborhood  possessed. 

"  I  suppose  that  will  do  ? "  said  Walpole,  showing  what  he  had 
written  on  his  card. 

"Yes,  perfectly." 

"  Despatch  this  at  once.  I  mean  early  to-morrow ;  and  let  your 
messenger  ask  if  theix  be  an  answer.     How  far  is  it  off?" 

"A  little  over  twelve  miles,  sir;  but  I've  a  mare  in  the  stable  will 
'rowle '  ye  over  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter." 

"All  right.  We'll  settle  on  everything  after  breakfast  to-n,iorrovv." 
And  the  landlord  withdrew,  leaving  them  once  more  alone. 

"  This  means,"  said  Lockwood,  drearily,  "  we  shall  have  to  pass  a 
day  in  this  wretched  place." 

"  It  vfill  take  a  day  to  dry  our  wet  clothes ;  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, one  might  be  worse  off  than  here.  Besides  I  shall  want  to  look 
over  my  notes.  I  have  done  next  to  nothing,  up  to  this  time,  about 
the  Land  Question." 

"  I  thought  that  the  old  fellow  with  the  cow,  the  fellow  I  gave  a 
cigar  to,  had  made  you  up  in  your  tenant-right  affair,"  said  Lockwood. 

"  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information ;  he  ex- 
posed some  of  the  evils  of  tenancy-at  will  as  ably  as  I  ever  heard  them 
treated,  but  he  was  occasionally  hard  on  the  landlord." 

"  I  suppose  one  word  of  truth  never  came  out  of  his  mouth  ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,  real  knowledge  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  acquired 
from  newspapers;  a  man  must  see  Ireland  for  himself, —  seext^'' 
repeated  he,  with  strong  emphasis. 

"And  then  ? " 

"And  then,  if  he  be  a  capable  man,  a  reflecting  man,  a  man  in 
whom  the  peixeptive  power  is  joined  to  the  social  faculty " 

"  Look  here,  Cecil :  one  hearer  won't  make  a  house :  don't  try  it  on 
speechifying  to  me.  It's  all  humbug  coming  over  to  look  at  Ireland. 
You  may  pick  up  a  little  brogue,  but  it's  all  you'll  pick  up  for  your 
journey."  After  this,  for  him,  unusually  long  speech,  he  finished  his 
glass,  lighted  his  bedroom  candle,  and  nodding  a  good-night,  strolled 
away. 
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"  I'd  give  a  crown  to  know  where  I  heard  of  you  before !  "  said 
Walpole,  as  he  stared  up  at  the  portrait. 

(to  be  continued.) 


IN    THE   CATACOMBS:    PARIS,    1870. 


A  REALM  grown  gray  with  age,  and  rich  in  spoil 
Gathered  through  times  foregone, 
Aloof  from  revolution  and  turmoil, 
Shut  in  by  walls  of  stone  ! 

The  lightning  drawn  upon  a  gleaming  crown 

Awakes  no  thunder  here, 
The  woes  of  royalty  when  thrones  go  down  . 

Claim  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

No  white  lips  whisper  of  invasive  wars, 

Or  barriers  broken  through  ; 
Here  never  weep  the  immemorial  stars,  •     • 

Nor  falls  the  evening  dew. 

Girondist,  Communist,  and  Fourierite, 

Fierce  Jacobin,  and  "  Red," 
Hie  to  this  commonwealth  of  ancient  right, 

This  city  of  the  dead. 

The  noisy  sophist  comes,  but  stirs  no  more 

The  dust  of  clashing  schools ; 
Savant  and  schoolman,  full  of  curious  lore. 

Are  ranked  with  empty  fools. 

The  task  the  child  of  yesterday  began 

Was  sport  to  yonder  sage. 
Thus  knowledge,  wed  with  clay,  expires  with  man,— 

Does  Truth  renew  its  age  ? 

Above,  the  old-world  masters  try  their  hand 

At  kingly  gjrnes  of  skill. 
With  knights  and  bishops  ready  at  command, 

And  pawns  to  move  at  will. 
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Is  it  the  war-shout  by  the  Pyramid, 

Or  the  vexed  ocean's  moan, 
That  jars  the  dust  upon  the  coffin-hd 

Of  dead  Napoleon  ? 

Its  shadow  ever  turning  to  the  East, 

Unmoved  his  column  stands : 
While  Celt  and  Teuton  crowd  to  death's  grim  feast. 

Why  rest  with  folded  hands  ? 

The  Seine  runs  red  along  the  loaded  quays 

Lined  with  the  swarthy  guards. 
And  death  is  busy  in  the  crowded  ways 

And  blood-washed  Boulevards. 

Ah  !    nation,  whirlwind-smitten,  shelterless  : 

In  fields  long  sown  with  wind, 
The  gathered  debt  of  woe  and  sore  distress 

Is  paid  at  last  in  kind. 

Cities  in  sackcloth,  towns  in  ashes,  these 

Fulfil  the  written  Word : 
Who  draws  the  sword  when  Wisdom  cries  for  peace, 

Shall  perish  by  the  sword. 


Charles  W.  Hills. 


REVIEWS. 


Southland  Writers.  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches  of  the  Living 
Female  Writers  of  the  South,  tuith  Extracts  from  their  Writings. 
By  Ida  Raymond.  2  vols.  Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remsen,  & 
Haffelfinger.     1870. 

IN  these  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  which  the  publishers  have 
produced  in  beautiful  type,  on  dainty  paper,  adorned  with  a  tasteful 
binding  and  every  grace  of  the  typographic  art,  the  compiler,  with  a 
diligent  perseverance  which  we  can  not  but  lespect,  has  assembled  the 
names  and  specimens  of  the  writings  of  more  than  a  hundred  Southern 
ladies,  all,  as  she  informs  us,  "stars  of  our  literary  horizon."  That 
16 
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there  are  beside  these,  a  vast  unnamed  multitude  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  stars,  but  only  as  planets  and  satellites,  shining  with  inferior  and 
borrowed  lustre,  we  may  infer,  but  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary :  the  contemplation  of  these  stars  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  us 
ample  material  for  reflection,  for  much  pride,  and  for  some  feelings 
which  are  not  exactly  pride. 

We  have  given  the  compiler  credit  for  her  diligence,  and  we  must 
also  honor  her  for  the  patriotic  feeling  legible  in  every  line  of  her 
writing,  which  shows  that  the  arduous  task  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
But  here  our  praise  must  stop.  If  she  had  contented  herself  with 
presenting  us  with  the  extracts  and  the  biographical  sketches,  some 
of  which  are  of  unusual  interest,  we  could  have  had  nothing  for  her 
but  commendation.  Unfortunately  she  has  attempted  the  much  more 
delicate  task  of  criticism,  for  which  she  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not  at  all 
qualified  —  nay,  for  which  she  is  especially  disqualified  by  the  very 
tenderness  of  heart  and  patriotic  pride  that  have  stimulated  her  to 
the  work.  In  some  cases,  apparently  distrusting  her  own  powers,  she 
has  given  us  two  criticisms  of  the  same  writer,  one  from  the  Northern 
and  one  from  the  Southern  press,  leaving  the  reader  to  choose  either, 
or  adjust  for  himself  an  average  of  the  two.  But  her  own  criticisms 
are,  almost  without  exception,  varied  forms  of  panegyric,  expressing, 
with  innumerable  laudatory  phrases,  her  excessive  personal  admira- 
tion for  the  "  stars  "  in  her  "galaxy." 

For  instance,  in  the  first  sketch  in  the  book,  that  of  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Warfield,  we  are  told  that  "  The  Household  of  Bouveric  [which  she 
prints  in  large  capitals]  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  ever 
written  by  an  American  woman.  [This  is  probably  true.]  It  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  novel,  American  or  English,  in  origin- 
ality, style,  and  diction.  [True ;  it  may  challenge  it.]  Indeed  it  is 
only  with  the  works  of  the  great  masters  that  one  can  think  of  com- 
paring this  book.  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  review  it  or  do  it  justice  in 
such  a  brief  article  as  this.  [In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  an  attempt  at  all.] 
It  is  a  work  that  will  endure^  and  grow  in  the  favor  of  scholars.  Of 
living  female  authors  we  can  only  class  Mrs.  Warfield  with  George 
Sand  and  George  Eliot.     She  holds  her  pen  with  like  mastery :  her 

conceptions  are  truly  Shakspearean She  has  no  transient  nor 

frivolous  emotions  :  there  is  nothing  light  or  ephemeral  about  Mrs. 

Warfield The   majority   of  people  bore  her:    though  she  is 

kind  to  all  of  God's  creatures,  few  interest  her  much Her 

friends   are   few:    even   they   are    admitted   to   intimacy  —  never   to 

familiarity She  is  always  conscious  of  her  ottni  value  in  God's 

universe,  in  the  presence  of  humanity ;  though  she  kneels  low  enough 
before  the  Creator.  This  gives  her  an  equipoise  and  tranquillity  of 
manner  which  is  [qy.  are.?]  soothing  and  full  of  repose.  One  feels 
how  strong  she  is,  and  yet  so  gentle  —  a  strong,  fertile,  tropical 
nature,  never  weak,  rarely  cold,  always  creative,  and  emanating 
sensuous  vitality  at  every  breath."  [We  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  "emanating  sensuous  vitality  "  means.] 

Then  follow  some  remarks  upon  the  high  temperature  at  which  she 
keeps  her  "  apartments,"  and  which  is  "  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
existence  "  ;  a  fact  which  we  should  suppose  indicated  merely  a  defec- 
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tive  circulation,  but  which  Ida  Raymond  seems  to  consider  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  lady's  genius.  She  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 
"  Mrs.  Warfield  is  very  susceptible  to  all  magnetic  force,  [here  again 
we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning]  and  often  experiences 
pain  from  this  sensitiveness,  though  it  is  likewise  often  provocative  of 
great  pleasure.     She  is  eminently  and  broadly  sympathetic ;  has   a 

patience,  generosity,  and  forbearance  almost  unequalled Her 

sarcasm  is  withering,  scathing,  annihilating :  her  wit  keen,  brilliant, 
polished,  lithe,  and  skilful  [.?]  as  the  curved  scymitar  of  Saladin. 
She  wields  no  battle-axe,  but  her  victims  never  breathe  again  after 
one  of  her  seemingly  careless  death-strokes."  This  is  very  terrible. 
We  omit  a  detailed  account  of  other  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable 
lady's  genius,  how  she  "  knows  all  the  English  dramatists  really  and 
literally  par  cxur"  [qy.  by  heart  ?] ;  how  she  pronounces  i  and  ei,  and 
how  she  would  pronounce  Latin  if  she  knew  it ;  and  pass  on  to  more 
criticism.  "  Amour  [qy.  love .'']  with  her  is  always  firmly  constrained 
[it  is  of  Mrs.  Warfield's  writings  the  critic  is  speaking],  controlled  by 

womanly  modesty,  subordinated  to  womanly  pride She  is  by 

nature  a  dramatist  and  a  great  tragic  writer.  She  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  small  tastes  and  petty  rules  of  ordinary  minds.  She  belongs, 
by  birthright,  to  the  highest  order  of  human  genius." 

Now  we  have  not  the  honor  to  know  Mrs.  Warfield  personally ;  but 
if  she  be,  as  we  doubt  not,  a  lady  of  sensitive  nature  and  refined 
feelings,  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  her  than  to  be  portrayed 
with  such  absurd  and  grotesque  outlines,  and  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
this  preposterous  pomposity  of  eulogy.  Mrs.  Warfield  has  distin- 
guished talents  for  fictitious  narrative,  unquestionably :  she  has  vivid 
imagination,  great  skill  in  scenic  effect  (as  distinguished  from  dramatic), 
fertility  in  incident,  and  a  nervous,  effective  style.  But  her  personages 
have  neither  vitality  nor  nature :  they  are  but  the  moving  phantoms 
of  a  phantasmagoria,  compared  to  the  wonderful  living  men  and 
women  of  George  Sand,  and  George  Eliot,  with  whom  her  unwise 
critic  classes  her.  She  moreover  abuses  her  really  great  powers  by 
too  excessive  a  fondness  for  the  horrible,  which  has  no  place  in 
legitimate  art.  Such  hideous  pictures  as  Marcelline  in  Beauseincourt, 
and  the  death  of  Col.  La  Vigne,  with  its  ghastly  accompaniments, 
belong  to  the  realm  of  nightmare  and  dyspepsia,  not  to  art.  And  it 
is  not  in  the  least  an  excuse,  as  the  compiler  vainly  supposes,  that  for 
these  grieslinesses  there  was  some  foundation  in  fact.  That  would 
justify  their  introduction  into  a  proces-verbal,  or  any  other  chronicle  of 
facts  as  facts ;  but  in  the  realm  of  fiction  the  laws  of  art  are  para- 
mount. The  frightful  portraiture  of  disease  may  legitimately  be  dis- 
played in  the  pathological  museum,  but  not  in  the  picture-gallery. 

We  have  touched  on  these  points,  not  by  way  of  doing  justice  to 
Mrs.  Warfield,  whose  merits  deserve  a  more  extended  notice,  but  to 
show  the  incompetence  of  the  amiable  compiler  for  anything  like 
literary  criticism.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  task 
of  reviewing  a  very  few  of  the  most  eminent  among  these  "  Southland 
Writers,"  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  indicating  their  peculiar  talents. 
We  shall  then  speak  of  those  to  whom  we  cannot  conscientiously 
award  a  like  measure  of  praise,  not  separately,  but  in  mass ;  partly 
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because  we  have  not  space  for  the  necessary  analysis  and  illustration, 
and  partly  because  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  compiler  has 
been  guided  by  a  judicious  taste  in  her  selections  ;  which  indeed,  in 
some  instances,  we  know  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves,  the  name  of  Margaret  J.  Preston  is 
one  of  the  first  to  catch  our  eye,  nor  is  there  any  other  with  which 
we  can  more  worthily  head  the  list.  To  pronounce  her  the  first  female 
poet  of  the  South,  would  be  arrogating  too  much  to  our  own  judgment ; 
but  we  know  of  none  whom  we  could  place  before  her.  As  the  latest 
work  of  Mrs.  Preston  has  been  already  reviewed  at  length  in  this 
magazine,  we  shall  here  restrict  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  lady's  poetry.  The  critical  reader  of  Mrs. 
Preston's  poems  is  first  struck  by  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  style.  She  never  writes  without  a  worthy  theme  ; 
nor  handles  any  theme  slightly  and  carelessly.  The  poet's  art  with 
her  is  not  a  mere  elegant  accomplishment,  or  a  convenient  outlet  for 
a  lively  fancy,  but  a  noble  art  which  none  have  a  right  to  essay  but 
those  who  know  that  they  have  received  the  divine  gift  of  poesy,  and 
feel  that  they  are  answerable  for  its  worthy  use.  Hence  in  her  poetry, 
while  we  may  have  our  preferences,  there  is  nothing  that  we  could 
wish  away ;  nothing  that  is  discordant  with  the  rest,  or  that  does  not 
justify  its  poetic  treatment.  At  the  same  time  she  rarely,  if  ever, 
soars  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  imagination ;  her  poems  have  all 
a  direct  human  interest,  and  are  treated  with  a  firm  —  what  we  may 
call  a  conscientious  realism.  In  many  of  her  pieces  there  is  a  noble 
pathos  and  a  grand  tenderness,  only  surpassed  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  emotion. 

Her  style  is  chastened  almost  to  severity  :  every  word  being  weighed 
and  chosen  for  its  place  ;  giving  a  sharp  distinctness  to  her  thought, 
which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  vague,  nebulistic,  epithetic  style  of 
too  many  of  her  contemporaries,  who  seem  aiming  at  they  know  not 
precisely  what,  like  Orbaneja  the  painter  of  Ubeda,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  when  asked  what  he  was  painting,  he  used  to  answer, 
"Whatever  it  turns  out."  In  a  word,  we  find  in  Mrs.  Preston,  if  not 
the  most  splendid,  a  pure  and  noble  imagination,  combined  with  and 
ruled  by  a  clear  judgment  and  refined  taste ;  quick  sympathies  for  all 
that  is  good  and  lovely  ;  deep,  but  unobtrusive  piety,  and  an  admirable 
gift  of  expression  —  qualities,  when  united,  sufficient  to  form  a  poet  of 
whom  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  whose  works  will  be  read  with  per- 
petual pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  true  poetry. 

The  next  writer  whom  we  take  up,  still  guided  by  chance,  is  one  in 
many  respects  almost  the  very  opposite  of  Mrs.  Preston,  and  yet  a 
genuine  poet-nature.  She  writes  carelessly,  instead  of  exercising  an 
almost  fastidious  care ;  she  has  read  but  little,  while  the  former  lady 
has  a  memory  richly  stored ;  the  subjects  of  her  choice  are  usually 
slight  and  playful,  and  her  writings  give  evidence  of  extreme  youth. 
But  in  one  or  two  respects  the  two  are  alike :  she  sings  from  an  inner 
impulse,  not  because  it  is  the  fashion  or  to  gain  applause ;  and  her 
songs  are  natural  and  sincere.  If  there  is  an  unpardonable  sin  in 
poetry  —  if  there  is  one  which,  had  we  the  power,  we  would  chastise 
with  remorseless  severity  —  it  is  affectation  and  pretence.     Now  there 
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are  poems  in  these  volumes  which  are  no  poems  at  all  —  there  is  one, 
which,  it  is  said,  received  a  considerable  money  prize,  of  which  the 
grammar  is  at  least  questionable,  the  style  vicious,  the  subject  ill- 
chosen,  and  the  versification,  in  many  passages,  of  no  measure  or  rhythm 
known  to  civilised  mortals  —  and  yet  so  far  as  they  present  evidences 
of  sincerity,  they  arouse  in  us  no  harsher  feeling  than  that  of  tolerant 
regret ;  but  for  ignorance  to  assume  the  pretence  of  learning,  frigidity 
to  simulate  passion,  and  shallow  commonplace  to  put  on  the  airs  of 
profundity  and  originality,  is  what  human  patience  can  not  endure, 
nor  the  widest  toleration  tolerate. 

However,  we  have  lapsed  into  scolding,  instead  of  talking  of  a 
young  lady  for  whom  we  have  nothing  but  kind  words.  Miss  Eliza 
PoiTEVENT,  better  known  as  "  Pearl  Rivers  "  (why  is  this  rather  silly 
whim  of  taking  fanciful  names  so  common  with  Southern  writers  ?),  is 
evidently  very  young,  and  has  had  no  very  extended  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  world,  or  of  drawing  culture  from  books.  But,  like  Words- 
worth's Lucy,  she  has  drawn  poetic  inspiration  from  daily  converse 
with  nature,  and  has 

" leant  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound, 

Has  passed  into  her  face." 

One  of  her  most  characteristic  pieces  is  that  entitled  Myself^  where 
she  tells  a  friend  of  her  childhood's  home  in  the  edge  of  a  Mississijopi 
forest, — 

"Within  a  rambling  old  log-house, 
That  thought  it  was  no  sin. 
Through  other  places  than  the  door 
To  let  the  sunshine  in. 

"  No  other  child  grew  on  the  place : 
A  merry,  roguish  elf, 
I  played  'keep  house'  in  shady  nooks 
All  by  my  little  self. 

"  I  could  not  learn  geography ; 

The  States  I  could  not  '  bound ' ; 
But  many  a  city  built  by  ants, 
And  daisy  towers  I  found. 

"And  I  was  quick  to  learn  some  things, 
As  all  the  rills  could  tell ; 
I  knew  just  where  the  waters  bright 
With  softest  music  fell. 

"  I  knew  how  many  drops  of  rain 
The  pitcher-plant  could  hold. 
And  on  the  butterfly's  bright  wing 
How  many  drops  of  gold. 

"For  I,  though  but  a  simple  child. 
In  Nature's  ways  was  wise  : 
I  followed  her,  day  after  day, 
With  wonder-loving  eyes." 
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Not  poetry,  perhaps  you  say.  Well,  perhaps  not ;  and  yet  what  none 
but  a  poet  would  write.  But  the  chief  charm  is  the  sweet  sincerity  of 
it  all  —  the  utter  absence  of  pretence,  and  the  childlike  simplicity  of 
the  style.  When  larger  experience  and  opportunities  of  culture  have 
increased  her  knowledge  and  widened  her  sympathies  —  when  she 
has  learned  the  tragic  as  well  as  the  sportive  side  of  human  life,  we 
doubt  not  that  Miss  Poitevent  will  produce  poetry  which  even  the 
most  rigid  critic  will  pronounce  worthy  the  name. 

The  novels  of  Miss  Anne  Moncure  Crane  have  been  so  exten- 
sively noticed  by  critics,  that  it  is  a  work  of  superfluity  to  comment 
upon  them  here.  All  agree  in  conceding  to  her  great  originalit}',  and 
an  intensity  in  the  evolution  of  character  which  gives  a  strong 
dramatic  effect.  Her  characters  may  not  be  true  to  nature,  but  they 
are  true  to  themselves,  and  therefore  life-like  ;  and  their  charm  upon 
the  reader's  mind  is  unquestionable.  But  what  the  critics  have  not, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  given  her  due  credit  for,  is  her  admirable 
style.  Terse,  clear,  and  vigorous,  it  is  in  her  hands  an  admirable 
instrument  for  expressing  that  close  analysis  of  mental  action,  those 
subtle  refinements  of  thought  and  feeling  in  peculiar  and  abnormal 
natures,  in  which  her  great  strength  lies. 

Miss  Crane's  verse  is  less  widely  known  than  her  prose  writings ; 
but  the  specimens  here  given  show  a  graceful  fancy,  and  more  than 
ordinary  rhythmic  skill. 

Miss  MoLLiE  E.  Moore  is  one  of  those  writers  to  whom  no  critic, 
whatever  his  estimate  of  her  works  in  respect  of  their  merits  or  defects, 
can  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  concede  the  title  of  poet.  For  of  all 
the  writers  before  us  there  is  not  one  that  excels  her  —  perhaps  not 
more  than  two  that  equal  her  —  in  that  absolute  test  of  the  true  poet, 
the  gift  of  idealism.  For  the  true  poet  is  distinguished  from  the 
elegant  versifier,  the  eloquent  rhetorician  and  the  fanciful  senti- 
mentalist —  all  frequently  called  poets  —  in  this  essential  particular, 
that  he  sees  things  not  as  they  see  them,  not  as  we  all  see  them,  but 
in  another  and  an  ideal  light,  a  light  that  is  not  all  of  this  world. 
This  is  the  gift,  which  no  effort  by  those  who  have  it  not  can  obtain, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  ancient  saying  that  "  a  poet  is  born  and 
not  made  ; "  and  what  is  often  called  "  poetic  inspiration,"  or  in  older 
times  "  the  presence  of  the  Muse,"  is  the  operation  of  the  mind  under 
its  immediate  influence.  The  poet  feels  that  his  thoughts  are  not 
merely  attaining  a  wider  sweep,  or  more  fertile  in  suggestions  and 
analogies  than  usual :  this  is  constantly  the  case  in  scientific  studies  ; 
but  that  they  are  moving  in  a  different  plane,  from  which  all  things 
contemplated  have  a  new  and  more  vivid  aspect. 

Miss  Moore  is  pre-eminently  a  lyrist.  Though  her  recitative  poetr}' 
is  sweet  and  strong,  she  does  not  exhibit  her  full  power  except  when 
translating  into  verse  her  own  emotions.  That  she  possesses  dramatic 
power  —  that  is,  the  power  of  conceiving  and  expressing  the  emotions 
of  natures  differing  from  her  own  —  we  have  no  evidence. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  illustrate  these  remarks  as  we  could 
wish  J  and  we  are  compelled  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  mutilated 
extracts,  taken  from  her  published  volume,  as  the  selections  in 
Southland  Writers  are  bv  no  means  her  best.     What  we  have  called 
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her  ideality  is  beautifully  shown  in  The  Forest  Pine,  of  which  we  sub- 
join a  few  stanzas. 

"There  is  a  solemn  sweetness  in  thy  tone, 
Thou  voice  of  sorrow ;   and  tliy  tender  wailing, 
Like  that  of  hearts  whose  prayers  are  unavailing, 

Is  ceaseless  as  the  moan 
Of  ocean's  fretful  waves ;   and,  like  a  warning, 
Upon  the  sad  wind  sweeps  thine  endless  mourning. 

"  What  cause  hast  thou  for  grief?     Thou  yet  wilt  se 
Full  many  a  tree,  now  green,  fall  by  the  streams  ; 
And  many  a  sad-eyed  race  die  out  like  dreams. 

Oh,  stately  forest-tree  ! 
And  many  a  voice  grow  hushed,  before  thy  crest 
Is  laid,  like  theirs,  upon  the  earth's  cold  breast! 

"  What  cause  for  griefi  thou  solemn  tree  ?   and,  oh, 
What  is  the  burden  of  the  psalm  that  breaketh  * 

From  thy  green  boughs,  and  all  our  hearts  awaketh 

With  its  breathings  low  ?  . 

Is  it  a  requiem  for  the  world  decaying, 
And  all  bright  blossoms  from  around  "thee  straying? 

"  But  He  who  reared  thy  sombre  length  from  earth 
Gave  thee  thy  song  that  cannot  be  translated, 
With  all  its  lonesome  depth  of  sadness  weighted ; 

And  at  thy  birth 
Placed  He  his  royal  seal  upon  thy  crest. 
And  set  a  wailing  spirit  in  thy  breast." 

"Eleanore  to  Arthur. 

"  Once  more,  oh,  my  beloved. 
Along  a  track  of  sorrow  Love  alone 

Can  dare,  I  come  to  thee  !     Upon  thy  breast 
Receive  my  fainting  heart,  for  it  hath  grown 

So  weary  it  indeed  hath  need  of  rest.  ^ 

Yea,  weary  —  not  alone  with  battling  care. 
And  with  a  sinking  body  holding  pain 
At  bay,  but  worn  with  counting  up  again 
The  trusts  we  slew,  to  be  together  here. 

"  Nay,  be  not  thou  thus  moved  ! 
If  those  dead  faces  rack  my  soul  with  grief, 

If  in  this  cruel  path  my  feet  are  torn. 
Upon  thy  heart  my  heart  finds  swift  relief. 

And  wound  on  wound  were  easy  to  be  borne. 
Our  lots  were  fixed,  my  own,  before  we  met ; 

Thou  here,  I  there,  and  all  these  things  between  : 
Ah,  happy  dream,  if  these  things  had  not  been 

To  fill  our  love  with  wild,  but  vain  regret ! 

"  Had  it  not  been  too  late. 
Thou  mightst  have  worn  me  on  thy  life,  a  flower 

For  men  to  envy  thee  ;    for  in  my  breast 
Dwelt  that,  which,  had  I  had  the  strength'ning  shower, 

The  sunshine  and  the  tending  hand,  had  prest 
The-  sheath  of  circumstance  aside,  and  sprung 

To  greet  the  sun,  a  fair,  unblemished  bloom 
The  world  had  smiled  on  for  its  rare  perfume, 

And  men  had  praised  and  poets  might  have  sung ! 
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"Ah  well,  I  had  not  those, 
But  what  I  have  I  give  thee,  love  ;   albeit 

I  tread  the  paths  I  should  not,  thus  to  lay 
My  few,  unvalued  treasures  at  thy  feet; 

But  richer  than  I  go  I  come  away ! 
For  on  my  heart  is  shed  the  strength  of  thine. 

Yes,  through  my  soul  there  goes  the  strength  of  thee; 
And  o'er  my  sky  there  breathes  what  melody 

Thou  hast  —  thy  life  bereaves  itself  for  mine  I 

"Behold,  the  day  doth  close 
In  wind  and  cloud,  and  dimly  from  the  sky 

The  moon  looks  down  on  barren  heaths,  where  pnols 
Of  nnvly-fallen  -water,  silently. 

Gather  ker  strugglhig  "whiteness ;  slowly  cools 
The  rose's  red  to  gray.      How  like,  my  own. 

This  night  is  to  the  first,  when  in  thy  arms 
1  lay  enclosed  from  all  the  world's  alarms ; 

How  like  that  night  in  all  things,  love,  save  one ! 

"Then,  as  to-night,  one  bird 
Sang  in  the  jasniin-vine ;   thei\,  as  to-night, 

A  faint  sound  of  the  sea  came  singing  by; 
The  oleanders,  with  long  leaves  silver-white 

Under  the  moon,  their  boughs  were  tossing  high: 
One  star  that  night  alone  was  bright,  as  now ; 

—  So  calm  a  night,  so  silent  and  so  vast  \ 
That  was  the  first,  but  this,  love,  is  the  last, 

—  The  last  I   (I  feel  hot  dew  upon  my  brow  •) 

"I  had  not  thoaght  that  word 
Between  our  hearts  would  ever  thrust  its  cold 

And  sword-like  utterance  !     Thou  goest,  alas  \ 
And  if  for  one  mad  moment  o'er  us  rolled 

A  dream  of  distant  isles,  where  tossing  grass 
And  fi-agrant  flowers  made  bright  a  fairy  shore 

Where  we  might  rest  together,  surely  Heaven 
Forgave  the  thought :   e'en  earth  might  have  forgiven 

So  fair  a  di'eani,  that  passed  and  came  no  more ! " 

Of  that  versatile  and  graceful  writer,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,  we 
should  say  from  the  specimens  of  her  writings  we  have  seen  (here 
and  elsewhere),  that  she  possessed  distinguished  talent,  rather  than 
genius.  Her  verse  is  smooth,  melodious,  rhetorical  rather  than  ideal- 
istic ;  her  recitative  being  superior  to  her  l3n-ic  pieces.  Her  poem  of 
Anacreoii  seems  to  have  been  inspired  rather  by  a  very  pardonable 
touch  of  the  classical  mania,  than  by  a  fresh  perusal  of  the  songs  of 
the  old  man  of  Teios.     The  words  — 

"Oh  heart  of  love  and  soul  of  fire  I 
My  spirit  bows  to  thee : 
Type  of  the  ideals  that  inspire 
My  soul  eternally ! " — 

are  rather  oddly  addressed  to  the  jovial  singer  of  Bathyllus  and  the 
wine-cup,  whose  own  ideal'  was  certainly  not  the  loftiest. 

Mrs.  Bryan's  prose  essays  give  evidence  of  maturity  of  judgment  and 
habits  of  thought.     Her  fiction  we  have  never  read. 

Miss  Fanny  Andre\vs  is  known  to  us  as  a  sprightly  and  agreeable 
essayist.  She  has  quick  fancy,  a  quiet  humor,  and  a  happy  facility  of 
expression,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  from  her  pen  but  what  was  not 
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merely  pleasant  reading,  but  contained,  under  a  light  and  jDlayful 
handling,  the  germs  of  serious  thought. 

We  had  marked  for  notice  the  names  of  several  other  writers,  but 
our  limited  space  compels  us  to  omit  them. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  characteristic 
defects  of  those  writers  to  whom  we  can  not  award  the  same  measure 
of  consideration  as  to  those  already  mentioned. 

The  first  general  characteristic  of  these  writings  is  their  similarity. 
After  carefully  examining  them,  there  is  scarcely  one  piece  which 
exhibits  any  individuality :  anything  of  A's  might  appear  under  B's 
name,  and  no  one  would  detect  the  difference.  They  nearly  all  are 
softly  sentimental  in  fiction,  and  smoothly  sentimental  in  verse ;  giving 
us  the  old  variations  on  the  old  themes,  in  poetry  which  at  its  best  is 
not  very  much  worse  than  some  things  by  Miss  Landon,  and  at  its 
worst  is  very  far  from  as  good  as  some  things  by  Mr.  Haynes  Bayley. 
Any  one  who  has  read  a  considerable  quantity  of  sentimental  verse, 
and  has  a  tolerable  memory,  has  only  to  draw  upon  the  latter  to  be 
furnished  with  cadenced  verse-endings,  ad  libitinn,  which,  when  con- 
nected with  moderate  coherency,  pass  with  admiring  friends  and  the 
innocent  arranger,  for  poetry.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  the  verse 
in  these  volumes  seems  to  have  been  composed.  We  have  a  plentiful 
abundance  of  such  cadences  as  :  maiden  fair  —  starry  eyes  —  raven 
hair  —  midnight  skies  —  mantling  blush  —  snowy  breast  —  sunset 
flush  —  rosy  West :  just  the  sort  of  work  that  a  pen  of  ordinary  prac- 
tice will  do  of  itself,  filling  up  the  lines  with  the  necessary  verbs  and 
pronouns  without  any  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  person  that 
holds  it;  but  it  is  no  more  poetry  than  the  "scales  "  set  before  beginners 
on  the  piano-forte  are  symphonies  or  cantatas.  Not  one  of  these 
ladies  would  dream  of  covering  a  sheet  of  paper  with  "runs  "  of  five 
or  six  octaves  descending  by  arpeggios  or  thirds  to  a  dominant 
cadence,  and  then  publishing  it  as  a  sonata;  and  yet  this  is  precisely 
analogous  to  what  they  are  doing.  But  then  they  have  been  taught 
music  as  an  art,  and  they  have  not  been  taught  poetry,  which  is 
another  art.  That,  they  think,  comes  of  itself;  which  is  altogether^a 
mistake. 

Another  characteristic  of  a  large  part  of  these  writings  is  their 
frigidity.  On  hearing  this  opinion,  the  writers  would  probably  cry  out 
with  indignant  astonishment.  The  Southern  nature  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  full  of  fire,  passion  and  feeling,  rather  exceeding  on 
the  side  of  heat  than  of  cold.  This  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  the  fact 
is  as  has  been  stated. 

Strong  passion  expresses  itself  in  two  ways  ;  and  the  speaker  may 
restrict  himself  to  either,  or  he  may  sometimes  in  a  single  speech 
vary  from  one  to  the  other.  But  both'  rest  upon  the  fact  that  pro- 
found or  vehement  emotion  is  in  the  nature  of  it  ineffable ;  and  the 
speaker,  feeling  that  no  words  can  sufficiently  embody  the  passion  that 
is  in  him,  either  abandons  the  attempt,  using  language  of  the  utmost 
simplicity,  or  catches  at  some  strange  figure,  some  novel  use  or  com- 
bination of  words,  in  the  vain  effort  to  express  the  inexpressible. 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  first  real  poet  at  hand  to  have  ample 
proof  of  this.  In  Browning's  In  a  Balcony,  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
rapture  and  despair,  Constance  exclaims  — 
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"I  thought  of  him — as  if  yoii  were  a  ma/i  ! — 
Tempting  him  witli  a  crown ! " 

So  in  Mrs.  Preston's  Lady  Hildcgarde' s  Wedding  the  simple  ex- 
clamation— '•'■Father,  Sir  Hugh  is  heref^' — expresses  as  no  other 
words  could  the  triumphant  joy  and  pride  of  the  heroine. 

On  the  other  hand  Romeo  is  no  less  true  to  nature  when  agonising 
under  his  sentence  of  banishment  he  cries  that  even  the  flies  — 

" may  seize 

On  the  WHITE  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand  " — 

and  asks  the  friar  how  he  has  the  heart  — 

"To  MANGLE  me  with  that  word — banishment !" 

Now  the  essence  of  poetic  frigidity  lies  in  the  very  opposite  of  these. 
The  opposite  of  the  simplicity  of  passion  is  found  in  intellectual  conceits, 
which  show  that  the  writer,  far  from  despairing  to  find  language  to 
convey  his  depth  of  emotion,  is  casting  about  for  some  dainty  ingeni- 
ous turn  that  may  show  his  rare  gift  of  fancy ;  and  the  opposite  of  the 
strangeness  of  passion  is  found  in  the  use  of  hackneyed  phrases  and 
well-worn  metaphors,  showing  that  the  writer  is  not  speaking  from  real 
feeling,  but  endeavoring  to  express  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  feel,  as 
a  poet,  under  the  circumstances. 

A  third  general  characteristic  of  these  less  resplendent  stars  of 
"Ida  Raymond's"  "galaxy,"  is  in  some  sort  a  corollary  of  the  two 
former.  Having  no  distinct  individuality,  and  keeping  in  the  well- 
beaten  tracks  of  favorite  minor  poets,  their  works  show  no  marked 
imitation  of  this  writer  or  that,  but  a  general  dilution  of  many ;  and 
we  fancy  we  hear  the  echoes  of  the  smaller  horns  of  Elf-land  faintly 
blowing  through  them  all.  As  in  Poe's  parable  of  Shadcno,  "  the  tones 
in  the  voice  are  not  the  tones  of  any  one  being,  but  of  a  multitude  of 
beings,  and,  varying  in  their  cadences,  fall  duskily  upon  our  ears  like 
the  well-remembered  and  familiar  accents  of  many  thousand  departed 
friends." 

In  a  remark  made  by  the  compiler  of  the  need  of  judicious  criticism 
at  the  South,  we  heartily  concur.  It  is  indeed  the  great  reason  why 
we  have  "many  Southern  writers,  but  no  Southern  literature."  And 
we  shall  not  have  a  literature  until  we  have  a  criticism  which  can 
justify  its  claims  to  be  deferred  to  ;  intelligent  enough  to  explain  why 
a  work  is  good  or  bad,  on  other  principles  than  those  of  mere  likes  or 
dislikes  ;  appreciative  enough  to  discern  the  germs  of  real  promise  in 
a  new  writer  and  hold  them  up  to  view ;  and  courageous  enough  to 
condemn  bad  art  and  bad  workmanship,  no  matter  whose  it  be  —  to 
say,  for  instance,  to  more  than  half  the  writers  in  these  volumes  — 
"  Ladies,  you  may  be  all  that  is  good,  noble  and  fair ;  you  may  be  the 
pride  of  society  and  the  lights  of  your  homes  ;  so  far  as  you  are  Southern 
women,  our  hearts  are  at  your  feet  —  but  you  have  neither  the  genius, 
the  learning,  nor  the  judgment  to  qualify  you  for  literature." 

W.  H.  B. 
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Sergeant  Atkins.     A  Story  of  Adventure.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott&Co.     1871. 

This  is  a  tale  of  Indian  warfare  and  adventure  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Cooper,  though  not  pretending  to  the  form  and  complexity  of 
a  regular  novel.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole 
troubles,  and  the  peculiar  customs  of  that  tribe,  and  the  singular 
features  of  that  extraordinary  region,  the  Everglades,  add  a  great 
charm  to  the  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  its  kind 
we  ever  read,  and  we  fancy  will  keep  many  a  boy  awake  at  night,  or 
infest  his  dreams  with  painted  warriors,  alligators,  water-moccasins, 
gophers,  and  the  other  alarming  denizens  of  those  mysterious  swamps 
and  impenetrable  forests. 


Iloza  to  Read,  and  What  to  Read ;  being  Classified  Lists  of  Choice 
Reading.  By  Charles  H.  Moore,  M.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1871. 

Here  is  one  of  those  things  which,  when  they  are  done,  make  one 
wonder  that  they  have  never  been  done  before.  Every  reader  of 
books  has  felt  the  need,  either  for  his  own  purposes  or  those  of  his 
friends,  of  some  handy  manual  giving  at  a  glance  the  leading 
authorities  in  any  department  of  study.  And  if  those  of  us  who 
live  in  cities  and  have  access  to  public  libraries  of  many  thousands  of 
volumes  and  to  innumerable  catalogues,  feel  such  a  want,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  felt  by  students  who  have  not  those  facilities,  and  are 
obliged  painfully  to  grope  their  way  to  knowledge  with  few  books, 
and  those  bought  almost  at  a  venture  ? 

This  is  just  the  need  which  Dr.  Moore  has  set  himself  to  supply. 
With  a  care  and  judgment  which  give  evidence  not  only  of  great 
painstaking,  but  also  of  a  surprisingly  extensive  reading,  he  has 
condensed  into  a  little  duodecimo  of  150  pages,  the  chief  authorities, 
and  a  goodly  selection  of  the  most  interesting  writers,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  from  theology  and  metaphysics  to  cookery  and 
planchette  ;  all  arranged  in  such  order  as  to  facilitate  reference,  and 
with  brief  remarks  in  most  cases  to  indicate  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  work. 

Considerable  space  —  perhaps  some  will  say  too  considerable  —  has 
been  devoted  to  works  of  fiction.  But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  novel-reading,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  age.  Everybody  reads  novels,  and  will  read  novels,  let  critics 
and  sages  scold  as  they  may.  So  we  consider  it  a  good  thing  that  a 
classified  list,  selected  with  care,  and  sufficiently  ample  to  satisfy  any 
but  the  most  voracious  appetites,  should  find  a  place  in  a  work  like 
this.  The  novels  are  divided  into  four  classes,  of  which  the  first 
includes  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction,  and  the  fourth  such 
productions  as  Mrs.  Southworth's.  With  some  of  the  Doctor's  classi- 
fications we  can  not  agree  :  for  example  we  should  reverse  the  verdict 
that  puts  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  second  and  Miss  Thackeray  in  the 
third  class  of  novelists  ;  and  again,  while  Goethe  has  an  unquestioned 
place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  writers,  his  Wahlverwandschaftcn  is  by 
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no  means  a  story  to  be  strongly  recommended  to  general  readers. 
Stillj  in  the  main  the  classification  is  judicious,  and  the  whole  book 
may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  most  useful  and  trustworthy  guide. 

TJie  Moneyless  Man,  and  other  Poems.     By  Henry  T,  Stanton.     Balti- 
more :  H.  C.  Turnbull,  Jr.     187 1. 

It  sometimes  happens  to  us,  though  not  so  often  as  we  could  wish, 
that  among  the  works  of  new  aspirants  to  the  poetic  title,  brought  to 
our  notice  ^ — works  frequently  requiring  much  careful  balancing  of 
judgment  before  a  conscientious  opinion  of  their  merits  can  be  pro- 
nounced —  there  will  be  some  one  which,  no  sooner  is  it  looked  at 
than  we  can  say  at  once,  and  confidently,  "Here  is  a  poet."  There 
may  be  crude  work  in  it,  occasional  awkwardness  of  expression,  want 
of  mastery  of  language ;  but  we  recognise  instantly  the  gift  which  is 
the  true  poet's  only  and  unimpeachable  warrant. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  book  before  us :  there  are  phrases  here 
and  there  which  need  amendment,  there  are  a  number  of  unneces- 
sary and  awkward  new-coined  words,  and  sometimes  a  little  stiff'ness 
in  the  language ;  but  there  are  passion  and  power,  a  tender  and  rich 
fancy,  and  a  nobleness  of  thought,  which  are  the  soul  to  which  expres- 
sion is  only  the  body.  Nor  are  these  defects  of  handling  numerous  — 
on  the  contrary,  for  the  most  part  the  expression  is  free  and  strong. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  copious  extracts.  The  fol- 
lowing two  stanzas  will  show  the  graceful  and  musical  style  of  the 
lighter  lyrics : — 

"  Her  whiter  hand  lay  lost  in  mine, 

The  while  she  turned  away 
To  where  the  evening's  flush  of  wine 

Went  up  the  face  of  day  — 
'  When  all  these  Autumn  leaves  are  shed, 

And  I  beyond  the  sea, 
You'll  not  forget,  O  Love,'  I  said, 

'  The  faith  you've  plighted  me  ? ' 

"Her  brown  eyes,  going  outward  far, 

Were  silent  in  reply ; 
It  seemed  she  thought  some  early  star 

Would  break  the  shadowed  sky ; 
'  When  seeds  of  Spring  are  harvest  grain, 

And  leaves  in  purple  be, 
You'll  not  forget,'  I  said  again, 

♦The  faith  you've  plighted  me?'" 

In  the  short  poem  Under  the  Pines,  in  which  a  terrible  contrast  is 
drawn  between  the  majestic  calm  of  the  starry  night  overhead,  and 
the  horror  and  anguish  of  a  battle-field  strewn  with  dead  and  dying, 
around,  there  is  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  rhythm  to  the  subject. 
The  following  stanza  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  fine : — 

"  O,  beautiful  Night !   sweet  season  of  dreams ! 
Rich  in  thy  glory  and  soft  in  thy  gleams. 

How  rapidly  fleeting  thou  art ! 
Throw  over  my  spirit  thy  mantle  of  gold. 
Let  slumber  and  visions  my  bosom  enfold. 
Till  all  of  thine  eloquent  moments  are  told 

In  the  silvery  sands  of  my  heai't.''^ 
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Several  of  the  poems  are  vigorous  and  noble  protests  against  the 
selfishness,  hardness  of  heart,  and  fierce  cruelty,  that  since  the  war 
seem  to  have  poisoned  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  the  poem  entitled 
Sixty-five,  the  conquerors  are  made  to  confess  — 

"  We  were  strong  and  stern  and  haughty  from  the  growth  of  years  before, 
And  our  plenitude  of  glory  only  made  us  crave  the  more  : 
Not  such  glory  as  the  Christian,  in  the  presence  of  his  God, 
Hath  to  come  upon  his  spirit  when  he  bows  to  kiss  the  rod ; 
But  the  vanity  of  power  and  the  strength  of  human  pride. 
That  had  made  us  scorn  the  virtues  and  the  honors  as  they  died : 
So  a  hand  was  laid  up07t  us,  and  our  glory  stripped  away 
As  one  might  strip  a  fiower-stem  upon  an  autumn  day. 

"  We  have  conquered  many  battles,  we  have  gained  a  world-renown, 
We  have  driven  gallant  armies  and  have  shaken  cities  down ; 
We  have  laid  a  land  in  ashes,  we  have  made  a  people  slaves, 
We  have  carried  golden  trophies  from  a  citadel  of  graves ; 
There's  blood  upon  our  bayonets  and  blood  upon  our  guns, 
And  some  of  it  our  brothers'  blood  and  some  of  it  our  sons'. 

'  What  boots  it  how  we  triumphed  so  a  victory  was  gained  ! 
Who  wears  the  whiter  garment  may  expect  to  have  it  stained  ! ' 
Thus  spoke  we  in  our  vanity,  our  ecstasy  of  pride, 
As  one  who  goes  rejoicing  o'er  the  grave  of  one  that  died ; 
So  climbed  we  up  the  pathway  to  the  pinnacle  of  sin, 
And  o'er  the  gulf  of  darkness  we  were  calmly  looking  in. 
But  the  wrath  of  God  was  on  us,  and  we  felt  his  mighty  hand 
As  he  stripped  the  mad  ambition  of  its  garments  in  the  land. 
We  were  '  proud  and  strong  and  haughty,'  but  within  a  little  day 
We  have  seen  our  gilded  treasures  fast  as  bubbles  float  away : 
We  are  wrecked_  in  pride  and  fortune  ;   we  were  rich,  and  we  are  poor  j 
There's  a  coffin  in  our  dwelling  and  a  sexton  at  our  door." 

The  publisher  has  shown  great  taste  in  the  typography  and  general 
appearance  of  this  book,  and  we  can  promise  all  lovers  of  true  poetry 
who  have  not  seen  it,  that  they  have  a  treat  in  store. 
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WE  have  a  personal  quarrel  with  all  proverbs.  Indeed  our  opinion 
of  them  has  already  been  once  expressed  in  a  phrase  which,  as 
the  world  (most  unaccountably)  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  treasured  it 
up  among  its  golden  sayings,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  repeating :  we 
called  them  "  flimsy  legal-tenders  for  common-sense."  "  A  poor  thing,  but 
mine  own,"  as  Touchstone  says  of  Audrey. 

But  the  proverb  which  we  single  out  as  the  object  of  our  present  animosity, 
is  this  : — 

A  7'olling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
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Now  the  very  essence  and  point  of  a  proverb  consists  in  its  being  the 
happy  appHcation  of  a  well-known  fact :  the  undeniability  of  the  fact  being 
the  bow,  and  the  adroit  application  the  feather,  which  send  home  the  point 
of  the  inference  to  illogical  minds,  more  deeply  and  surely  than  could  be 
done  by  argument,  however  cogent.  But  if  the  fact  be  no  fact,  then  is  the 
proverb  no  proverb  :  it  lacks  the  very  soul  of  proverbiality.  It  is  in  as  evil 
plight  as  a  syllogism  without  the  major  premiss  :  and  in  short  hasn't  a  leg 
to  stand  on. 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  advocate  of  proverbs,  or  of  this  particular  proverb, 
"  what's  amiss  here?  Does  a  rolling  stone  gather  any  moss  ? "  We  reply 
triumphantly.  How  can  you  prove  it  don't  ?  Geologists  tell  us  that  it  takes 
—  well,  not  to  be  too  precise,  we  will  say  periods,  before  the  iron  wall  of 
granite  or  the  smooth  flint  pebble  is  covered  by  the  faintest  film  of  lichen, 
while  as  yet  the  luxuriance  of  real  moss  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Now  has  anybody  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping  a  stone  rolling  all  this 
time  to  show  us  that  no  moss  will  grow  upon  it  ?  Sisyphus  might  be  an 
authority  on  the  question  ;  but  his  testimony,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not 
been  cited  —  perhaps  because  he  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  mortal  courts, 
and  inaccessible  to  earthly  sub-poenas.  So,  in  the  lack  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  boldly  take  our  stand  and  affirm  that  a  rolling  stone  will  gather 
moss  if  you  give  it  time  enough.  Indeed,  now  we  come  to  think  of  it,  this 
very  planet  on  which  we  all  rotate  and  gyrate  and  spin  about  the  universe,  is  a 
rolling  stone  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions  and  velocity,  and  has  gathered 
moss  in  surprising  quantities,  not  to  mention  other  growths  of  more  im- 
portance. 

But  to  come  to  the  application  of  the  proverb.  We  have  observed  that  it 
is  chiefly  used  by  persons  of  mature  3'ears  and  steady  habits,  who  having 
accomplished  their  own  gyrations  and  being  already  sufficiently  furnished 
with  moss,  delight  to  throw  cold  water  over  the  spirits  of  the  ardent  and 
adventurous,  with  this  ill-omened  proverb,  like  the  croak  of  a  raven  from  a 
patriarchal  yew.  Let  a  young  man  show  a  disinclination  to  plod  along  in 
the  consecrated  path  of  routine,  or  hint  that  his  activity  may  find  wider 
scope  in  new  fields  of  exertion,  and  straightway  ensues  a  ponderous  wagging 
of  the  solemn  heads,  and  the  "rolling  stone"  is  brought  into  instant 
requisition.  No  matter  how  cogent  his  reasons  or  how  stringent  the 
emergency :  that  opprobrious  stone  passes  over  his  springing  hopes  as 
remorselessly  as  the  iron  harrows  of  David  over  the  men  of  Kabbah. 

And  pray  who  are  the  great  moss-gatherers  of  mankind  ?  Who  are  the 
pioneers  of  science,  the  builders-up  of  faiths,  the  founders  of  great  States, 
the  men  whom  the  world  delights  to  honor  ?  Rolling  stones  every  one. 
Not  to  speak  in  so  trivial  an  association  of  the  first  disseminators  of 
Christianity,  what  were  Herodotus  and  Humboldt ;  what  St.  Bernard  and 
Luther ;  what  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  and  the  consolidator  of  the 
German  Empire  ?  What  was  the  discoverer  whose  restless  audacity  added 
a  New  World  to  the  Old  .''  What  but  so  many  rolling  stones  whose  energies 
and  virtues  would  have  perished  in  embryo  had  they  been  overruled  by  the 
solemn  obstructionists  whose  owlish  proverb-wisdom  delights  to  put  the 
drag  of  Discouragement  on  the  wheels  of  Activity,  and  slam  the  door  of 
Discovery  in  the  face  of  Adventure. 

The  singularly  good  guessing  of  the  Nun  of  Blois,  and  the  well-known 
superstitious  character  of  the  ex-Emperor,  have  suggested  to  many  persons 
that  he  must  have  lost  the  famous  talisman  to  which  the  most_  successful 
portions  of  his  past  career  are  supposed  to  owe  so  much.  This  talisman 
was  a  ring,  originally  sent  from  Bagdat  by  the  Khalif  Haroon  Er-Rasheed, 
or  his  Sultana  Zubeydeh,  to  Fastrada  the  favorite  wife  of  Charlemagne. 
Petrarch  tells  us  that  the  magic  properties  of  this  ring  were  so  potent  that 
the  Emperor  could  scarcely  endure  to  be  a  moment  absent  from  her,  and 
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when  she  died  coiild  not  be  prevailed  upon  lo  part  from  her  remains,  but 
carried  her  embahned  body  in  a  magnificent  coffin  about  with  him  wherever 
he  went.  A  learned  bishop,  however,  detected  the  enchantment,  and  removed 
the  jewel,  which  was  hidden  under  the  tongue  of  the  corpse ;  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  Charlemagne  cheerfully  consented  to  the  entombment  of 
Fastrada,  and  transferred  his  affections  to  the  venerable  ecclesiastic.  The 
good  prelate  was  so  troubled  with  the  excessive  demonstrations  of  Imperial 
affection  —  he  lived  in  primitive  times  —  that  he  cast  the  ring  into  a  lake. 
The  Emperor  forthwith  became  so  deeply  attached  to  this  spot  that  he  built 
his  palace  by  it,  and  thus  was  founded  the  Imperial  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  — 

"  Aquisgranum,  urbs  regalis, 
Sedes  regni  principalis." 

When  Charlemagne  fell  sick  unto  death  he  experienced  such  difficulty  in 
dying,  that  the  astute  bishop  —  an  archbishop  now  —  had  the  lake  dragged  ; 
the  ring  was  recovered  and  laid  in  the  monarch's  bosom,  whereupon  he  died 
peaceably  and  at  ease.  The  talisman  was  finally  recovered  from  Charle- 
magne's tomb  and  given  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  transmitted  it  to 
Queen  Hortense,  from  whom  Louis  Napoleon  inherited  it. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  brilliant  example  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
showing  how  an  honest  penny  might  be  turned  by  selling  the  sacred  confi- 
dence of  a  "revered  and  departed  friend,"  could  not  fail  to  find  imitators. 
True,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  are  nearly  so  well  paid  as  their 
illustrious  examplar,  nor  is  the  work  by  any  means  of  the  same  quality.  To 
rush  from  the  room  with  ears  yet  tingling  with  the  disclosures  and  blab  the 
whole  the  same  night  to  "Mrs.  Perkins";  to  print  the  details  in  two 
magazines  at  once  ;  to  cast  nameless  obloquy  upon  the  innocent  living  and 
dead  ;  to  invent  a  new  depth  of  baseness  and  teach  a  sickening  world  a  new 
disgust ;  and  to  pocket  for  the  whole  several  thousands  of  dollars  in  hard 
cash,  is  a  height  that  few  —  perhaps  not  more  than  one  —  can  reach. 

Compared  with  this  achievement  the  jDaper  about  "  the  Brownings  "  by  a 
Miss  or  Mistress  Kinney  in  a  late  magazine,  is  mild  and  harmless  ;  yet  to 
any  one  of  proper  feeling  and  good  taste  it  is  in  a  high  degree  offensive. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  that  worthy  woman  and  distinguished  poet,  Mrs. 
Browning,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  clique,  who  in  a  manner  took 
possession  of  her.  They  cajoled,  toadied  and  flattered  ;  praised  her,  each 
other,  and  themselves  ;  got  the  poor  lady  to  write  some  rather  lame  verses 
about  slavery  (as  studied  from  Uncle  Tout's  Cabhi),  and  did  what  they  could 
to  exploiter  her  genius  and  make  her  one  of  themselves.  Mrs.  Kinney 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  this  set ;  and  she  favors  us  with  an  account 
of  a  particularly  confidential  interview  it  was  her  privilege  to  enjoy  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning  —  no  ;  we  beg  pardon  :  "  with  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Poetry, 
and  Robert  the  Mighty."  (Fortunately,  Mrs.  Kinney  prefers  the  'highfa- 
lutin  '  style  :  if  she  had  chosen  the  familiar  and  facetious,  we  should  probably 
have  had  "  dear  Bet "  and  "  dear  Bob.") 

The  party  of  four,  "  the  Brownings,"  Mrs.  Kinney,  and  an  unmentioned 
somebody,  perhaps  Mr.  Kinney,  went  on  a  pic-nic  together,  and  Mrs. 
Browning  enjoyed  it,  we  are  told,  as  she  only  could  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  she  was  blessed  with  the  society  of  "  those  chosen  few  sympathetic 
companions  [such  as  Mrs.  Kinney]  to  whom  she  could  freely  express  her 
thoughts  and  emotions." 

After  a  while  "  our  Queen  of  Song  "  took  a  brief  repose,  whereupon  "  her 
adored  Robert "  became  conversational  and  confidential  to  a  surprising 
degree.  He  spoke  of  his  wife  "with  awe,"  giving  them  to  understand  that 
"  he  did  not  feel  worthy  to  unloose  her  shoe-latchet,  much  less  to  call  her  his 
own."  Then  "  without  reserve,"  he  went  into  the  particulars  of  his  wooing  ; 
spoke  of  her  drowned  brother  and  her  illness ;  told  how  he  proposed  and 
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was  rejected,  proposed  again  and  was  accepted.  How  the  "  unnatural  father  " 
would  not  consent,  and  how  "  the  wings  of  love  bore  her  away  from  the  fogs 
of  England  to  a  nest  under  Italian  skies."  (Fancy  Browning  saying  that !) 
How  the  obdurate  parent  would  never  relent  and  perished  in  his  hardness  of 
heart,  after  which  Mrs.  Browning  "  dragged  a  maimed  life." 

All  these  confidential  disclosures  were  made  while  "  our  cjueen,  Elizabeth," 
slept ;  but  at  luncheon,  "  under  the  stimulus  of  appetizing  viands  and  good 
wine  in  moderation,  Robert  Browning's  spirits  overflowed,  even  to  the  con- 
fession of  telling  [qy.  having  told  .'']  us  their  romance,  receiving  only  from  its 
heroine  the  slight  punishment  of  her  '  Robert,  dear,  how  could  you  ? '  " 

A  considerable  flourish  about  the  return  to  Florence  winds  up  the  day ; 
"a  d^y,"  says  Mrs.  Kinney,  "  to  be  remembered  and  recorded  here  " — that 
is,  published  in  a  magazine. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Mr.  Browning  may  have  given,  in 
good  pure  English,  the  various  details  which  Mrs.  Kinney  has  served  up  in 
her  peculiar  idiom  ;  but  did  that  confer  any  authority  upon  her  to  blazon 
them  abroad  in  print  ?  They  may  have  a  difTerent  code  of  the  decencies  in 
Boston  ;  but  in  our  latitude  any  one  publishing  the  intimate  revealings  of  a 
friend  who  in  a  moment  of  confidence  opened  his  inmost  heart  to  us,  would 
be  banished  from  decent  society. 

We  have  a  high  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Browning,  both  as  man 
and  poet,  and  do  not  at  all  like  to  think  of  him  talking  to  Airs.  Kinney  of 
his  "  Elizabeth,"  and  telling  how  he  "  poured  his  impassioned  soul  into  hers." 
When  he  sees  the  article,  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  Mrs.  K.  will  send  him  a 
copy,  we  trust  he  will  register  a  vow,  whenever  in  future  he  shall  happen  to 
be  in  the  company  of  persons  of  the  Kinney  stamp,  to  speak  of  nothing 
more  confidential  than  the  weather.  It  is  his  only  security  so  long  as  such 
papers  are  considered  a  marketable  article. 

A  WOMAN  summoned  her  husband  before  the  police-court  for  the  charge 
of  ill-treatment  and  general  cruelty.  "  Only  day  before  yesterday,"  she 
said,  "he  tried  to  poison  me."  "Your  Honor,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  demand 
an  autopsy  on  the  spot !  " 

A  JUDGE  said  to  a  friend  who  asked  what  had  been  done  at  Court  that 
morning :  "  We  condemned  three  men  to  death,  and  two  of  them  richly 
deserved  it." 

A  BLIND  man  was  begging  with  a  large  painted  placard  on  his  breast.  A 
charitable  stranger  asked  him  how  he  lost  his  sight.  "  By  an  apoplectic  fit." 
"  Why  then  have  you  on  your  breast  the  picture  of  an  explosion  in  a  mine  ?  " 
"Because  the  painter  said  he  did  not  know  how  to  paint  an  apoplexy." 


The  article  in  our  present  No.  entitled  A  Fa7nily  Picture^  is  taken,  by 
permission  of  the  editor,  from  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  writings  of  the 
late  Judge  A.  B.  Longstreet,  now  preparing  by  Prof.  Edward  Mayes,  of 
Oxford,  Miss.  Prof.  Mayes  writes  us  that  one  of  the  Georgia  Semes,  called 
"  The  Gnatville  Gem,''''  is  missing  from  the  Judge's  papers.  Any  one  who 
has  it  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  forwarding  it  to  him,  as  above. 


THE 
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SOME   OF   OUR   (LOCAL)   GREAT   MEN. 

[Copyrighted.] 


TTH  regard  to  their  greatness  or  smallness,  all  dimensions, 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  are  relative.  There  are 
b-uge  fleas  and  little  fleas,  just  as  there  are  great  worlds  and  small 
worlds,  great  minds  and  little  minds,  by  comparison  with  other  fleas, 
and  other  worlds  and  intellects ;  but  the  greatest  flea,  compared  with 
the  animal  life  shared  with  it  by  so  many  other  creatures,  is  as 
nothing ;  and  the  hugest  world  compared  with  the  illimitable  space  in 
which  it  moves,  is  a  mere  atom ;  and  the  greatest  intellect  is,  by  com- 
parison, but  finite  and  feeble. 

The  men  I  wish  to  speak  of  are  great  men  among  their  neighbors, 
just  as  fleas  and  worlds  and  intellects  are  great;  and  it  is  doing  no 
one  of  them  dishonor  to  speak  of  him  as  an  atom,  or  even  as  an  ass, 
when  in  the  same  breath  we  call  a  world  an  atom,  and  the  minds  of 
Napoleon  and  Newton  finite  and  feeble.  Indeed,  one  should  feel 
honored  by  being  called  an  ass  when  at  the  same  time  compared  with 
such  an  object  and  such  men.  The  genuinely  philosophic  spirit  does 
not  regard  names,  but  looks  at  substance  and  relation ;  it  regards 
dirt  as  composed  of  various  clean  organic  and  inorganic  matters,  and 
ill  odors  as  one  or  more  pure  gases,  and  it  knows  that  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  its  possessor  place  him  by  comparison  low  down  in  the 
scale  ;  even  though  there  be  many  myriads  still  far  below  him.  It  is  a 
noble  thing  to  take  broad  views. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  the  true  spirit  of  charity,  that  I  v/ould  describe 
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certain  of  my  fellow-men,  laud  their  excellences,  account  for  and 
excuse  their  failings. 

Rome  had  her  Ccesar,  the  then  known  v.'orld  had  its  Alexander,  the 
whole  human  race  has  its  Lee.  So  every  cit}',  town,  and  neighbor- 
hood in  every  country  has  its  belle  ;  and  the  Mathilda  Jane  of  Sinkum 
Sank  is  just  as  glorious  to  the  rustic  beaux  of  that  neighborhood  as 
v.'as  Cleopatra  to  her  higher  and  more  extended  circle  of  admirers. 
I  have  known  a  red-headed,  freckle-faced,  fat  girl,  whose  papa  also 
had  money,  to  be  the  toast  of  a  whole  county;  an  uneducated, 
drunken  Irishman  to  be  the  wit  of  the  same  county  ;  and  a  stupid 
wiseacre  to  be  the  Phoebus  Opifer,  the  very  God  of  Doctors ;  and  I 
have  seen  in  another  community  a  churlish  dolt  the  leader  of  fashion, 
a  shrewd  ignoramus  the  legal  genius,  a  narrow-minded  and  very  ignor- 
ant man  the  absolute  hierarch. 

And  it  would  be  decidedly  unphilosophic  to  deny  real  excellences 
to  these  various  rustic,  highly-placed  characters.  When  I  shall  have 
drawn  my  portraits  more  precisely  and  more  in  detail,  I  am  sure  that 
my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  my  broad,  charitable  opinion. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  live  in  the  town  of  Yatton,  in  Georgia, 
and  that  I  am  practically,  and  as  a  gentleman,  somewhat  embarrassed 
at  giving  the  real  names  and  conditions  of  the  persons  of  whom  I 
write  ;  though  theoretically,  and  in  the  Northern  American  point  of 
view,  that  is  a  mere  rnatter  of  taste,  to  be  regulated  by  the  disposition, 
personal  strength,  and  shooting  powers  of  those  persons  and  their 
friends,  or  by  the  public  prejudice  for  or  against  giving  sounding 
damages  in  suits  for  libel.  As  a  friend  of  truth  I  do  not  see  that  I 
have  any  discretion  in  the  matter;  as  a  discreet  man  I  cannot  see 
that  I  have  to  stick  to  the  truth  to  the  last  extremity  at  all  hazards : 
it  is  not  popular  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  am  sure  of  two  of  the 
parties  —  the  barber  and  the  Congressman.  There  is  no  danger  to  be 
feared  from  them  or  from  their  friends ;  and,  perhaps,  by  the  time  I 
have  described  one  or  both  of  them,  I  may  muster  courage  to  proceed, 
or  discretion  to  refrain  from  further  gossip.  But  whetiier  to  com- 
mence with  the  greater  character  and  go  down  to  the  less,  or  begin 
v/ith  the  less  and  go  up,  is  a  question  of  rhetoric  which  I  shall  solve 
in  my  own  way.  Plucking  up  my  American  freedom  and  liberality, 
and  whispering  to  my  shrinking  spirit  that  Truth  is  mighty  !  I  begin 
with  our  barber,  the  greatest  man  of  my  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Fritz,  with  his  wife  and  their  one  child,  Bobby  Fritz,  lived  in 
the  most  marvellously  neat  of  all  the  little  martin-boxes  of  cottages  on 
the  back  street  of  our  town.  The  name  he  bore  in  Germany  v.'as 
Frederick  Bernthal,  and  his  son  was  baptised  William  ;  but,  as  it  very 
often  happens  here  with  foreigners,  his  real  name  was  disused,  as  hard 
to  remember  or  to  pronounce  by  the  negroes  and  children,  and  then 
by  the  better  citizens,  and  an  easy  nickname  took  its  place.  In  the 
same  way  Antonio  Malagazza  is  known  only  as  Big  John,  and  that 
very  excellent  builder,  l\Ir.  Hermann  Shexnayder,  is  universally  called 
Mr.  Boss.  William  Bernthal  was  fined  for  non-attendance  on  his  first 
jury  because  Bobby  Fritz  did  not  recognise  the  name. 

Mr.  Fritz  and  w'ife  and  Bobby  yet  live  in  the  cottage ;  but  the 
present  wife  is  not  the  sturdy  German  woman,  Bobby's  mother,  who 
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kept  it  in  order  when  I  first  visited  it ;  and  there  are  now  also  three 
or  four  new  occupants  in  the  shape  of  sallow-faced  boys,  and  a  bright- 
eyed,  sallow-faced  little  girl,  the  children  of  the  present  wife  —  Bobby's 
half-brothers  and  half-sister.  Externally  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  place,  but  I  doubt  if  the  interior  is  now  so  perfectly  tidy  as  ir 
used  to  be.  Of  that,  however,  presently  —  if  I  can  muster  the 
courage. 

Going  down  the  street,  one  passes  a  number  of  wooden  cottages, 
with  the  customary  picket-fence  and  small  yard-in  front  of  each  ;  but 
they  all  look  worn,  and  the  fences  are  patched  with  odd  pickets,  and 
only  one  or  two  of  the  gates  will  swing  steadily  or  latch  firmly.  The 
sidewalk,  too,  is  uneven  where  it  is  of  brick,  and  loose  or  in  holes 
where  it  is  of  plank.  But  one  presently  comes  to  a  smooth,  substan- 
tial sidewalk  along  a  dazzlingly  white  ornamented  fence,  and  to  a 
gate  which  turns  easily  and  without  noise  when  you  open  it,  and  shuts 
itself  with  a  sharp  click  when  you  pass  in  and  let  it  go. 

This  is  Mr.  Fritz's.  There  are  two  or  three  lilac  bushes,  and  Cape 
jessamines,  with  rosemary,  and  lavender,  and  bright  marigolds,  and 
red  and  white  touch-me-nots,  and  blue  ragged-robins  and  larkspurs, 
each  trim  and  in  its  place  on  the  slim  beds,  bordered  with  bricks  and 
divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  walks  which  twist  and  turn  about 
stars  and  circles  and  hearts,  with  not  a  single  square  figure  to  mar 
the  fantastic  grace  by  its  rigid  lines.  Such  designs  upon  a  large  area 
would  lose  their  eftect ;  but  here,  upon  a  spot  forty  feet  by  about 
twelve,  a  glance  takes  in  all  the  maze,  and  one  is  touched  with  the 
same  pleased  wonder  which  is  produced  by  the  fashionable  dress  and 
pompous  strutting  of  a  dwarf,  or  by  the  rapid  whirl  and  involved 
motions  of  a  piece  of  complicated  machinery  in  full  action. 

After  knocking  at  the  door,  I  have  time  to  notice  that  the  brass 
knob  of  the  lock  is  as  brilliant  as  a  faithful  daily  rubbing  can  make  it 
(I  am  speaking  of  my  first  visit  in  the  time  of  the  first  wife),  and  the 
bright-green  Venetian  blinds  of  the  front  windows  are  closed  as  though 
the  house  were  unoccupied  ;  but  soon  a  heavy  step  comes  along  the 
passage,  and  the  door  is  opened  by  Mr.  Fritz  himself,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. "  Ah,  Shquire  !  "  says  he,  giving  me  his  hand;  "you  come 
to  see  die  rooshters  !  Die  is  fine,  Shquire,  fine  !  I  shows  you  dem."' 
And  he  leads  me  along  the  walk  by  the  side  of  the  house,  underneath 
a  trellis  on  which  closely-pruned  grape-vines  hang  their  plentiful  green 
bunches,  to  the  back  yard,  where  all  is  life  and  noise  in  the  midst  of 
perfect  neatness.  There  are  game-cocks  in  coops  and  cages  keeping 
up  persistent  challenges  to  battle  with  all  other  cocks  in  and  out  o"f 
cages  or  coops,  while  several  matronly  hens  with  young  broods  go 
clucking  and  picking  about  the  yard,  absorbed  in  their  duties.  Near 
the  house,  a  large  cage  hanging  from  the  limb  of  a  paper-mulberry 
tree,  which  shades  part  of  the  yard,  contains  fifteen  or  twenty  young 
mocking-birds,  some  silently  hopping  from  perch  to  perch  and  to  and 
from  the  floor,  or  pecking  at  the  balls  of  egg  and  other  compounds 
stuck  between  the  wires  ;  others,  younger,  sitting  on  the  floor  and 
keeping  up  an  incessant  sharp  piping  for  food,  or,  if  already  goro-ed, 
just  because  "it  is  their  nature  to."  Near  this  cage  hangs  another, 
much  smaller,  in  which  two  red-birds,  separated  by  a  partition,  hop 
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restlessly  about.  One  of  them  at  Mr.  Fritz's  approach  sits  on  the 
perch  and  quivers  its  wings  as  though  with  jo)^,  while  the  other,  with 
a  ragged  tail  and  a  head  half  bald  from  efforts  to  escape  through  the 
wires,  makes  frantic  hops  and  flutterings  to  get  out.  Two  young 
biack-and-tan  terriers,  and  two  bull-terrier  puppies,  all  thoroughbred, 
come  sniffing  around  me  and  their  master,  or  gambol  with  each  other, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  hens,  whose  feathers  rise  in  anger  at  their 
approach. 

But  I  must  not  enter  into  a  too  tiresome  detail  of  Mr.  Fritz's 
domestic  arrangements.  When  not  at  his  shop  or  engaged  wdth  his 
public  duties,  he  amused  (and  still  amuses)  himself  at  home  rearing 
birds,  game-chickens,  and  fine-blooded  dogs  for  sale ;  and  many  a 
dollar  he  has  added  by  it  to  his  store  of  dollars.  At  his  shop,  in  the 
Crump  Buildings,  on  Boston  Row,  he  is  a  pleasant  barber,  who  will 
talk  according  to  his  customer,  and  is  ahyays  bus}'.  Surrounded  by 
reminders  of  his  favorite  pursuits  —  colored  wood-cuts  of  dogs  and 
chickens  on  the  white-washed  walls,  a  great  gilt  wooden  goblet  on  the 
n\antle-piece,  with  a  gilt  three-linked  chain  suspended  by  both  ends 
above  it,  and  a  fireman's  speaking-trumpet  beside  it  —  he  hones  or  whets 
his  razors,  and  talks  about  dogs,  chickens,  friendship,  love  and  truth, 
or  fire-engines,  or  on  any  other  subject,  with  energy  and  a  queer 
compouncl  of  English  words  with  German  sound  and  phraseology. 

All  this  is  Mr.  Fritz,  but  it  is  not  even  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Fritz's 
greatness ;  for  a  common  man  may  be  neat,  energetic,  prudent,  and 
industrious.  To  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  greatness  I  must  enter  a  little 
into  the  Yatton  period  of  the  history  of  our  hero. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  Mr  Fritz's  shop  has  been  occupied  by 
a  barber.  The  predecessor  of  Mr.  Fritz  was  a  drunken,  dandified 
Yermonter  named  Clam,  who,  released  from  the  restraining  shackles 
of  his  natal  public  opinion,  used  to  get  drunk,  and  was  accustomed  to 
cut  all  kinds  of  didoes  when  he  got  on  a  spree.  He  could  shave 
better  when  drunk  than  when  sober ;  but  all  his  customers  did  not 
know  this,  and  I  w^as  a  little  startled  one  Saturday  afternoon  at  seeing 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bings,  who  temporarily  occupied  Mr.  Snow's  pulpit,  rush 
from  the  shop  with  one  side  of  his  face  smoothly  shaved  and  the 
other  side  white  with  lather.  He  had  gone  in  to  have  his  before- 
Sunday  shave,  and  by  the  time  the  operation  was  half  performed,  had 
grown  so  nervously  alarmed  at  the  flourishes  both  at  the  strap  and  at 
his  face  made  by  Clam  with  the  razor,  that  he  fled. 

At  any  rate,  whether  to  retain  his  customers  or  to  take  his  sprees 
incommoded  by  affairs,  Mr.  Clam  needed  an  assistant,  and  Mr.  Fritz 
appeared  in  the  shop  —  no  one  knew  whence.  As  the  assistant  grew 
in  favor  the  principal  became  more  drunken  and  more  neglectful, 
until  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  died,  and  Mr.  Fritz  installed  himself 
as  principal.  In  a  few  months  Mrs.  Fritz  and  Bobby  made  their 
appearance,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  village  gossips,  who  had  not 
reflected  that  jolly  sobriety  is  most  apt  to  be  shown  by  married  men. 

In  due  time  the  lot  was  purchased,  the  cottage  builded,  and  the 
dogs  and  chickens  collected  ;  the  birds  were  in  their  cage  in  the  back 
shop  before  Mr.  Clam  died. 

Mr.  Fritz  became  an  Odd-Fellow,  and  contentedly  held  for  a  long 
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time  the  office  of  Tyler,  or  some  other  subordinate  station,  good 
enough  for  Dutch  Fritz  ;  but  during  an  epidemic  (as  I  am  not  writing 
a  history  of  Yatton  I  will  not  be  more  precise  as  to  the  time  or  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  epidemic)  —  during  an  epidemic,  I  say,  he  showed 
himself  so  fearless  and  so  prudent  and  energetic  that  he  was  by 
common  consent  placed, in  the  leadership  of  the  band  of  nurses 
composed  both  of  the  profane  and  of  members  of  the  Order. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Fritz's  rise  from  the  dead  level  of 
social  respectability.  At  the  next  election  in  his  lodge  he  was  placed 
in  the  line  of  advancement,  and  as  soon  as  possible  was  made  Worthy 
Grand,  or  E.xcellent  Grand,  or  whatever  it  is  called.  In  his  case  i: 
should  be  called  Perpetual  Grand,  for  he  has  held  the  office,  and  a 
half-dozen  higher  offices  in  the  Order  ever  since. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Fritz  bears  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  his  more  secret  functions,  which,  from  all  I  can  learn,  are  but 
little  less  dreadful  than  are  those  of  a  Worshipful  Master  in  Masonry  ; 
but  I  have  often  with  admiration  and  envy  remarked  his  deportment 
at  Odd-Fellow  funerals,  and  in  Odd-Fellow  processions  on  more 
festive  occasions.  He  is  not  fussy  and  wastes  no  words,  but  responsi- 
bility hangs  its  cares  upon  his  brow;  and  when  after  his  command  a 
sufficient  time  has  been  given  for  the  brethren  to  fall  in,  he  gives  the 
word  "  Forvarts  !  "  and  presses  on  himself  whether  the  others  are  ready 
or  not.  The  fife  plays,  the  bass-drum  beats,  the  small  drum  rattles, 
and  Mr.  Fritz  looks  and  moves  straight  along,  heavy  with  dignity  and 
calm  as  fate  ;  the  men  with  the  wands  run  about  distracted,  the  man 
with  the  book  finds  himself  jostled  by  the  bearers  of  the  ram's-horns 
and  the  chain,  who  have  frantically  seized  their  insignia,  and,  with  the 
lay  members  tying  their  aprons  with  awkward  hands,  hurry  along  to 
find  their  places,  and  the  procession,  by  the  time  Mr.  Fritz  and  the 
music  have  gone  a  square  or  two,  forms  itself  as  it  should  have 
arranged  itself  before  starting. 

This  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  indicates  the  character  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Fritz  knows  he  is  right  and  then  goes  ahead  ;  remonstrance  is 
sternly  unheeded,  sour  looks  are  sublimely  unnoticed  by  him,  while 
hard  words  are  carefully  restrained  by  the  brethren  because  Mr.  Frit-i 
is  in  the  right. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  conduct  is  amiable.  Of  all  the  provoking 
habits  any  good  man  can  possess,  that  of  always  promptly  and  sternly 
doing  right  is  the  most  exasperating.  One  may  relieve  one's  temper 
upon  a  wrong-doer  who  gives  one  annoyance ;  while  to  feel  as  great 
annoyance  and  have  one's  mouth  closed  by  a  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  wrong  one"s-self,  is  corroding.  But  is  not  such  conduct 
majestic  !  Compare  it  with  the  conduct  of  our  present  member  of 
Congress  upon  any  occasion  when  the  whims,  convenience,  or  morals 
of  his  dark  constituents  are  to  be  consulted,  and  you  will  at  once  see 
its  grandeur.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  think  that  even  General 
Andrew  Jackson  was  a  more  inflexible  soldier  of  right  than  is  our 
barber,  nor  do  I  see  how  any  man  can  possess  a  more  real  greatness 
of  soul  than  he.  There  certainly  are  minds  of  greater  calibre,  but 
not  one  which  manifests  its  force  more  promptly,  or  in  its  range  hits 
the  centre  more  unerringly.^ 
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It  is  not,  however,  only  in  this  respect  that  our  barber  is  great : 
of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  such  comparatively  small  matters  as 
shaving  and  cock-fighting,  though  he  certainly  is  a  great  shaver  and  a 
great  cock-fighter,  both  of  which  excellences  entitle  him  to  admira- 
tion. The  greatness  I  speak  of  in  this  case  is  greatness  of  soul, 
manifesting  itself  in  conduct.  Greatness  by  position  belongs  to  our 
Congressman,  and  to  one  or  two  others  whom  I  am  to  describe. 

In  a  mere  sketch  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Fritz's 
adventures  in  the  Confederate  war,  in  which  he,  though  over  age,  was 
among  the  first  to  volunteer,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
and  from  which  he  came  home  in  1865  safe  as  to  life,  but  not 
altogether  sound  in  his  left  leg,  which  was  wounded  at  Spottsylvania 
Court-house.  Besides,  many  might  think  that  in  praising  him  for  such 
things  I  was  throwing  contempt  upon  them ;  so  I  will  confine  myself 
to  his  more  civil  career. 

His  is  not  only  Perpetual  Grand  of  the  Odd-Fellows,  but  he  is  also 
President  of  a  German  Benevolent  Association.  It  is  true  there  are 
only  seven  or  eight  Germans  in  Yatton  and  its  vicinity,  but  the 
Fatherland,  which  they  quitted  purely  in  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  has 
still  a  strong  hold  on  their  affections,  or  rather  on  their  imaginations  : 
for  more  than  one  of  them  who  has  returned  there  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  for  life,  has  soon  after  found  his  way  back  disgusted. 
The  country  was  good  ?  Oh  yes.  The  people  were  good  ?  First-rate. 
Law  was  supreme  ?  Very ;  but  somehow  or  other  they  had  lost 
their  taste  for  living  in  German}'.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the 
Germans  who  have  settled  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  but 
I  have  never  known  one  who  by  long  residence  has  become  a 
Southerner,  willing  to  move  from  the  South  to  remain  either  in  the 
North  or  in  Germany. 

As  President  of  the  German  Benevolent  Association,  Mr.  Fritz  has 
of  course  had  a  responsible  and  severe  time  of  it  since  the  present 
war  was  declared  between  Prussia  and  France  ;  for  Mr.  Fritz  and 
his  fellow-members  are  all  Prussians  —  caught  and  tamed  and  instructed 
long  before  our  Confederate  war,  thank  fortune  !  or  they  too  would  be 
Hessians,  in  the  objurgatory  sense. 

When  the  war  began  it  v/as  really  alarming  to  see  the  close  consulta- 
tions the  six  lay-members  were  every  day  and  at  all  hours  having  with 
their  official.  Nothing,  one  should  have  thought,  but  a  terrible  public 
conspiracy  could  need  so  much  secrecy  or  cause  so  much  solicitude 
and  restlessness.  While  one  would  be  shaving  or  having  his  hair  cut, 
he  would  perhaps  see  the  door  partly  opened  and  a  mysterious  finger 
beckoning,  and  hear  a  deep  voice  saying  "Fritz  !  "  and  instantly  the 
razor  or  scissors  would  be  laid  aside,  and  Mr.  Fritz,  with  brooding 
countenance,  would  step  out,  exchange  a  few  mind-darkening  words 
with  the  mysterious  caller,  and  come  in  to  resume  his  task  with  greater 
gravity  than  before.  Or  perhaps  just  in  the  most  critical  operation, 
when  one's  nose  fox  instance  was  in  Mr.  Fritz's  fingers,  or  the  parting 
of  one's  hair  was  adjusting,  a  quick,  heavy  step  would  pass  into  the 
back  room,  and  as  it  passed,  "  Fritz  ! "'  would  be  called  in  a  sepulchral 
tone,  and  in  a  moment  with  a  grunt  of  reply  the  task  would  be 
suspended,  and  with  scissors  or  razor  in  hand,  Mr.  Fritz  would  step 
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softly  from  one's  side  to  the  door,  and  after  a  short  consultation  in 
a  low  voice,  return  and  resume  the  operation  with  an  unconcerned  air, 
as  though  he  wished  by  a  calm  silence  to  conceal  some  great  woe  or 
deep  design. 

This  was  before  Woerth,  Gravelotte,  and  Se'dan.  The  conduct  of 
the  parties  since  then  has  changed  to  a  more  cheerful  but  none  the 
less  perplexing  course.  Now,  the  passer-by  halts,  grins,  and  exultingly 
says  "  Wl?'  haben  sic"  or  some  such  words ;  and  Mr.  Fritz  grins  modestly 
as  though  he  would  disclaim  all  merit,  and  opens  his  throat  to  give 
vent  to  a  deep  "  yaf"  and  follows  it  by  a  quick  sentence  suggestive  of 
falling  down  stairs  drunk  in  the  dark ;  whereupon  the  passer  draws 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  motions  with  his  thumb  over  his  left 
shoulder,  grunts,  and  goes  his  way.  I  once  asked  Mr.  Fritz  what  was 
going  on,  what  it  all  meant ;  and  he  answered,  "  Yoost  one  of  die 
poys,  die  loves  shokes.  Pill,  dere,  say  as  how  de  Prooshans  got  'em, 
unt  I  says  sometings  vat  makes  him  laugh  ;  an'  I  tinks  ve  bes  all 
tam  fools." 

What  Mr.  Fritz  meant  by  this  disconnected  conclusion  of  his 
sentence,  this  jaculation  at  his  compatriots  or  his  race,  or  whatever 
his  last  words  may  be  called,  I  do  not  know.  Whether  the  rebound 
has  enabled  him  to  view  his  previous  vale  of  woe  as  but  a  natural 
and  shallow  depression,  or  whether  he  is  worried  by  the  continued 
harping  on  the  subject,  or  whether  the  evenness  of  success  has  left 
him  leisure  to  take  a  philosophic  second-thought  about  the  unreality 
of  the  concern  Prussian  affairs  should  give  one  whose  wife,  children, 
and  property  are  all  in  this  country  and  bound  to  remain  here,  I 
cannot  tell.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Fritz  propounded  a  general  truth  ;  as 
every  disciple  of  Bion  will  admit. 

'  It  is,  however,  as  foreman  of  Yatton  Phoenix  Fire  Co.  No.  i  that 
Mr.  Fritz  excels  himself.  No.  i  has  never  had  a  mate  or  a  rival. 
Made  by  Smith,  of  Nev/  York,  many  years  ago,  when  the  days  of  the 
two-storied  brakes  came  it  seemed  diminutive  ;  in  these  days  of 
steamers  it  is  but  an  inferior  garden-squirt.  Put  it  was  a  master- 
piece in  its  day;  and  though  I  have  never  known  it  to  do  any  service 
except  to  extinguish  the  brands  and  embers  after  a  house  has  burned, 
or  to  pump  out  some  cistern  in  need  of  cleaning,  yet  its  possibilities 
have  always  made  our  good  householders  and  housewives  feel  vastly 
more  secure  ;  and  it  was  a  proud  day  to  Mr.  Fritz  when  he  was  made 
foreman  of  the  company. 

Theretofore  the  company'  had  no  uniform,  and  Mr.  Fritz  was  too 
spirited  and  had  too  high  a  sense  of  fitness  to  permit  such  a  slip-shod 
system.  But  what  the  uniform  should  be  was  hard  to  determine. 
Some  suggested  blue  coats  (it  was  before  our  war),  others  gray  shirts, 
others  red  jackets  ;  all  agreed  upon  black  pantaloons. 

Mr.  Fritz  listened,  and  pondered.  Utility  had  to  be  consulted, 
even  more  than  appearance.  Plow  could  one  work  in  a  coat  at  a  fire  .•' 
Of  what  material  could  one  make  a  gray  .shirt  v/hich  should  be 
sufficiently  thick  for  comfort  and  to  wear  well  ?  and,  besides,  grav 
would  soon  become  dingy.  As  for  the  red  jacket,  it  v/as  too  British, 
and  a  red-flannel  shirt  was  glaring  yet  not  distinguished;  every 
ditcher  in  the  country  wore  one. 
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He  said  nothing  of  his  plan  ;  but  the  first  day  his  company  turned 
out  for  a  washing  —  as  I  believe  it  is  technically  called  —  v.hich 
exactly  fitted  with  the  desire  of  Mr.  Perkins  to  have  his  cistern 
pumped  out,  Mr.  Fritz  presented  himself,  as  a  sample,  in  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  just  medium  combining  beauty  with  usefulness. 
He  had  on  neither  a  coat,  shirt,  nor  jacket,  but  a  garment  resembling 
v/hat  is  now  called  a  Cardigan,  and  he  said,  "Van  I  schveats  I 
unbuttons  him  yoost  so,  unt  I  catches  not  cold  eider,  unt  die  tails 
in  notting  hang."  He  laid  great  stress  also  upon  its  dark  chocolate 
or  coffee  color,  which  was  the  least  apt  of  all  colors  to  show  dirt. 
The  hat,  however,  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his  inventive  head. 
What  v/as  the  use,  he  thought  and  said,  to  fetch  helmets  at  a  great 
expense  from  the  North,  when  Mr.  Elkins,  the  saddler,  could  cheaply 
provide  such  a  covering  as  this?  It  was  a  half  side  of  sole  leather 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  the  rim  of  a  fireman's  helmet,  and  with  an 
aperture  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  crown  of  his  tall  beaver  hat, 
to  which  it  served  as  a  supplemental  rim,  while  a  shield  springing  from 
the  forward  part,  upon  which  was  painted  Phcenix  No.  i  :  Foreman, 
rested  up  against  the  crown  of  the  hat  and  made  the  v.'hole  structure 
all  the  firmer. 

Thus  arrayed,  and  also,  let  me  not  forget  to  mention,  with  the 
regulation  black  pantaloons  on,  he  presented  himself  at  the  engine- 
house,  speaking-trumpet  in  hand  ;  and  indulging  in  the  delay  of  a 
few  moments  beyond  the  hour  on  account  of  the  necessary  explana- 
tions of  his  plan,  he  presently  put  his  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  roared 
out  some  inarticulate  order,  which  caused  all  hands  to  seize  the  ropes  : 
and  gallantly  leading  the  van,  pulling  as  much  as  any  two  others,  and 
bellowing  with  trumpet  to  mouth  at  every  few  strides,  they  rushed 
frantically  down  the  street  as  though  to  or  away  from  a  river  on  fire. 

What  stranger  who  should  see  Mr.  Fritz  in  his  shop  quietly  honing 
his  razors  and  chatting  with  pleasant  countenance,  would  imagine 
that  he  filled  the  high  functions  to  which  his  own  merit  alone  has 
called  him  !  And  who,  seeing  him  in  the  actual  discharge  of  his  high 
functions,  would  tolerate  the  idea  that  perhaps  one  human  being 
regards  him  with  irreverence  !  I  respect,  even  admire,  Mr.  Fritz,  yet 
am  not  afraid  of  him :  of  his  unappreciator,  however,  I  am  afraid  ; 
so,  though  I  may  allude  to  her,  I  will  not  mention  her  name. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  excellent  German  woman,  Mr.  Fritz's 
first  wife.  A  year  or  so  after  her  death,  Bobby's  father  thought  that 
Bobby  needed  a  mother  to  keep  him  in  order,  attend  to  his  clothing  and 
food,  and  help  him  with  the  birds,  d  cetera.  He  therefore  married  an 
Irish  lady  who  accompanied  Col.  Jones's  family  home  from  one  of  their 
Northern  summerings,  and  assisted  in  such  feminine  occupations  as 
making  beds  and  house-cleaning.  To  say  that  he  now  speaks  German 
with  an  Irfsh  accent  is  perhaps  more  than  I  can  safely  affirm,  as  I 
do  not  understand  German.  The  neighbors  say  —  many  things  which 
the  profound  respect  I  have  for  the  sex  would  prevent  my  repeating, 
even  if  my  natural  courage  were  more  headlong  than  it  is.  She  is  no 
doubt  an  energetic,  and  in  many  respects  a  most  effective  lady. 

So  much  for  my  friend  the  barber ;  and  upon  reviewing  what  1 
have  written  about  him,  I  find  that  one  may  write  truly  and  in  detail 
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about  his  neighbor  without  saying  or  insinuating  a  single  offensive 
thing.  It  is  charitable  men  like  myself  who  take  delight  in  por- 
traying the  dispositions  and  characters  of  their  acquaintance.  They 
have  a  keen  and  gentle  sympathy  with  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of 
those  they  know,  and  love  to  discover  and  analyse  them,  that  they 
may  throw  the  soft  mantle  of  charity  over  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Fritz,  that  there  is  no 
weakness  and  no  fault,  then  the  truly  charitable  delight  is  to  hold  up 
the  person  as  in  all  respects  admirable,  and  to  bid  others  rejoice  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  perfections  of  human  nature  to  which  they 
may  attain.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  pleased  with  my  task,  and  am 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  it.  You  will,  therefore,  please  do  me  the 
honor  to  read  about 

Our  Congressman^. 

I  do  not  mean  our  present  member  of  Congress,  or  rather  the 
present  member  of  Congress  from  this  district ;  for  he  is  not  our 
member ;  none  of  us  had  any  voice  in  sending  him  there,  and  few  of 
us  had  any  voice  to  keep  him  away  from  there.  We  used  to  send 
members  to  Congress ;  some  of  them  dull  enough  when  compared 
with  their  fellows  they  met  there  ;  some  of  them  dull  enough  even 
compared  with  many  of  us  who  elected  them  ;  some  of  them  drunkards ; 
some  also  gamblers  ;  but  we  never  sent  such  a  mean  creature  as  the 
one  who  now  represents  our  representative  —  a  man  without  a  re- 
spectable white  intimate  acquaintance  in  his  whole  district,  and  whose 
acquaintance  is  corrupting  to  the  best  of  his  black  friends.  This 
fellow  was  a  hanger-on  here  of  the  Federal  army  during  the  war,  a 
bomb-proof  soldier ;  and  he  spied  out  the  land  that  it  was  a  good 
land,  and  took  note  of  the  time  that  it  was  a  good  time  for  him  and 
for  such  as  he  to  be  in  the  land,  and  he  remained  here.  His  wife 
was  with  him  (a  tall,  angular,  long-striding,  most  estimable  lady), 
helping  to  make  use  of  the  furniture,  plate,  crockery,  table  and  bed 
linen,  and  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  articles  he  could  confiscate  — 
and  it  was  a  many  articles,  I  assure  you  —  and  exercising  her  taste  in 
replanting,  or  her  ingenuity  in  packing  up  for  a  more  northern  market 
the  costly  shrubbery  and  plants  confiscated  from  the  lawns  and  green- 
houses of  our  neighboring  gentry.  And  when  he  was  mustered  out 
of  service,  having  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  his  plunder  to  the  owners, 
who  suddenly  made  their  appearance  from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
elsewhere,  and  being  frugally  inclined  and  ambitious  of  large  wealth 
and  distinction,  he  set  her  up  with  a  milliner's  shop,  while  he 
drummed  for  custom  for  her,  and  popularity  for  himself  among  his 
black  brethren,  who  were  the  moneyed  and  voting  part  of  the  com- 
munit}'.  For  instance,  as  Chief  of  the  Union  League  he  had  enough 
influence  to  persuade  his  black  brothers  that  each  was  excommuni- 
cated unless  he  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  ribbon  rosette,  costing 
only  seventy-five  cents,  to  be  had  only  at  his  wife's  shop  •  to  persuade 
them  that  large  appropriations  must  be  made  for  printing,  for  lights, 
for  music,  for  banners,  for  barbecues  j  and  to  make  them  think  it 
right  that  when  they  were  summoned,  musicked,  bannered,  and  pro- 
cessioned to  the  barbecues,  they  must  pay  extra  for  the  refreshments 
they  got  there. 
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Now,  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  should  be  called 
"  smart  "  who  cheats  a  lot  of  poor  negroes  when  by  his  former  position 
as  a  "  liberator  "  and  a  "  negro  officer  "  he  has  their  confidence.  A 
fool  could  do  that;  and  it  is  only  one  of  Solomon's  superhuman  fools 
who  would  do  it.  But  the  present  member  of  Congress  is  thought 
smart  by  the  negroes,  and  many  of  his  white  brethren  are  "envious  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,"  and  think  him  no  fool. 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  in  due  time  he  was  nominated  for  Congress. 
He  could  have  become  Judge  had  he  chosen  it ;  for  he  pretended  to 
be  a  lawyer,  and  often  cut  a  pitiful  figure  at  the  bar  when  brought  into 
contact  with  some  of  our  clear-headed,  honorable  legal  gentlemen. 
But  he  chose  a  political  advancement.  More  was  to  be  made  in 
Congress,  and,  besides,  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to  come  in  contact 
there  with  honorable  gentlemen. 

Speaking  of  this,  it  is  astounding  what  a  dread  and  dislike  such  as 
he,  and  the  whole  class  of  the  people  from  which  he  sprung,  have  of 
a  gentleman.  They  seem  to  regard  him  as  a  living  reproach  and 
insult  to  themselves  who  can  by  no  possibility  become  or  be  thought 
to  be  gentlemen.  As  far  as  in  them  lies  they  have  the  same  feeling 
towards  God,  and  would  make  him  as  one  of  themselves,  or  reject 
him  altogether. 

But  to  return  to  my  discussion,  the  man  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
negroes.  I  know  that  he  did  not  get  the  vote  of  a  single  white  man 
who  would  before  the  war  have  been  thought  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves undoubtedly  respectable. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  fairness  of  his  election.  His 
majority  was  large.  I  could  not  vote,  nor  could  a  great  number  of 
my  friends,  but  those  who  did  vote  were  most  of  them  legal  voters. 
What  I  object  to  is  having  such  a  low  and  ignorant  scamp  to  appear 
in  Congress  as  the  representative  of  Southern  gentlemen  ;  however 
well  he  may  suit  his  company  in  Congress.  True,  a  gentleman  would 
be  sadly  out  of  place  in  that  body,  and  would  have  to  pine  for  com- 
pany. But  the  carpet-baggers  who  are  sent  there  should  be  assigned 
their  proper  place  as  carpet-baggers,  mean  adventurers,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  white  people  of  the  South. 

It  is  of  a  very  different  man  I  wish  now  to  speak  ;  of  a  man  indeed  ; 
of  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  Congress,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Confederac}^,  when  it  was  an  honor  to  hold  that  position  ; 
of  the  Hon.  John  Smith. 

That  I  knew,  and  know,  the  Hon.  John  Smith,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  reflections  of  my  life  :  a  tall,  slender,  dignified,  solemn  gentle- 
man, with  grace  and  gravity  in  all  his  slow  motions  and  steady  regards, 
I  used  often  to  wish  to  be  like  him.  Alas !  it  was  impossible  !  I 
could  not  be  like  him  any  more  than  I  could  be  like  the  double-sum- 
mersault man  of  the  circus  —  the  man  I,  to  this  day,  envy  above  all 
others.  Nature  did  not  fit  me  for  either  position  ;  and  even  if  it  had 
done  so,  the  nature  of  my  rearing  spoiled  a  good  circus  man,  while  it 
also  unfitted  me  for  the  role  of  the  Hon.  John  Smith. 

The  Hon.  John  Smith  is  not,  strictly,  a  member  of  the  universal 
Smith  family.  He  and  his  are  a  special  Smith  family  to  themselves, 
not  descended  from  either  the  ordinary  Smiths,  Schmidts,  or  Fabers, 
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but,  the  story  goes,  from  a  Hungarian  nobleman  Von  Smiittey  who 
married  an  English  Countess,  and  one  of  whose  graceless  sons  dropped 
what  he  thought  the  superfluous  letters  of  the  name. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Hon.  John  Smith's  father,  old  General  Smith, 
having  houses  and  lands,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and 
cattle  and  mules  (to  say  nothing  of  carriage  horses),  within  his  gates, 
reared  his  only  child,  John,  to  be  a  member  of  Congress,  and  eventually 
a  Senator,  a  Foreign  Minister,  and  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
John  was  always  aware  of  his  destin}',  and  prepared  himself  for  it  with 
all  his  zeal.  It  was  necessary  to  cultivate  elocution,  and  gravity,  and 
affability  and  grace ;  and  John  cultivated  them  all.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  fight  a  duel  ;  and  John  practised  faithfully  with  pistol 
and  sword.  No  single  item  of  the  proper  curriculum  for  an  elegant 
man  of  the  world,  an  orator,  a  statesman, —  a  member  of  Congress 
with  the  possibilities,  in  short, —  was  neglected;  and  every  item  was 
carefully  and  even  painfully  studied  and  practised.  His  hat  wms  put 
on,  was  doffed,  was  laid  aside  by  rule.  His  meat  and  his  drink,  and 
his  mode  of  taking  them,  were  by  rule.  His  rising  and  his  going  to 
bed,  his  houj's  for  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  were  fixed  ;  and 
everything  that  he  did  or  said  was,  as  to  mode,  to  time,  and  to  place, 
by  rule.  He  began  his  course  early  in  life,  and  persisted  in  it  so 
zealously  and  faithfully  that  the  irascible  old  General  exclaimed  one 
day  in  admiration  :  "  If  my  John  were  not  such  a  d — d  ass  he  would 
be  a  great  man  !  " 

When  John  married,  it  was  in  reference  to  social  and  political 
influence ;  and  he  married  the  king's  daughter,  that  is  to  say  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Jones,  who  was  the  member  of  Congress  whom  John 
hoped  to  succeed.  Though  not  yet  emperor,  he  had  the  imperial 
ambition,  and  desired  to  found  a  dynasty.  Luckily,  his  wife  proved 
to  be  just  the  wife  he  needed  ;  for  he  often  complained  that  he  was 
treated  with  no  respect  in  his  own  house.  "  Nonsense,  Mr.  Smith," 
his  wife  would  say.  "No  one  can  remember  all  your  absurd  ruJes, 
and  no  one  of  any  common-sense  would  observe  them  if  remembered. 
We  are  not  all  politicians  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  live  in  either  a 
convent  or  a  penitentiary." 

The  fact  is,  if  Mrs.  Smith  had  not  had  sufficient  vitality  and  will  to 
resist,  she  would  have  died  early  from  pure  weariness  and  the  galling 
shackles  of  her  husband's  rules.  As  it  was,  she  helped  his  cause  and 
shocked  his  feelings  by  assembling  gay  company  of  young  folk,  and 
making  herself  generally  very  agreeable  and  popular. 

The  Hon.  John  had  already  been  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature  of  his  State  for  two  terms,  and  had  just  been  advanced 
to  the  Senate  v>'hen  he  married.  Those  positions  had  been  attained 
by  the  influence  of  his  father,  and  by  the  prominence  given  hiin  by 
his  great  wealth,  quite  as  much  as  on  account  of  his  manners  and  his 
fitness.  The  new  influences  brought  to  bear  by  his  marriage  caused 
him  to  be  nominated  for  Governor ;  for  Col.  Jones  had  his  ambition 
for  a  Jones  dynasty,  even  though  it  should  be  through  the  female  line 
and  bear  the  name  of  Smith. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  Hon.  John  was  altogether  contented  with  the 
nomination.     The  office  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  ;  and  he  was 
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not  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  a  safe  stepping-stone  to  what  he  more 
desired.  If,  while  in  office,  he  should  do  anything  to  make  himself 
unpopular,  he  might  abandon  his  ambition  for  a  career  such  as  would 
be  natural  to  him.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  ;  so,  during 
his  whole  term,  for  he  was  elected  by  a  glorious  majority,  he  did 
nothing  good  or  bad,  absolutely  nothing  beyond  complying  with  the 
requisite  forms  regarding  messages  and  signing  bills.  Mrs.  Smith 
took  charge  of  the  Governor's  mansion,  and  administered  its  hospitali- 
ties to  perfection.  She  was  by  nature  a  manager  of  mankind,  and 
ruled  both  Houses  as  she  pleased. 

Just  before  his  term  expired,  Col.  Jones,  by  what  was  thought  a 
superhuman  effort  of  unselfishness,  procured  the  nomination  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  Governor,  for  his  own  seat  in  Congress  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  nominee  was  elected. 

That  election  was  the  disastrous  elevation  of  the  Hon.  John  above 
all  that  human  sympathy  which  mere  men  feel.  He  no  longer  mingled 
with  his  fellow-mortals  as  though  he  had  anything,  even  of  mortality, 
in  common  with  them.  A  gloomy  reserve  sat  upon  his  brow,  his 
bows  were  condescended  from  a  more  lofty  height,  his  waves  of  the 
hand  in  salutation  were  more  slow,  more  extended,  and  consequently 
more  graceful  than  before.  INIost  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his  study, 
and  his  grave  duties  were  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  any  were  needed,  for 
his  retiring  to  that  hallowed  spot  from  the  table,  or  from  the  company 
however  gay  or  reverend.  When  the  clock  struck  his  regular  hour, 
up  he  would  get,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  and  march  off  to 
his  appointed  task  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  apology.  He 
studied  —  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  not  study.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  consular  system  which  engrossed  his  attention ;  at  another  the 
light-house  system  ;  now  one  thing,  then  another ;  mere  details,  he 
said.  As  for  the  greater  questions,  the  tariff,  free-trade,  banks, 
questions  which  depended  upon  principle,  they  were  all  at  his  fingers' 
ends  from  his  boyhood.  It  was  details  he  wished  to  master ;  and  he 
would  every  day  announce  at  the  table  some  startling  discovery,  as 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  actually,  whatever  carping  critics  might  sa}',  spoke 
only  three  times  upon  the  Louisiana  question,  and  his  speeches 
averaged  only  nine  and  a  quarter  minutes  each,  allowing  such  and 
such  a  number  of  words  to  the  minute.  "  Wonderful  laconism  !  "  he 
would  exclaim,  and  lapse  into  a  silent  study  of  how  he  might  most 
forcibly  imitate  it. 

When  Washington  City  was  reached,  and  afterwards  when  he  reached 
Richmond,  but  few  days  were  spent  before  he  settled  down  to  his 
regular  habits  and  regular  work.  I  presume  that  there  never  vv^as  a 
more  punctual  attendant  upon  his  House  and  upon  his  committees  ; 
and  his  looks  enforced  his  example  upon  those  of  his  fellow-members 
who  were  less  punctual.  And  a  more  diligent  student  of  the  constitu- 
tionality, the  precedents,  the  law,  and  the  gospel  of  cases  was  never 
seen.  He  labored  very  hard  and  very  honestly.  No  pains  were  too 
great,  no  prejudice  or  self-interest  was  great  enough  to  keep  him 
from  forming  as  honest  an  opinion  as  he  could  form.  "  Come,"  he 
would  say  to  his  secretary  (usually  some  young  friend  staying  with 
him,  as  with  a  Gamaliel),  "  the  Funding  Bill  is  the  order  of  the  day 
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to-morrow,  and  I  must  prepare  mj'self  more  fully  upon  it."  And  to 
work  he  would  go,  the  secretary  getting  down  books  and  finding 
references,  and  the  Hon.  John  making  notes  until  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning. 

With  his  notes  and  the  more  important  books  of  reference,  down 
to  the  Capitol  he  would  go  in  the  morning,  armed  at  all  points  for  the 
coming  encounter ;  crammed  full  with  reason  and  rhetoric  and  pathos 
and  logic,  with  scorn  and  indignation  and  wonder,  with  facts  and 
with  fancies,  with  quotations  and  with  climaxes.  And  when  the 
debate  came  on,  and  friends  listened  to  hear  the  Hon.  John,  there  he 
sat,  solemn  and  attentive  and  silent,  until  the  proper  moment  arrived, 
when  he  wo&ld  slowly  rise  in  his  seat  and  exclaim  in  sonorous 
accents  : — "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  add  my  humble  voice  to 
the  debate  upon  this  important  question,  but  the  hour  grows  late,  and 
I  move  an  adjournment." 

This  was  apt,  and  was  the  longest  utterance  ever  made  by  the  Hon. 
John  in  Congress ;  though  the  manner  of  his  voting  Yes  or  No  upon 
certain  questions  was  equivalent  to  a  speech  of  five  hours. 

All  honor  to  the  Hon.  John  Smith.  He  could  go  through  the 
motions  to  perfection  ;  and  we  are  proud  of  him  as  the  best  silent 
member  ever  sent  to  Congress.  He  went  as  our  representative  to 
vote  upon  the  questions  presented,  and  he  studied  those  questions  and 
did  vote  upon  them.  That  he  did  not  speak  was  not  because  he  did 
not  know  the  facts,  but  because  others  spoke  some  of  whom  knew 
and  some  of  whom  did  not  know  the  facts ;  and  he,  unlike  them,  was 
more  amused  by  hearing  others  than  he  would  have  been  by  speaking. 
A  man  must  act  as  his  nature  bids  him.  If  the  others  had  not  been 
there,  or  had  kept  silent,  no  doubt  he  would  have  spoken. 

Single-speech  Hamilton  has  attained  a  celebrity  which  is  infinitely 
better  deserved  by  not-a-single-speech  Smith  from  our  district. 

Let  me  here,  in  parenthesis,  request  the  reader  to  observe  genius 
as  manifested  in  the  skill  with  which,  even  in  these  humble  sketches, 
the  characters  are  presented  so  as  to  display  most  foi"cibly  their 
contrasts  and  their  similarities.  Mr.  Fritz  when  he  was  prepared  and 
had  a  right  thing  to  do,  did  it  without  a  second  thought.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Smith  when  he  was  prepared  and  had  a  right  thing  to  do,  didn't 
do  it,  because  he  took  a  second  thought.  Do  you  observe  the  same 
clement  of  greatness  as  varied  in  its  working  by  the  temperament  ? 
I  am  so  charmed  with  my  work  that  I  may  hereafter  imitate  Plutarch 
and  draw  parallels  between  my  great  men.  But  I  will  wait  and  see 
if  the  opportunity  shall  happen  again  before  committing  myself  to 
any  definite  plan.  This  may  be  an  accident.  I  know  that  I  did  not 
consciously  design  it  when  I  set  out. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  allude  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smith's  retirement 
from  public  life,  which  was  as  graceful  as  that  of  a  gentleman  retiring 
bonnetted  and  cuffed  and  dizzy  from  an  Irish  shindy.  How  and 
when  he  got  away  from  Richmond  I  have  never  heard  ;  but  one  after- 
noon in  Mississippi  the  397th  Georgia  Cavalry,  which  had  just  sur- 
rendered, and  was  in  camp  waiting  for  the  paroles  to  be  made  out, 
was  amused  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  tall  and  dignified  gentleman, 
with  a  very  tall   and   shabby  while   beaver  hat  and  an   old,  shabby 
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civilian's  overcoat  on,  and  mounted  upon  a  very  small  pony.  It  was 
the  Hon.  IMr.  Smith  in  disguise,  fleeing  from  the  Yankees,  who  were 
making  every  effort  to  capture  him  for  hanging  purposes.  He  was  a 
prize,  a  rare  object  for  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Federal  soldiers  his  genius,  by  prolonging  the  war,  had  caused  to 
be  slaughtered  ;  and  telegraphs  were  clicking,  and  rail-cars  and  swift 
couriers  were  skurrying  hither  and  thither  over  the  land  calling  out 
videttes,  pickets,  skirmishers,  scouts,  ambushes,  and  detectives  for  his 
arrest.  An  old  acquaintance  recognised  him,  and  exclaimed:  "Why, 
hilloa,  Mr.  Smith  !  " 

"  Sh-h-h-h ! !  "  said  Mr.  Smith,  wilh  his  long  forefinger  to  his  lip, 
and  speaking  in  a  half-whisper.     "  Don't  you  see  I  anA  disguised ! "" 

"  I  didn't  notice  it,"  was  the  replv.  "  But  what  are  you  disguised 
for?" 

"  I'm  trying  to  escape.  Don't  let  any  one  know  I  am  here.  Where 
are  your  quarters  ? " 

When  the  quarters  were  reached  and  a  few  friends  called  in  con- 
sultation, Mr.  Smith  learned  that  every  ferry  over  the  Mississippi  was 
unsafe,  and  also  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wagstaff  and  two  or  three  other 
honorables  were  already  in  the  camp,  and  that  a  messenger  would  be 
sent  the  next  day  to  sound  the  Federal  commander  in  Vicksburg,  and 
if  possible  get  a  safe-conduct  for  them  past  the  lines.  Mr.  Smith, 
much  doubting,  allowed  his  name  to  go  also. 

The  messenger  broached  the  subject  very  warily  to  the  Federal 
commander,  who,  when  he  fairly  understood  that  it  was  a  request, 
said : — "  Smith,    Smith.     Let  me  see.     Oh,    yes,  I    recollect.     Why, 

certainly  he  can  pass,  and  go  to if  he  chooses.     He  never  did 

us  any  harm.  And  as  for  Wagstaff,  why,  d — n  him,  he  can  pass,  sure. 
I'll  give  him  a  public  dinner  and  an  escort.  He's  one  of  the  best 
friends  we  ever  had.     Played  h-11,  and  helped  us  bully !  " 

Mr.  Smith,  still  fearing  that  some  Yankee  trick  was  intended,  went 

with   the  crowd  to  Vicksburg,    and   got  his   pass   from   the   Federal 

General,  and   pocketed  it,  with  its  contents,  which  were  something 

like  this : — 

"Headquarters,  Vicksburg,  April — ,  1865. 

"  The  bearer,  John  Smith,  may  pass  to  Mexico,  or  to  anywheres  else 
on  or  off  of  this  earth,  unmolested  by  the  Federal  forces. 


"  Mai. -Gen.  Comd's:'''' 
"i  -  * 

After  crossing  the  river  and  going  a  few  miles  in  company  with  his 
brothers  in  misfortune,  he  thought  he  would  still  farther  experiment, 
and  venture  upon  the  power  of  his  pass,  and  left  them  for  a  point 
further  down  the  river,  recrossed,  and  made  his  way  by  highways,  and 
for  fear  of  accidents  as  much  as  possible  by  byways,  back  to  his  own 
State.  Arrived  at  home  he  proceeded  to  his  study  ;  from  which  spot 
(where  he  is  employed  in  getting  details  for  a  Legislative  History  ot 
the  Confederacy,  or  is  otherwise  engaged,  or  asleep)  he  has  never 
been  heard  but  once,  and  that  was  when  he  put  forth  an  address, 
advising  his  old  constituents  to  change  the  State  Constitution  and  do 
everything  else  required  by  Congress,  as  that  was  the  only^means  by 
which  he  and  they  could  escape  annihilation. 
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So  much  for  the  Hon.  John  Smith.  The  scare  which  is  still  upon 
him  shows  his  former  earnestness  and  the  tremendously  massive 
nature  of  his  mind.  A  trivial  mind,  or  one  of  ordinary  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  would  have  long  since  employed  itself  with  the  present, 
and  suffered  itself  to  be  soothed  and  quieted.  But  in  his  case  the 
shock  was  too  violent,  and  the  spirit  shocked  was  too  great  for  sucli 
speedy  calming.  His  prophetic  eye  is  on  the  future,  while  his  Titanic 
nerves  still  quiver  with  the  past ;  and  his  present  needs  are  supplied 
from  a  fund  he  has  in  Europe. 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  you  again  see  how  a  man  of  good  heart  and 
good  head  can  tell  all  about  his  most  enviable  neighbor  and  yet  say 
no  ill  of  him.  I  have  talked  freely,  I  grant  you,  but  have  not  accused 
my  friends  of  one  single  crime  or  misdemeanor.  If  you  do  not 
admire  the  uprightness  of  their  characters,  and  do  not  admit  their 
claim  to  be  called  great  men  in  a  far  larger  sphere  than  that  in  which 
they  live,  I  shall  be  much  disappointed,  and  shall  pursue  my  task  of 
biography  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  have  still  to  tell  you  about  our 
Doctor,  our  General,  our  Steamboat  Captain,  our  Judge,  and  about  a 
good  many  others,  and  shall  expect  3'our  admiration  and  vour 
sympathy.  I  aspire  to  fame  like  that  which  Boswell  earned  —  fame 
for  myself  by  making  the  worthy  famous. 

John  S.  Holt. 


ABOUT   SOME   NOVELS. 


'HEN  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
comes  to  be  w'ritten,  the  industrious  chronicler  thereof  will 
not  find  it  the  least  portion  of  his  task  simply  to  record  the  names  of 
the  novels  which  have  achieved  a  more  than  entirely  transient 
celebrity.  Never  before  has  thought,  or  what  passes  for  thought, 
been  more  active  in  the  world ;  never  before  has  the  cacoethcs  scribendi 
counted  among  its  victims  so  many  and  so  diverse  names.  From  the 
ex-Premier  down  to  the  veriest  Bohemian  of  the  Bohemians,  from  the 
highest  of  High-Church  parsons  down  to  the  humblest  maiden  who 
adores  at  a  distance  with  enthusiastic  "  curatolatry ''  his  lovely 
"  Raphael-face,"  Countess  and  cookmaid,  gallant  Guardsman  and  ball- 
room belle.  Evangelical  divine  and  reckless  man-about-town,  ^ 

Scribimus,  docti  indoctique  fabellas  passim. 

This  is  an  age  of  hasty  thinking  and  impulsive  action.     Everv  boy 
and  girl  with  "  but  an  angry  fancy  "  to  dispose  of,  rushes  forthwith  into 
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print,  and  holds  his  or  her  half-fledged  bantling  up  to  the  public 
admiration  with  touching  confidence  in  the  swan-like  proportions  of 
the  ugly  duckling.  Everybody  is  in  an  immense  hurry.  No  one  has 
time  to  write  an  elaborate  book  ;  and  if  he  had,  no  one  else  certainly 
would  have  time  to  read  it.  Mr.  Caxton's  great  History  of  Human 
Error  would  find  but  few  readers  if  it  were  to  issue  now  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  Murray,  even  though  the  editorship  of  Pisistratus  himself 
were  patent  on  the  title-page.  The  cleverness  of  the  day  has  effer- 
vesced in  literary  foam-bubbles  ;  the  novel  and  the  essay  have  taken 
the  places  of  the  voluminous  history  and  the  elaborate  treatise  ; 
professional  men  who  have  not  the  leisure  for  profound  research  or 
exhaustive  analysis,  fill  the  pages  of  our  reviews  and  magazines  with 
ex  cathedrA  utterances  upon  all  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day,  and 
thus  lead  and  mould  the  opinions  of  the  thousand-thousand  others 
who  have  not  even  their  superficial  knowledge.  In  everything  the 
tendency  of  the  age  makes  itself  more  and  more  felt,  and  that  tendency 
is  not  on  the  whole  a  very  agreeable  one  to  contemplate.  For  two 
consequences  flow  from  the  state  of  things  we  have  been  indicating  ; 
one  of  which  was  perhaps  naturally  to  be  expected,  but  both  of  which 
are  certainly  deeply  to  be  deprecated.  Where  talent  is  diffused  over 
so  wide  an  area,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  those  results  which  attend 
only  singular  concentration  and  exceptional  ability.  If  the  sum  of 
intellect  in  the  world,  like  the  sum  of  matter,  is  constant,  then 
genius  when  diffused  among  hundreds  and  thousands  leaves  but  a 
small  modicum  of  talent  for  each.  Whether  this  theory  be  sound,  or 
whether  the  contrary  opinion  which  makes  genius  and  talent  essentially 
different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  be  more  entitled  to  credit,  one 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  superficial 
education,  and  the  almost  universal  possession  of  that  "  dangerous 
thing,  a  little  learning,"  is  in  its  practical  consequences  fatal  to  the 
production  of  great  and  profound  works.  When  everybody  can  write 
a  novel  or  an  essay  to  express  his  little  thought,  then  nobody  will  be 
willing  to  wait  patiently  and  study  faithfully  until  that  little  thought 
shall  have  expanded  into  something  which  shall  really  impress  itself 
upon  the  universal  mind.  Consequently  we  find  that  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  pure  science,  the  present  age  has  contributed  nothing  of 
importance  to  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries.  Superficiality  rules  the 
hour  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  great  characteristics  of  the  age  are  a 
lack  of  depth  and  a  lack  of  earnestness.  Never  since  the  Jiiaiscrics 
of  the  Fronde  gave  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  French  people  a  new 
synonym  for  frivolity,  has  so  great  a  disposition  to  trifle  through  life 
been  manifest  all  over  the  world.  Everywhere  men  seem  to  be 
returning  to  the  bagatelle-loving,  volatile  days  of  their  childhood,  or 
at  least  to  be  crowning  the  red  shoes  and  coral  of  their  babyhood 
with  the  cap  and  bells  of  maturer  folly.  "  Pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with  a  straw,"  they  laugh  and  grimace  and  caper  through  life 
.with  the  skill  of  practiced  Polichinelli,  varied  only,  as  surrounding 
circumstances  darken  the  lines  of  the  picture,  by  the  grim,  ghastly 
travestie  of  mirth  which  we  mark  in  the  features  of  the  ancient  revel- 
lers in  the  "  Dance  of  Death."  Over  a  large  portion  of  the  civilised 
world,  a  desolation  like  that  of  Balclutha  has  been  spread,  and  the 
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afifliction  which  brooded  over  the  tents  of  Cushan  has  been  repeated 
in  all  our  Southern  countr)'- ;  yet  the  pulse  of  humanity  seems  not  one 
throb  quicker  for  the  thought  that  a  great  battle  of  the  ages  has  been 
fought  and  lost  fot  the  world. 

Such,  indeed,  are  not  at  all  the  reflections  which  bear  sway.  Far 
otherwise !  The  philosopher  who  stands  at  the  head  of  British 
speculative  thought  is  a  materialist  of  the  lowest  and  most  material 
school,  an  advocate  of  a  sort  of  philosophical  dilettanteism  which 
refuses  to  assert  that  there  may  not  be  somewhere  in  the  universe  of 
God  a  spot  where  the  laws  of  thought  may  be  reversed  and  two  and 
two  be  found  to  constitute  five  ;  whose  practical  effort  as  a  nation's 
legislator  has  been  chiefly  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  vv'omen.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  a  New  York  editor  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  yacht, 
and  forthwith  high  and  low  are  frenzied  with  excitement,  as  we  can 
imagine  men  in  the  simple,  earnest  days  of  old  thrilling  to  the 
knowledge  of  some  newly  discovered  law  of  being,  or  of  the  disap- 
pearance from  the  heavens  of  some  familiar  star.  A  half-crazy 
Federal  sergeant  undertook,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  walk  through  a 
subjugated  land,  unarmed  and  bearing  unfurled  the  conqueror's  flag, 
and  instantly  his  progress  must  be  chronicled  like  that  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  and  we  must  applaud  and  welcome  as  if  another  Sir  Galahad 
were  riding  through  dragons  and  scorpions  and  all  the  power  of  the 
Enemy  to  win  another  San  Greal ;  or  as  if  here,  forsooth,  was  a  story 
to  thrill  the  after-time  as  does  the  tale  of  that  other  whilom  ride 
through  awe-hushed  Coventry.  The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  time 
seems  to  come  like  a  blight  upon  the  energies  and  to  permeate  like  a 
subtle  poison  through  the  veins  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Who  does  not  remember  how,  a  few  Christmases  ago,  the  greatest 
singer  of  our  time  was  beguiled  by  the  tricksy  Puck  who  has  seized 
the  reins  of  things,  to  roar  as  gently  and  well-nigh  as  sillily  as  any 
sucking-dove?  And  now  we  are  again  threatened  with  some  "short 
poems  "  from  the  Laureate,  and  sadly  forebode  that  he  will  once  again, 
like  the  singer  of  old,  open  his  mouth  in  a  parable  and  declare 
sentences  hard  to  be  understood,  until  we  wonder  regretfully  whether 
the  right  hand  has  indeed  forgotten  the  cunning  music  of  the  Lotos- 
Eaters^  and  if  there  is  in  truth  "  the  little  rift  within  the  lute  "  of  which 
he  himself  so  pathetically  sang,  making  dumb  all  the  subtle  melody 
of  Elaine  and  Guinevere.  Those  kings  of  modern  thought  who  have 
retained  their  royalty  so  far  as  not  to  descend  and  gambol  with  the 
crowd,  have,  for  the  most  part,  shut  their  lips  from  vain  remonstrance, 
and  folded  their  hands  from  fruitless  interference.  Mr.  Carlyle,  after 
one  last  tug  at  the  reins,  has  wearied  of  efforts  as  futile  as  Phaethon's 
and  utterances  as  despised  as  Cassandra's,  and,  with  a  parting  kick 
at  poor  prostrate  France,  "  the  Cartouche  of  nations,"  stands  dumbly 
waiting  to  see  the  future  come.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  too.  records 
his  protest  and  shuts  the  book  with  regretful  hand.  They  will  not 
have  the  "sweetness,  beauty,  and  light"  to  which  he  points  the  way  : 
and  he,  for  his  part,  will  strive  no  more.     "  Let,"  he  says  — 

"  Let  the  long  contention  cease, 
Geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese ; 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will, 
Thou  art  tired,  best  be  still !  " 
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A  suggestive  homily  truly!  But  so  the  world  wags,  and  the  best 
that  the  most  earnest  can  do  is  to  keep  his  own  skirts  clean,  and 
perhaps,  if  fate  is  kind  to  him,  to  leave  his  protest  behind  him  on 
some  monument  less  perishable  than  himself  Meanwhile,  "  all  the 
noise  and  outcry  of  the  former  men "  must  go  for  nought  with  their 
children.  The  world  must  be  entertained.  Who  will  listen  to  our 
plaint .''     Le  roi  s' amuse  ! 

Not  a  digression  all  this,  but  strictly  an  illustration  of  our  main 
proposition.  If,  however,  this  effervescence  of  cleverness  has  prevented 
any  of  the  great  fruits  of  intellectual  concentration  in  higher  spheres 
of  thought,  it  must  surely  in  its  own  peculiar  department  have  produced 
some  work  which,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  a  just 
criticism,  can  be  called  "great."  If  the  effect  of  the  multiplying  of 
books  has  been  the  proportionate  diminishing  of  thought,  at  least  in 
its  higher  and  profounder  operations,  we  are  at  all  events  entitled  to 
expect  that  in  the  inferior  sphere  which  the  intellect  has  chosen  it 
shall  be  able  to  show  a  commensurate  result.  But  is  this  indeed  true  ? 
Have  we  after  all  a  really  great  novel  ?  The  Westminster  Review  some 
three  years  ago  asked  and  answered  in  the  negative  a  very  similar 
question.  There  were  great  novelists,  it  rather  inconsistently  said 
(unless  indeed  the  critic  meant  by  "  a  great  novelist "  one  who  never 
yet  had  written,  but  might  at  some  future  time  be  expected  to  write  a 
great  novel),  but  there  was  not  a  single  really  great  novel. 

"  People  will  answer,"  the  reviewer  went  on  to  say,'  "  To7n  yones, 
Vanity  Fair,  Miss  Austen's  Emma,  yanc  Eyre,  and  perhaps  Pickwick. 
All  these  are  great  in  their  way.  But  not  one  of  them  truly  represents 
the  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  them  are 
deficient  in  some  of  the  great  qualities  which  are  needed  to  make  a 
novel.  yaiie  Eyre  requires  humor  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Vanity  Fair  wants  poetry  and  passion  to  take  the  highest  rank  in  art. 
There  is  no  such  thing  at  present  as  a  great  novel." 

The  truth  is  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cervantes,  there  has 
never  been  a  genius  which  united  in  itself  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  the  truly  great  novelist.  The  French  claim  Balzac  ;  but  Balzac, 
despite  his  many  and  varied  merits,  lacked  humanity  and  warmth  of 
heart.  He  may  be  a  great  master  of  French  human  nature  ;  but  that, 
in  many  respects,  is  so  different  from  the  human  nature  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  he  cannot  be  accorded  a  cosmopolitan  rank.  As 
Charlotte  Bronte  well  said  of  him :  "  His  novels  always  leave  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth."  To  the  examples  given  by  the  Westminster  it 
may  be  added  that  the  earlier  English  novelists,  as  Miss  Austen  and 
Miss  Burney,  are  lacking  in  perfect  mastery  of  their  art  (perhaps 
unavoidably  when  its  embryonic  state  at  the  period  is  considered), 
and  also  in  breadth  of  thought.  Bulwer  wants  truth  and  reality,  and 
as  has  justly  been  observed,  rather  follows  and  echoes  than  leads  or 
suggests  thought.  In  a  comparison  then  of  contemporary  novelists 
with  reference  to  the  standard  suggested,  he  must  be  ranked  highest 
who  combines  the  greatest  number  of  necessary  qualities  —  such  as 
humor,  pathos,  passion  ;  dramatic,  descriptive,  constructive  power ; 
skill  in  the  drawing  and  natural  development  of  character,  philosophic 
insight  and  sympathy  with  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  humanity, 
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and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the  faculty  of  story-telling  pur  d  simple, 
the  art  of  the  raconteur.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  list  of  those  whom 
posterity  will  probably  agree  to  call  great  novelists  dwindles  to  a  very 
few  names.  Dickens  and  Bulwer  and  Walter  Scott  must  all  be  relegated 
to  the  second  rank  ;  and  indeed  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  magic  name  of  Cervantes  will  be  followed  by  any  excep: 
(and  even  then  longo  iutervallo)  by  those  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  and  the  lady  who  is  known  to  us  as  "George  Eliot." 

These  reflections  have  been  partly  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  little 
volume  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  and 
entitled  What  to  Read,  and  How  to  Read*  The  purpose  which  the 
book  is  intended  to  serve,  and  which  may  be  gathered  from  its 
title,  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  in  many  respects  it  succeeds  in 
fulfilling  its  pretensions.  Our  business  at  present,  however,  is  chiefly 
with  the  list  of  novels,  romances,  and  tales  which  Dr.  Moore  gives 
as  a  guide  to  the  student  in  these  by-paths  of  literature.  The  list  is 
professedly  a  select  one,  and  yet  it  includes  the  immense  number  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  authors,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five 
novels,  each  novel  being  counted  as  a  single  volume.  Some  attempt 
is  made  to  discriminate  among  the  authors  contained  in  this  for- 
midable list,  by  dividing  them  into  classes  i,  2,  3,  and  4 ;  and  still 
further  in  some  instances  by  indicating  the  best  works  of  the  most 
voluminous  among  them.  The  division  is  rather  arbitrary,  and  in 
some  respects  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Moore's  classifica- 
tion. It  is  hardly  fair,  for  instance,  to  put  Grace  Aguilar  in  the  2d 
class,  and  immediately  after  the  author  of  Rita  (who  is  only  repre- 
sented, by  the  way,  through  a  novel  much  inferior  to  that  charming 
book)  in  the  3d.  Many  critics  would  also  demur  to  the  ranking  of 
Auerbach  in  a  class  above  Spielhagen,  and  of  Wilkie  Collins  above 
the  author  of  Quits  and  the  Initials.  Nathalie  and  Adele  surely 
entitle  Miss  Kavanagh  to  rank  higher  than  Anna  H.  Drury ;  and 
the  author  of  Who  B7'eaks,  Fays,  is  at  least  worthy  to  stand  beside  the 
author  of  Guy  Livingston.  Coming  down  to  the  novels  themselves, 
we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  critical  justice  of  placing  Mary  Barton 
and  Ruth  as  "the  best  specimens  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  powers."  She 
displays  in  Sylvia's  Lovers  and  JVives  and  Daughters  a  breadth  and 
maturity  of  power  to  which  the  earlier  novels  can  lay  no  claim. 
Held  in  Bondage  is  wrongly  attributed  to  George  Lawrence ;  it  is  in 
fact  by  his  imitator  "  Ouida."  Dr.  Moore  thinks  John  Halifax,  Chris- 
tian's Mistake,  and  the  Ogilvies  "  Miss  Muloch's  most  admired  pro- 
ductions." With  the  exception  of  the  first  named,  none  of  these  are 
at  all  equal  to  the  Head  of  the  Family  and  Agatha's  Husband;  while 
A  Life  for  a  Life  is  head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  book  she 
ever  wrote.  And  just  here  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  say  a  word  for 
an  old  favorite  of  our  boyhood,  almost  forgotten  now  in  the  press  and 
hurry  of"  emulation's  thousand  sons,"  but  to  whom  the  art  of  the  novel, 
and  especially  historical  novel-writing,  owes  a  large  debt.     It  is  the 

*  What  to  Read,  and  Hoiv  to  Read,  being  Classified  Lists  of  Choice  Reading,  with  Appro- 
priate Hints  and  Remarks,  adapted  to  the  General  Reader,  to  Subscribers,  to  Libraries,  and  to 
Persons  intending  to  form  Collections  of  Books.  Brought  down  to  September,  1870.  By  Charles 
H.  Moore,  M  D.,  formerly  Professor  in  Oakland  College,  Mississippi,  and  in  Baltimore  City 
College,     New  York;    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Grand  Street.     1S71.,  pp.  152.     Price  75  cents. 
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fashion  now  to  sneer  at  G.  P.  R.  James.  Thackeray  brought  in  the 
habit  of  laughing  at  "the  soUtary  horseman  " ;  and  many  who  have 
never  read  one  of  his  numerous  novels,  talk  with  glib  sarcasm  of  the 
monotony  and  tedium  of  the  author  of  Richelieu  and  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy. And  yet  he  has  many  and  varied  merits,  and  we  doubt 
whether  his  romances  illustrative  of  French  history  especially  will 
ever  be  sui^erseded  in  their  peculiar  department.  They  are  always 
pure  and  elevated  in  tone,  almost  always  fair  and  accurate  in  their 
historical  teaching,  and  as  a  guide  and  incentive  .to  the  study  by  the 
young  of  the  periods  of  which  they  treat,  they  have  a  high  value.  To 
the  ones  specified  by  Dr.  ]\Ioore  as  the  best  of  the  series  we  would 
add  the  names  of  Ancient  Regime,  Attila,  Corse  de  Leon,  De  L'Orme, 
Fate,  Henry  of  Guise,  yohn  Marston  Hall,  Gipsy,  Smuggler,  Robber, 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  Philip  Augustus. 

Glancing  down  the  long  catalogue  of  novels  and  romances,  we  are 
tempted  to  wonder  how  many  of  them  will  outlive  their  authors  ;  how 
many  will  be  read  a  hundred  5^ears  hence  by  the  idle  or  the  busy 
public  of  the  day.  Of  all  the  tests  by  which  a  novel's  chances  of  life 
may  be  tried,  perhaps  the  most  certain  and  universal  may  be  found  in 
the  question  whether  it  has  contributed  to  the  world's  portrait-gallery 
any  vivid  and  original  characters,  any  individual  sketches  which  by 
their  truth  and  vigor  stamp  themselves  deeply  into  the  popular 
memory.  Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  Sterlifig  gives  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  when  he  says: — "  I  have  remarked  that  a  true  delineation 
of  the  smallest  man  and  his  scene  of  pilgrimage  through  life,  is 
capable  of  interesting  the  greatest  man  ;  that  all  men  are  to  an  un- 
speakable degree  brothers,  each  man's  life  a  strange  emblem  of  every 
man's  ;  and  that  human  portraits  faithfully  drawn  are  of  all  pictures 
the  welcomest  on  human  walls."  Carlj-le  perhaps  intended  only  to 
speak  of  portraits  of  real  men,  actual  fighters  in  the  world's  battle, 
sufferers  in  the  world's  woe ;  but  the  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  those  fictitious  personages  who,  to  some  of  us,  are  invested  with  a 
reality  far  surpassing  that  of  common  flesh  and  blood  —  an  identity 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  death  or  Lethe  to  destroy.  It  is  not 
venturing  too  much  to  say  that  Napoleon  I.  will  be  forgotten  before 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  the  Iron  Duke  himself  before  Dugald  Dalgetty. 
Scott  and  Dickens  indeed  must  head  any  list  constructed  upon  this 
principle  ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  their  novels  have  a  better 
chance  of  perennial  life  than  those  of  any  other  novelists  of  the 
century.  It  is  true  that  neither  of  these  great  writers  has  Shakspeare's 
faculty  of  individuating  even  the  most  typical  and  representative 
characters,  so  that  Shylock  shall  be  not  only  the  ideal  Jew  but  also 
the  actual  personal  man,  and  Cordelia  not  merely  the  fairest  and 
purest  type  of  feminine  excellence  but  also  the  individual  woman 
whom  we  know  and  love  for  herself  alone.  Dickens's  characters  are 
all  upon  a  plane  below  Scott's,  and  the  latter  on  his  part  but  rarely 
rivals  his  master  in  that  perfect  blending  of  the  personal  with  the 
universal  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  but  for  all  this,  their  "  human 
portraits "  are  true  and  real  enough  to  ensure  their  immortality. 
Thackeray  will  contribute  Colonel  Newcome  and  Major  Pendennis 
and   Becky  Sharp  ;  and   Bulwer  may  fairly  follow  with  Gentleman 
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Waife  and  Arabella  Crane  and  Mr.  Caxton  and  Doctor  Riccabocca. 
From  almost  every  novel  of  George  Eliot  faces  of  men  and  women, 
already  in  their  short  life  grown  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,"  come  trooping  up.  Adam  Bede  and  Dinah  and  poor 
little  Hetty ;  and  Tom  and  Maggie,  with  all  their  aunts  and  uncles  j 
Mrs.  Poyser  and  Tito  Melema,  and  poor  noble  Romola,  and  a  host  of 
others,  swell  the  well-loved  train.  Even  Wilkie  Collins,  master- 
mechanic  and  skilful  plotter  though  he  be,  has  given  us  Count  Fosco 
and  Captain  Wragge,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  them. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  but  even  the  patience  of 
magazine  editors  has  limits,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  the  few  v/ords 
which  we  wish  to  say  about  some  other  parts  of  Dr.  Moore's  book, 
merely  observing  before  we  leave  this  point  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
novels,  etc..  Pique  is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  author  of  The 
Initials,  and  that  charming  extravaganza  the  Water-Babies  is  given  as 
by  an  anonymous  author,  whereas  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  by 
its  true  parent,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

We  would  recommend  to  Dr.  Moore  to  add  to  his  list  under  the 
head  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  Neale's  Holy  Eastern  Church  with  its 
sequel  relating  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  Both  these  fulfil  a  real 
want  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  To  the  title  "  Biography, 
etc.,"  may  with  advantage  be  added  Izaak  Walton's  Lives,  Hazlitt's 
Life  and  Letters,  A.  H.  Clough's  Remains,  F.  W.  Faber's  Life  and 
Letters,  the  Alemoirs  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  Julius  Hare's  Life  and 
Remains  of  jfohn  Sterling.  Carlyle's  Life  of  Sterling —  almost  a 
model  biography  —  is  only  mentioned  by  Dr.  Moore  in  a  supple- 
mental list.  It  certainly  deserves  a  foremost  place,  as  does  also  the 
famous  Guesses  at  Truth  by  the  brothers  Hare,  a  book  which  contains 
more  suggestive  thought  in  a  small  compass  than  can  be  gleaned 
from  a  thousand  works  of  far  greater  pretension. 

But  space  fails  us,  and  we  must  bring  these  rather  rambling  lucubra- 
tions to  an  abrupt  close.  We  had  intended  to  say  something  about 
several  of  the  minor  novelists  of  the  day ;  and  with  Dr.  Moore's  list 
as  our  text,  to  show  how  almost  every  great  social  and  political 
problem  of  our  time  has  been  seized  upon,  and  enforced,  illustrated, 
or  preached  down  by  these  busy  echoers  and  indicators  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  But  this  must  wait  a  more  convenient  season  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  can  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Moore's  little  manual  as 
in  many  respects  a  valuable  guide  and  helper  in  its  particular  field. 

Faust. 
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^'  IT/HERE  to  now,  Signor?" 
VV     "The  Via  Appia." 

"  For  what  time  shall  I  engage  the  carriage,  Signor  ?  " 

"  For  the  whole  day." 

The  above  repeated  questions  and  their  answers  passed  between 
me  and  my  regularly  employed  Italian  guide  in  the  City  of  Rome,  in 
front  of  the  "  Pension  Anglo- Americano,"  one  mild  October  morning, 
less  than  eighteen  months  ago. 

We  had  determined  to  invest  this  day  in  making  an  assault,  "  vi  et 
armis,"  upom  the  tombs,  sepulchres  of  all  sorts,  vaults,  excavations, 
columbaria,  catacombs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  and  about  the  "Eternal  City." 

A  day  was  none  too  long  for  our  purposes.  Trotting  along  at  top 
speed,  two  fine  black  horses  whisked  us  rapidly  around  the  sharp 
corners  and  through  the  narrow  lanes  here  denominated  streets,  and 
speedily  brought  us  into  the  ancient  quarter  of  the  city.  I  was  not 
aware  until  informed  of  the  fact  by  Andrea,  the  guide,  who  rode  upon 
the  box  above  us,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses  used  in 
Rome,  called  the  "  Roman  horse."  They  are  jet  black,  with  sweeping 
long  tails,  and  of  medium  size.  I  once  saw  forty  carriages  following 
the  Pope's  coach,  all,  the  last  included,  drawn  by  these  same  coal- 
black  horses. 

"  What  very  singular  looking  oxen  !  "  exclaimed  my  companion, 
calling  attention  to  some  thirty  or  forty  cattle  standing  around  a  barn 
door. 

"  Not  oxen,  Signora,  not  oxen,"  said  Andrea  ;  "those  are  buffaloes." 

These  must  not  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  the  animal 
improperly  so  called  which  roams  over  the  American  prairies,  and  of 
which  the  distinctive  appellation  is  the  bison.  The  Italian  buffalo 
has  no  hump,  as  the  bison  has ;  is  of  a  dark,  reddish-brown  color, 
and  has  the  most  enormous  curved  horns.  They  are  used  for  all  the 
purposes  which  mark  the  employment  of  the  common  ox. 

On  we  swept,  the  streets  becoming  narrower  and  muddier  at  every 
step,  until,  not  far  from  the  old  Roman  wall,  the  carriage  stopped 
beside  the  gate  of  a  vineyard,  with  a  flight  of  narrow  stone  steps 
leading  up  from  the  road  to  the  level  of  the  garden,  some  ten  feet 
above.  The  Italian  at  work  in  the  vineyard  needed  no  information  as 
to  our  wants,  but  speedily  led  the  way  to  what  appeared  in  its  exterior 
to  be  a  very  low  brick  house,  whose  walls  were  not  ten  feet  high,  and 
the  roof  of  which  was  so  very  close  to  the  ground  as  to  present  a 
picture  of  a  sort  of  stunted  or  dwarfed  house.  The  door  in  one 
corner  revealed  a  square  apartment,  partly  above  and  partly  below 
ground  —  the  former  being  the  amount  of  space  enclosed  by  the  roof 
and  the  four  above-named  walls ;  the  latter  being  an  excavation  upon 
whose  curbed  sides  the  house  had  been  built,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  large  square  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  twenty  feet  below  the 
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level  of  the  ground.  In  the  centre  arose  a  square  pier  of  masonry, 
reaching  very  nearly  to  the  unceiled  roof.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  led 
from  the  door  above-mentioned  to  the  bottom  of  the  room.  The 
reader  is  now  in  possession  of  all  the  various  points  necessary  to  a 
description,  save  one :  the  four  walls  of  the  room  and  the  four  sides 
of  the  pier  were  pierced  with  pigeon-holes,  like  the  mouths  of  ovens, 
with  two  jars  inserted  in  each  hole,  the  mouths  of  which  jars  were 
upon  a  level  with  the  floors  of  the  apertures.  The  jars  were  originally 
furnished  with  sealed  lids,  though  these  have  been  long  ago  forced 
open  and  destroyed. 

Now  for  the  object  of  all  this.  Each  jar  once  contained  the  ashes 
of  a  human  being.  Whether  the  calcined  dust  represented  one  body 
or  more,  cannot  now  be  discovered.  The  size  of  the  jars  forbid  the 
opinion  that  more  than  two,  at  farthest,  were  deposited  in  the  same 
jar. 

These  structures  were  called  columbaria,  from  columba,  a  pigeon  ; 
the  word  meaning  literally  a  pigeon-house.  The  appellation  arose 
from  the  resemblance  of  these  niches  to  pigeon-holes. 

The  niches  occur  in  perfectly  regular  horizontal  lines,  one  above 
^another,  both  in  the  four  walls  of  the  excavated  apartment  and  in  the 
four  sides  of  the  centre-pier,   and  they  reach  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling. 

The  particular  columbarium  which  we  visited  belonged  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Cssar  family,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  remains 
of  their  freedmen,  clients,  etc.  The  bodies  of  the  family  proper  had 
an  entirely  different  receptacle,  which  we  afterwards  inspected. 

_  Driving  back  a  small  distance,  we  were  stopped  at  still  another 
vineyard,  and,  upon  entrance,  were  carried  into  the  subterranean 
vaults  wherein  once  rested  the  mortal  parts  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Scipios.  Dark,  deep  dungeons,  far  under  ground,  with  galleries  con- 
necting together  the  different  apartments,  constituted  the  home  oi 
these  long-forgotten  dead  of  another  age.  Absolutely  rayless  darkness 
wrapped  the  whole  in  its  lifeless  folds  ;  and  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
tallow  candles  carried  by  the  guide  made  the  light  in  truth  as  much 
as  in  poetry  "  counterfeit  a  gloom."  The  stone  coflins  wherein  the 
bodies  of  such  as  were  not  burned  were  deposited,  were  arranged  in 
excavated  niches  in  the  sides  of  the  various  apartments.  The  cele- 
brated Scipio  Barbatus  was  buried  here,  and  the  sarcophagus  contain- 
ing his  body  was  removed  hence  upon  the  excavation  of  the  tomb, 
and  placed,  where  it  may  still  be  seen,  in  the  Vatican. 

"  Where  to  now,  Signor  ?  "  propounded  Andrea,  the  indefatigable. 

"  Out  upon  the  Appian  Way,"  was  the  direction. 

Huge  stones,  of  enormous  size  and  thickness,  jointed  together  only 
so  far  as  their  natural  shape  would  permit,  made  our  drive  over  to 
the  "Via  Appia  "  a  rough  one.  There  the  road  lies  though,  just  as 
the  proud  old  patrician  first  made  it,  and  there  it  will  be  likely  to 
lie  until  the  "crack  of  doom."' 

Two  miles  from  the  Porta  di  St.  Sebastian  stands  — 

" a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days, 

Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays.    • 
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Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 

The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 

The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ; — 

What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?   within  its  cave 

What  treasure  lay  so  locked,  so  hid  ? —  A  woman's  grave." 

{Childe  Harold.) 

This  is  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  wife  of  Crassus,  and  daughter  of 
Quintus  Coecilius  Metellus,  erected  nearly  2000  years  ago.  It  is  a 
circular  tower  of  stone,  nearly  70  feet  high,  with  a  beautiful  frieze  and 
cornice,  and,  formerly,  with  a  roof,  which  has  long  ago  disappeared. 
On  a  marble  panel  on  the  side  facing  the  Via  Appia  is  carved  the 
inscription, 

C^ciLi^  •  D  •  Cretici  •  F  •  Metell.'E  •  Cr.'\ssi 

The  exterior  carving  was  once  doubtless  beyond  description  in  its 
splendor.  'Tis  all  gone  nov/.  The  interior  is  a  plain  bricked 
chamber,  in  which  formerly  stood  the  marble  sarcophagus  now  to  be 
seen  standing  in  the  Farnese  Palace.  During  the  Middle  Ages  this 
magnificent  monument,  like  several  others,  vvas  converted  into  a 
fortress. 

Our  next  investigation  was  into  a  sepulchre  of  a  widely  different 
nature.  Thus  far  the  reader  has  accompanied  us  among  the  dead- 
and-gone  dust  of  the  pagan  Romans.  A  flight  of  steps  leading  from 
the  level  of  the  ground  in  a  garden  admitted  us  to  an  artificially 
constructed  landing,  from  which  a  second  stairway  carried  us  still 
lower  down  to  a  subterranean  gallery,  forty  feet  under  ground.  These 
were  the  entrances  to  one  of  the  far-famed  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  purposes  of  these  extensive 
ramifications,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  they  were  used  by 
the  early  Christians  as  sepulchres  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  The 
gallery  above-mentioned  was  a  dark  and  dismal  corridor,  permeating 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  with  branches  running  out  from  the 
main  trunk,  and  with  occasional  chambers  in  which  several  galleries 
met.  This  prodigious  network  of  subterranean  passages  is  composed 
of  galleries  aforesaid,  varying  in  length  and  height, —  in  general,  say 
eight  feet  high,  by  four  feet  wide.  The  roof  is  slightly  vaulted,  and 
commonly  has  no  other  support  than  the  sides.  In  these  latter  are 
excavated,  one  above  the  other,  the  Christian  graves,  called  locidi.  Each 
grave  was  originally  closed  with  a  marble  slab,  upon  which  was  carved 
the  name  of  the  occupant.  A  grave  with  an  arch  over  it  is  called 
arcosoUum,  while  chambers  sufficiently  large  for  chapels  or  family 
vaults  are  termed  cubiada.  These  galleries  in  all  cover  an  extent  of 
587  miles  in  length,  and  are  the  sepulchre  of  more  than  6,000,000 
human  beings. 

We  were  furnished  each  with  a  wax  candle,  and  even  then  the 
darkness  seemed  almost  tangible.  I  never  before  realised  God's 
words  to  Moses,  viz  : — "  Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven,  that 
there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  darkness  which 
may  he  felt.'" 

The  faint  glimmer  of  the  tapers  revealed  walls  regularly  pierced 
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with  tiers  of  excavations  for  coffins,  until  tlie  gallery  widened  into  an 
apartment  used  as  a  vault  or  as  a  chapel.  In  these  were  seen 
sarcophagi,  and  the  walls  were  frescoed  with  paintings  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  of  the  early  saints,  the  Holy  Virgin,  etc. 
I  must  confess  that  the  awful,  deadening  sense  of  utter  darkness 
palsied  every  emotion  of  reverence,  every  sentiment  of  sympathy, 
every  feeling  of  any  sort  indeed  save  that  of  dread  inspired  by  the 
terrible  darkness.  Why  need  I  tell  of  our  wanderings  for  hours 
through  this  sub-terrestrial  city  of  the  dead  ;  of  the  occasional  flesh- 
less  skeleton  of  some  faithful  follower  of  our  Lord  ;  of  the  numberless 
loculi,  arcosolia,  and  cubicula,  which  met  us  at  every  turn ;  of  the 
frescoes  done  by  hands  which  have  been  dust  for  well-nigh  a  score  of 
centuries,  depicting  forms  and  shapes  now  dead,  decayed  and  for- 
gotten!  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  it  —  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of 
•there !  A  puff"  of  air,  a  false  step  causing  the  extinction  of  a  taper, 
a  faithless  or  ignorant  guide,  and  the  doom  of  wandering  for  the 
remnant  of  a  miserable  existence  through  this  dreary  labyrinth  of 
gloom  was  ours  !  Never  was  God's  bright  sunlight  and  blessed  air 
of  heaven  more  gladly  hailed  than  by  us  as  we  came  above  ground 
once  more  at  another  vent  a  great  distance  off"  from  the  one  at  which 
we  entered. 

"  Where  to  now.  Signer  ?  " 

"Home,  home,  Andrea, —  home  !  " 

W.  H.  Waddell. 


SONNETS. 


A    SHES  to  ashes  —  dust  to  dust,"  we  say, 
Ar\.  As  fall  the  clods  upon  the  coffin-lid, 
And  to  our  eyes  the  tear-drops  start  unhid, 

When  in  their  sepulchres  our  loved  we  lay. 

There  loathsome  worms  shall  banquet  on  their  clay, 

Through  thought's  once  regal  halls  will  crawl  and  swarm, 

On  beauty's  cheek  and  eye  will  feast,  and  prey    ■ 

On  dumb,  cold  lips  we  kissed  when  red  and  warm. 

Whilst  Reason  shrinks  and  shudders  at  the  sight. 
When  to  her  sobs  the  grave  makes  no  reply. 
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And  her  dim,  flickering  lamp  expires  in  night, 

Faith  hears  the  trump  that  rends  the  flaming  sky, 

Sees  man  awake  from  dust  to  hope  and  light, 
And  put  on  robes  of  ImmortaHty ! 

II. 

The  body  dies,  but  is  the  soul  then  dead  ? 

I  asked  of  Nature,  but  her  lips  were  sealed. 

Only  in  Holy  Writ  is  it  revealed 
How  life  begins  when  mortal  breath  has  fled ; 
How  like  a  bird  that  finds  a  sunny  home. 

Yet  still  returning  seeks  her  nest  in  spring, 
The  absent  soul,  though  through  the  stars  it  roam, 

Will  come  again  with  loving,  tireless  wing. 
To  claim  its  ruined  shrine,  which  then  shall  rise 

A  palace  from  the  ashes  of  the  tomb  ! 

Souls  never  die,  but  wait  elsewhere  their  doom. 
A  heart-throb  may  decide  our  destinies. 

And  yet  we  fondle  toys  or  grope  in  gloom. 
When  like  the  eagle  we  should  cleave  the  skies  ! 


As  honey  found  on  Graecia's  classic  plain 
Still  keeps  the  scent  of  flowers  from  which  distilled. 
And  birds  in  Java's  spicy  groves  that  build. 

Rich  odors  in  their  plumage  still  retain  ; 
E'en  thus  the  mind  a  faithful  record  bears 

Of  passing  thoughts,  which,  though  they  seem  to  pale, 
Yet  never  fade,  but  from  the  dust  of  years 

Oft  start  afresh,  and  make  the  spirit  quail. 
Alas  !   our  own  dark  thoughts  shall  light  our  hell  ; 

Inscribed  upon  the  soul,  perchance  now  dim. 

They  yet  may  glare  like  spectres  gaunt  and  grim. 
Once  wrought  upon  a  prisoner's  gloomy  cell ; 

Invisible  by  day,  they  stared  on  him 
All  night,  like  grinning  fiends,  fixed,  dire  and  fell ! 


Samuel  Selden. 


RETROSPECTS    AND    PROSPECTS. 


THERE  is  an  old  problem  of  early  school-days,  which,  if  it 
had  been  intended  for  an  allegory,  would  make  one  think 
of  fine  John  Bunyan.  It  was  doubtless  concocted  by  some  steady- 
going  pedagogue,  of  mathematico-religious  proclivities,  who  little 
dreamed  how  he  was  therein  symbolising  the  strange  question  which, 
in  wonderfully  different  shapes  and  guises,  may  now  be  considered 
the  one  question  of  history,  of  current  politics,  of  current  socialism, 
of  current  science,  of  current  poetry,  of  current  religion : — 

A  boy,  quotha,  starts  to  church  :  every  f?tmute  he  steps  three  feet  forward, 
but  is  blown  by  the  wind  two  feet  backward;  the  church  being  (given) 
miles  distant, —  to  fnd  the  time  in  which  he  will  reach  it. 

Now  Humanity  is  a  boy  (as  yet),  and  he  has  started  to  church  ;  but 
the  time  is  windy,  and  the  wind  is  against  him,  insomuch  that  his 
heart,  which  is  naturally  devout,  is  fain  to  cry  out,  "  How  long,  O  ye 
heavens  that  rule  the  winds, —  how  long  ?  " 

Doubtless,  in  spite  of  its  distinct  appearance,  the  Church  of  All- 
Workers  is  yet  a  long  way  off;  doubtless,  young  Hopeful  will  pass 
many  a  lonely  quagmire  where  warlocks  and  jack-o'-lanterns  will 
confuse  him ;  doubtless,  he  will  often,  in  the  school-boy  way,  make 
long  detours  in  order  to  avoid  those  graveyards  of  history  in  which  his 
hot  fancy  has  beheld  ghostly  calamities  stalking  among  the  dead  and 
menacing  the  living ;  doubtless,  he  will  often  have  to  regret  taking 
those  side-paths  to  right  or  left  which  began  so  charmingly  and  ended 
so  cUsmally  in  gloomy  forest  or  trackless  moor;  and  perhaps  he  will 
meet  by  the  way  one  or  two  wise-hearted,  white-headed  folk  who  will 
cry,  "  Courage,  little  man !  The  church  is  far,  but  a  brave  heart  will 
take  thee  to  it."  And  so,  after  rare  adventures  he  will  get  there  — 
if  the  head-wind  will  let  him. 

Will  it .?_  A  parlous  question  !  For  some  men,  when  they  hear  it, 
droop  their  heads  and  whisper  that  the  two  opposing  forces  of  leg- 
muscle  and  wind  are  precisely  equal ;  that  while  Humanity  has  been 
sturdily  stepping  out  for  six  or  more  thousand  years,  he  has  been  as 
sturdily  thrust  back  for  six  or  more  thousand  years,  and  that  he  is 
now  exactly  where  he  started  ;  though  truly  time  has  changed  the  looks 
of  things  about  him  in  the  interval.  Humanity  is  foolish,  say  these 
men,  to  suppose  that  he  is  marching  forward  :  he  is  only  marking 
time,  and  he  will  die  in  his  original  foot-tracks,  for  the  Devil  is  in  the 
wind. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  (to  abandon  the  allegory)  that  man's  work, 
whose  result  we  call  civilisation,  has  two  powerful  tendencies,  one  of 
which  is  forward  and  the  other  backward ;  and  recent  events  have 
caused  many  worthy  people  to  fear  that  at  present  these  two  tendencies 
are  in  equilibrio,  or  even  that  the  backward  tendency  is  beginning  to 
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exceed  the  forward.  They  observe  that  at  each  new  upstarting  of 
man's  energy  —  and  what  age  has  seen  so  many  as  this  ? —  the  result- 
ing invention  or  discovery,  be  it  in  material  or  in  spiritual  matters, 
immediately  inures  to  the  benefit  oi  both  the  tendencies  of  civilisation. 
These  two  tendencies,  they  conclude,  are  like  two  expert  duellists, 
who  by  the  constant  attrition  of  mutual  parry  and  thrust  are  con- 
tinually sharpening  each  other's  swords,  and  continually  finding 
occasion  to  bewail  advantage  gained  at  the  expense  of  advantage 
conferred. 

For  instance,  "  Look  at  the  sea-cable,"  cries  Progress ;  "  how 
beautiful  were  the  greetings  of  the  East  and  West !  " 

"  Ay,"  reply  the  Equilibrium  men  ;  "  but  the  sea-telegraph  brings 
nearly  as  much  war-news  as  peace-news,  and  it  talks  as  rapidly  in  the 
service  of  wealthy  falsehood  as  of  needy  truth  !  " 

"Well,  but  what  say  you  to  the  multitude  of  the  type-foundries?" 
again  inquires  confident  Progress :  "  see  how  the  heathen  are  lit  with 
Bibles  every  year  !  " 

"So,"  rejoins  Equilibrium  sturdily,  "and  observe  also  how  the 
breakfast-tables  of  the  enlightened  are  darkened  every  morning  with 
seduction-cases  and  crim.-con.  reports,  and  chaffings  and  vile  abuse 
and  blasphemies,  well  and  legibly  printed  in  the  newspapers  !  " 

"  How  about  steam,  then  ? "  shouts  Progress,  getting  red  in  the 
face.  "  Shortly,  steam  will  take  you  from  New  York  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  a  week  !  " 

"  True,"  whispers  Equilibrium,  in  stage-tragic  voice, '  "  true  ;  and 
steam  already  runs  whiskey  distilleries  enough  to  throw  the  whole 
world  into  dclirmm  tremens ;  and  three  thieves  to  one  honest  man  will 
make  time  by  your  railroad." 

In  view  of  the  respectability  of  these  parties  and  the  consequent 
weight  of  their  opinions,  it  is  surely  worth  the  while  of  earnest  people 
to  look  more  closely  into  the  age,  to  note  the  two  opposing  forces  in  our 
civilisation,  and  to  see  which  one  of  these  is  really  availing  itself  of 
the  new  resources  offered  by  exhaustless  invention.  With  more  force 
now  than  ever  before,  it  may  be  said  that  to  comprehend  his  epoch  is 
at  once  the  most  difiicult  and  the  most  pressing  emergency  of  the 
thinker,  of  the  sober  citizen,  or  of  the  selfish  demagogue.  For  he 
who  to-day  says  "  Let  us  look  into  the  time,"  speaks  a  thrilling  word. 
Into  what  time  does  he  invite  us  ?  Into  the  twentieth  century  ! 
That  old  road  we  called  the  nineteenth  century  is  ended  ;  we  stand  at 
the  mile-post  with  beating  hearts  and  gaze  up  the  unfamiliar  avenue 
of  a  new  era.  And  the  emergency  is  difficult.  In  this  era-dawn,  it  is 
as  if  we  rubbed  our  eyes  at  daybreak.  We  are  amazed  at  the  singular 
dawn-noises  and  dawn-sights  which  present  themselves  on  all  sides  in 
wild  contrasts.  Yonder  are  the  dim  forms  of  the  night-animals 
slinking  away  into  the  forest,  and  growling  in  bloody  fights  for  lairs 
and  refuges ;  about  us  is  the  sterterous  upstarting  of  day-animals, 
hungry  for  prey ;  above  all  the  blood  and  the  snarling  bends  the 
morning-sky  ;  and  the  morning-star,  that  love-light  in  the  misty  blue 
eye  overhead,  gleams  upon  the  serene  dew.  Who  at  such  a  moment 
is  so  calm  of  soul  that  he  can  scrutinise  the  low  clouds  )fonder,  and 
prophesy  sunshine  or  foul  weather  for  the  day?      Yes,  that  central 
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idea  which  has  for  a  considerable  period  been  controlling  with  cen- 
tripetal force  the  vast  revolving  circle  of  circumstance,  and  which  w^e 
have  been  denominating  the  nineteenth  century,  has  abdicated  its 
position ;  and  a  new  idea,  which  we  will  doubtless  call  the  twentieth 
century,  is  but  now  settling  itself  in  the  central  seat  of  power.  What 
is  this  new  idea,  and  in  what  direction  will  it  whirl  the  old  passionate 
energies  of  men  ?  Which  of  the  two  prime  opposing  forces  in  man 
will  succeed  in  leaguing  with  it  ?  This  is  the  problem  which  demands 
solution  in  some  sort  alike  at  the  hands  of  the  public  and  the  private 
citizen,  of  the  honest  and,  the  villainous,  of  the  benefactor  and  the 
robber.  Of  course,  he  who  exaggerates  the  difficulty  of  a  problem 
and  then  proceeds  to  solve  it  in  sight  of  the  people  may  be  justly 
accused  of  charlatanry.  To  disarm  such  accusation,  this  present 
writer  declares  that  his  aim  is  not  to  solve  but  only  to  clear  the  way 
for  solution  :  and  if  in  so  modest  emprise  his  success  be  to  lighten  by 
one  stroke  the  labor  of  stronger  and  wiser  men,  then  his  most  soaring 
hope  will  alight  and  fold  contented  wing. 

A  soul  and  a  sense  linked  together  in  order  to  fight  each  other 
more  conveniently,  compose  a  man.  A  fearful  double  is  he ;  and 
these  two  combatants,  when  all  is  said,  are  simply  the  two  duellists 
that  sharpen  each  other's  swords,  and  are  the  two  confronting  powers 
of  the"  boy  struggling  forward  and  the  wind  pressing  backward.  This 
conflict  of  soul  and  sense  is  precisely  the  old  conflict  of  Roman 
Patrician  and  Plebeian.  Sense  is  luxurious ;  luxury  is  called  sensu- 
ality :  sense  is  brutal  because  it  knows  only  itself;  sense  is  fastidiously 
nice  in  small  matters ;  sense  measures  precisely  with  dainty  rule  and 
square,  and  calls  its  measurements  conventionalities  —  all  of  which 
are  Patrician  characteristics.  Soul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially 
Plebeian.  Soul  loves  and  hates,  and  grasps  and  flings  away,  and 
laughs  and  weeps  in  a  thoroughly  loud,  vulgar  way  —  vulgar  at  least 
from  the  Patrician  view  of  the  proprieties.  Now  the  Plebs  won  in 
Rome  ;  and  soul  must  win  in  life.  The  Patrician  is  always  old,  the 
Plebeian  is  always  young.  The  old  luxurious  patrician  East  is  full  of 
"Hindoo  life-weariness  ;"  but  the  young  plebeian  West  is 

" young 

As  Eve  with  Nature's  daybreak  on  her  brow." 

Sense  drops  his  languid  hands  and  sighs  for  a  new  titillation, 
which,  when  he  has  got  it,  can  elicit  from  him  only  some  gentle 
trituration  of  gloved  hands  in  the  way  of  applause ;  soul  offers  him  a 
fresh  dewy  enthusiasm  of  love,  a  brave  morning-energy  of  life.  Now 
if,  in  spite  of  this  conflict  and  contrast,  the  Patrician  sense  should 
awake  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Third  Estate,  should  voluntarily 
abandon  his  own  pseudo-nobility  and  fall  into  the  wild  ranks  of  the 
Plebeians,  like  the  old  Roman  Tribune  of  history,  like  the  Romne}^ 
Leigh  of  fiction,  considering  his  apparent  disgrace  a  true  promotion  — 
then  would  the  rightful  progress  of  man  go  on. 

It  is  hoped  to  prove  that  this  is  not  only  the  right  progress  of 
humanity,  but  that  it  is  and  has  been  the  actual  historic  progress  of 
men  and  things  and  events.  For  as  time  flows  on,  man  and  nature 
steadily  etherealise.     As  time  flows  on,  the  sense-kingdom  continually 
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decreases  and  the  soul-kingdom  continually  increases,  and  this  not  by 
the  destruction  of  sense^s  subjects,  but  by  a  system  of  promotions  in  ivhich 
sensuous  things,  constantly  etherealising,  consfaJitly  acquire  the  dignity  of 
spiritual  things,  and  so  di7ninish  their  own  manber  and  i?icrease  the  other. 
This  paradoxical  ennobling-by-disgrace  of  the  material  into  the 
spiritual  expresses  the  historic  development  of  the  world.  Over  this 
route  Nature  and  Art,  like  a  bird's  shadow  and  a  bird,  have  flown  up 
to  to-day.  By  this  course  politics  and  religion,  which  are  respectively 
the  body  and  the  soul  of  life,  have  acquired  their  present  features. 

And  first  with  the  first. 

Nature,  in  that  fine  ramble  of  hers  along  the  shore  of  the  great 
deep  (a  ramble  which  we  call  Time),  has  been  good  enough  to  write 
and  strew  along  the  sand  at  intervals  short  monographs  of  auto- 
biography which  remain  for  our  reading.  These  quaint  epistles  of 
Nature,  like  all  women's  letters,  full  of  blots,  of  erasures,  of  false 
syntax,  of  queer  spelling,  of  ejaculations,  of  double  underscorings,  of 
marvellous  punctuations,  of  confidential  disclosures,  of  tiger-hates,  of 
lily-loves ;  these  rare  incoherent  letters,  in  one  line  repeating  starry 
compliments,  in  another  retailing  muddy  scandals  of  old  convulsions 
and  hideousnesses, —  a  scripture  complex  with  crossings  and  re- 
crossings  of  the  page,  a  composition  intricate  with  breaks  and  clauses 
and  parentheses  ;  these  violet-stained  letters,  I  say,  of  our  sweetheart 
Nature,  all  breathe  one  tone  in  respect  of  the  constant  etherealising 
process  which  she  has  been  undergoing.  He  who  collates  her  earliest 
letters  w'ith  her  latest  will  discover  that  whereas  she  was  a  stormy 
virago  of  sixty,  she  has  now  been  magically  rejuvenated  and  is 
become  marvellously  like  to  a  gentle  and  dainty-fingered  maiden  of 
sixteen.  What  Frederic  von  Hardenberg  has  called  the  "  old  Titanic 
times  "  of  Nature,  "  in  which  all  objects  lay  strewn  about  the  earth  like 
the  remains  of  a  terrific  repast "  ;  times  in  which  volcanoes  flamed 
and  earthquakes  cracked,  and  glaciers  crawled  and  avalanches  fell, 
and  oceans  overbrimmed,  and  islands  rose  above  or  sank  beneath  the 
sea ;  times  in  which  land,  air,  and  water  were  horrible  with  megather- 
ium and  pterodactyl  and  ichthyosaurus ;  these  times  are  gone,  things 
are  less  hideous  and  behave  more  gently.  To-day  we  have  from 
Nature  rather  dews  than  avalanches ;  to-day  she  gives  us  more  of  the 
fruitful  mould  and  less  of  the  barren  rock ;  to-day  sees  petroleum- 
wells  and  healing-springs  instead  of  volcanoes ;  to-day  the  woods 
emerge  from  the  gloom  of  giant  ferns,  and  revel  in  the  lights  and 
odors  of  tiny  flowers ;  to-day  we  pluck  fruit  from  off  rocks  that  once 
starved  a  fir. 

But  more  than  this.  Nature  has  in  these  days  really  caught  the 
spirit  of  man.  In  the  Greek  times,  Nature  rose  half-way  to  the  dignity 
of  man  with  her  oreads  and  nymphs  and  fauns  ;  in  our  times  she  has 
risen  all  the  way.  If  Tennyson  stroll  into  a  glen,  the  genius  loci  is 
now  not  a  hamadryad  but  a  veritable  human  soul ;  and  to  Tennyson 
(and  through  him  to  us)  the  tree  laughs  and  loves  and  hates,  and  is 
jealous  and  generous  and  selfish,  like  any  man.  The  sea  should  not 
mourn  for  his  lost  Triton  ;  for  the  sea  should  now  have  done  playing 
like  a  sea-god,  and  should  rage  passionately  and  repose  grandly  like 
a  man.     The  modern  poets  have  flown  out  and  put  a  star  on  the 
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forehead  of  each  rock  and  tree  and  cloud  and  wave  ;  it  is  the  star  of 
love  and  grief  which  is  worn  by  purified  men.  For,  listen  !  Yonder 
in  England  grows  a  "Talking  Oak  "  that  talks  as  well  as  Tennyson  ! 
Verily  we  have  heard  nothing  like  it  since  on  yon  Midsummer's 
Night  the  wall  held  forth  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  good  Demetrius 
swore  it  was  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  he  heard  discourse.  A 
very  English  oak,  a  right  gnarled  fellow  with  root,  trunk,  and  branches, 
watching  the  world  revolve  about  him  as  if  he  bad  a  man's  eye  ; 
swearing  "  By  summers  !  "  plumping  an  acorn  with  fatherly  pride 
into  the  bosom  of  a  maiden  sleeping  therebeneath,  and  returning 
thanks  for  this  honor  which  had  befallen  his  progeny ;  and  lastly, 
weeping  and  sighing,  which  was  most  human  of  all.  In  this  fine 
forest  of  Master  Tennyson  is  another  tree  that  thrills  with  an  inward 
agony ;  and  down  upon  it  gazes  the  sun,  which  is  become  a  human 
eye,  with  fringed  storms  for  eyelashes ;  and  the  by-passed  tempests 
moan  and  call  out  of  other  lands.  And  Coleridge's  mountain-top 
struggles  all  the  night  with  troops  of  stars ;  and  Swinburne  has  over- 
heard some  sea-conversation  which  he  has  translated  into  good 
English  j  and  angelic  Shelley,  and  sweet  Christina  Rossetti,  and  deep- 
thoughted  Elizabeth  Browning,  and  quaint  Jean  Ingelow,  and  over- brim- 
ming Ruskin,  and  sad  Maurice  de  Guerin,  and  that  tempest  Victor 
Hugo,  and  dainty  John  Keats,  and  all-mingling  Jean  Paul,  and  priestly 
Novalis,  and  a  thousand  more  poets  in  verse  and  prose,  have  proven 
to  us  how  human  physical  nature  has  become  by  translating  Nature's 
maiden-fantasies  for  the  general  ear.  So  that  now-a-days  not  only 
may  the  geniuses  of  the  world  —  those  ministers  plenipotentiary  at 
the  court  of  Nature  —  hold  diplomatic  interviews  and  discourse  high 
topics  with  her,  but  so  well  have  they  made  her  language  known  and 
so  gracious  has  she  proven,  that  all  the  commonest  domestic  folk  may 
run  out  and  chit-chat  with  her,  whenever  they  will,  a  million  at  a 
time. 

Nature,  therefore  (to  return  to  the  soberer  philosophic  method), 
does  really  spiritualise  herself  as  time  rolls  on,  into  a  genuine 
companion  and  friend  of  man.  She  does  really  come  under  the 
influence  of  that  great  central  idea  of  the  ages  which  presides  over 
the  conclave  of  special  ideas  controlling  special  epochs  — the  idea  of 
etherealisation.  A  most  provoking  word  !  For  it  so  nearly  expresses 
and  yet  does  not  express  that  process  which  combines  the  two  ideas 
of  an  old  woman  become  beautiful  by  rejuvenation  and  of  a  young 
woman  becoming  wise  and  gentle  and  pure  by  age.  Now  if  Nature 
be  the  glancing  shadow,  and  Art  the  living  singing-bird  above  it, 
surely  the  motions  of  the  shadow  will  be  but  copies  of  the  flutterings 
of  the  bird ;  and  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  Art,  too,  has  been 
spiritualising  itself,  has  been  forsaking  its  Titanic  da3'S  and  chastening 
its  frolic  awkwardness,  has  been  learning  to  rely  more  on  soul  and 
less  on  sense,  has  been  divesting  itself  of  unsightly  material  props 
and  supports ;  has  been,  in  short,  etherealising  and  floating  in  the 
thin  air  of  the  spiritual.  An  exhaustive  treatise  on  this  department 
of  the  question  would  have  to  contain  separate  volumes  devoted  to 
each  of  these  following  subjects,  namely,  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
past    and    present    conditions    and    characteristics   of   architecture, 
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sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry,  and  prose,  together  with  various 
discourses  under  the  head  of  the  useful  arts.  But  this  present  paper 
must  content  itself  to  etch,  by  single  and  therefore  necessarily  inexact 
outline-strokes,  the  contrasting  portraits  of  these  arts  as  existing 
heretofore  and  now. 

As  for  architecture,  one  scarcely  knows  in  this  day  whether  it  has 
not  voluntarily  abandoned  its  old  tendencies  towards  preaching,  and 
gone  into  business  with  the  conviction  that  commerce  pays  better 
than  piety.  What  time  has  architecture  to  spend  on  churches,  when 
here  are  thousands  of  railroad  depots  and  newspaper-buildings  and 
dry-goods  stores  thronging  around  him,  jingling  their  pocketsful  of 
money  and  offering  heavy  prices  for  airiness,  lightness,  and  rapidity 
of  construction.?  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  architecture  has 
become  rather  one  of  the  useful  than  of  the  fine  arts,  in  those  very 
words  "  airiness,  lightness,  and  rapidity "  has  been  indicated  the 
veritable  etherealising  change  which  it  has  undergone.  Trinity  Church 
compared  with  an  Egyptian  temple,  is  as  Tennyson  compared  with 
Milton ;  the  massive  force  of  the  former  has  been  refined  into  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  latter,  a  power  full  as  strong  and  greatly  less 
unwieldy.  And  so  when  architecture  builds  now-a-days  a  place  for 
the  wealthy  who  die,  there  arises,  not  a  pyramid  to  lie  like  a  dead- 
weight on  the  breast  of  the  dead,  but  some  airy  and  light  mausoleum 
whose  taper  proportions  direct  our  thought  rather  to  the  soul  that  is 
risen  out  of  the  grave  than  to  the  inert  bones  that  decay  within  it. 

And  what  of  sculpture?  Well  —  and  let  no  one  cry  out  until  he 
has  read  to  the'end  —  here  is  Webster's  statue  in  marble,  or  Washing- 
ton's equestrian  eidolon  in  bronze.  What .''  Webster,  with  white  eyes, 
with  white  hair,  with  white  draperies  ?  Or  Washington,  with  bronze 
eyes,  bronze  hair,  and  a  bronze  horse  ?  We  approach  these  statues, 
then,  with  a  preliminary  chilling  sense  of  unreality ;  and  we  crush 
back  this  sense  :  all  felt  and  done  half  unconsciously.  But  we  observe 
that  the  statues  are  well  executed,  that  they  indicate  faithful  study, 
that  the  pose  is  good  ;  and  we  say  to  our  friend  : — "  It  is  a  fine  imita- 
tion :  how  natural  is  the  hand  !  how  perfect  that  nail !  "  Why,  this  is 
precisely  the  criticism  of  Gellert's  Fool ;  only,  here,  wisdom  and  folly 
agree,  and  the  judgment  is  a  true  one.  For  imagine  a  Greek  led  in 
to  see  the  Phidian  Jove.  There  sits  the  majesty  of  Olympus,  amid 
thunderbolts  and  winged  Victories ;  the  Greek's  eye  is  misty,  and 
looks  at  the  statue  through  a  rosy  dream  ;  a  divine  breath  from  the 
god's  lip  penetrates  to  the  man's  soul,  which  grows  tense  therewith,  as 
a  cloud  is  tense  with  lightning.  Will  the  Greek  step  close  and  pick 
at  the  great  toe-nail  to  see  if  it  be  well  chiseled .''  Imagine  it !  He 
rather  walks  slowly  out  and  dreams,  through  the  streets,  of  heaven 
and  of  immortality,  and  the  like.  Now  the  power,  factitious  or  other- 
wise, of  Jove  had  informed  his  statue,  and  made  it,  quoad  the  Greek, 
transparent,  so  that  the  Greek  looked  through  the  statue,  and  not  at 
it.  Sculpture,/^;-  Phidias'  genius,  wielded  this  power  of  Jove,  and  so 
cast  an  unearthly  glamor  over  the  incongruities  of  its  work.  But,  un- 
fortunately (for  sculpture  at  least),  sculpture  has  lost  this  power. 
Webster  and  Washington  were  great  men,  but  not  gods  ;  we  aj^proach 
their  statues  with  reverential  but  not  with  frenzied  souls ;  we  are  calm 
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enough  to  judge  in  the  matter  of  nails  and  eyes ;  and  we  are,  unwit- 
tingly, at  once  true  enough  and  cruel  enough  to  stab  poor  sculpture  to 
the  heart,  when  we  walk  away  smiling  and  saying : — "  How  fine  the 
nail !  "  For  Art  does  not  imitate :  it  creates ;  and  if  the  artist  has 
only  imitated  Webster  in  stone,  and  has  not  veritably  re-created  Web- 
ster in  our  soul, — then  Webster,  the  artist,  and  we,  all  three,  are  to  be 
commiserated.  So  that  sculpture,  like  architecture,  has  grown  at  once 
more  rich  and  less  exalted  by  abandoning  religion  to  take  up  trade  ; 
and  though  in  this  lower  capacity  it  still  in  all  respects  bears  out  the 
theory  which  has  been  enunciated,  yet  as  a  useful  art  it  is  not  to  be 
now  treated  of.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  Art, 
striving  in  these  modern  times  for  that  most  rare  combination,  truth 
and  reality,  has  come  to  regard  sculpture  as  a  glaring  unreality  em- 
bodied, and  has  purified  herself  of  it ;  has  knocked  it  away  as  a  mere 
material  prop,  weak  in  itself  and  unnecessary  for  support.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  speak  of  modern  sculpture  without  referring  to 
what  is  perhaps  the  brightest  example  of  genius  in  that  art  yet  afforded 
by  our  country.  I  mean  the  small  groups  of  Rogers,  some  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  public  show-room  of  Schaus,  on  Broadway. 
Little  mention  has  been  made  of  these  groups  ;  but  surely  genius  had 
a  hand  on  the  chisel  there.  And  one  cites  them  with  all  the  more 
pleasure  since  they  in  all  respects  bear  out  the  theory  which  it  has 
been  partially  attempted  to  enunciate  —  the  theory  of  etherealisation, 
of  spiritualisation.  They  are  genuine  creations  :  the  black  man,  there, 
for  all  his  turned-up  toes  and  his  patched  knee,  will  start  some  high 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  m^editative  ;  and  the  little  cottage-porch, 
vdiose  vines  are  thrilling  with  the  lingering  kiss  of  the  departing 
soldier  on  his  trim  lassie's  lips,  sends  a  man's  soul  wandering  away 
amid  a  multitude  of  sweet  and  sad  things.  These  groups  afford 
perhaps  the  only  field  now  left  to  sculpture.  They  engage  themselves 
with  the  domesticities  of  our  life ;  and  by  as  much  as  home-life  is 
tenderer  than  camp-life,  by  as  much  as  an  idyll  is  more  heavenly  than 
an  epic,  by  so  much  are  these  groups  more  ethereal  than,  the  groups 
of  ancient  sculpture. 

Signs  exist  that  painting,  as  such,  will  follow  its  brethren  of  the 
compass  and  chisel.  If,  however,  this  word  be  considered  as  the 
general  name  of  that  art  which  depicts  upon  flat  surfaces  by  means 
of  perspective  and  light  and  shade,  then  better  things  must  be  said 
of  it.  As  photography,  as  engraving  upon  wood,  stone  and  metals, 
painting  has  suffered  a  rare  sea-change  on  this  long  voyage  of  man. 
It  has  abandoned  the  purple  and  gold  in  which  it  long  ruled  over 
men  ;  it  has  come  down  upon  us  in  a  rare  new  avatar  of  the  colorless 
photograph  and  engraving.  These  two,  besides  having  copied  most 
of  the  beautiful  old  pictures,  give  us  daily  a  thousand  new  things  full 
as  beautiful.  How  grand  is  painting,  then,  as  simple  shade  and 
light !  The  dark,  the  bright ;  night,  day ;  death,  life  ;  how  all  these 
ideas  couple  and  symbolise  each  other !  And  how  impartially,  like 
death,  has  painting  knocked  at  the  doors  of  all  palaces  and  huts  in 
the  land  since  it  became  only  colorless ;  and  how  radiantly,  like 
life,  has  painting  lit  up  the  humble  as  well  as  the  pretentious  homes 
in  the  land  since  it  became  photography  and  engraving !  Like  two 
19 
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new  worlds,  each  half-lit  and  half-shaded  at  once,  and  each  bearing  a 
whole  worldful  of  rare  and  strange  beauties  upon  its  surface,  float 
forth  these  two  newly-discovered  planets,  and 'glitter  in  a  free  heaven 
for  all  to  see.  No  man  may  have  a  home  now-a-days  that  is  all 
unlovely.  The  poorest  may  have  a  picture  that  the  richest  would 
prize ;  and  the  richest  can  scarcely  buy  a  picture  whose  faithful 
eidoloji  is  not  attainable  by  the  poorest.  See,  then,  how  this  art, 
painting,  has  risen  and  floated  away  free  as  air  and  sunshine  into  all 
homes  and  all  wastes,  simply  by  having  lightened  itself  of  the  purely 
material  load  of  color !  So  that  painting,  also,  like  nature,  like 
architecture,  like  sculpture,  etherealises  ;  and  we  get  from  it  now  rather 
tender  home-scenes  than  barbarous  battle-scenes ;  rather  little  ones 
saying  prayers  at  mothers'  knees  than  bloody-heeled  conquerors  soiling 
the  plain. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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••00  you  really  think  you  could  manage  your  wife,  if  you  had 
O  one?" 

Fred  looked  at  me  in  that  curious  way  of  his  as  he  asked  the 
question,  and  gave  the  fire  a  vigorous  blow  that  sent  a  legion  of  sparks 
flying  up  the  chimney. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  :  I  am  ccftain  of  it." 

"The  vanity  of  you  old  bachelors  !  it  is  almost  incredible  !  Now 
if  you  were  to  say  that  you  were  certain  /  could,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  try  —  not  just  yet." 

"  The  vanity  of  you  young  fellows,  you  mean  :  it  is  positively  incred- 
ible !  Do  you  intend  to  insinuate  that  / — /,  with  niy  talents  for 
management,  could  not  control  such  a  simple  thing  as  a  woman  ? 
Look  at  my  horses,  my  dogs :  where  will  you  find  better  broken  or 
more  obedient  animals?  There  are  Quixote  and  Blanche  and  Ponto, 
for  example."  (Here  Quixote,  the  lank-visaged  black  setter,  rose' 
from  his  station  near  my  chair  and  laid  his  head  upon  my  knee ;  and 
Blanche  and  Ponto,  the  pointers,  sleepily  raj^ped  with  their  tails  upon 
the  floor  in  the  corner  whither  they  were  exiled).  "  You  are  glad 
enough  to  borrow  them  when  you  are  going  out  to  shoot ;  and  yet 
you  would  say  that  I  could  not  manage  —  as  if  I  could  not  manage 
anything  that  I  chose  !  And  there  is  Marie  Stuart ;  she  is  tolerably 
well-broken,  though  I  grant  she  does  not  compare  in  docility  or  in 
anything  else  with  Harold.      Ah  !  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  was  then. 
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You  should  have  seen  Harold,  Fred ;  a  magnificent  horse  he  was  ; 
and  for  docility,  strength,  speed,  and  —  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  heard  all  about  him  ;  he  is  buried  under  the  large 
cedar  in  the  pasture." 

Did  the  rogue  mean  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  descanting  at  too 
great  length  on  the  merits  of  my  former  favorite,  and  on  the  feats  of 
my  youthful  days  ? 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  continued,  "  horses  and  dogs  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  manage  :  you  would  be  like  plastic  wax  in  the  hands 
of  any  woman  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  mould  you  into  a  proper 
state  of  obedience." 

"  I  should  be  no  such  thing,  you  irreverent  youngster !  I  ac- 
knowledge that  Blanche  is  a  little  more  fond  of  having  her  own  way 
than  Ponto  or  Quixote  here,  and  that  Marie  Stuart  takes  more  unac- 
countable freaks  into  her  head  than  poor  Harold  would  have  dreamed 
of  in  his  wildest  days  \  but  they  end  by  obeying." 

"You  are  incorrigible.  'Whom  the  gods  destroy,  they  first  blind.' 
I  fully  expect  to  see  you  and  the  Don  there  suffering  for  your  temerity 
some  day." 

Quixote  turned  his  head  towards  Fred,  and  gave  a  slow,  reproachful 
wag  of  his  tail. 

"  The  very  dog  protests  against  your  depreciatory  remarks,  Fred ; 
therefore  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  me  to  comment  upon  them. 
But  I  have  a  great  mind  to  try  the  experiment,  on  purpose  to  convince 
you  that  I  can  manage  a  wife." 

"  I  dare  you  to  do  it !  "  laughed  Fred,  as  he  rose  to  go.  "  Well,  I 
shall  leave  you  to  your  cogitations  now,  for  my  friend  of  the  skull  and 
cross-bones  yonder  is  going  to  inform  us  that  I  should  have  been  at 
home  half  an  hour  ago." 

Just  then  the  tall  old-fashioned  clock  in  the  corner  rang  out  the 
hour  in  a  wheezy,  asthmatic  manner. 

"  I  can't  stop  to  count  its  groans,  but  I  know  mother  and  the  girls 
are  peeping  vainly  through  the  windovz-panes  into  the  darkness  for 
some  sign  of  the  laggard.     So  good-night.  Forester.     Come,  Wasp." 

I  accompanied  him  to  the  front  door,  and  stood  there  until  the 
clatter  of  his  horse's  feet  and  the  sharp  barking  of  his  little  terrier 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

Fred  and  I  were  the  best  of  friends,  notwithstanding  the  twenty- 
five  years  between  us.  His  father  and  myself  had  been  friends  at 
college,  and  neighbors  in  later  life ;  and  whether  Fred,  in  his  queer 
way,  thought  it  proper  to  keep  up  his  father's  friendships  as  he  kept 
up  the  planting  interest,  or  whether  he  really  found  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  an  occasionally  prosy  old  bachelor  on  the  shady  side  of 
fifty,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  bestowed  a  good  many 
of  his  spare  hours  upon  me  here  at  Hunter's  Hill. 

I  returned  to  the  dining-room  and  looked  round  me  with  com- 
placency not  unmingled  with  pride.  The  room  was  as  neat  as  broom 
and  duster  could  make  it  —  neat  enough  to  please  a  naval  officer. 
Almost  everything  in  it  was  old-fashioned,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  my 
pride  ;  I  liked  to  think  that  the  most  modern  article  of  furniture  there 
had  descended  to  me  from  my  grandfather,  at  least.     Some  of  the 
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older  and  heavier  pieces  bore  the  marks  of  Revolutionary  sabres, 
which  they  had  received  in  wanton  spoliation  when  the  British  were 
quartered  here  ;  and  there  even  hung  on  the  wall  a  tomahawk,  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  my  great-great-grandfather  in  some  encounter 
with  the  Indians  when  the  place  was  first  settled.  The  brass  andirons 
and  fender  shone  as  brightly  as  the  diligent  daily  polishing  of  Joe, 
my  factotum  and  major-domo,  could  make  them  shine;  for  in  your 
well-ordered  household  the  head-servant  will  not  leave  to  younger  and 
more  inexperienced  hands  the  important  duty  of  cleaning  the  best 
brasses  and  the  silver.  The  heavy  mahogany  furniture,  too,  was 
almost  bright  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  mirror ;  and  that,  not 
with  varnish,  but  with  rubbing.  (It  may  be  readily  understood  that 
this  was  in  the  good  old  times  "  before  the  war.")  It  was  Joe's  delight 
to  marshal  his  staff  of  white-aproned  negro  boys  of  various  sizes 
whenever  he  saw  me  go  out  with  gun  and  dogs  for  a  day's  shooting, 
and  wash,  rub,  scour,  and  polish  everything  that  was  capable  of  going 
through  the  ordeal.  I  say  I  looked  round  on  all  these  things  with 
some  pride,  from  the  chintz  window-curtains  (not  dating  from  my 
grandfather's  time,  however,  but  only  from  my  own)  to  the  mantle- 
piece  with  its  wonderful  collection  of  pipes,  cigar-cases,  etc.,  the  faded, 
unused,  smoking-cap  hanging  above  it,  and  the  crossed  swords 
suspended  over  all.  One  of  these  swords  had  belonged  to  my  grand- 
father, a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  the  other  to  my  uncle, 
who  was  killed  in  the  war  of  '12.  And  so  looking,  I  thought  that 
not  even  a  feminine  eye  could  find  anything  to  object  to  in  this  room. 
I  threw  another  log  on  the  fire ;  and  while  the  cheerful  blaze  leapt 
up  the  wide  chimney,  I  leaned  back  in  my  large,  comfortable  rocking- 
chair,  and  thought  of  what  that  provoking  boy  had  been  saying. 
Quixote,  inseparable  as  my  shadow,  sat  beside  me,  gravely  watching 
the  leaping  flame,  and  winking  as  it  rose  and  fell. 


The  sunshine  of  a  pleasant  winter  morning  came  through  the 
windows  and  fell  upon  the  carpet ;  for  I  love  the  sunlight,  and  I  never 
shut  it  out.  I  was  standing  before  the  fire,  contemplating  alternately 
my  embroidered  slippers  and  the  breakfast-table,  whereon  no  sign  of 
breakfast  yet  appeared  save  the  snowy  cloth,  the  two  cups  on  the  tray, 
and  the  two  plates  and  knives  and  forks.  Two  cups  —  yes,  I  was  a 
married  man  ;  and  I  had  last  evening  brought  my  bride,  the  adorable 
Julia,  "  home  to  my  ancestral  halls  " —  as  the  sweet  creature  herself 
had  said.  I  had  always  been  an  early  riser;  and  now  for  two,  nay, 
for  three  hours,  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  my 
domestic  felicity  whilst  waiting  for  my  breakfast :  but  unluckily  the 
sight  of  the  breakfast-table  had  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  somewhat 
interfered  with  the  romantic  dreams  in  which  I  should  have  been  lost. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  been  twenty-five  years  younger,  the  breakfast-table 
would  not  have  obtruded  itself  upon  me  as  perseveringly  as  it  did  ; 
but  at  fifty,  habit  becomes  a  tyrant. 

The  old  clock,  with  a  whirr  and  a  clang,  announced  the  hour. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight !  nine  !  !  ten  ! ! !  I 
declare  this  is  too  bad  !     However,  I  suppose  Julia  is  tired  after  her 
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journey.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is  that  she  is  fond  of  dogs.  By- 
the-bye,  where  are  the  dogs  ?  There  is  not  one  in  the  room.  I  never 
knew  them  to  be  out  of  it  before  when  there  was  the  smallest  chance 
of  their  getting  in." 

I  went  to  the  door  and  whistled.  No  dogs  came.  I  went  out  to 
the  front  door  and  whistled.  Still  no  sign  of  the  absentees.  I  went  to 
the  back  door  and  whistled  louder.  From  the  distance  came  a  fainr 
whine,  and  then  a  subdued  and  heart-broken  w^ail  which  I  recognised 
as  Quixote's. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? "  I  said,  and  hastened  out  in  the 
dew  that  still  lay  on  the  grass  in  shady  places,  with  my  slippers  on  — 
a  thing  I  had  not  done  for  years  on  account  of  my  respect  for  that 
potent  sovereign,  the  rheumatism.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  came  upon 
them,  three  forlorn-looking  creatures  with  drooping  ears  chained  to 
three  posts. 

"  Why,  Joe,  you  villain  !  what  have  you  chained  up  these  dogs 
for  ? "  I  called. 

Joe  thrust  his  shining  face  out  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  showed  his 
white  teeth  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Missis's  orders,  sir.  She  sen'  down  word  not  to  let  dem  come  in 
de  house." 

"This  is  a  strange  joke  of  Julia's,"  I  muttered  to  myself  as  I 
returned  to  the  house  with  the  liberated  prisoners  gambolling  around 
me.  "I  have  twenty  times  heard  her  declare  that  she  was  '■  so  fond' 
of  dogs  ;  and  certainly  she  makes  enough  of  that  vile  little  poodle  of 
hers.  Heavens  !  how  I  detest  poodles  !  But  perhaps  she  will  give 
it  up  when  she  sees  a  really  fine  dog.  True,  she  did  object  to  them 
last  night,  when  they  came  rushing  in  tumultuously  to  welcome  me ; 
but  she  was  tired  and  nervous,  and  the  dogs  were  noisy." 

Happening  to  look  through  the  window,  I  saw  laboring  down  the 
avenue  the  four-mule  wagon  which  I  had  despatched  early  in  the 
morning  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  trunks.  "Joe  !  "  I  called,  hurrying 
to  the  door,  "  come  here  !  Quick  !  Send  and  tell  that  wagon  to  stop 
and  wait  under  the  cedar-trees  by  the  gate  till  breakfast  is  over." 

Joe  grinned ;  I  think  he  understood  ;  and  the  next  minute  I  saw 
one  of  his  white-aproned  myrmidons  posting  at  full  speed  towards  the 
wagon. 

"  I  have  been  married  but  a  fortnight,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  deception  !  Shame  !  shame  1  But  what  is  a  man  to  do  ? 
He  must  eat ;  and  if  once  the  trunks  arrive  there  will  be  no  breakfast 
to-day  until  everything  in  them  has  been  overhauled." 

Thus  I  soliloquized,  excusing  myself  for  my  savage  and  heartless 
conduct,  until  the  adorable  Julia  rustled  into  the  room,  carrying  in  her 
arms  a  white,  woolly,  weak-eyed  abomination  that  she  termed  a  poodle. 
The  dogs  were  in  high  spirits  after  their  release  from  "  durance  vile," 
and  the  entrance  of  another  person  gave  them  an  excuse  for  caracoling 
again  around  the  room. 

"  Oh,  those  horrid  creatures  !  How  did  they  get  in  t  They  will 
eat  up  my  poor  dear  little  Fido  ! " 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  Just  put  your  poor  dear  little  Fido  down 
upon  the  rug,  they  will  not  trouble  him ;  and  do  let  us  have  breakfast 
as  speedily  as  possible." 
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"  Well  —  but  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  ; "  delicately  placing  Fido  on 
the  hearth-rug.  But  Fido,  blind  to  his  true  interest,  which  lay  in 
keeping  himself  out  of  sight,  preferred  to  jump  up  on  the  sofa.  This 
unwise  act  attracted  the  attention  of  Blanche,  who,  seeing  an  intruder 
occupying  the  coveted  spot  on  account  of  which  she  had  been  so  often 
punished,  bounded  towards  him  with  open  mouth  —  in  pure  gaiety 
and  goodness  of  heart,  I  am  sure.  But  Fido  construed  it  differently, 
and  fled  hastily  under  the  sofa,  setting  up  a  yell  that  was  echoed  by  a 
shriek  from  his  mistress. 

"  Ah-h-h  !     The  cruel,  horrid  brutes  !     Turn  them  out  at  once  !  " 
"  My  dear,  they  are  very  well-behaved  dogs  ;  they  did  not  mean  any 
harm,  they  were  only  playful.     Now  that  I  have  ordered  them  to  their 
corners,  they  will  be  perfectly  quiet." 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  have  them  in  here.  They  must  go  out  at  once  ;  the 
great,  ugly  brutes  !  " 

(  Ugly  brutes  !  and  this  of  the  finest  dogs  in  the  State  !) 
"My  dear  Julia,  they  are  accustomed  to  staying  in  here,  and  I 
like  to  have  them  about  me." 

"  That  was  when  you  were  an  old  bachelor,  sir,"  playfully ;  "  but 
they  must  stay  out  in  the  yard  now.     I  detest  the  sight  of  them." 

I  rose,  and  reluctantly  banished  Blanche  and  Ponto.  Quixote 
remained. 

"The  other  one  too." 
"But,  my  dear — " 

"No,  my  love  ;  it  must  go,  it  is  the  ugliest  of  all." 
The  poor  Don !   he  did  not   understand  it,    and  his  melancholy 
visage  was  truly  heart-rending  to  look  upon  as  I  shut  the  door  and 
left  him  standing  in  the  front  piazza. 

"  But  Julia,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  fond  of  dogs  ? " 
"  So  I  am,  in  their  proper  place  —  chained  up  in  the  yard." 
Ye  heavens  !  was  this  I  —  I,  Andrew  Forester,  whilom  lord  of  my 
own  domain  ?     And  now,  as  the  poet  saith  — 

"My  own  sad  hands  myself  had  crowned, 
Lord  of  my  own  despair." 

I  was  thankful  that  that  scamp  Fred  was  not  by.     Fortunately,  the 

entrance  of  Joe  just  then  with  a  plate  of  hot  muffins  turned  my 

thoughts  into  another  channel. 

Breakfast  over,  I  said  to  Julia,  as  we  were  standing  by  the  fire  : 
"  It  is  a  lovely  day,  and  I  am  going  down  to  the  barn  to  see  what 

the  hands  are  about ;  will  you  not  come  too,  for  a  walk  ? " 

"  No,  my  love,  not  to-day,  I  think.     It  is  rather  damp.     Don't  mind 

leaving  me ;  I  will  amuse  myself  while  you  are  gone  in  putting  this 

room  to  rights." 

"  Putting  tJiis  room  to  rights  !     What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? " 

"  Why,  everythmg  is  the  matter  with  it !     Just  look  ;  did  you  ever  see 

such  an  accumulation  of  useless  old  lumber .?     Now  here,  I  will  begin 

my  reform  with  this  very  moth-eaten  old  thing !  " 

She  pulled  down  my  poor  old  faded  smoking-cap  as  she  spoke,  and 

before  I  comprehended  the  full  enormity  of  what  she  was  going  to  do, 

it  lay  shrivelling  on  the  glowing  coals. 
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"  Good  heavens  !  what  have  you  done  ? "  I  exclaimed,  endeavoring 
to  rescue  it.  In  vain ;  it  was  now  a  shrivelled,  smoking,  seething 
mass,  from  which  a  slow  blue  flame  arose. 

My  poor  smoking-cap  !  embroidered  for  me  thirty  years  ago  by  skilful 
little  fingers  ! — by  dear  little  fingers  that  for  eight-and-twenty  years 
had  lain,  peacefully  folded,  under  the  shadow  of  the  live-oaks  in 
Clearview  Churchyard  !     But  I  said  nothing  of  this  to  Julia. 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  my  blank  countenance, 
"  you  could  not  possibly  have  worn  that  faded  old  thing,  and  I  will 
make  you  another  and  a  much  prettier  one.  Now  go  to  walk,  and 
you'll  be  astonished  when  you  come  back  and  find  what  wonders  I 
have  done.  But  really  this  furniture  is  too  shockingly  old-fashioned  — 
I  must  have  some  new.     Oak  and  green,  wouldn't  it  be  lovely  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  and  we  will  choose  it  ourselves  when  we  go 
to  the  North  next  summer,"  replied  the  hypocrite,  only  too  glad  to 
defer  the  evil  day. 

I  took  up  hat  and  stick,  whistled  to  the  dogs,  and  set  off  to  the 
barn.  Half-way  there,  I  stopped,  planted  my  stick  in  the  ground,  and 
looked  fixedly  at  the  point  of  it.  Blanche  and  Ponto  were  ranging 
through  the  field,  only  looking  at  me  occasionally  to  see  if  I  were  still 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  Quixote,  who  kept  a  more  careful  eye 
on  my  movements,  came  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"Quixote,  old  fellow!"  I  said,  "I  think  we  —  have  —  put — our 
foot  into  it !  "  which  horrible  piece  of  slang  was  apparently  intelligible 
to  him,  for  he  wagged  his  tail  in  sorrowful  assent- — and  bounded 
away  to  look  after  the  partridges. 

"Julia,  my. dear,"  I  said  on  my  return  to  the  house,  "it  is  a  pity  to 
waste  such  a  delightful  day ;  suppose  we  have  dinner  early,  and  take 
a  ride  this  afternoon.     You  can  ride,  can  you  not }  " 

"  Oh  yes !  I  have  always  been  thought  a  very  good  horsewoman. 
But,  dear,  you  have  not  told  me  what  you  think  of  the  room  ? " 

"  Oh,  beautiful !  "  I  answered  absently,  for  my  thoughts  were  busy 
with  the  fact  that  the  crop  had  fallen  short  of  my  anticipations,  and  I 
had  not  noticed  the  room. 

The  horses  were  led  to  the  door  punctually,  but  Julia  was  not 
ready ;  so  by  way  of  making  the  interval  pass  more  pleasantly,  I 
turned  to  the  mantel-piece  to  reach  down  my  favorite  meerschaum. 
Where  was  it?  Where  were  they  all,  my  pipes  of  high  and  low 
degree  ?  from  the  priceless  meerschaum  that  I  had  colored  myself, 
down  to  the  short  blackened  clay  pipes  that  Fred  and  I  sometimes 
fancied  to  smoke  ?  My  cigar-cases  too  ?  By  all  that  was  aggravating  ! 
they  were  every  one  gone  ! 

"Joe!" 

Joe  presented  himself  at  the  door. 

"Sir." 

"Joe  !  you  varlet !  where  are  my  pipes  ?  " 

"In  de  cellar,  sir." 

"  In  the  cellar  !     Who  put  them  there  ?  " 

"Missis's  «rders,  sir.  She  say  she  won't  have  dem  in  de  dinin' 
room." 
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"  Show  them  to  me." 

I  followed  Joe  down  the  dark  cellar  stairs ;  he  led  me  to  a  corner, 
where,  by  peering  through  the  obscurity,  I  perceived  a  tray,  whereon 
reposed  the  wreck  of  all  my  former  peace.  All  of  them,  huddled 
together  in  wild  confusion.     I  looked,  and  turned  away. 

"I  did  want  to  put  dem  straight,  maussa,  but  she  say,  'Nebber 
mind,  dey  was  ole  rubbish.'  " 

I  groaned. 

"Let  me  out  into  the  light,  Joe." 

The  sympathising  fellow  opened  the  door,  and  I  stood  again  in  the 
light  of  day. 

Our  descent  into  the  cellar  had  roused  Tom,  my  old  cat,  from  his 
slumbers  in  some  unknown  lair,  and  he  accompanied  me  into  the  din- 
ing-room. He  was  a  handsome  creature,  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be  :  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  single  white  hair 
in  his  whole  body.  The  dogs  and  himself  kept  on  excellent  terms — 
except  at  meal-times.  I  took  up  my  station  with  my  back  to  the  fire, 
and  Tom  rubbed  himself  against  my  boots  and  purred  loudly.  Fido 
had  apparently  preferred  the  corner  of  the  sofa  to  his  mistress's  society, 
for  he  still  lay  curled  up  there ;  but  now  he  sat  up  and  growled  at 
Tom.  Tom  put  his  back  up  into  a  wonderful  arch,  and  stood  on  the 
defensive.  Fido  evidently  thought  that  here  was  an  enemy  on  whom 
he  could  safely  show  his  prowess,  so  he  jumped  down,  and,  barking 
violently,  commenced  a  furious  onslaught. 

"  My  fine  fellow,"  I  thought,  "  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake. 
Blanche  and  Ponto  would  hardly  have  condescended  to  notice  you, 
but  you  have  met  j^our  match  now." 

Tom  was  ready  for  him.  I  could  have  parted  them,  but  my  heart 
was  sore  for  the  loss  of  my  pipes,  and  I  looked  on  in  savage  glee. 
There  was  a  scuffle,  a  rolling  over  the  floor,  a  chaos  of  unearthly 
sounds,  and  Fido  fled  yelling  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Why,  at 
this  particular  moment,  in  the  midst  of  my  unfeeling  merriment,  did 
Julia  fancy  to  come  in  ? 

"  Oh,  my  poor  little  darling  !  "  she  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Oh,  you  wicked  monster !  you  have  let  that  frightful  cat  scratch 
my  Fido  !     And  you  are  laughing  at  it !     Have  it  killed,  instantly." 

"Who,  my  dear?     Fido?" 

"  No  ;  the  cat.     Oh,  Mr.  Forester,  how  can  you  be  so  unfeeling  ?  " 

"  It  was  all  Fido's  fault,  my  dear.  Tom  is  a  very  peaceable  cat,  and 
the  best  of  friends  with  Quixote  and  the  others." 

"  Oh,  of  course  you  will  always  excuse  your  own  horrid  pets.  But 
you  must  get  rid  of  that  cat:  it  will  kill  Fido.     I  cannot  endure  cats." 

At  a  sign  to  Joe,  who,  I  suspect,  had  also  been  a  witness  of  the 
combat,  he  removed  the  obnoxious  Tom. 

"  Don't  hurt  him,  Joe,"  I  said  softly.     "  Lock  him  up  in  the  cellar." 

"  Carry  Fido  up-stairs  to  Diana,"  said  Julia,  "  and  tell  her  to  sit  up 
with  him  in  my  room  till  I  come  back." 

We  went  out  to  the  front  door,  where  tlie  horses  were  awaiting  us. 
I  had  had  the  brown  pony  saddled  for  Julia  to  ride ;  it  was  a  gentle 
little  thing  which  I  often  rode  on  shooting  expeditions.  Julia  did  not 
seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
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"  I  don't  like  that  little  stumpy  thing ;  I  would  rather  ride  the  other 
horse,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Marie  Stuart,  whose  temper  had  not  been 
mollified  by  having  been  kept  standing,  and  who  was  now  backing  her 
ears  and  pawing  the  ground  restlessly. 

"  You  could  not  possibly  ride  that  one,  Julia ;  she  is  not  quite  gentle 
enough  for  you  ;  and,  besides,  she  has  never  been  ridden  by  a  lady." 

"That  is  nothing.     I  assure  you  I  ride  remarkably  well." 

"It'll  take  a  wery  puffick  hosswoman  to  ride  dis  mare,"  observed 
old  Daniel,  the  coachman,  who  was  holding  her  ;  "  'specially  dis  evenin', 
'cause  she  is  wery  fractional." 

"  Change  the  saddles,"  said  Julia,  withering  Daniel  with  a  glance. 
"  My  love,  I  really  must  ride  that  lovely  creature  ;  I  have  all  my  life 
wished  for  a  high-spirited  horse  that  paws  the  ground." 

The  saddles  were  changed,  not  without  sundry  wise  shakes  of  the 
head  from  old  Daniel ;  and  we  started.  Marie  Stuart  did  not  like  the 
skirt,  nor  the  unaccustomed  hand  on  the  reins ;  she  arched  her  neck 
and  took  short  steps,  evincing  an  alarming  tendency  to  rear.  Julia 
grasped  the  pommel  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  drew  the 
reins  with  all  her  might.  Marie  Stuart  commenced  to  back,  and  to 
prance  gently  ;  she  evidently  did  not  wish  to  push  things  to  extremities. 

"  Slacken  your  reins !  "  I  cried  ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  Julia  obeyed  ;  so 
off  we  started,  in  good  earnest.  But  Marie  Stuart  was  unreasonable. 
She  would  go  too  fast  when  we,  cantered,  and  she  ivoield  not  walk 
quietly  when  we  slackened  our  pace,  but  kept  breaking  into  a  little 
trot  from  time  to  time.  At  last  I  discovered  that  Julia's  whip  had 
been  tickling  her  all  the  while.  This  source  of  disquiet  being  removed 
by  my  taking  the  whip  into  my  own  possession,  I  ventured  to  remark 
mildly  : 

"  I  thought  you  were  fond  of  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke,  Julia  ? " 

"  So  I  am,  dear ;  very ;  but  in  the  open  air,  of  course,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  I  cannot  bear  it  in  the  house  ;  besides,  it  would  spoil  the 
curtains." 

"  My  deiv  Julia  !  My  curtains  have  been  accustomed  to  it  for  ten 
years ! " 

"  I  daresay ;  but  I  am  going  to  get  new  curtains  ;  and  it  is  best  for 
you  not  to  get  into  a  bad  habit.  You  must  really  give  up  smoking, 
my  love.     I  insist  upon  it." 

I  had  no  outlet  for  my  feelings  but  to  put  my  spurs  pretty  sharply 
into  the  brown  pony. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  head  of  the  avenue,  after  a  strange, 
shambling  manner ;  the  round  red  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  distant 
woods,  and  the  damp  shadows  of  evening  were  falling. 

"  I  think  we  will  turn  now,  dear,"  said  Julia.  "  I  do  not  care  to 
ride  any  farther  this  evening." 

I  yielded  a  joyful  assent,  for  if  there  is  a  thing  that  exasperates  a 
man,  it  is  to  see  an  unskilful  rider  spoiling  the  mouth  of  his  best 
horse.  But  I  was  still  more  glad  that  we  had  turned,  when  on 
reaching  the  house  I  looked  back  and  saw  a  horseman  galloping 
down  the  avenue.  I  guessed  at  once  who  it  was,  and  in  my  inmost 
heart  I  hoped  that  Fred  had  not  seen  us.  It  would  have  been  painful 
to  me  to  think  that  he  had  seen  us  —  my  wife  mounted  on  the  large 
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horse,  and  I  trotting  meekly  by  her  side  on  the  Httle  brown  pony,  I 
received  his  congratulations  with  a  hypocritical  smile  ;  but  my  hopes 
were  dashed  to  the  earth  when  he  asked : 

"  Does  Marie  Stuart  go  well  with  a  lady  ? " 

The  rogue's  keen  eyes  had  seen. 

Fred's  tall  form  preceded  me  into  the  entry,  Wasp  at  his  heels ;  but 
I  stepped  before  him  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  dining- 
room  door. 

"  Fred,  would  you  say  that  Wasp  had  a  sweet  temper  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  stake  my  word  on  it,  Forester." 

"Well,  my  friend,  a  pet  poodle  is  doubtless  inside  there." 

"  A  poodle  !  in  your  house  ! !  Ah  !  I  see.  I  will  give  Wasp  some- 
thing to  do  out  here.  Here,  Wasp !  mind  this,"  flinging  his  glove 
upon  the  floor. 

"Julia  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,  Fred,"  I  said  as  we  drew  up 
to  the  fire.  But  more  than  a  few  minutes  passed,  and  still  she  did  not 
come. 

"  You  have  not  asked  me  to  take  a  cigar,  Forester ;  but  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  helping  myself,  as  usual.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Forester  will 
have  no  objections.  You  wrote  me  that  she  was  one  of  those  miracles 
among  women  who  have  not  the  slightest  objections  to  tobacco- 
smoke. —  Hallo !  where  are  the  cigars  ?  And  your  grandfather's 
swords  ?     And  the  smoking-cap  ? " 

"Hush,  Fred,  not  a  word  of  that." 

He  looked  at  me  compassionately,  and  walked  to  the  window,  but 
I  fancied  I  saw  a  smile  lurking  under  his  moustache.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  confused  noise  in  the  entry,  a  bark,  a  rush,  a  shriek, —  and 
Julia  ran  hastily  in.  Her  dress  had  swept  away  the  glove  from 
Wasp's  guardianship,  and  he  had  resented  it. 

"Mr.  Forester!"  she  cried.  "Another  of  your  horrid  nuisances! 
The  house  is  full  of  them !     I  declare  I  will  not  submit  to  it !  " 

I  was  glad  that  Fred's  broad  shoulders  loomed  out  of  the  recess  of 
the  window  at  this  crisis.  I  introduced  him  as  one  of  my  most 
intimate  and  valued  friends ;  and  Fred  put  on  his  politest  manner,  and 
said  a  quantity  of  amiable  nothings.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  Julia  was 
obdurate ;  she  was  frigid ;  she  responded  to  Fred's  attempts  at  gaiety 
with  the  feeblest  smile.  It  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  rose  to 
take  leave.  Her  farewell  was  even  more  chilling  than  her  welcome  ; 
but  I  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  he  grasped  my  hand  warmly 
at  parting. 

"  Good-night,  old  fellow  !  I  am  afraid  you  won't  see  me  over  here 
quite  so  often.     I  must  be  more  attentive  to  the  planting." 

If  he  had  been  a  woman,  I  know  he  would  have  said,  "  I  told  you 
so." 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  when  I  re-entered  the  room,  "  I  wish  you  could 
have  been  more  polite  to  Fred.  He  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  and  you  don't  know  what  a  good  and  pleasant  fellow  he  is." 

"I  have  no  opinion  of  gentlemen's  'most  intimate  friends.'  What 
do  you  want  with  an  intimate  friend  now  ?  Besides,  he  is  too  familiar. 
He  calls  you  '  Forester,'  without  any  '  Mr.' ;  and  once  I  actually  heard 
him  call  you  '  old  fellow  I '  It  is  disrespectful  to  a  man  of  your  age, 
and  you  ought  not  to  allow  it." 
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"  A  man  of  my  age  !     My  dear  Julia,  I  assure  you  —  "  > 

"  There  you  begin  !  I  knew  your  viost  intimate  friend  would  put 
you  up  to  this  !  " 

"  To  what,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  To  being  unreasonable,  and  harsh  to  your  wife,  and  —  oh,  oh, 
oh  !  I  have  such  a  wretched  headache,  and  this  horrid  old  clock  nearly 
drives  me  frantic.     I  cannot  stand  it !  " 

She  left  the  room  in  tears,  and  I  —  monster  that  I  was  —  let  her  go, 
and  sat  down  to  contemplate  my  misery  in  the  glowing  coals. 


The  great  log  broke  in  half,  and  a  shower  of  coals  fell  upon  the 
hearth.  I  started  up.  The  candles  were  burning  low,  with  long 
flaring  wicks ;  the  fire  had  nearly  gone  out ;  and  dark  shadows  lay  in 
corners,  as  they  always  do  "at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight." 
Quixote  started  up  too,  and  Blanche  and  Ponto  came,  yawning  and 
stretching  themselves,  out  of  their  corners. 

"  Why  dogs,  how  came  you  in  here  ?  Don't  you  know  it's  against 
orders  1 " 

I  looked  up  to  the  mantle-piece.  There  they  all  were  —  were  they 
my  pipes,  or  the  ghosts  of  them  ?  I  took  one  down ;  it  was  real ; 
and  I  filled  it  and  smoked  it.  There  too  were  the  old  smoking-cap 
and  my  grandfather's  swords.     Thank  heaven  !  it  was  all  a  dream. 

"Yes,  Quixote ;  and  I  promise  you  it  shall  never  be  a  reality." 

N.  B. —  Fred  is  now  married;  and  his  wife  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  women  I  have  ever  met  with.  She  has  him  under  complete 
control,  and  the  poor  fellow  all  the  while  thinks  he  is  having  his  own 
way. 

Anne  S.  Deas. 


ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   REVIEW   LITERATURE, 
AND  JOURNALISM. 


NO  subject  connected  with  modern  literature  is  more 
interesting,  or  has  exerted  a  higher  influence,  than  that 
which  we  propose  to  notice  in  this  paper.  For  the  last  fifty  years, 
in  England,  it  has  enlisted  the  first  order  of  talent  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  elegant  erudition  in  every  department  of  learning.  In 
earlier  years  it  attracted  but  little  attention ;  about  the  beginning  of 
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this  century  it  laid  that  broad  and  strong  foundation  on  which  a 
national  taste  was  built,  which  has  given  a  new  phase  to  English 
literature. 

Daniel  Defoe,  born  1661,  died  1731,  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
attempted  anything  like  Review  literature.  In  connection  with  other 
learned  men,  he  started,  in  January  1699,  a  monthly  entitled  History 
of  the  Works  of  the  Learned.  It  was  regularly  issued  for  twelve  years, 
is  an  immense  work,  in  twelve  large  volumes  of  more  than  750  pages 
each.  It  is  a  review  of  the  works  of  many  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  Europe,  in  various  languages,  and  upon  every  subject  connected 
with  science  or  literature.  The  plan  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Defoe,  for  we  find  no  model  that  he  could  have  adopted.  As  its  title 
indicates,  it  is  more  historical  than  are  modern  Reviews  ;  the  authors 
confining  themselves  to  the  labor  of  presenting  the  subject-matter  of 
the  various  works  noticed  rather  than  a  critical  examination  of  the 
subject  treated  of,  or  the  style  and  manner  of  the  authors.  Unlike 
Hallam  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  it  fails  to  analyse 
views,  makes  no  effort  at  just  and  liberal  criticism  or  comparison,  and 
simply  contains  a  brief  but  interesting  synopsis  of  works  inaccessible 
to  any  save  the  frequenters  of  large  libraries.  It  was  doubtless  useful 
and  instructive,  but  it  has  left  little  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader,  or  even  of  the  student. 

The  Tatler  was  begun  in  Ireland,  by  Steele,  with  the  assistance  of 
Swift.  Addison  afterwards  became  a  contributor.  It  was  a  tri- 
weekly, commenced  in  April  1709,  and  continued  until  January  17 11. 

In  March  17 11,  The  Spectator  was  started.  Addison  was  its 
leading  contributor,  and  the  most  popular  writer  for  its  pages.  His 
style  is  pure  and  simple,  his  sensibilities  nice  and  delicate,  with  more 
moral  sentiment  but  less  talent  than  Swift,  with  more  refinement  but 
less  humor  than  Steele.  It  was  published  daily,  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays,  and  was  continued  to  December  17 14.  The  Spectator  \\q\(\. 
at  one  time  a  high  rank  in  English  literature,  and  in  its  mission 
performed  good  service ;  its  satire  was  beneficial,  its  style  improved 
the  taste  of  readers,  its  sentiments  refined  the  public  mind ;  but  its 
light  has  now  paled  before  brighter  suns.  It  exhibits  but  little  learning, 
which  was  in  accordance  with  its  purpose.  The  Latin  or  Greek 
quotation  at  the  head  of  each  article  is  the  best  feature  the  papers 
present.  The  Guardian  was  a  contemporary  publication  with  the 
Spectator;  but  it  became  a  political  paper  under  the  editorship  of 
Addison  and  others.  It  was  discontinued  in  17 14.  The  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Guardian  tri-weekly  made  up  the  eighth  and  last 
volume  of  the  Spectator. 

Thirty-six  years  after  the  death  of  the  Guardian,  we  encounter  a 
new  class  of  periodical  literature,  with  no  improvement  upon  the 
Spectator.  In  1750  The  Rambler  made  its  first  appearance,  sustained 
almost  entirely  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  contained  little  humor  or  sprightli- 
ness,  and  is  to  be  chiefly  prized  on  account  of  the  fine  religious  feeling 
which  fills  its  pages,  and  which  was  so  characteristic  of  its  principal 
contributor.  The  Rambler  was  followed  by  The  Adventurer,  edited 
by  Hawkesworth,  a  mere  imitator  of  Johnson,  with  none  of  his 
sterling  sense.     The  World  was  published  soon  after  the  discontinu- 
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ance  of  the  Adventurer.  It  was  edited  by  Moore,  a  dramatic  writer 
of  no  talent  either  for  the  drama  or  the  editorial  chair.  It  was, 
however,  more  amusing  than  the  Advaiturer.  Then  came  The  Cofi- 
7ioisseur,  which  is  only  remembered  as  containing  a  number  of  papers 
by  the  poet  Cowper,  who,  notwithstanding  his  melancholy  temper, 
was  inferior  to  no  humorist  of  his  day.  The  Idler,  by  Dr  Johnson, 
which  closed  in  1758,  was  the  last  of  this  class  of  periodical  literature. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  about  this  time  a  decided  improvement 
manifested  in  periodic  literature.  Essays,  criticism,  and  the  higher 
order  of  imaginative  writing,  sought  other  avenues  to  the  public  mind 
than  those  we  have  been  considering.  We  observe  the  Magazines 
and  Reviews  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
attracting  more  attention  and  patronage  from  the  public.  Between 
1760  and  1784  The  Gentleman'' s  Magazine  had  acquired  a  popularity 
and  possessed  a  merit  above  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the  same  field ; 
it  was  sustained  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  the 
oldest  Magazine  in  England.  Its  publication  had  been  commenced 
in  1730,  but  it  was  slow  in  coming  into  notice.  It  was  the  first  paper 
which  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  Magazine,"  and  Dr.  Johnson  was 
the  first  to  recognise  the  word  as  applicable  to  a  literary  miscellany. 
It  is  still  alive  ;  and  in  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  as  a 
precious  link  between  the  present  and  the  past  age,  we  hope  it  may 
enjoy  a  long  prosperity. 

About  this  time  The  Monthly  Review  began  also  to  attract  attention. 
It  had  started  in  1749,  and,  like  the  Gefitlejnan's  Magazine,  was 
rather  slow  in  acquiring  celebrity.  It  was  the  first  publication  of  the 
kind  to  which  the  word  "  Review  "  was  attached.  It  was  at  one  time 
conducted  with  great  ability,  and  its  influence  in  politics  as  well  as 
literature  was  felt  throughout  the  kingdom.  Its  Whiggism  and 
Dissent  induced  the  Tory  and  High-Church  party,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  is  influence,  to  establish  The  Critical  Review,  which  was 
chiefly  sustained  by  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  renowned  historian 
Smollett,  with  an  occasional  paper  from  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Monthly 
was  discontinued  in  1844. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years  Magazine  literature  had  been  struggling, 
though  in  the  hands  of  a  few  intellectual  giants  such  as  Johnson  and 
Smollett,  against  many  disadvantages,  the  most  formidable  of  which 
was  the  "  want  of  patronage."  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  splendid  dynasty  of  Reviews  which  rules 
the  confederated  empire  of  English  literature.  No  truth  is  more 
important  or  more  striking  in  the  history  of  modern  English  literature 
than  the  prominence  and  influence  which  the  leading  Reviews 
have  acquired.  They  have  been  selected  as  the  vehicles  of  the  very 
best  thought  and  imagination  of  the  age.  They  are  rich  and 
exhaustless  mines  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge,  through  which  flow 
copious  streams  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  song.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  very  first  authors  and  scholars  of  England  have 
been  contributors  to  the  modern  Reviews,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Macaulay,  Alison,  Sydney  Smith,  Wilson,  James  Stephen, 
Carlyle,  Southey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  Talfourd, 
Lockhart,  Giffbrd,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Hallam,  Campbell,  and 
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Brougham.  Such  a  combination  of  genius  and  learning  decides  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  EngHsh  Reviews  in  every  department  of 
letters.  Their  imprimatur  is  an  author's  passport  to  the  upper 
chambers  of  the  temple  of  letters  and  the  society  of  the  learned. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  literary  paucity  of  the  Magazine  literature 
of  England  sixty  years  ago,  will  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  present 
improvement  in  every  respect.  The  oldest,  and  among  the  ablest  of 
the  class,  is  The  Edinbicrgh  Review,  established  in  1802.  It  may  be 
encouraging  to  the  enterprising  editor  and  the  literary  aspirant  to 
remember  it  was  projected  in  a  lofty  attic  by  two  briefless  barristers, 
Jeffrey  and  Brougham,  each  afterwards  a  Lord  ;  and  a  titheless  parson, 
Sydney  Smith,  who  obtained  a  snug  prebendary,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  the  finest  wit  and  smartest  divine  of  the  age.  It  was 
placed  at  its  beginning  under  the  editorial  care  of  Francis  Jeffrey, 
who  conducted  it  with  distinguished  success  and  marked  ability 
until  the  year  1829.  For  seven  years  it  held  undisputed  literary 
sway,  and  was  without  a  rival  in  political  circles.  During  this  period. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  nearly  every  distinguished  writer  who  with 
him  held  Tory  principles,  were  its  frequent  contributors.  It  began 
by  degrees  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  Whig  writers,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  was  Lord  Brougham;  energetic  as  a  writer, 
eloquent  at  times,  and  as  wonderful  in  grasp  of  thought  as  in  range  of 
knowledge.  Among  its  other  contributors  may  be  mentioned  Horner, 
clear,  strong,  and  comprehensive ;  John  Allen,  who  discussed  grave 
constitutional  questions  with  extensive  learning  and  close  analysis  \ 
Malthus,  the  lucid  expounder  of  the  principles  of  political  economy ; 
Playfair,  a  luminous  star  of  science  ;  Mackintosh,  as  calm,  dignified 
and  clear  amid  the  mazes  of  philosophy,  the  vexations  of  politics,  as 
in  the  realms  of  literature  ;  Sydney  Smith,  exhaustless  in  wit  and 
satire  ;  Macaulay,  learned,  eloquent,  satiric,  as  matchless  in  descrip- 
tive power  as  in  mastery  of  style ;  while  inferior  to  no  one  in  the 
combination  of  mind  and  acquirements  stood  the  editor  himself  The 
political  bias  of  the  Review  drew  from  its  support  some  of  its  earlier 
contributors ;  while  aggravated  by  personal  coolness  and  party  feeling. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  suggested  the  establishment  in  London  of  The 
Quarterly  Review,  designed  as  an  opponent  in  literature  as  in  politics 
to  the  Scotch  organ  of  the  Whigs. 

The  Quarterly  was  issued  in  1809  ;  William  Giffbrd,  well-known  as 
a  scholar  and  a  satiric  poet,  the  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  author 
of  the  Baviad  a?id  Maeviad,  was  its  first  editor ;  in  which  capacity  he 
acted  until  the  year  1824,  when  it  passed  under  the  charge  of  John 
G.  Lockhart,  who  conducted  it  until  his  death.  Scott  furnished  it 
with  some  of  his  best  compositions,  dissertative  and  critical ;  Can- 
ning, the  statesman,  brought  to  its  pages  much  learning,  brilliant  wit, 
and  polished  eloquence ;  Southey,  one  of  the  best  prose  writers  of 
the  age,  was  a  constant  and  vigorous  contributor,  discussing  with 
great  eleganc.e  many  topics  of  interest  in  politics  and  attraction  in 
letters ;  Frere  and  Ellis  possessed  many  accomplishments,  and  were 
not  unlike  in  wit  and  learning,  which  they  abundantly  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  the  Quarterly.  In  addition  to  its  able  political  and 
literary  contributions  —  for  the  Tory  party  always  had  much  talent  and 
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learning,  with  wealth  to  sustain  its  men  of  letters  —  it  was  also  ably 
supplied  with  articles  in  the  various  departments  of  science,  while  its 
valuable  papers  upon  classical  subjects  render  it  especially  delightful 
to  the  scholar. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  was  started  in  1817  in  the  same  political 
interest  and  literary  affiliation  as  the  Quarterly  Review.  Wilson, 
under  his  well-known  no7n  de  plume  of  Christopher  North,  author  of 
Nodes  Ambrosiafice,  and  the  poems  Isle  of  Palms  and  the  City  of  the 
Plague,  and  Lockhart,  were  its  constant  contributors  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  It  was  the  devoted  advocate  of  the  poetic  talent  and 
literary  merit  of  Wordsworth,  who  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  poetry 
to  its  pages.  Moir,  who  wrote  under  the  signature  of  a,  was  one  of 
its  most  spirited  poetic  contributors  ;  and  with  twice  the  genius  as  we 
think,  he  is  not  half  so  well-known  as  Wordsworth.  It  was  in  its 
earlier  days  —  owing  perhaps  to  the  temper  of  Wilson,  for  Lockhart 
was  amiable  —  the  most  violent  of  the  English  periodicals,  and  at 
times  exceedingly  severe  in  its  literary  criticisms.  It  deserves  much 
credit  for  being  the  first  and  most  prominent  periodical  in  introducing 
to  English  men  of  letters  the  literature  of  Germany  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  philosophy  and  the  genius  of  its  poetry.  In  this  respect 
it  is  more  indebted  to  Coleridge  than  to  any  other  author,  he  being  a 
rapturous  admirer  of  Schiller,  and  a  translator  of  some  of  his  best 
productions,  especially  The  Piccolomini  and  Wallenstein.  De  Quincey, 
a  man  of  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship,  almost  peerless  in  his 
genius,  clear,  concise  and  discriminating  in  his  powers  of  analysis 
beyond  any  writer  of  his  age,  was  a  frequent  and  by  far  the  most 
eminent  of  its  many  contributors.  Next  to  De  Quincey  is  Alison, 
the  voluminous  historian,  a  very  frequent  and  elegant  contributor  to 
its  pages  for  many  years,  and  a  reviewer  only  inferior  to  Macaulay. 

In  1820  Thomas  Campbell  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  It  was,  like  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  exponent 
of  Whig  principles.  Campbell  cared  but  little  about  politics  ;  he 
was  a  pensioner  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  thought  it  prudent  to  say 
nothing  against  the  Government.  Giffbrd,  the  keen  satirist,  was  then 
editing  the  Quarterly,  and  the  Tory  poet  might  fasten  his  talons  upon 
some  of  Campbell's  cherished  pieces.  No  poet  dreaded  criticism 
more  than  Campbell :  it  was  his  weakness.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  : — 
"  Somehow  he  wants  audacity,  fears  the  public,  and  what  is  worse, 
fears  the  shadow  of  his  own  reputation."  This  was  true  of  Camp- 
bell, but  Sir  Walter  might  have  added  he  was  the  most  indolent  man 
of  letters  that  ever  lived,  except  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  The 
Seaso7is.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Campbell  edited  the  Magazine 
"  with  a  spirit  and  a  resource  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  of  the 
then  palmy  estate  of  periodical  literature."  The  editor  contributed 
but  little  from  his  own  resources.  The  Magazine  was,  when  Campbell 
took  charge  of  it,  chiefly  adorned  by  the  brilliancy  and  keen  wit  of 
William  Hazlitt,  whose  writings  stand  in  English  literature  like  pyra- 
mids of  polished  diamonds,  reflecting  from  their  many  sides  un- 
clouded rays  of  genius.  Hazlitt  published  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"  Boswell  Redivivus,"  reflecting  with  much  keen  satire  on  Northcote, 
a  poet  and  painter,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Campbell.     They  were 
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published  without  the  knowledge  of  the  editor, —  illustrating  the  system 
he  pursued  in  editing  the  New  Monthly.  Campbell  apologised  to 
Northcote,  saying,  "  That  infernal  Hazlitt  shall  never  more  be  per- 
mitted to  write  for  the  Magazine."  The  editor  quarrelled  with  his 
most  gifted  contributor,  and  Hazlitt's  papers  appeared  no  more  in  the 
New  Monthly.  Hazlitt  was  unpopular  as  a  man,  and  dreaded  as  a 
writer.  He  was  good-natured  enough,  but  his  sharp  and  polished 
Damascus  blade  had  fallen  upon  nearly  every  man  of  literary  fame, 
and  he  held  but  little  fellowship  with  them.  He  was  an  open  and 
undisguised  republican,  and  boldly  espoused  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
even  against  his  native  country.  He  was  unmolested  by  the  arm  of 
the  law,  but  his  fellow-countrymen  despised  him,  and  did  everything 
they  could  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  pen. 

Campbell  continued  to  edit  the  New  Monthly  until  1830.  Notwith- 
standing his  habitual  negligence  it  was  a  brilliant  success,  when  he 
quarrelled  with  Colburn,  the  proprietor,  and  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  Magazine,  which  afterwards  devolved  upon  Bulwer.  The  same 
year,  in  1830,  Campbell  connected  himself  with  another  publisher 
and  started  The  Metropolitan.  In  a  short  time  the  proprietorship  was 
transferred  to  Saunders  and  Otley,  under  the  joint  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Campbell  and  Thomas  Moore.  The  two  poets  soon  retired  ; 
and  Marryatt,  with  his  Peter  Simple,  gave  it  a  celebrity  it  had  never 
enjo3'ed  before.  Theodore  Hook  and  Thomas  Hood  were  also  among 
its  contributors. 

In  1825  The  Westminster  Review  was  ushered  into  existence,  as  the 
organ  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  notwithstanding  his  extravagant 
oddities  of  style,  with  masculine  sagacity  and  indomitable  energy  in 
pursuit  of  his  utilitarian  theories,  was  ably  sustained  by  one  of  the 
very  first  of  English  Reviews,  and  a  train  of  learned,  talented,  and 
enthusiastic  admirers.  Several  attempts  had  been  previously  made 
to  establish  a  permanent  Quarterly  Review  in  London  on  the  Liberal 
side  in  politics  ;  and  now  it  was  that  the  Westminster  stepped  forward, 
even  ahead  of  the  Edinburgh,  W'ith  a  keen  blade  and  stalwart  arm  in 
defence  of  the  Radical  school.  Its  blows  were  struck  deep  and  heavy 
against  what  it  supposed  to  be  existing  evils.  It  was  for  fundamental 
reform  in  the  Constitution.  Reflecting  the  views  of  its  celebrated 
founder,  it  became  at  once  extremely  Radical.  It  advocated  unquali- 
fied suffrage,  free  trade,  the  dissolution  of  Church  and  State,  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  feature  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  complete  remodelling  and  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  The  Westminster  is  the  boldest  and 
most  spirited  of  the  Quarterlies,  and  the  most  democratic ;  it  knows 
no  half-way  house  ;  it  rejects  compromise  and  conciliation  ;  and  seems 
to  defy  opposition,  which  was  very  boldly  offered  by  the  Quarterly. 
It  has  failed  in  some  of  its  great  aims  ;  yet  it  has  taken  a  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  educated  reading  class,  and  is  a  great  favorite 
with  many  of  the  first  literary  men  of  the  country.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  under  the  contributional  care  of  such  men  as  Bentham, 
Bowling,  Thompson,  Roebuck,  and  occasionally  that  strange  and 
mighty  genius,  Carlyle.  This  vigorous  and  original  thinker  has 
dealt  with  his  German  truncheon  heavy  blows  in  right  places  against 
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corruption  and  the  many  morally  bankrupt  social  and  political  institu- 
tions of  England.  Yet  who  can  follow  him  ?  Who  can  describe  him  ? 
At  times  bright  and  clear  as  the  mid-day  sun,  again  as  dark  as  the 
cave  of  Trophonius ;  now  he  walks  abroad  upon  the  open  plain,  then 
he  mounts  some  transcendental  crotchet  and  his  airy  form  is  lost  in 
clouds.  What  does  he  like?  What  does  he  dislike.?  He  has  no 
faith  in  Toryism,  none  in  Whiggism,  and  despises  alike  Liberalism 
and  Radicalism.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  Jus  Divinum  of  kings, 
yet  he  holds  that  some  men  are  born  to  rule ;  he  is  for  universal 
reform  and  emancipation  from  the  powers  of  king-craft,  yet  he  gloats 
over  absolutism  with  rapt  enthusiasm.  He  can  detect  the  disease  in 
the  body  politic  and  prescribe  the  remedy,  but  he  would  withhold  the 
ministrative  hand.  Yet  Carlyle  is  a  powerful  working  genius  ;  he  has 
his  mission.  While  his  gigantic  intellect  sits  enshrouded  in  clouds, 
let  his  finger  point  to  abuses,  leaving  other  agents  to  apply  the  correc- 
tive ;  let  him  agitate  the  public  mind  as  the  winds  do  the  ocean,  and 
leave  the  billows  as  they  subside  to  placid  waters  to  find  purification 
in  Nature's  self-adjusting  laws. 

Returning  to  the  Westminster,  we  remark  that  Bentham  died  in 
1832,  since  which  time  James  Mill  has  become  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  of  his  disciples,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Review.  At  the  present  time,  apart  from  the  Ben- 
thamism, of  which  the  reader  will  discover  but  little,  the  Westminster 
is  equal  to  any  of  the  periodicals  in  philosophic  and  historic  papers  ; 
their  range  is  co-extensive  witlr  science,  politics,  and  literature  in  their 
largest  sense  ;  and  its  contributors  as  a  class  are  inferior  to  no  Review 
writers  in  England,  perhaps  to  none  in  the  world. 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  periodical  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  reform,  though  it  indulges  in  literature  and  politics.  In 
every  department  it  is  ably  sustained,  and  has  effected  much  good. 
Dr.  Price,  a  distinguished  Baptist  clergyman,  was  for  many  years,  and 
is  perhaps  still,  its  editor.  At  one  time  Robert  Hall,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pulpit  orator  in  England,  and  John  Foster,  one  among 
her  ablest  divines  and  most  erudite  scholars,  were  among  its  regular 
contributors.  In  an  opposite  school  stands  The  Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review,  the  organ  of  the  High-Church  Tory  party ;  bitter 
and  severe  in  tone,  less  ably  conducted  than  the  Eclectic,  and  exer- 
cising less  good  as  it  displays  less  philanthropy. 

We  have  designed  in  the  above  brief  notice  of  the  English  Reviews 
to  call  attention  to  their  influence  upon  political  questions,  as  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature.  Some  of  them  profess  to  be  radical  in 
politics,  yet  their  radicalism  has  not  been  hurtful.  They  all  represent 
the  educated  classes  of  the  country ;  their  contributors  are  scholars 
or  statesmen,  and  frequently  unite  the  qualifications  of  each.  We 
will  glance  at  their  influence  in  a  few  instances.  The  foreign  policy 
of  Pitt  and  his  successors,  which  sent  England  on  a  twenty-five  years' 
crusade  to  fight  the  battle  of  absolutism  on  the  Continent,  en- 
countered the  fiery  logic  of  Fox,  the  dazzling  declamation  of 
Sheridan,  the  analytic  reasoning  of  Tierney,  the  grave  rebukes  of 
Grey,  and  the  sound  sense  of  Whitbread.     At  a  later  day,  when  the 
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suicidal  hand  of  Castlereagh  humbled  the  power  of  England  at  the 
Holy  Alliance,  Brougham  made  the  land  echo  with  the  English 
love  of  liberty;  and  Canning  in  1823  protested  against  the  acts  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  and  the  next  year  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Ministers  had  refused  to  become  a  party  to  a  new 
congress  of  the  Allies.  Romilly  was  considered  a  Radical  in  1809, 
when  by  his  great  legal  knowledge  and  graceful  eloquence  he  exposed 
the  bloody  criminal  code  which  a  dark  age  had  left  as  a  cloud  over 
civilisation.  Mackintosh  resumed  the  work  in  18 19,  carried  a  Radical 
motion  for  inquiry  over  the  heads  of  the  Ministers,  and  pressed  it 
near  that  consummation  which  Brougham,  Williams,  and  Denman 
accomplished  at  a  later  day.  Such  was  Radicalism  ;  but  it  was  reform, 
and  boldly  conspicuous  stood  the  Radical  Reviews  in  behalf  of  the 
great  measures  alluded  to.  Brougham,  not  forgetting  the  importance 
of  educating  the  masses,  not  content  with  writing  tracts  and  making 
speeches  before  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  publishing  articles  in 
Penny  Magazines,  joined  with  Horner  and  Mackintosh  and  Jeffrey  in 
most  elaborate  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  influence  through 
the  avenues  of  literature  the  higher  orders  of  society  upon  great 
questions  of  State.  Shall  we  further  illustrate  how  the  enginery  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  received  most  efficient  service  from  the  English 
Reviews,  not  by  appeals  which  would  arouse  the  passions  of  the 
populace  —  they  rarely  read  the  Quarterlies  —  but  by  influencing  the 
solid  minds  of  the  upper  circles  ?  Let  the  reader  refer  to  the  luminous 
articles  which  cover  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Westtninster 
Reviews. 

Here  we  would  remark,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  beneficial 
influence  resulting  from  the  talent  and  learning  employed  in  English 
Review  writing,  a  just  criticism  demands  that  we  should  say  in  a 
literary  sense  it  is  liable  to  some  objections.  Such  writing  improves  a 
large  class  of  readers  who  will  never  acquire  profound  scholarship, 
or  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  become  thoroughly  read ;  but 
with  the  writer  it  is  unfavorable,  both  to  completeness  and  to  depth  of 
knowledge.  The  calm  contemplation  and  patient  investigation  of  the 
philosopher  will  not  be  so  readily  exhibited  in  brief  essays,  on  topics 
often  of  temporary  interest ;  and  if  on  questions  of  grave  philosophy, 
the  most  extended  and  profound  views  are  rather  suppressed,  or  but 
slightly  touched.  Periodical  writing  also  tempts  to  exaggeration  in 
style  and  sentiment.  It  is  perceptible  in  some  of  the  best  English 
Reviewers,  who  at  times  appear  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
writing  striking  and  captivating  Magazine  articles  for  popular  effect. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  Macaulay  and  Alison  impaired  their  talent 
for  great  historical  productions  by  the  early  and  constant  training  in 
Review  writing  to  which  they  so  assiduously  directed  the  energy  of 
their  minds.  We  do  not,  however,  in  noticing  the  influence  of  Review 
writing,  overlook  the  fact  that  it  has  enlarged  and  beautified  the  sphere 
of  English  literature  in  material  as  well  as  in  spirit,  by  drawing  from 
other  languages  and  imbibing  the  teachings  of  other  countries. 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italj^,  have,  through  such  channels, 
poured  their  fountains  of  philosophy  and  poetry  along  the  fields  of 
English  literature,  fertilising  the  soil  and  beautifying  the  land  with 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  flower. 
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We  will  now  notice  the  influence  of  Journalism,  which  belongs  to 
another  class  of  literature  ;  with  functions,  as  we  will  see,  sometimes 
allied,  though  frequently  differing.  It  has  more  immediate  as  well  as 
diffusive  influence  upon  the  popular  mind  than  the  Reviews.  It  is 
more  accessible  to  the  mass  of  readers ;  its  moral  and  literary  tone 
is  less  exalted.  Its  papers  have  a  lower,  though  a  broader  sweep, 
being  directed  to  the  interest  and  feelings  of  the  times  in  which  all 
are  concerned,  though  they  occupy  the  attention  of  the  public  for  a 
briefer  period,  and  are  forgotten  amidst  the  whirl  of  business  and  the 
absorption  of  the  workshop  and  the  counting-room.  Its  influence 
upon  literature  is  less  ennobling  and  elevating.  Journalism  is 
necessary  for  the  public  mind,  and  with  Reviews  forms  a  healthful 
mixture  for  all  classes  if  judiciously  prepared  and  used;  especially 
political  journalism  ;  it  works  a  powerful  if  not  a  controlling  influence 
upon  the  destiny  of  nations.  In  republican  governments,  political 
literature  in  the  columns  of  daily  newspapers  is  the  most  potent  agent 
that  exists  either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  oftener  for  the  latter,  from  its 
proclivity  to  pander  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  populace, 
prone  as  they  are  to  turbulence  and  the  love  of  excitement. 

Many  of  the  English  journals  are  purely  literary,  and  have  no 
influence  in  the  political  world.  They  are  designed  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  cultivation  of  the  people,  and  are  acceptable  to  all  classes. 
The  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  the  effort  to  cheapen  books  by  abridgments  and  expurgations, 
have  extended  rather  than  elevated  English  literature ;  but  to  this  no 
one  can  object,  for  in  being  thus  extended  it  is  not  depressed.  Charles 
Knight's  Pen?iy  Magazi?ie,  the  Saturday  Magazine  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Useful  Knowledge,  Chambers's  Edinburgh  journal,  with 
many  others,  have  exercised  vast  good  in  cultivating  the  public  mind 
and  diffusing  a  high  moral  and  religious  feeling  among  the  masses. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  they  have  afforded  pleasant  reading  and 
instruction  to  all  classes. 

The  great  machinery  for  moving  the  thoughts  of  men  is  the  weekly 
and  daily  press ;  not  by  or  through  the  influence  of  literature,  but 
through  the  excitement  of  the  feelings  and  the  common  wants  and 
interests  of  men.  From  the  days  of  Wilkes'  North  Briton  to  those 
of  Punch,  a  mass  of  newspapers  have  borne  upon  their  swelling  tide 
the  cause  of  popular  rights ;  bearing  them  on  from  victory  to  victory, 
and  in  many  instances  to  a  final  triumph.  They  cannot  be  noticed  in 
detail,  but  only  as  they  have  stood  out  from  the  mass  with  peculiar 
merit  or  influence.  The  Journals  historically  are  older  than  the 
Reviews  ;  but  in  many  instances,  notwithstanding  the  superior  moral 
and  literary  qualities  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  they  have  worked 
in  the  great  cause  of  English  Reform  most  harmoniously.  From  1770 
to  1830,  as  is  well  known,  the  English  Ministry,  with  all  the  power  of 
Church  and  State,  were  swayed  by  the  enemies  of  reform.  During 
this  period,  and  even  much  later,  what  mighty  principles  of  reform 
have  shaken  the  English  body  politic,  under  the  sharp  musketry  of 
the  weekly  and  daily  papers,  and  the  heavy  and  steady  cannonading 
of  the  Quarterlies ;  while  Ministries  were  trembling  from  the  reverbera- 
tion.    In  the  treason  trials  of  1794,  when  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall, 
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and  their  associates,  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower ;  when 
Erskine  at  the  bar,  and  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stood  by  the 
people  in  this  crisis  of  their  liberties  ;  in  1806,  when  Romilly  originated 
the  movement  for  breaking  down  the  bloody  penal  code  to  which 
we  previously  alluded,  with  the  influence  subsequently  of  Horner, 
Mackintosh,  Jeffrey,  and  Brougham,  which  they  effected  in  1828  after 
a  struggle  of  twenty-two  years  ;  throughout  the  gigantic  struggle  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  O'Connell  and  Sheil  kept  alive  with  the 
heat  of  their  fervid  oratory;  in  1831,  when  Russell  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  celebrated  Bill  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  on  which  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  the 
speech  which  crowned  his  fame,  when  the  Iron  Duke  with  the  whole 
Ministry  resigned,  and  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  invoked  to 
sustain  the  rotten-borough  system,  with  its  frauds  and  injustice  ;  when 
a  new  Parliament  was  summoned,  the  resigned  Ministers  recalled,  and 
the  bill  which  the  Peers  had  defeated  was  again  introduced  and 
ultimately  became  a  law,  through  a  conflict  the  like  of  which  England 
had  not  seen  since  the  Revolution  of  1688;  through  the  vast  struggle 
of  honest  men  for  reform  and  justice  in  the  affairs  of  India,  from  the 
day  when  Burke  made  the  old  oaken  arches  of  Westminster  reverberate 
with  his  philippic  against  Hastings,  to  the  day  when  Thompson's 
lightning-like  eloquence  blazed  in  the  India  House  in  behalf  of  the 
Rajah  ;  amid  the  civil  convulsions  and  riots  which  agitated  the  English 
people,  and  rocked  the  granite  foundations  of  the  throne,  until  right 
triumphed  over  prerogative ;  and  during  the  protracted  struggles  of 
the  people  against  the  rigor  of  the  corn  laws,  when  Cobden,  Villiers, 
Thompson,  Bright,  Bowring,  W.  I.  Fox,  Elliott,  James  Montgomery, 
Paulton,  George  Wilson,  and  Huskisson,  were  for  more  than  seven  years 
engaged  in  battering  down  the  legal  barricades  against  food  for  the 
million,  when  Peel  and  Wellington,  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
starred  and  gartered  aristocracy  of  England  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Corn  Law  League,  yielded  to  the  demand  of  nature  for  "  cheap  bread  " — 
it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  in  all  these  great  movements  that  the  literary 
press,  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews,  the  most  influential 
of  the  weekly  and  daily  papers,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
behalf  of  reform. 

Reform  in  England  has  been  the  reverse  of  Radicalism  ;  it  has 
been  progressive,  republican ;  undermining  the  ancient  power  of  the 
Crown,  but  not  directed  against  the  Crown  itself.  It  has  been  repub- 
lican progress  reorganising  monarchy  upon  liberal  but  stable  principles  ; 
not  aggressive  democracy,  whose  progress  is  wild  and  indiscriminate 
destruction. 

Among  the  distinguished  journals  which  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  effected  much  good,  with  conservative  principles  and  orderly 
aims  at  reform,  are  The  Register,  The  Examiner,  and  The  Spectator.  The 
first  was  started  by  William  Cobbett.  We  do  not  follow  him  in  every 
instance  to  the  extent  he  went  in  exciting  the  lower  classes  —  from 
which  he  sprang  —  to  constant  discontent.  He  was  not,  however,  the 
wild  radical  and  agrarian  which  the  High  Church  and  Tory  party 
have  believed  him.  Of  this  party  he  was  once  a  member ;  and  it  was 
said  he  left  it  because  Pitt  refused  to  receive  an  introduction  to  him 
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from  Wyndham.  He  was  right  in  his  opposition  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  Church,  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  Penal  Code ;  but  we  could  not 
have  followed  him  in  his  crusade  against  the  Land  Laws,  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  (which  would  have  prostrated  the  nobility),  nor 
in  his  advocacy  of  Universal  Suffrage  —  the  great  polluted  highway 
of  democracy  to  social  and  political  ruin.  We  consider  on  the  whole 
that  this  much  abused  man,  with  a  strong  but  coarse  mind,  stirred  an 
element  in  the  populace  which,  restrained  and  managed  by  the  edu- 
cated and  conservative  classes,  effected  much  good  in  the  great  Reform 
movements.  We  doubt  not  that  Cobbett  was  a  necessary  representa- 
tive man  in  his  sphere,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
acted. 

The  Examiner  was  established  in  1809  by  Leigh  Hunt,  for  whom 
we  have  always  felt  a  lively  sympathy,  on  account  of  the  repeated 
unjust  prosecutions  against  him,  and  more  especially  the  two  years' 
imprisonment  he  suffered  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  treacherous  and 
sensual  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  during  this  imprisonment  he 
composed  some  of  his  most  touching  poems.  The  Examifier  was 
devoted  to  Reform,  but  represented  the  elite  classes ;  and  displayed 
more  ability,  taste,  and  literary  excellence  than  the  Register.  Its 
elegant  satire  on  public  men  is  almost  inimitable.  Under  the  editor- 
ship of  Fonblanque,  who  wrote  with  extraordinary  force  and  elegance, 
and  with  the  frequent  contributions  of  the  high-minded  though  eccentric 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  always  ardent  and  keen,  yet  solid  and  logical, 
this  paper  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  front  rank  of  political 
and  literary  journalism. 

The  Spectator  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  political  and  literary 
journals. 

Of  equal  merit  and  success  in  mingled  literary  and  political  effort, 
are  the  People's  Jounial  and  Hoivitfs  yournal.  They  were  especially 
addressed  to  educated  Reformers.  The  Howitts  who  originated  the 
enterprise  were  for  some  time  its  animating  spirit.  One  of  its  editors, 
a  man  of  high  literary  reputation  as  a  writer  on  political  and  social 
questions,  is  extensively  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Priestcraft "  and  "  Colonisation  and  Christianity."  The  educated 
Reformers  of  England  found  in  these  publications  organs  whose  tone 
harmonised  with  their  deepest  and  purest  sympathies,  for  many  of  the 
most  accomplished  writers  contributed  to  their  columns  with  telling 
effect. 

We  would  here  remark  that  literature  in  England  for  more  than 
sixty  years  has  been  working  hand-in-hand  with  great  moral,  political, 
and  social  reform,  and  in  every  department  it  has  been  constantly 
working  out  good  results.  In  poetry,  in  romance,  in  philosophy,  its 
every  votary,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  has  been  laboring  after 
intellectual  eminence  and  practical  social  advancement ;  and  fortu- 
nately for  the  public,  good  literary  men  have  exerted  an  influence 
which  was  readily  acknowledged  and  obeyed.  And  the  old  mother 
country  stands  a  living  monument  of  the  powerful  and  happy  sway  of 
literature  over  every  form  and  feature,  as  well  as  every  interest  of 
society.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  tell  scholars  what 
influence  literature  has  exerted  over  national  destiny,  from  the  palmy 
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days  of  Athens,  when  her  porticoes  and  groves  were  resonant  with 
philosophy  and  poetry;  from  the  time  when  Luther  and  Calvin, 
St.  Bernard  and  Melanchthon,  excited  by  the  power  of  the  pen 
principles  which  are  reforming  the  world,  to  the  period  when  the 
French  literatures  unhinged  the  vast  machinery  of  national  and 
social  organism,  and  brought  on  that  mighty  revolution  which  the 
follies  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  barricades  of  the  Sans-culottes,  and  the 
bayonets  of  the  recusant  Guards,  were,  combined,  insufficient  to  effect. 
It  was,  at  a  later  day,  literature  which  prostrated  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe,  as  it  displayed  the  tri-colored  flag  "Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity,"  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  sent  the  fugitive  monarch  an 
exile  from  the  spot  that  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of  Louis  and  the 
Royal  family ;  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  the  Republic  of  Lamartine, 
the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  the  man  of  letters,  over  the  broken 
fragments  of  a  once  proud  and  powerful  sceptre. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  take  occasion  to  remark  that  literature 
has  exercised  less  beneficial  effects  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
enlightened  country  of  modern  times.  We  had  in  Magazines  and 
Reviews  at  the  North  enough  in  quantity,  but  very  inferior  in  quality. 
The  North  American  possessed  some  elements  of  a  very  high  char- 
acter, but  it  was  degraded  by  abolition,  infidelity,  and  agrarianism. 
Notwithstanding  its  claims  to  scholarship,  it  is  a  driveling  partisan. 
Journalism  at  the  North  has  always  been  low  and  despicable,  with  no 
pretensions  to  literature,  and  no  aim  at  high  and  pure  morality. 
American  literature  has  been  weak  and  trashy  at  the  North,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  At  the  South  it  has  had  much  more  merit,  and  some 
authors  of  rare  excellence.  It  has  had  but  little  Review  literature, 
but  that  of  very  high  order,  pure  and  scholastic. 

Southern  political  journalism  has  far  surpassed  that  of  the  North 
in  the  literary  capacity  of  its  editors,  in  high  moral  teaching,  in  pure 
conservatism.  Literary  journalism  with  the  South  has  scarcely  had 
an  existence.  The  truth  is  not  to  be  ignored :  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  have  never  sufficiently  patronised  nor  appreciated 
Southern  authors.  Southern  men  and  women  are  generally  well 
educated ;  but  after  their  school  and  college  days  have  ended,  they 
devote  too  little  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  general 
pursuits  of  literature.  We  urge  upon  our  people  to  arise  from  their 
mental  lethargy;  appreciate  Southern  literature  with  just  applause 
and  patronage,  and  native  talent  will  flourish  in  all  the  force  and 
beauty  of  culture  and  refinement.  Let  it  be  remembered,  a  people 
of  brave  and  stalwart  soldiers,  a  community  of  large  planters,  cities 
of  merchant  princes  and  skilful  artisans,  will  but  feebly  fulfil  a  great 
destiny  unless  the  mind  is  developed  by  a  high,  ornate,  and  diffusive 
culture,  alike  the  foundation  and  the  crowning  glory  of  national 
greatness.  Politicians  are  feasted,  public  honors  paid  to  military 
commanders,  but  those  who  train  ideas  and  command  thought  are 
unnoticed.  They  are  literary  men  —  let  them  pass  on!  Are  they 
poor  ?  They  become  so  in  your  service,  and  you  despise  them.  A 
Roman  Senator  and  a  distinguised  author  said  with  philosophic  truth, 
applicable  to  this  day  : — "  Sed  7iostra  omnis  vis  in  a?timo  et  corpore  sita  : 
animi  imperio,  corporis  servitio,  magis  ntintur ;  alterum  nobis  cum  dts, 
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alterum  aim  helluis  commune  estp  We  fear  in  a  literary  sense  the 
animi  imperio  magis  uthnur  cannot  be  said  of  the  present  population 
of  the  States.  It  takes  long  years  of  mental  development  and  patient 
culture  to  bring  a  people  to  a  taste  for  the  most  elevated  principles  of 
literature.  Trifling  printed  matter  in  weeklies  may  circulate  for  a 
while ;  but  weaker  than  thrice-skimmed  milk,  it  soon  sickens  and 
disgusts  all  who  touch  it.  No  man  can  prescribe  the  remedy  that 
will  excite  the  vital  spark  in  a  feeble  literature.  It  must  seek  its 
strength  and  energy  and  derive  its  support  from  existing  circum- 
stances. The  soil  must  be  enriched  by  the  foliage  of  many  years  ere 
its  strength  shall  be  sufficient  to  put  forth  a  vigorous  growth.  None 
but  scholars  and  men  of  genius  can  make  a  nation's  literature.  Now 
is  the  seed-time  for  the  South :  the  climate  and  soil  are  propitious ; 
but  a  well-grown  forest  matures  slowly.  In  urging  the  immediate  and 
constant  cultivation  of  a  national  literature,  we  would  crush  the  mush- 
room, but  nurse  the  sturdy  oak ;  we  would  festoon  its  strong  arms 
with  the  evergreen  ivy,  but  eradicate  the  bramble  and  the  briars. 
But  we  cannot  by  a  single  effort,  nor  in  a  brief  period,  create  a 
republic  of  letters.  We  want  scholars,  men  of  true  learning  and 
powerful  grasp  of  thought,  whose  mental  magnetism  will  draw  the 
multitude  along  with  them.  This  literature,  to  exalt  our  civilisation 
must  invite  to  its  shrine  the  learning  of  all  ages  and  every  clime. 
Nor  is  this  all :  science,  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  all  that  pertains  to 
civilisation  and  to  literature,  to  be  good  and  lasting  must  be  based 
upon  efforts  of  moral  and  social  as  well  as  political  reform.  In 
addition  to  purity  and  elevation  of  style  and  sentiment,  it  should  be 
impressed  upon  those  who  have  the  facilities  of  becoming  scholars 
that  long  and  arduous  labor  is  demanded.  "Nothing,"  says  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  "  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor ;  nothing  is  to  be 
attained  without  it."  If  we  reach  excellence,  it  must  be  such  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says  "can  now  be  obtained  only  by  the  labor  of  a  life- 
time ;  it  is  not  to  be  purchased  at  a  lesser  price."  These  words 
should  be  remembered  by  all  who  would  emulate  the  great  men  of 
former  days.  Literature  in  the  South  has  languished  not  for  the  lack 
of  genius,  but  it  has  not  been  directed  with  persevering  energy. 
"  But,"  says  Alison,  "  genius  and  energy  alone  are  not  sufficient : 
courage  and  disinterestedness  are  needed  more  than  all ;  courage  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  envy,  to  despise  the  ridicule  of  mediocrity ; 
disinterestedness,  to  trample  under  foot  the  seductions  of  ease  and 
disregard  the  attractions  of  opulence.  A  heroic  mind  is  more 
wanted  in  the  library  or  the  studio  than  in  the  field.  It  is  wealth 
and  cowardice  which  extinguish  the  light  of  genius,  and  dig  the 
grave  of  literature  as  of  nations." 

W.  Archer  Cocke. 


HISTRY   UV   THE   WAW. 
By  Mozis  Addums. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  Yuneyun.  Nothern  Idee  uv  it ;  Suthern  Idee.  What  the  Thing 
Reely  Was.  Its  Deth.  How  its  Vallybill  life  Might  nv  Hav  bin 
Savd.  Mr.  Sood  and  Maj  Andersiin.  Elswiith  a?id  Elligzandry 
yacksun.      Ondjin  uv  '^All  Qiiiut  Along  the  Potomuck." 

WHETHER  a  Coz  ar  risponsibul  for  the  subsequnt  ivvent,  is,  a 
questun  which  I  leeve  it  to  be  desidid  by  the  Skotch  and 
Jummun  flosofers  ;  but  be  the  cozzes  uv  our  waw  what  they  mought  or 
mought  not  be,  it  ar  certin  the  waw  were  fit  for  and  aginst  the  Yuneyun. 
It's  importunt,  tharfo,  to  detummin  adzackle  what  that  Yuneyun  was,  in 
odder  that  we  may  disagree  (for  thar  is  no  erthly  chanse  uv  our  ewer 
agreein)  about  the  perpriety  or  eltzwise  uv  a  fitin  uv  a  4  thousun  mil- 
yun  dollar  fite  over  it.  For  it  stan  to  rezin  that  ef  a  man  that  call 
heself  smart  undertakes  a  jobb  that  costs  mo'n  it  come  to,  then  that 
ar  man  aint  so  blaimed  smart  arfter  all. 

Now  the  Nothern  idee  uv  the  Yuneyun  was  and  is  pecueliar,  and 
riprezents  it  like  a  speeshees  uv  Goddil  Mitey,  bein'  in  the  shaipe  and 
fom  uv  a  benevvolunt  ole  jentilmun  in  fur-topp  boots,  cockt  hat  and 
Continentul  yunefom,  which  makes  postidge  stamps,  bilds  Kustum 
Housis  whar  thar  aint  no  kustum,  gives  away  the  publick  lands,  and 
pays  Gnu-Inglan  Yankys  a  high  price  for  ketchin  other  peepul's  kod- 
fish  on  the  koast  of  Nufounlan  and  a  sellin  uv  'em  on  thar  oan 
akount.  Which  they  calls  it  a  nersery  uv  seamen  to  fite  the  Brittish 
sailers;  and  akordinly  they  burns  blue  lights  in  the  Waw  uv  12  to  keep 
from  a  fitin  uv  them  saim  Brittish  sailers.  No  wonder  the  Noth  luvd 
the  Yuneyun,  and  was  willin  to  run  the  whole  cuntry  in  det  hirin 
Dutch,  Irish,  Niggers,  Injuns  and  Kenadians,  to  fite  for  it. 

But  the  South  havin  no  nersery  uv  seamen,  and  the  Guvument  payin 
nuthin  to  Missysippy  flatbotemen  fer  ketchin  cat-fish,  didn't  luv  the 
Yuneyun,  but  thot  it  opressive  and  a  holdin  uv  the  Suthern  nose  to 
the  Novy-Skoshy  grindstone,  as  it  was.  But  it  warnt  opressive,  ixsept 
as  the  Vompire  is,  which  sux  your  blood  and  fans  you  sweetly  to  sleep 
all  the  time.  So  the  Yuneyun  Vompire  sukt  all  the  profiits  off'n 
Suthern  prodeuse,  cottun  and  tobacker,  and  fannd  'em  to  sleep  with 
Fedril  offises  and  Erly  Yok  cabbidje-seed  frum  the  Depotmint  uv 
Agryculcher.  Them  was  a  most  injeenyus  seed,  which  passyfide  the 
South  for  menny  a  yeer,  and  done  credit  to  the  cunnin'  uv  the  "  best 
Guv'nmint  on  erth."  Thus  the  life-blood  uv  the  South  uzed  out  uv 
'em  so  plezinly  they  skeersly  knowd  it.  Hents  they  didn't  feel  the 
opreshun  uv  the  Yuneyun  and  didn't  want  to  fite  agin  it.  Ef  they 
had  a  felt  it,  felt  it  bad  —  ef  it  had  hurt  'em  a  heep,  they'd  all  gone 
out  together,  and  the  rezult  would  hav  bin  difrint. 
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The  reel  Yuneyun  was  a  peece  uv  paper,  calld  the  Consecushun. 
The  ritin  on  that  paper  said  that  all  them  that  sined  it  should  be 
equol  partners  in  the  cunsern,  have  a  far  sheer  uv  the  proffits,  and  nar 
one  uv  'em  should  cheet  and  git  the  idvantidge  uv  tother  ones.  The 
South,  bein  what  they  calls  honnerbul,  that  is,  foolish,  had  a  krazy 
Jane  noshun  that,  becoz  the  Consecushun  was  rit  on  parchmunt,  it 
was  a  "sakrid  instermunt,"  and  couldn't  be  tore.  The  Noth  was 
smarter,  and  knowd,  as  Kyarlile  says,  that  the  questun  uv  Rights, 
scratcht  down  on  the  tuffist  kine  uv  sheepskin  or  evin  whit-leather, 
warnt  nuthin  cumpard  to  the  questun  uv  Might.  Knowin  they  had 
the  Might,  they  detummind  to  tar  the  Consecushun ;  and  they  did  tar 
it.  They  nuUefide  the  Fewgitiv  Slaiv  Law  (so-calld  becoz  we  could  git 
very  few  uv  our  niggers  arfter  they  crost  the  line),  and  they  enounst  in 
the  Shecargo  Flatfom  thar  fixt  puppus  to  ixclude  the  South  from  the 
Terrytories  and  to  overtern  the  Supream  Kote.     This  was  Revolushin. 

From  the  very  momunt,  tharfo,  that  Linkum,  the  kandydit  uv  the 
Shecargo  Flatfom,  got  into  power,  the  Yuneyun  was  as  ded  as  Hector, 
and  the  Consecushun  was  slit  up  into  gun-wads.  Yet  the  Noth  has 
the  imperdance,  evin  at  this  late  day,  to  declar  that  the  Consecushun 
has  sufferd  but  one  or  two  Emendments ;  and  thar  is  peepul  at  the 
South  that  brags  about  bein  and  havin  bin  Yuneyun  men  all  the  time. 
These  larst  remines  me  uv  the  ignunt  Hindoos  that  keeps  on  wershipin 
thar  big  EyedoU  arfter  the  dimund  eyes  has  bin  stole  out'n  it.  Thar 
aint  no  Yuneyun,  and  nevvir  kin  be  till  Gabrill  souns  his  hon.  Thar 
may  be  anuther  and  praps  better  fom  uv  Guvmint ;  but  the  "  Yuneyun  " 
is  like  Lazarus  —  it  is  ded  and  it  stinketh.  What's  the  use  uv  a  raisin  uv 
a  hullybilloo  over  a  rottin  korp  ?  We  had  a  heep  better  go  to  wuk  to 
bild  anuther  Consecushun ;  remembrin,  however,  that  ef  Mozis,  the 
meekist  man  in  the  world,  in  a  momint  uv  pashin  bustid  the  rock 
tabils  uv  the  Ten  Cumandmunts,  which  had  bin  rit  by  the  finger  uv 
the  Lord,  thar  is  small  chanse  that  enny  uv  the  "  sakrid  instermunts  " 
prepard  by  humun  hands  will  withstand  the  war  and  tar  uv  humun 
pashins  for  ages.  Nuthin  is  perpetchul  in  this  werld  (onlest  it  is  the 
tung  uv  womun),  not  evin  Yuneyuns. 

So  it  apeer,  on  a  kandid  revue  uv  the  whole  matter,  that,  arfter 
runnin  in  det  4  Billyun  uv  dollers  (not  kountin  the  Stait  dets  and  the 
akounts  not  yit  oddited),  the  Yankys,  instid  uv  savin  the  Yuneyun,  has 
killd  it ;  and  got,  in  plais  tharof,  Lyssis  Grant  and  Nigger  Suffridge. 
Which  wouldn't  a  bin  smart  in  a  Suthern  man  (that  don't  vally  munny 
whar  honner  is  cunserndid),  much  less  a  Yank.  Which  should  teech 
'em  moddisty  ;  but  have  it  ?     Nar  a  time. 

The  vallybil  life  uv  the  Yuneyun  might  uv  hav  bin  sav'd  on  Rarry's 
plan  uv  a  brakin  uv  a  fiery  boss  ;  which  is  the  South  all  over.  Rarry 
throws  him  down,  gits  behine  him,  and  keeps  on  a  tetchin  uv  him  in 
the  flank.  Evry  tiem  he  tetch  him  he  kix  vilently ;  but  findin  that  he 
aint  a  kickin  uv  nuthin  but  the  arr,  and  that  he  aint  a  doin  not  a  pottikle 
uv  good,  he  jest  stops  short  off,  and  lets  Rarry  lay  down  in  tween  his 
leggs  and  nock  his  heels  together  much  as  he  pleezes.  Thar  aint  no 
mo  kick  in  him. 

Now,  when  Linkum  wus  illecktid  the  South  was  imfatekly  throwd. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  let  the  hi-sperritid  anemil  kick  agin  the  arr, 
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by  a  lettin  uv  'em  sesede  freely,  and  a  lettin  uv  'em  take  the  fotes  and 
assnuls  at  libbytum,  as  they  say  in  Lattin.  This  would  uv  hav  killd 
Seseshun  ded  as  Hooker's  repputashun  arfter  the  battil  uv  Chansel- 
lersvill.  It  was  tech  and  go  enny^vay  up  to  the  time  Maj  Andersun 
orkyupide  Fort  Sumptur.  That  was  a  tetchin  uv  the  Suthern  hoss  in 
the  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  a  placin  uv  yo'  hed  in  reech  u^'-  his 
heels.  You  might  a  knowd  he'd  kick  and  bust  yo'  drottid  branes  out 
for  the  time  being.  But  you  would  do  it,  and  the  rezult  is  befo  you  ; 
and  it'll  be  behine  you  fmm  jinnyrashun  to  jinnyrashun.  Whar's  the 
gold  and  silver  munny  you  uzt  to  jingle  so  sweetlv  in  yo'  pockits  ? 
Gorn  !— 

Like  a  skuleboy's  tail  —  the  wonder  uv  an  hour. 

Maj  Andersun  tuk  it  all  with  him  the  nite  he  rowed  over  frum  Moaltry 
to  Sumptur.  Littil  he  knowd  what  his  bote  was  lodened  with,  for  he 
had  mighty  littil  sense  ennyway.  In  plais  uv  yo'  merry  gold  and 
silver,  you've  got  yo'  derty  "  frakshnul  currunsy  " —  which  it  feel  and 
look  igzackly  like  a  handful  uv  ole  wass-ness,  and  will  be  wuth  about 
the  saim  ef  you  don't  take  keer. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Sood  was  in  faver  uv  a  treetin  uv  the  South  on 
the  Rarry  plan.  Anuther  akount  sa}^,  that  in  a  sekrit  kawkuss  uv  the 
Rip-up-lekins  in  the  winter  uv  '61,  his  vols  was  loud  for  waw.  I  dunno 
about  that,  but  I  know  me  and  him  went  that  saim  winter  to  hear  Rarry 
when  he  igzibbittid  his  igzibbit  in  Washintun.  He  set  in  a  boxx  close 
to  the  staige,  and  I  sot  in  the  pitt  not  fur  off.  He  wotcht  Rany's 
whole  persedin  with  intents  intruss,  and  I  seen  his  ole  gray  eye  trinkle 
melishusly  when  the  hoss  kickt  and  kep  on  kickin  at  nuthin  —  much 
as  to  say  to  his  cunnin'  ole  soul,  "  That's  the  way  I'm  a  gwine  futto  to 
take  the  wirey  edge  out'n  South  Kaliny,  that's  a  kickin  up  so  jest 
about  this  time." 

Whether  Sood  was  or  wasn't  in  faver  uv  the  Rarry  methud,  this 
much  ar  certin' — he  yeeldid  very  graceful  and  smooth  when  the  9 
Guvners  come  to  Washintun  and  hollerd  for  blud.  They  hollerd  for 
blud,  and  they  got  it ;  and  what's  mo',  they  ain't  got  half  they  are  going 
to  git,  in  my  opinyun.  But  that's  neether  here  nor  thar.  Yes,  'tis 
"thar"  ;  and  I  only  hoap  it'll  stay  "thar,"  and  not  come  this  a  way. 
We've  had  blud,  and  lost  it  till  we  carnt  rest,  and  aint  got  enuff  left 
hardly  to  git  up  a  middlin-sized  nose-bleed.  Certny  we  aint  got  none 
to  shed  in  defense  uv  that  potion  uv  Fillydelfy  that  they  call  "  Northern 
liberties." 

Waw  bein  dittumin'd  on,  Mr.  Sood  he  took  good  keer  that  the  South 
shood  hit  the  fust  lick.  This  he  cunfest  in  a  speach  made  to  a 
serenadin  party  one  nite  when  he  was,  ef  possibul,  a  leetle  tighter 
than  yusual.  He  bamboozled  ole  Jedge  Kamil  and  the  Suthern 
Kumishners,  and  atemptid  to  reinforce  Fote  Sumptur.  Ef  he  had 
reinforcd  it,  it  wood  a  bin  all  rite,  for  he  would  a  had  po  littil  South 
Kaliny  by  the  goozle,  what  he  could  a  choked  her  to  deth  in  a  minnit 
—  at  leest  he  thought  so.  Ef  he  failed,  he  knew  he  could  only  fail  by 
the  "Rebuls"  a  firin  on  the  ole  flag,  and  this  would  draw  foth  a 
univussul  bust  uv  indignashun  frum  the  mitey  Noth.  Verely,  it  were 
a  smart  trick,  werthy  uv  a  man  what  had  taught  skule  in  Jorjy.     I 
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ofting  wunderd  what  his  Suthern  rellatifs  thought  uv  this  trick. 
The  innosent  werld,  that  missyjenatith  not  and  hath  no  mullatter 
orfins,  prehaps  will  nuvver  know. 

So  Sood  fetcht  on  the  waw ;  but  he  wouldn't  a  had  to  fotch  it  ef  Maj 
Andersun  had  a  had  some  sense.  Them  2  is  the  poxymit  orthers  uv 
the  (he  !  he  !)  "Rebelyun  "  (he  !  he  !)  The  old  flag  was  fired  upon, 
the  onpardinnubble  sin  were  cummittid,  the  Rubycun  crost,  waw  declard 
and  Fote  Sumptur  redused  by  Bewrygard.  Great  was  the  rucktion, 
Noth  and  South.  As  when  Hell  pops  and  the  devvils  rise  up  like 
smoke  from  a  tar-kill ;  or  as  when  Blakwater  Creek  at  Lynchbug  is 
swelld  by  a  fresh,  and  the  mud  biles  and  speus  up  from  the  bottum 
like  Madness  makin  mortar,  so  the  whole  country  riz  and  biled  and 
speud  in  feerful  flukshun  and  bellidgerent  bobbery.  I  kinnot  do  jestis 
to  the  scene.  Grealy  mought ;  but  that  ar  man  Abbitt,  what  rote  the 
Histry  uv  Bonypart,  he  certny  kin.  Sevril  pussuns,  both  Noth  and 
South,  will,  I  fear,  pervale  upon  tharselves  to  try. 

Waw  bein  declard,  thar  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  them  that 
had  no  mo  idee  uv  fitin  than  uv  a  goin  to  heven,  that  the  fitin  should 
cummenst  at  wunst.  The  Gnu-Yok  Tryhme  peepul  was  ispeshly  eegur 
for  the  fray ;  and  evin  Mr.  Chars  Sumner,  tho'  skeersly  rekuvvud  from 
a  attact  uv  cane-break  fevir,  which  attacktid  him  on  the  head  some 
yeers  agoe,  was  spilin  for  someboddy  else  to  fight.  Preechurs  uv  the 
Gospil  (much  gospil !)  roard  like  the  bulls  uv  Bashan  for  the  murderin 
to  begin.  Evryboddy  on  both  sides  wantid  the  thing  to  be  wound 
up  in  a  jiffy,  so  they  mought  git  to  makin  money  agin.  They  found, 
howevver,  that  waw  was  like  going  to  Kollitch  —  it  requide  4  yeer  — 
Freshmun,  Soffnio,  Junyer  and  Seenyer,  and  was  a  ixpensiv  eddicashon. 

So  they  got  at  it  quicker'n  they  ought  to.  Stid  uv  trainin  a  long 
time,  like  prize-fiters,  they  went  to  wuk  befo  they  hardly  knowd  how 
to  kok  a  gun.  The  Fedrils  (hah  !  "  Fedrils  ")  persippetatid  a  kollum 
into  Elligzandry  at  ded  uv  nite  ;  at  day-break  Elzwuth  pulld  down 
Jacksun's  flag ;  two  minnits  arfterwuds  Elzwuth  was  ded,  and  Jacksun 
too.  The  Yankys  throde  oiit  pickits,  and  the  pickits  begun  to  thro 
up  the  gost  with  straindge  rappidity.  The  sperrit  uv  Jacksun  was 
at  wuk.  Hence  the  misterius  motallity  among  the  pickits,  which 
okashund  the  ritin  uv  the  sellybratid  poim  "All  Quiut  Along  the 
Potomuck  To-Nite,"  which  Lemar  Fontin  swo'  he  rote  it.  Nar  a  tiem 
he  didn't  rote  it. 
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OUR   second   day's  journey  across  the  boundless,  monotonous, 
treeless,  ever   ascending  surface  of  a  high  rolling  prairie  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

The  first  day's  travel  had  so  exhausted  the  four  wretched  horses, 
and  still  more  miserable  looking  baggage-mules,  that  it  seemed  almost 
hopeless  to  think  of  their  accomplishing  the  sixty  miles  of  sandy 
road  which  must  be  traversed  ere  we  could  reach  the  railroad  terminus. 
But  necessity  compelled  us  to  reach  this  point  before  the  evening  of 
the  following  day ;  for  the  cars  only  ran  tri-weekly,  connecting  with 
the  New  Orleans  steamers  at  Galveston,  and  urgent  business  was 
hurrying  us  northward. 

The  tedium  of  the  previous  day  had  been  in  some  degree  beguiled 
by  circumstances.  In  one  place  a  house  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  a  woman  who  had  outlived  seven  hus- 
bands, each  one  of  whom  had  lost  his  life  by  violence  ;  in  two  instances 
the  murderer  of  the  former  husband  becoming  his  successor,  and  the 
consoler  of  the  bereaved  widow ! 

Our  dinner  stoppage  on  Peach  Creek  had  afforded  no  little  amuse- 
ment also.  The  "  public  "  was  a  large  two-storied  house,  with  a  long 
gallery  in  front,  and  within  and  without  made  an  impression  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  very  unusual  among  houses  of  entertainment  in  that 
region. 

The  hostess,  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  greeted  us  civilly,  and  I  began 
my  conversation  with  her  in  the  stereotyped  question  I  had  found  so 
serviceable.     "  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Texas .-' " 

"  Nigh  about  thirty  years.  I  was  one  of  the  women  who  walked  to 
the  Brazos,  before  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto." 

This  was  interesting ;  and  meaning  to  be  very  courteous,  I  proceeded 
in  the  blandest  manner  to  congratulate  her  on  the  great  improvement 
that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  country  during  her  residence  there, 
especially  in  the  increase  of  population.  But  the  irrepressible  wild 
element  in  all  the  early  settlers  and  "  old  Texans  "  was  strong  in  her, 
and  rising  from  her  seat  she  almost  startled  me  by  the  energy  with 
which  she  replied,  "  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  don't  like  so 
many  people  around ;  I  likes  a  plenty  of  room.  Why,  we've  got  neigh- 
bors in  four  miles  of  us  now ;  and  I  tell  my  old  man,  if  they  git  any 
closer  I'll  be  like  Dan'l  Boone  :  I'll  jist  mount  my  pony  and  travel 
till  I  find  some  place  that  ain't  so  crowded."  Then  sinking  down 
again  into  her  seat,  she  said  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  consoling  herself, 
"  It's  a  good  thing  they  can't  come  no  closer,  for  we  own  all  the  land 
for  three  mile  on  both  sides." 

After  a  short  pause  came  the  question  which  never  failed  to  be  asked 
us,  "  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  Virginia." 

"  What  part  of  Virginny  ?  " 
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"  From  the  Valley." 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  experience  taught  us  to  expect  that 
the  next  interrogatory  would  be  concerning  our  acquaintance  with 
"old  man  Jenkins,"  or  "Pete  Snowden,"  or  some  other  individual  "who 
come  from  Virginny  to  Texas  and  settled  on  the  Brazos  twenty  year 
ago."  But  this  time  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  being  asked,  in 
a  tone  of  much  interest,  "  Did  you  ever  see  the  Natural  Bridge  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  many  a  time." 

"  Well,  now  !  do  tell  me  the  truth  about  it :  did  the  Yankees  burn  it 
down  ?     We  hearn  they  did." 

How  should  I  reply  and  keep  my  countenance !  If  I  opened  my 
lips  I  must  laugh,  and  there  is  no  more  deadly  offence  to  a  Texan 
than  the  idea  that  you  see  anything  amusing  about  him.  My  per- 
plexity was  great,  for  there  sat  the  questioner,  solemn  and  silent,  wait- 
ing for  the  desired  information. 

To  my  intense  relief,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
contradicting  the  gravity  of  his  manner,  answered  for  me,  "  No, 
Madam  ;  they  set  fire  to  it,  but  it  wouldn't  burn." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it ;  for  I  thought  it  was  too  mean  to  burn  sech 
a  curiosity  as  I've  hearn  it  was." 

Just  then  the  driver  called  out  "  All  aboard  !  "  and  we  hurried  out, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  vent  to  our  suppressed  mirth,  and  waking 
the  echoes  with  our  laughter  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  hearing  from 
the  house. 

But  to-day  nothing  had  so  far  occurred  to  give  the  least  touch  of 
romance  or  interest  to  our  journey.  A  slight  norther  in  the  morning 
had  caused  some  apprehension  of  a  storm,  but  had  passed  over  with- 
out serious  consequences,  only  rendering  the  temperature  more 
pleasant. 

The  road  over  which  we  travelled  was  little  used.  We  met  no 
human  creature,  and  in  some  places  the  track  was  almost  obliterated 
by  the  prairie  grass.  None  of  our  party,  not  even  the  driver,  had 
ever  travelled  over  our  route ;  but  he  had  received  minute  directions 
in  the  morning,  and  with  the  Indian-like  sagacity  of  a  prairie-trained 
man,  seemed  perfectly  certain  of  finding  his  way  so  long  as  he  could 
see  the  sun  "to  take  a  course  by."  Now,  however,  the  lengthening 
shadows  indicated  that  we  had  not  many  more  hours  of  daylight,  and 
we  still  seemed  far  from  our  destination. 

We  had  eaten  our  dinner  at  mid-day,  had  bought  water  for  the 
animals  at  a  Dutchman's  ranch,  and  the  gentlemen  had  derived 
some  amusement  by  trying  an  occasional  shot  with  their  pistols  at 
the  prairie  hens  in  the  grass. 

Now,  thoroughly  weary  and  anxious,  we  sat  silent,  if  not  sullen ; 
the  heavy  blows  of  the  driver  urging  on  our  tired  team  eliciting 
responsive  groans  from  us  —  not  of  sympathy  —  we  were  past  all 
such  weakness,  but  of  savage  despair  that  the  stinging  lash  scarcely 
seemed  to  quicken  our  speed  for  a  second.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  were  longing  for  adventures  with  the  inconsiderateness  of 
hot-blooded  youth.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  "  an  adventure  " 
is  a  mild  name  for  some  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  occa- 
sions great  perplexity  and  exertion  to  the  men,  and  equal  alarm  and 
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discomfort  to  the  womenkind  participating  therein.  Our  sole  wish 
was  to  get  on.  But  we  were  destined  to  have  both  patience  and  nerves 
sorely  tried  before  reaching  our  sleeping  station. 

We  had  been  for  several  hours  approaching  a  belt  of  timber,  which 
in  Texas  always  indicates  a  river-bed ;  and  on  rising  the  crest  of  a 
hill  just  before  sunset  the  driver  exclaimed  joyfully  that  we  were  near 
the  ford  of  the  Lavacca  river,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  our  evening 
destination.  All  felt  a  sense  of  relief  at  learning  our  whereabouts ; 
but  my  own  heart  beat  somewhat  uneasily,  for  I  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  a  ford,  and  had  recently  had  some  uncomfortable 
experience  in  crossing  a  river.  But  the  driver  assured  us  that  the 
Lavacca  at  this  point  was  not  a  running  stream,  and  the  "  water-hole  " 
neither  wide  nor  deep.  It  was  evident  from  the  muddy  condition  of 
the  road  that  the  cloud  we  had  feared  in  the  morning  had  discharged 
its  contents  in  this  quarter.  We  soon  reached  the  top  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  saw  the  water  just  below  us. 

Our  party  consisted  of  two  gentlemen,  two  ladies,  a  five-months  old 
baby,  negro  nurse,  a  gentleman  driver,  and  negro  boy  with  the  baggage- 
wagon.  As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  caught  sight  of  the  water  they 
determined  to  walk  down  and  find  the  ford.  I  thought  the  hill  very 
ugly,  and  begged  hard  to  walk  with  them.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  in 
human  nature  that  men  always  object  to  their  wives  getting  out  of  a 
vehicle  under  any  circumstances,  if  they  can  find  the  smallest  excuse 
for  keeping  them  in :  so,  of  course,  it  was  "  too  muddy,"  and  they 
marched  off,  leaving  us  to  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  sigTit  of  the  so- 
called  road,  a  frightful  gully  washed  in  the  side  of  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular hill.  The  driver  attempted  to  reassure  us,  put  his  foot  on 
the  brake,  and  we  began  the  headlong  descent.  But  in  an  instant 
there  was  a  tremendous  jerk;  the  driver  sprang,  or  rather  was  pulled, 
from  his  seat,  and  we  seemed  about  to  go  over.  I  was  sitting  in 
front,  and  saw  directly  our  dangerous  situation.  The  left  wheel-horse, 
unable  to  keep  his  footing  on  the  slippery  clay,  had  fallen  in  a  heap  in 
the  deep  gully.  His  companion  was  struggling  and  plunging  in  the 
effort  to  remain  upright,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  leaders,  frantic 
with  fright,  turned  at  right  angles,  and  endeavored  to  dash  up  the 
side  of  the  hill.  We  did  not  scream,  even  went  through  the  form  of 
asking  if  we  might  get  out,  and  in  less  time  than  seemed  possible  were 
standing,  trembling,  but  free  from  danger,  on  the  hillside.  An  ambu- 
lance is  ordinarily  the  most  difficult  of  vehicles  to  get  in  and  out  of, 
and  we  never  could  decide  how  we  extricated  ourselves  so  speedily  on 
this  occasion. 

Meanwhile  the  gentlemen,  surprised  at  our  non-appearance,  came 
back  to  look  for  us,  and  seeing  our  plight  hurried  up  in  some  alarm. 
Their  assistance  enabled  the  driver  to  quiet  the  leaders  and  get  the 
wheel-horses  on  their  feet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vehicle  plunged 
once  more  down  the  hill  and  halted  at  the  water's  edge,  where  the 
gentlemen  stood  waiting  to  help  us  in  again.  "  No,  they  were  not 
going  to  get  in ;  they  would  walk  round  the  edge  of  the  water-hole 
about  a  hundred  yards  down.  No,  we  couldn't  '  go  too  ' ;  too  muddy. 
Nonsense !  There's  no  danger  now.  Get  in,  and  don't  keep  us  all 
waiting;  the  sun  is  down  now."  So,  in  spite  of  nerves  and  fears,  we 
were  bundled  in,  and  they  walked  off. 
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The  water  was  not  very  wide,  and  the  opposite  bank  not  at  all 
steep,  and  we  were  somewhat  comforted ;  but  the  morning  rain  had 
swollen  the  stream  considerably,  and  the  first  few  steps  showed  the 
depth  to  be  much  greater  than  we  had  supposed.  The  horses,  almost 
up  to  their  backs  in  water,  pulled  well,  and  we  were  more  than  half- 
way over,  and  congratulating  ourselves  on  being  quickly  out  of  danger, 
when  there  was  a  severe  jolt,  a  sudden  splash,  and,  almost  before  I 
knew  it,  the  driver  had  put  the  reins  into  my  hands  and  sprung  into 
the  water  in  front  of  us.  What  could  be  the  matter !  One  horse  was 
down  under  the  water,  the  other  apparently  falling,  and  those  in  front 
were  struggling  as  if  in  the  effort  to  retain  their  footing ;  while  the 
contradictory  utterances  of  the  driver  to  himself  and  us,  as  he  stood 
breast-high  in  the  water,  would  have  been  amusing  but  for  our  alarm 
and  his  evident  uneasiness. 

"Keep  still,  ladies;  don't  be  alarmed."  Then  in  a  lower  tone  to 
himself — "  My  conscience,  but  this  is  a  bad  fix  !  "  "  Ladies,  I  assure 
you  there's  no  cause  for  uneasiness.    Good  gracious !  what  am  I  to  do ! " 

Our  immediate  and  great  fear  on  seeing  the  fallen  and  struggling 
horses  was  that  we  had  gotten  upon  a  bed  of  quicksand,  which  is 
often  very  dangerous  in  the  Southwestern  rivers,  especially  after  a 
hard  rain.  But  when  the  driver  assured  us  that  the  bottom  was 
perfectly  firm,  and  we  saw  for  ourselves  that  the  horses  could  not 
upset  us,  we  became  comparatively  easy. 

The  rain  had  washed  out  the  soil,  and  our  progress  was  stopped  by 
a  huge  rock  just  in  our  road  ;  the  fore-horses  had  scrambled  up  on  it, 
but  the  others  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  one,  already  weak,  was  lying 
beside  it  apparently  dying.  Our  gentlemen  were  standing  on  the  bank 
looking  on  in  helpless  perplexity.  Col.  Y.  then  strode  into  the  water 
to  our  assistance,  and  I  forgot  all  fear  for  myself  in  the  dread  lest  my 
invalid  husband  should  follow  his  example,  and  so  lose  all  the  health 
he  had  gained  by  our  winter  in  Texas.  I  called  to  beg  him  not  to 
come  into  the  water,  but  his  cool  judgment  had  already  discovered 
the  readiest  mode  of  extricating  us  from  our  unpleasant  dilemma. 
The  baggage-wagon  was  just  behind  us,  and  calling  to  the  negro  boy 
with  it,  my  husband  directed  him  to  drive  as  close  as  he  could  to  the 
side  of  the  ambulance  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  rock.  The 
wagon  was  already  full  of  trunks,  nor  could  it  come  nearer  than  four 
feet  of  our  conveyance  \  but  we  unfastened  one  of  the  wooden  seats, 
and  found  it  would  just  reach  from  wheel  to  wheel ;  and  across  this 
narrow  shaky  bridge  we  crawled  as  best  we  might,  myself  first ;  then, 
perching  on  a  trunk,  I  received  Mrs.  Y.'s  precious  babe,  to  be  followed 
by  herself,  and  lastly  the  old  nurse,  terrified  into  utter  helplessness. 
We  could  scarcely  crowd  in,  and  the  least  jolt  would  have  dislodged 
us  from  our  precarious  foothold.  Coaxing  and  whipping  ir^iuced  the 
little  mules  to  make  a  mighty  effort,  and  we  were  once  more  on  terra 
Jtnna,  which  we  greeted  almost  as  joyfully  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  we  were  uncertain  how  many  miles  lay 
between  us  and  our  night's  lodging.  But  we  had  had  enough  of 
riding  for  one  day ;  and  wrought  up  to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  feminine 
resolution,  we  steadily  resisted  all  conjugal  arguments  and  expostula- 
tions, and  persisted  in  walking  with  the  gentlemen,  "if  it  were  ten 
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miles  farther."  Fortunately,  our  powers  were  not  put  to  so  severe  a 
test ;  for  after  trudging  about  a  mile  we  saw  the  tavern-lights  shining 
close  ahead,  and  soon  found  shelter  and  rest.  Help  was  sent  back  to  the 
driver,  who  had  remained  with  the  fallen  horse ;  and  we  retired,  with 
nerves  and  muscles  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  a  hearty  aspiration  that 
our  travels  might  lead  through  no  more  Texan  fords. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  L. 


STANZAS    FROM   THE   MINNESINGERS. 


THE  following  three  stanzas  may  perhaps  have  some  interest 
as  curiosities.  They  are  extracted  from  the  celebrated 
hymns  to  the  Virgin  of  the  three  chief  Minnesingers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  —  Marner,  Heinrich  von  Meissen  (generally  called 
Frauenlob),  and  Regenbogen.  These  hymns  (with  a  fourth,  not 
represented  here)  were  the  famous  "crowned  tones,"  which  every  poet 
of  the  subsequent  Meistersaenger  period  had  to  sing  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  guild. 

Though  in  their  English  dress  they  may  seem  somewhat  rude  and 
unmusical,  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  German 
poets  of  that  early  age  had  developed  rhythmical  and  metrical  forms. 
Each  hymn  consists  of  several  stanzas,  precisely  similar  to  the 
specimen  given.  Marner's  stanza  or  "  tone,"  for  example,  consists  of 
twenty  lines,  the  first  five  being  the  strophe,  the  next  five  the  anti- 
strophe,  and  the  remaining  ten  the  epode. 


MARNER. 

Maria,  blooming  almond-tree, 

The  heavenly  manna's  shrine, 
From  sin's  grim  death-frost  set  us  free. 
For  thou  art  helper  all  divine  : 
Thou  the  royal  glorious  throne  of  the  wise  king  Solomon, 

Thou  Judith,  who  mad'st  valiantly 

The  prize  of  victory  thine ; 
Thou  Esther,  Queen  by  King's  decree. 

Who,  when  in  need  thy  people  pine, 
Dar'st  interpose  thy  pleading  tone,  and  front  the  death-doom  for  thine  own. 
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Thou,  pure  Jael,  now  hast  slain  Sisera,  that  haughty  king; 

Thou  art  she  who  from  the  serpent  took  away  his  venomed  sting: 

Thou  glorious  pilot-star ! 
Thou  the  wise  wife  Abigail ;    sinners  thee  approach  from  far. 
Thou  wert  loved  by  David,  King,  who  slew  the  boaster  Goliath, 
(Craftily,  in  faith  !) 

And  smote  off  his  head  in  his  wrath, 

Whence  wisdom,  virtue,  now  he  hath. 
O  Mother,  pure  and  chaste,  sweet  Maid,  turn  us  from  sin's  hateful  path. 
That  we  gladly  thee  may  worship,  and  thine  honor  ever  own  ! 


FRAUENLOB. 

Maria,  God's  own  Mother,  Daughter,  Bride  most  sweet. 
Let  me  repeat 
To  thee  the  angel's  greeting, 
When  thou  God's  will  cam'st  meeting. 
Taking  Him  into  thy  life  ;   and  also  thy  repeating : — 
"  I  am  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  His  will  be  done  unto  me." 

Lady,  let  me  recall  the  grace  thou  wert  preparing 
When  thou  wast  baring, 
In  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
Thy  tender  breast  to  Simeon's  sword. 
Let  me  recall  His  sufferings  too,  the  precious  blood  that  poured, 
Mother,  before  thy  very  eyes,  and  from  thy  heart ;   ah,  woe  me ! 

Blood  hallowed  in  all  thoughts  of  mine. 
Let  me  recall  the  grace  divine 
Of  that  Child  thine; 
^  His  love  benign. 

The  joy  when  His  ascension  met  thine  eyne  — 
A  grace  He  did  to  thee  assign  — 
Thou,  source  of  all  man's  blessedness,  oh  from  all  sin  renew  me  ! 


REGENBOGEN. 

How  spake  Isaiah  in  the  dearth  ? 
'  Ye  heavens  bend  down  to  earth,  and  clouds  pour  forth  your  waters  ! 
Earth,  open  thou  thy  wounds  most  wide, 
And  bring  to  us  a  God  with  power  of  saving  !  " 

Maria,  Virgin,  thou'rt  the  earth  : 
Mother  and  wife,  blessed  art  thou  above  all  earth's  daughters. 
Thy  heart  God's  Son  opened,  sweet  bride; 
Then  came  the  dew  tte  prophet  erst  was  craving ; 
21 
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And  likewise  into  her  breast  came  the  sword, 
When  from  the  Holy  Spirit  she  received 
The  heavenly,  quickening  word, 
And  the  new  wondrous  mystery  perceived. 
Blessed  Maria  !     Thou  the  earth 

Art,  of  Isaiah's  word  : 
Thou  bringest  us  the  true  Christ  Jesus,  Lord. 
Ye  dews,  sweet  rains  from  heaven. 

And  clouds,  brought  then  the  Holy  Spirit  down, 
By  the  blest  word  to  Gabriel  given. 

Who  then  from  heaven  brought  down  her  crown. 

A,  E.  Kroeger. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS   WOMEN. 


IN  our  day,  innovations  march  with  so  rapid  a  stride  that  they 
quite  take  away  one's  breath.  The  fantastical  project  of 
yesterday,  which  was  mentioned  only  to  be  ridiculed,  is  to-day  the 
audacious  reform,  and  will  be  to-morrow  the  accomplished  fact.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  the  agitation  for  "  women's  rights,"  as  they  are 
sophistically  called  in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago  this  movement 
was  the  especial  hobby  of  a  very  few  old  women  of  both  sexes,  who 
made  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  all  sane  people  by  the  annual 
ventilation  of  their  crotchet.  Their  only  recruits  were  a  few  of  the 
unfortunates  whom  nature  or  fortune  had  debarred  from  those 
triumphs  and  enjoyments  which  are  the  natural  ambition  of  the  sex, 
and  who  adopted  this  agitation  as  the  most  feasible  mode  of  ex- 
pressing their  spitefulness  against  the  successful  competitors.  To-day 
the  movement  has  assumed  such  dimensions  that  it  challenges  the 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  mind. 

If  we  understand  the  claims  of  the  Women's  Rights  women,  they 
are  in  substance  two :  that  the  legislation,  at  least,  of  society  shall 
disregard  all  the  natural  distinctions  of  the  sexes,  and  award  the  same 
specific  rights  and  franchises  to  both  in  every  respect;  and  that 
woman  while  in  the  married  state  shall  be  released  from  every  species 
of  conjugal  subordination.  The  assimilatiom  of  the  garments  of  the 
two  sexes,  their  competition  in  the  same  industries  and  professions, 
and  their  common  access  to  the  same  amusements  and  recreations, 
are  social  changes  which  the  "  strong-minded  "  expect  to  work,  each 
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one  for  herself,  when  once  the  obstructions  of  law  are  removed  from 
the  other  points. 

One  result  of  the  reflection  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  this 
movement,  is  the  conviction  that  it  will  prevail  in  the  so-called 
"  United  States."  This  is  foreshadowed  by  the  frantic  lust  for  innova- 
tion which  has  seized  the  body  of  the  people  like  an  epidemic.  It  is 
enough  with  them  to  condemn  any  institution,  that  it  was  bequeathed 
us  by  our  forefathers  ;  because  it  is  not  the  invention  of  this  age,  it  is 
wrong,  of  course.  In  their  eyes  no  experience  proves  anything,  save 
the  experience  which  they  have  had  themselves.  They  do  not  suppose 
that  our  fathers  were  wise  enough  to  interpret  and  record  the  lessons 
of  former  experiences.  That  certain  things  did  not  succeed  in  our 
forefathers'  hands  is  no  proof  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  our  hands  j 
for  we  are  "  cute,"  we  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  understand  how 
to  manage  things  successfully.  The  philosophy  of  the  Yankee  mind 
is  precisely  that  of  the  Yankee  girl  who,  when  she  asked  for  leave  to 
marry  at  seventeen,  was  dissuaded  by  her  mother  with  the  statement 
that  she  "  had  married  very  early  and  had  seen  the  folly  of  it."  "  Yes, 
but.  Mamma,"  replied  the  daughter,  "  I  want  to  see  the  folly  of  it  for 
myself"  Your  Yankee  philosopher  is  too  self-sufficient  to  be  cautioned 
from  the  past.  He  does  not  know  history ;  he  would  not  believe  its 
conclusions  if  he  did  ;  he  has  no  use  for  its  lights,  having  enough 
"  subjective  "  light  of  his  own.  To  such  a  people  the  fact  that  a  given 
experiment  is  too  absurd  to  have  been  ever  tried  before,  is  an  irresist- 
ible fascination :  it  is  a  chance  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching  success  which  already  exist  are  such 
as  may  well  cheer  the  advocates  of  the  new  revolution.  They  who  a 
few  years  ago  counted  their  adherents  by  scores,  now  have  tens  of 
thousands.  They  are  represented  by  their  own  press.  They  have 
received  the  support  of  at  least  one  religious  journal,  which  presumes 
to  call  itself  Christian  and  is  the  organ  of  a  numerous  denomination  — 
the  Neio  York  Independent.  They  receive  the  obsequious  homage  of 
the  demagogues  of  the  day.  They  have  already  engrafted  a  part  of 
their  ideas  upon  some  State  constitutions.  Their  apostles  are  invited 
to  lecture  before  "  Christian  Associations "  (of  that  peculiar  kind 
which  enumerate  billiard  and  card-tables  among  the  means  of  grace), 
and  before  the  United  States  Congress.  And  last,  a  kindred  cause, 
that  of  indiscriminate  divorces,  is  making  such  progress  in  many  of 
the  States  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to  lend  a  strong  helping-hand  to 
its  sister.  Now  it  is  by  just  such  steps  that  Radicalism  grew  from  its 
despised  infancy  in  this  country.  It  was  just  thus  that  Abolitionism 
grew.  It  is  thus  that  all  things  grow  on  the  American  soil  which 
ripen  their  harvests  of  evil. 

The  advocates  of  these  "  women's  rights  "  may  be  expected  to  win 
the  day,  because  the  premisses  from  which  they  argue  their  revolution 
have  been  irrevocably  admitted  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Now  this 
popular  mind  may  not  be  consciously  or  intentionally  consistent  and 
logical.  It  may  jump  to  many  conclusions  without  much  analysis  of 
the  steps  by  which  they  are  reached.  It  may  deliberately  harbor  the 
most  express  purpose  to  be  guilty  of  any  logical  inconsistency,  however 
outrageous,  in   pursuing  its  supposed   interests ;   and  may  have  its 
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mind  ever  so  clearly  made  up  to  eat  its  own  words  and  principles 
whenever  its  convenience  prompts  that  measure.  But  still  the  Creator 
has  made  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  logical  animal ;  and  consequences 
will  work  themselves  out,  whether  he  designs  it  or  not,  to  those  results 
which  the  premisses  dictate.  History  will  write  out  the  corollaries  of 
the  theorems  whether  the  projectors  wish  to  stop  for  them  or  not. 
Now,  false  principles  are  already  firmly  planted  from  which  the  whole 
"Women's  Rights"  claim  must  follow.  If  we  look  at  the  coarser, 
more  concrete,  and  popular  form  in  which  the  consequence  is  drawn, 
we  find  the  argument  for  the  popular.  Radical  mind  perfectly  unanswer- 
able. "  It  has  been  decided  that  all  negro  men  have  a  right  to  vote  : 
is  not  a  Yankee  white  woman  with  her  '  smartness  '  and  education  as 
good  as  a  stupid,  ignorant.  Southern  black  ? "  We  should  like  to  see 
the  answer  to  that  logic  from  that  premiss  which  a  Northern  Radical 
mind  could  be  made  to  appreciate.  An  unanswerable  point  thus 
perpetually  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  public,  will  impinge  at  last. 

Or  if  we  examine  the  argument  in  its  more  exact  and  logical  form, 
we  shall  find  it,  after  the  established  (false)  premisses  are  granted, 
equally  conclusive  for  the  educated.  The  very  axioms  of  American 
politics  now  are,  that  "all  men  are  by  nature  equal,"  that  all  are 
inalienably  "entitled  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and 
that  "the  only  just  foundation  of  government  is  in  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  There  was  a  sense  in  which  our  fathers  propounded  these 
statements;  but  it  is  not  the  one  in  which  they  are  now  held  by 
Americans.  Our  recent  doctors  of  political  science  have-  retained 
these  formularies  of  words  as  convenient  masks  under  which  to  circu- 
late a  set  of  totally  different,  and  indeed  antagonistic  notions  ;  and 
they  have  succeeded  perfectly.  The  new  meanings  of  which  the 
"Whigs"  of  1776  never  dreamed  are  now  the  current  ones.  Those 
wise  statesmen  meant  to  teach  that  all  men  are  morally  equal  in  the 
sense  of  the  Golden  Rule  :  that  while  individual  traits,  rights,  and 
duties  vary  widely  in  the  different  orders  of  political  society,  these 
different  rights  all  have  some  moral  basis ;  that  the  inferior  has  the 
same  moral  title  (that  of  a  common  humanity  and  common  relation 
to  a  benignant  Heavenly  Father)  to  have  his  rights  —  the  rights  of  an 
inferior  —  duly  respected,  which  the  superior  has  to  claim  that  his  very 
different  rights  shall  be  respected.  The  modern  version  is  that  there 
are  no  superiors  or  inferiors  in  society ;  that  there  is  a  mechanical 
equality  ;  that  all  have  specifically  all  the  same  rights  ;  and  that  any 
other  constitution  is  against  natural  justice.  Next :  when  our  wise 
fathers  said  that  liberty  is  an  inalienable,  natural  right,  they  meant  by 
each  one's  liberty  the  privilege  to  do  such  things  as  he,  with  his  par- 
ticular relations,  ought  to  have  a  moral  title  to  do ;  the  particular 
things  having  righteous,  natural  limitations  in  every  case,  and  much 
narrower  limits  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Radical  America  now 
means  by  natural  liberty  each  one's  privilege  to  do  what  he  chooses 
to  do.  By  the  consent  of  the  governed  our  forefathers  meant  each 
Sovereign  Commonwealth's  consenting  to  the  constitution  under 
which  it  should  be  governed :  they  meant  that  it  was  unjust  for 
Britain  to  govern  America  without  America's  consent.  Which  part  of 
the*  human  beings  living  in  a  given  American  State  should  constitute 
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the  State  potentially,  the /^/«/«j"  whose  franchise  it  was  to  express  the 
will  of  the  commonwealth  for  all  —  that  was  in  their  eyes  wholly  an- 
other question,  to  be  wisely  decided  in  different  States  according  to 
the  structure  which  Providence  had  given  them.  By  "  the  consent  of 
the  governed  "  it  would  appear  that  Radicalism  means  it  is  entirely 
just  for  Yankeedom  to  govern  Virginia  against  Virginia's  consent,  and 
that  it  is  not  just  to  govern  any  individual  human  being  without  letting 
him  vote  for  his  governors.  The  utter  inconsistency  of  the  two  parts 
of  this  creed  is  not  ours  to  reconcile.  It  is  certain  that  both  parts 
(consistent  or  not)  are  firmly  held  as  the  American  creed.  The  ver- 
sion given  to  the  maxim  as  to  individual  rights  is  universally  this  : 
that  natural  justice  requires  that  suffrage  shall  be  coextensive  with 
allegiance,  except  where  the  right  has  been  forfeited  by  some  crime 
(such  as  that  which  the  men  of  186 1  committed  in  presuming  to  act 
on  the  principles  of  the  men  of  1776).  To  these  errors  the  American 
people  are  too  deeply  committed  to  evade  any  of  their  logical  appli- 
cations. For  the  sake  of  these  dogmas  they  have  destroyed  one 
Federal  and  eleven  other  State  constitutions,  have  committed  a  half 
million  of  murders,  and  (dearest  of  all)  have  spent  some  seven  thous- 
and millions  of  dollars.  Repudiate  these  maxims  now  !  Never ! 
This  would  be  to  dishonor  the  ghosts  of  all  the  slaughtered  Union- 
Savers,  to  shame  the  sacrifices  of  all  the  "  Trooly  Lo'il  "  during  the 
glorious  four  years,  to  dim  the  very  crown  of  martyrdom  upon  the 
brow  of  the  "late  lamented,"  and  worst  of  all,  to  outrage  the  manes 
of  all  those  departed  dollars. 

Now  then,  when  Mistress  Amazona  Narragansett  steps  forward, 
and  having  vindicated  her  claim  to  have  belonged  always  to  the  true 
Israel  of  the  "  Unconditional  Unionists,"  demands  a  simple  and  obvious 
application  of  these  honored  maxims  to  her  own  case,  how  can  she 
be  gainsaid .''  Hitherto  the  State  has  governed  her  without  asking 
her  consent  at  the  ballot-box.  This  is  self-evidently  against  the 
immortal  truth  that  "  all  just  government  is  founded  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  The  State  has  restrained  her  natural  liberty  of 
doing  as  she  chose,  compelling  her  to  pay  a  great  many  dollars  in 
taxes  which  she  would  rather  have  chosen  to  expend  in  crinoline,  and 
forbidding  her  to  do  a  great  many  other  little  acts,  such  as  bigamy, 
etc.,  which  might  have  been  her  preference  (and  therefore  her  natural 
right) ;  and  all  this  without  even  saving  the  State's  credit  and  manners 
by  asking  her  consent  at  the  polls  to  the  laws  made  for  her.  And 
last :  the  State  has  committed  the  crowning  outrage  and  inconsistency 
of  not  letting  her  be  a  man  because  God  made  her  a  woman !  What 
an  outrage  this  to  be  committed  on  so  frivolous  a  pretext !  Be 
consoled.  Mistress  Amazona  ;  it  is  simply  impossible  that  such  abuses 
can  stand  much  longer  in  the  full  light  of  this  reforming  age.  "  The 
school-mistress  is  abroad."  That  mighty  tide  of  progress  which  has 
already  swept  away  the  Constitution,  and  slavery,  and  States'  rights, 
and  the  force  of  contracts  public  and  private,  with  all  such  rubbish, 
will  soon  dissolve  your  grievance  also.  Has  not  the  Radical  version 
of  the  political  gospel  said,  "  All  men  are  by  nature  mechanically 
equal "?  And  "  man,"  Mistress  Amazona  (as  you  will  know  when  you 
acquire  the  virile  right  of  learning  Latin)  here  means,  not  vir,  but 
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homo ;  the  species  irrespective  of  sex.  It  means  that  a  woman  has  a 
natural  right  to  do  all  the  particular  things  that  a  man  does  (if  she 
can),  to  sit  on  juries  and  shave  her  beard,  to  serve  in  the  army  and 
ride  astraddle,  to  preach  sermons  and  sing  bass. 

But  seriously :  a  woman  is  a  human  being,  and  a  grown  woman  is 
an  adult.  She  is  treated,  and  must  be  treated,  by  all  governments  as 
a  citizen  owing  allegiance  and  subject  to  law.  On  those  principles, 
which  are  the  first  principles  of  Radicalism,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
her  right  to  vote  and  to  participate  in  all  the  franchises  of  men.  Her 
exclusion  is  a  glaring  instance  of  "class  legislation" — that  odious 
thing  which  Radicalism  so  strongly  condemns  as  contrary  to  equality. 
To  subject  women  to  these  disabilities  is  even  a  more  glaring  injustice 
than  was  the  exclusion  of  the  negro  from  American  citizenship  because 
he  was  "  guilty  of  a  skin  "  ;  for  here  the  exclusion  from  natural  rights 
is  grounded  on  the  sole  fact  that  woman  is  "guilty  of  a  sex."  And 
especially  are  all  those  laws  unnatural  and  inexcusable  iniquities  which 
subject  the  person  or  property  of  the  wife  to  any  marital  authority. 
What  is  such  marriage  but  a  species  of  (white)  domestic  slavery.'' 
Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to  say  that  in  America  no  woman  enters  the 
married  state  save  at  her  own  option ;  for  to  that  state  the  most 
commanding  instincts  of  woman's  being  impel  her ;  and  it  is  but  a 
mocking  tyranny  to  impose  this  slavery  on  the  married  state  of  woman, 
and  tell  her  then  that  she  need  not  submit  to  the  yoke  if  she  chooses 
to  avoid  it  by  sacrificing  the  chief  instincts  of  her  being.  Why, 
it  may  be  even  said  to  the  galley-slave  that  he  need  not  be  a  slave, 
jjrovided  he  is  willing  to  disregard  that  other  primal  instinct,  the  love 
of  life  :  suicide  will  set  him  free  ! 

Such  is  the  logic  of  the  Women's  Rights  party,  from  Radical 
premisses.  Its  prospect  of  triumph  is  greatly  increased  by  this,  that 
its  Northern  opponents  (the  only  ones  who  have  any  power  to  oppose) 
liave  disabled  themselves  from  meeting  it  by  their  furious  Abolitionism. 
Tlie  premisses  of  that  doctrine,  to  which  they  are  so  irrevocably 
committed,  now  shut  their  mouths.  It  is  vain  for  the  rabid  negrophilist, 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  to  write  a  book  at  this  date  against  Women's 
Rights  as  the  "  Reform  against  Nature."  He  cannot  consistently 
oppose  it ;  he  has  himself  naturalised  the  false  principles  fi"om  which 
that  "  reform  "  will  flow.  The  true  principles  from  which  its  folly  might 
have  been  evinced,  the  principles  held  by  us  "  Rebels,"  he  has  trampled 
down  with  the  armed  heel,  and  drowned  in  blood  and  buried  under 
mountains  of  obloquy  and  odium  and  slander.  He  cannot  resort  to 
those  sound  premisses.  To  meet  the  argument  of  these  aspiring 
Amazons  fairly,  one  must  teach,  with  Moses,  the  Apostle  Paul,  John 
Hampden,  Washington,  George  Mason,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  all  that 
contemptible  rabble  of  "  old  fogies,"  that  political  society  is  composed 
of  "  superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals  " ;  that  while  all  these  bear  an 
equitable  moral  relation  to  each  other,  they  have  very  different  natural 
rights  and  duties  ;  that  just  government  is  not  founded  on  the  consent 
of  the  individuals  governed,  but  on  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  hence 
a  share  in  the  ruling  franchise  is  not  a  natural  right  at  alhbut  a 
privilege  to  be  bestowed  according  to  a  wise  discretion  on  a  limited 
class  having  qualification  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  that  the 
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integers  out  of  which  the  State  is  constituted  are  not  individuals,  but 
families  represented  in  their  parental  heads ;  that  every  human  being 
is  born  under  authority  (parental  and  civic)  instead  of  being  born 
"  free  "  in  the  licentious  sense  that  liberty  is  each  one's  privilege  of 
doing  what  he  chooses  ;  that  subordination,  and  not  that  license,  is  the 
natural  state  of  all  men ;  and  that  without  such  equitable  distribution 
of  different  duties  and  rights  among  the  classes  naturally  differing  in 
condition,  and  subordination  of  some  to  others,  and  of  all  to  the  law, 
society  is  as  impossible  as  is  the  existence  of  a  house  without  distinction 
between  the  foundation-stone  and  the  cap-stones.  No  words  are 
needed  to  show  hence  that  should  either  the  voice  of  God  or  of  sound 
experience  require  woman  to  be  placed  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
society  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  there  can  be  no  natural  injustice  in 
doing  so.  But  these  old  truths,  with  their  sound  and  beneficent 
applications,  have  been  scornfully  repudiated  by  Abolitionism  and 
Radicalism.  The  North  cannot,  will  not,  avow  and  appeal  to  them, 
because  that  would  be  to  confess  that  the  injured  South  was  all  the 
time  right  in  its  opposition  to  Abolition ;  and  the  conquerors  will 
rather  let  all  perish  than  thus  humble  their  pride  to  the  poor  conquered 
victims. 

It  may  be  inferred  again  that  the  present  movement  for  women's 
rights  will  certainly  prevail  from  the  history  of  its  only  opponent. 
Northern  conservatism.  This  is  a  joarty  which  never  conserves  any- 
thing. Its  history  has  been  that  it  demurs  to  each  aggression  of  the 
progressive  party,  and  aims  to  save  its  credit  by  a  respectable  amount 
of  growling,  but  always  acquiesces  at  last  in  the  innovation.  What 
was  the  resisted  novelty  of  yesterday  is  to-day  one  of  the  accepted 
principles  of  conservatism ;  it  is  now  conservative  only  in  affecting  to 
resist  the  next  innovation,  which  will  to-morrow  be  forced  upon  its 
timidity,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  some  third  revolution,  to  be  de- 
nounced and  then  adopted  in  its  turn.  American  conservatism  is 
merely  the  shadow  that  follows  Radicalism  as  it  moves  forward  towards 
perdition.  It  remains  behind  it,  but  never  retards  it,  and  always 
advances  near  its  leader.  This  pretended  salt  hath  utterly  lost  its 
savor:  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  Its  impotency  is  not  hard,  in- 
deed, to  explain.  It  is  worthless  because  it  is  the  conservatism  of 
expediency  only,  and  not  of  sturdy  principle.  It  intends  to  risk 
nothing  serious  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  and  has  no  idea  of  being 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  martyrdom.  It  always  —  when  about  to  enter  a 
protest  —  very  blandly  informs  the  wild  beast  whose  path  it  essays  to 
stop,  that  its  "  bark  is  worse  than  its  bite,"  and  that  it  only  means 
to  save  its  manners  by  enacting  its  decent  role  of  resistance.  The 
only  practical  purpose  which  it  now  subserves  in  American  politics  is 
to  give  enough  exercise  to  Radicalism  to  keep  it  "  in  wind,"  and  to 
prevent  its  becoming  pursy  and  lazy  from  having  nothing  to  whip.  No 
doubt,  after  a  few  years,  when  \yomen's  suffrage  shall  have  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact,  conservatism  will  tacitly  admit  it  into  its 
creed,  and  thenceforward  plume  itself  upon  its  wise  firmness  in  opposing 
with  similar  weapons  the  extreme  of  baby  suffrage  ;  and  when  that  too 
shall  have  been  won,  it  will  be  heard  declaring  that  the  integrity  of 
the  American  Constitution  requires  at  least  the  refusal  of  suffrage  to 
asses.     There  it  will  assume,  with  great  dignity,  its  final  position. 
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Indeed,  as  De  Tocqueville  predicted,  innovations  in  the  direction 
of  extensions  of  suffrage  will  always  be  successful  in  America,  because 
of  the  selfish  timidity  of  her  public  men.  It  is  the  nature  of  ultra 
democracy  to  make  all  its  politicians  time-servers  ;  its  natural  spawn 
is  the  brood  of  narrow,  truckling,  cowardly  worshippers  of  the  vox 
populi  and  of  present  expediency.  Their  polar  star  is  always  found 
in  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  Which  will  be  the  more  popular  ? " 
As  soon  as  any  agitation  of  this  kind  goes  far  enough  to  indicate  a 
possibility  of  success,  their  resistance  ends.  Each  of  them  begins  to 
argue  thus  in  his  private  mind : — "  The  proposed  revolution  is  of 
course  preposterous,  but  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  leave  opposition  to 
it  to  others.  For  if  it  succeeds,  the  newly  enfranchised  will  not  fail 
to  remember  the  opponents  of  their  claim  at  future  elections,  and  to 
reward  those  who  were  their  friends  in  the  hour  of  need."  Again  : 
it  has  now  become  a  regular  trick  of  American  demagogues  in  power 
to  manufacture  new  classes  of  voters  to  sustain  them  in  office.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  gratitude  of  the  newly  enfranchised  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  them  vote  the  ticket  of  their  benefactors.  But  as  gratitude 
is  a  very  flimsy  sort  of  fabric  among  Radicals,  and  soon  worn  thread- 
bare, such  a  reliance  only  lasts  a  short  time,  and  requires  to  be  speedily 
replaced.  The  marvellous  invention  of  negro  suiitrage  (excogitated 
for  this  sole  purpose)  sufficed  to  give  Radicalism  a  new  four  years' 
lease  of  life  ;  but  the  grateflil  allegiance  of  the  freedmen  to  their 
pretended  liberators  is  waxing  very  thin ;  and  hence  the  same 
expedient  must  be  repeated,  in  the  form  of  creating  a  few  millions  of 
female  votes.  The  designing  have  an  active,  selfish  motive  for 
pushing  the  measure ;  but  its  opponents  will  without  fail  be  paralysed 
in  their  resistance  by  their  wonted  cowardice;  so  that  success  is 
sure. 

This  expectation  is  greatly  confirmed  by  a  review  of  the  history  of 
past  innovations.  They  have  all  been  carried  against  the  better 
judgment  of  the  class  in  the  country  to  whom  the  Constitution  com- 
mitted the  power  of  deciding  for  or  against  them.  In  1 829-1 830, 
the  State  of  Virginia  took  her  first  departure  from  the  old  principle 
of  freeholders'  suffrage.  In  185 1  she  completed  that  revolution  (as 
well  as  introduced  sundry  other  Radical  features)  by  extending  the 
right  to  vote  indiscriminately  to  all  white  males.  In  both  instances 
it  was  hard  to  find  a  freeholder,  not  a  demagogue,  v/ho  could  avow  a 
hearty  preference  for  the  changes.  They  were  carried  against  the 
convictions  of  the  voters  by  the  influences  which  have  been  above 
described.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  same  thing  was  true  in  every 
State  which  adopted  universal  suffi-age.  The  coercive  measures  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  undoubtedly  precipitated  against  the 
convictions  of  the  majority  of  the  Northern  people.  So  the  war  was 
transmuted  into  an  Abolition  measure  under  the  same  circumstances. 
And  last:  negro  suffrage  was  undoubtedly  introduced  against  the 
better  judgment  of  nearly  all  by  the  selfish  arts  of  the  demagogues  ; 
and  as  there  was  neither  party  nor  statesman  that  had  the  nerve  to 
head  the  almost  universal  opposition,  the  decision  went  by  default. 
Nor  will  there  be,  under  any  future  circumstances,  either  leader  or 
party  that  will  risk  the  odium  of  a  movement  to  take  away  suffrage 
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from  the  incompetent  hands  of  the  blacks,  however  clearly  it  may- 
appear  that  they  are  using  it  for  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  the 
country.  Thus  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  Yankee  people  to  commit  a 
species  of  political  Hari-kari  with  its  own  unwilling  hands.  The 
crowning  element  of  despair  is  in  the  enforced  consolidation  of  the 
Government.  There  are  no  reserved  rights  of  States.  The  mad 
innovation  which  is  adopted  by  a  majority  of  them  is  enforced  upon 
all ;  so  that  no  place  of  refuge  is  left  in  the  whole  land  where  the 
right  principles  and  usages  might  find  sanctuary,  and  abide  as  a 
wholesome  example  and  recuperative  power  for  reform. 

What  then,  in  the  next  place,  will  be  the  effect  of  this  fundamental 
change  when  it  shall  be  established  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that 
it  will  destroy  Christianity  and  civilisation  in  America.  Some  who 
see  the  mischievousness  of  the  movement  express  the  hope  that  it 
v/ill,  even  if  nominally  successful,  be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by 
the  very  force  of  its  own  absurdity.  They  "reckon  without  their 
host."  There  is  a  Satanic  ingenuity  in  these  Radical  measures  which 
secures  the  infection  of  the  reluctant  dissentients  as  surely  as  of  the 
hot  advocates.  The  women  now  sensible  and  modest  who  heartily 
deprecate  the  whole  folly,  will  be  dragged  into  the  vortex,  with  the 
assent  of  their  now  indignant  husbands.  The  instruments  of  this 
deplorable  result  will  be  the  (so-called)  conservative  candidates  for 
office.  They  will  effect  it  by  this  plea,  that  ignorant,  impudent, 
Radical  women  will  vote,  and  vote  wrong ;  whence  it  becomes  a 
necessity  for  the  modest  and  virtuous  women,  for  their  country's  sake, 
to  sacrifice  their  repugnance  and  counterpoise  these  mischievous 
votes  in  the  spirit  of  disinterested  self-sacrifice.  Now  a  woman  can 
never  resist  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  generous  devotion ;  her 
glory  is  to  crucify  herself  in  the  cause  of  duty  and  of  zeal.  This 
plea  will  be  successful.  But  when  the  virtuous  have  once  tasted  the 
dangerous  intoxication  of  political  excitement  and  of  power,  even 
they  will  be  absorbed  ;  they  will  learn  to  do  con  amore  what  was  first 
done  as  a  painful  duty,  and  all  the  baleful  influences  of  political  life 
will  be  diffused  throughout  the  sex. 

What  those  influences  will  be  may  be  learned  by  every  one  who 
reverences  the  Christian  Scriptures,  from  this  fact,  that  the  theory  of 
"  Women's  Rights "  is  sheer  infidelity.  It  directly  impugns  the 
authority  and  the  justice  of  these  Scriptures.  They  speak  in  no 
uncertain  tones.  "  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife  ''  (Eph.  v  :  23). 
"  Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  own  husbands,  as  to  the  Lord " 
{v.  22).  "The  man  is  not  for  the  v/oman,  but  the  woman  for  the 
man  "  (i  Cor.  ii  :  9).  "Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence,  with  all  sub- 
jection :  but  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority 
over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence  :  for  Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Eve  :  and  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was 
in  the  transgression"  (i  Tim.  ii  :  11-14).  They  are  to  be  "discreet, 
chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  husbands,"  etc. 
(Titus  ii  :  5).  How  utterly  opposed  is  all  this  to  the  levelling  doctrine 
of  your  Radical.  Women  are  here  consigned  to  a  social  subordina- 
tion, and  expressly  excluded  from  ruling  offices,  on  grounds  of  their 
sex,  and  a  divine  ordination  based  by  God  upon  a  transaction  which 
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happened  nearly  six  thousand  years  ago !  The  woman's  sphere  is 
expressly  assigned  her  within  her  home,  and  she  is  taught  that  the 
assumption  of  publicity  is  an  outrage  against  that  nature  with  which 
she  is  endowed.  Now  the  politics  which  denounce  all  this  as  a 
natural  injustice  and  self-evident  folly  cannot  be  expected  to  reverence 
these  Scriptures  ;  they  must  and  will  flout  their  whole  authority.  We 
must  then  make  up  our  minds  in  accepting  Women's  Rights  to  sur- 
render our  Bibles,  and  have  an  atheistic  Government.  And  especially 
must  we  expect  to  have,  presiding  over  every  home  and  rearing  every 
group  of  future  citizens,  that  most  abhorrent  of  all  phenomena,  an 
infidel  woman  ;  for  of  course  that  sex,  having  received  the  precious 
boon  of  their  enfranchisement  only  by  means  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bible,  must  be  foremost  in  trampling  upon  this  their  old  oppressor 
and  enemy.  Its  restoration  to  authority  is  necessarily  their  "  re- 
enslavement,"  to  speak  the  language  of  their  party. 

Second  :  these  new  excitements  and  temptations  will  utterly  corrupt 
the  character  and  delicacy  of  American  women.  It  is  indignantly 
asked,  "  Why  should  politics  corrupt  the  morals  of  women  more  than 
of  the  *  lords  of  creation  '  ? "  Suppose  now  we  reply :  American  poli- 
tics have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  men  ?  Suppose  we  argue  that 
the  retort  is  so  true  and  just  and  the  result  has  actually  gone  to  so 
deplorable  an  extent,  that  were  the  female  side  of  our  social  organiza- 
tion as  corrupt  as  the  male  side  has  already  become,  American 
society  would  crumble  into  ruin  by  its  own  putrescence  ?  It  is  better 
to  save  half  the  fabric  than  to  lose  all.  And  especially  is  it  better  to 
save  the  purity  of  the  mothers  who  are,  under  God,  to  form  the 
characters  of  our  future  citizens,  and  of  the  wives  who  are  to  restrain 
and  elevate  them,  whatever  else  we  endanger.  Is  it  argued  that  since 
women  are  now  confessedly  purer  than  men,  their  entrance  into  poli- 
tics must  tend  to  purify  politics  ?  We  reply  again  that  the  women  of 
the  present  were  reared  and  attained  this  comparative  purity  under 
the  Bible  system.  Adopt  the  infidel  plan,  and  we  shall  corrupt  our 
women  without  purifying  our  politics.     What  shall  save  us  then  ? 

But  there  is  another  reply  to  this  retort.  Political  excitements  will 
corrupt  women  tenfold  more  than  men  ;  and  this,  not  because  women 
are  naturally  inferior  to  men,  but  because  they  are  naturally  adapted 
to  a  wholly  different  sphere.  When  we  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
naturally  more  emotional  and  less  calculating,  more  impulsive  and 
less  self-contained,  that  they  have  a  quicker  tact  but  less  logic,  that 
their  social  nature  makes  them  more  liable  to  the  contagion  of 
epidemic  passions,  and  that  the  duties  of  their  sex  make  it  physically 
impossible  for  them  to  acquire  the  knowledge  in  a  foreign  sphere 
necessary  for  political  duties,  we  do  not  depreciate  woman  ;  we  only 
say  that  nature  has  adapted  her  to  one  thing  and  disqualified  her  for 
the  other.  The  violet  would  wither  in  that  full  glare  of  midsummer 
in  which  the  sunflower  thrives :  this  does  not  argue  that  the  violet  is 
the  meaner  flower.  The  vine,  left  to  stand  alone,  would  be  hurled 
prone  in  the  mire  by  the  first  blasts  of  that  wind  which  strengthens 
the  grasp  of  the  sturdy  oak  upon  its  bed  :  still  the  oak  may  yield  no 
fruit  so  precious  as  the  clusters  of  the  vine.  But  the  vine  cannot  be 
an  oak  ;  it  must  be  itself,  dependent,  clinging,  but  more  precious  than 
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that  on  which  it  leans  or  it  must  perish.  When  anything,  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  used  for  a  function  to  which  it  is  not  adapted,  that 
foreign  use  must  endamage  it,  and  the  more  the  farther  that  function 
is  from  its  own  sphere.  So  it  will  be  found  (and  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  woman  to  say  it)  that  the  very  traits  which  fit  her  to  be  the 
angel  of  a  virtuous  home  unfit  her  to  meet  the  agitations  of  political 
life,  even  as  safely  as  does  the  more  rugged  man.  The  hot  glare  of 
publicity  and  passion  will  speedily  deflower  her  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness. Those  temptations,  which  her  Maker  did  not  form  her  to  bear, 
will  debauch  her  heart,  developing  a  character  as  much  more  repulsive 
than  that  of  the  debauched  man  as  the  fall  has  been  greater.  The 
politicating  woman,  unsexed  and  denaturalised,  shorn  of  the  true 
glory  of  her  femininity,  will  appear  to  men  as  a  feeble  hybrid  manni- 
kin,  with  all  the  defects  and  none  of  the  strength  of  the  male.  Instead 
of  being  the  dear  object  of  his  chivalrous  affection,  she  becomes  his 
importunate  rival,  despised  without  being  feared. 

This  suggests  a  third  consequence,  which  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  movement  even  already  are  bold  enough  to  foreshadow.  "  Women's 
Rights  "  mean  the  abolition  of  all  permanent  marriage  ties.  We  are 
told  that  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton  avowed  this  result,  proclaiming  it  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York. 
She  holds  that  woman's  bondage  is  not  truly  dissolved  until  the 
marriage  bond  is  annulled.  She  is  thoroughly  consistent.  Some 
hoodwinked  advocates  of  her  revolution  may  be  blind  to  the  se- 
quence ;  but  it  is  inevitable.  It  must  follow  by  this  cause,  if  for  no 
other,  that  the  unsexed  politicating  woman  can  never  inspire  in  man 
that  true  affection  on  which  marriage  should  be  founded.  Men  will 
doubtless  be  still  sensual ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  that  they  can 
desire  them  for  the  pure  and  sacred  sphere  of  the  wife.  Let  every 
woman  ask  herself:  will  she  choose  for  the  lord  of  her  affections  an 
unsexed  effeminate  man  ?  No  more  can  man  be  drawn  to  the  mascu- 
line woman.  The  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  complementary  halves 
is  gone  forever.  The  abolition  of  marriage  would  follow  again  by 
another  cause.  The  divergent  interests  and  the  rival  independence 
of  the  two  equal  wills  would  be  irreconcilable  with  domestic  govern- 
ment, or  union,  or  peace.  Shall  the  children  of  this  monstrous  no- 
union  be  held  responsible  to  two  variant  coordinate  and  supreme  wills 
at  once  ?  Heaven  pity  the  children  !  Shall  the  two  parties  to  this 
perpetual  co-partnership  have  neither  the  power  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  mutual  duties  nor  to  dissolve  it  ?  It  is  a  self-contra- 
diction, an  impossible  absurdity.  Such  a  co-partnership  of  equals 
with  independent  interests  must  be  separable  at  will,  as  all  other  such 
co-partnerships  are.  The  only  relation  between  the  sexes  which  will 
remain  will  be  a  cohabitation  continuing  so  long  as  the  convenience 
or  caprice  of  both  parties  may  suggest;  and  this,  with  most,  will 
amount  to  a  vagrant  concubinage. 

But  now,  what  will  be  the  character  of  the  children  reared  under  such 
a  domestic  organisation  as  this  ?  If  human  experience  has  established 
anything  at  all,  it  is  the  truth  of  that  principle  announced  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet  when  he  declared  that  the  great  aim  of  God  in 
ordaining  a  permanent  marriage  tie  between  one  man  and  one  woman 
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was  "  that  He  might  seek  a  godly  seed."  God's  ordinance,  the  only 
effective  human  ordinance  for  checking  and  curbing  the  first  tenden- 
cies to  evil,  is  domestic,  parental  government.  When  the  family  shall 
no  longer  have  a  head,  and  the  great  foundation  for  the  subordination 
of  children  in  the  mother's  example  is  gone  ;  when  the  mother  shall 
have  found  another  sphere  than  her  home  for  her  energies  ;  when  she 
shall  have  exchanged  the  sweet  charities  of  domestic  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  fierce  passions  of  the  hustings  ;  when  families  shall  be 
disrupted  at  the  caprice  of  either  party,  and  the  children  scattered 
as  foundlings  from  their  hearthstone, —  it  requires  no  wisdom  to  see 
that  a  race  of  sons  will  be  reared  nearer  akin  to  devils  than  to  men. 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  bastard  progeny,  without  discipline,  without 
homes,  without  a  God,  the  last  remains  of  social  order  will  speedily 
perish,  and  society  will  be  overwhelmed  in  savage  anarchy. 

Last :  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show,  did  space  permit,  that  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  these  women  is  as  suicidal  as  it  is  mischievous. 
Its  certain  result  will  be  the  re-enslavement  of  women,  not  under  the 
Scriptural  bonds  of  marriage,  but  under  the  yoke  of  literal  corporeal 
force.  The  woman  who  will  calmly  review  the  condition  of  her  sex 
in  other  ages  and  countries  will  feel  that  her  wisdom  is  to  "  let  well 
enough  alone."  Physically,  the  female  is  the  "weaker  vessel."  This 
world  is  a  hard  and  selfish  scene  where  the  weaker  goes  to  the  wall. 
Under  all  other  civilisations  and  all  other  religions  than  ours  woman 
has  experienced  this  fate  to  the  full ;  her  condition  has  been  that  of  a 
slave  to  the  male  —  sometimes  a  petted  slave,  but  yet  a  slave.  In 
Christian  and  European  society  alone  has  she  ever  attained  the  place 
of  man's  social  equal,  and  received  the  homage  and  honor  due  from 
magnanimity  to  her  sex  and  her  feebleness.  And  her  enviable  lot 
among  us  has  resulted  from  two  causes  :  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  legislation  founded  upon  it  by  feudal  chivalry.  How  insane  then 
is  it  for  her  to  spurn  these  her  two  bulwarks  of  defence,  to  defy  and 
repudiate  the  divine  authority  of  that  Bible  which  has  been  her 
redemption,  and  to  revolutionise  the  whole  spirit  of  the  English 
common  law  touching  woman's  sphere  and  rights?  She  is  thus 
spurning  the  only  protectors  her  sex  has  ever  found,  and  provoking 
a  contest  in  which  she  must  inevitably  be  overwhelmed.  Casting 
away  that  dependence  and  femininity  which  are  her  true  strength,  the 
"  strong-minded  woman  "  persists  in  thrusting  herself  into  competition 
with  man  as  his  equal.  But  for  contest  she  is  not  his  equal ;  the 
male  is  the  stronger  animal.  As  man's  helper,  woman  is  his  equal, 
his  superior,  his  glory.  As  man's  rival,  she  is  a  pitiful  inferior,  a 
sorry  she-mannikin.  It  is  when  she  brings  her  wealth  of  affection, 
her  self-devotion,  her  sympathy,  her  tact,  her  grace,  her  subtle 
intuition,  her  attractions,  her  appealing  weakness,  and  places  them  in 
the  scale  with  man's  rugged  strength  and  plodding  endurance,  with 
his  steady  logic,  his  hardihood  and  muscle,  and  his  exemption  from 
the  disabling  infirmities  of  her  sex,  that  he  delights  to  admit  her  full 
equality  and  to  do  glad  homage  to  her  as  the  crown  of  his  kind.  All 
this  vantage-ground  the  "Women's  Rights  women"  madly  throw 
away,  and  provoke  that  collision  for  which  nature  itself  has  disqualified 
them.     They  insist  upon  taking  precisely  a  man's  chances  ;  well,  they 
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will  meet  precisely  the  fate  of  a  weak  man  among  strong  ones.  A 
recent  incident  on  a  railroad  train  justly  illustrates  the  result.  A 
solitary  female  entered  a  car  where  every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the 
conductor  closed  the  door  upon  her  and  departed.  She  looked  in 
vain  for  a  seat,  and  at  last  appealed  to  an  elderly  man  near  her  to 
know  if  he  would  not  "surrender  his  seat  to  a  lady."  He,  it  seems, 
was  somewhat  a  humorist,  and  answered:  "I  will  surrender  it 
cheerfully,  Madam,  as  I  always  do,  but  will  beg  leave  first  to  ask  a 
civil  question.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  the  modern  theory  of  women's 
rights  ? "  Bridling  up  with  intense  energy,  she  replied,  "  Yes,  Sir, 
emphatically  ;  I  let  you  know  that  it  is  my  glory  to  be  devoted  to  that 
noble  cause."  "  Very  well,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  then  the  case  is 
altered :  you  may  stand  up  like  the  rest  of  us  men,  until  you  can  get  a 
seat  for  yourself ."  This  was  exact  poetic  justice;  and  it  foreshadows 
precisely  the  fate  of  their  unnatural  pretensions.  Men  will  treat 
them  as  they  treat  each  other ;  it  will  be  "  every  man  for  himself,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  There  will  be  of  course  a  Semiramis 
or  a  Queen  Bess  here  and  there  who  will  hold  her  own  ;  but  the 
general  rule  will  be  that  the  "  weaker  vessels  "  will  succumb  ;  and  the 
society  which  will  emerge  from  this  experiment  will  present  woman  in 
the  position  which  she  has  alwa3's  held  among  savages,  that  of 
domestic  drudge  to  the  stronger  animal.  Instead  of  being  what  the 
Bible  makes  her,  one  with  her  husband,  queen  of  his  home,  reigning 
with  the  gentle  sceptre  of  love  over  her  modest,  secluded  domain,  and 
in  its  pure  and  sacred  retirement  performing  the  noblest  work  done 
on  this  earth,  that  of  moulding  infant  minds  to  honor  and  piety,  she 
will  reappear  from  this  ill-starred  competition  defeated  and  despised, 
tolerated  only  to  satiate  the  passion,  to  amuse  the  idleness,  to  do  the 
drudgery,  and  to  receive  the  curses  and  blows  of  her  barbarized 
masters. 

Thus  will  be  consummated  that  destiny  to  which  so  many  gloomy 
prognostics  point  as  the  allotment  of  the  North  American  continent : 
to  be  the  accursed  field  for  the  final  illustration  of  the  harvest  of 
perdition,  grown  from  the  seeding  of  the  dragon's  teeth  of  infidel 
Radicalism.  God  gave  the  people  of  this  land  great  and  magnificent 
blessings,  and  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  They  might  and 
should  have  made  it  the  glory  of  all  lands.  But  they  have  betrayed 
their  trust :  they  have  abused  every  gift :  above  all  have  they  insulted 
Him  by  flaunting  in  His  face  an  impudent,  atheistic,  God-defying 
theory  of  pretended  human  rights  and  human  perfectibility  which 
attempts  to  deny  man's  subordination,  his  dependence,  his  fall  and 
native  depravity,  his  need  of  divine  grace.  It  invites  mankind  to 
adopt  material  civilisation  and  sensual  advantage  as  their  divinity. 
It  assumes  to  be  able  to  perfect  man's  condition  by  its  political, 
literary,  and  mechanical  skill,  despising  that  Gospel  of  Christ  which 
is  man's  only  adequate  remedy.  It  crowns  its  impiety  by  laying  its 
defiling  hands  upon  the  very  forms  of  that  Christianity,  while  with  the 
mock  affection  of  a  Judas  it  attempts  to  make  it  a  captive  to  the 
sordid  ends  of  Mammon  and  sense.  Must  not  God  be  avenged  on 
such  a  nation  as  this  ?  His  vengeance  will  be  to  give  them  the  fruit 
of  their  own  hands,  and  let  them  be  filled  with  their  own  devices. 
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He  will  set  apart  this  fair  land  by  a  sort  of  dread  consecration  to  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  lesson  concerning  this  godless  philosophy,  so 
impressive  as  to  instruct  and  warn  all  future  generations.  As  the 
dull  and  pestilential  waves  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  to  every 
subsequent  age  the  memento  of  the  sin  of  Sodom,  so  the  dreary  tides 
of  anarchy  and  barbarism  which  will  overwhelm  the  boastful  devices 
of  infidel  democracy  will  be  the  caution  of  all  future  legislators. 
And  thus  "  women's  rights  "  will  assist  America  "  to  fulfil  her  great 
mission,"  that  of  being  the  "  scarecrow  "  of  the  nations. 

R.  L.  Dabney. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The    Cousins 

*•    /^NLY  think  of  it !  "  cried  Kate  to  her  cousin,  as  she  received 


Walpole's  note.  "  Can  you  fancy,  Nina,  any  one  having 
the  curiosity  to  imagine  this  old  house  worth  a  visit.''  Here  is  a 
polite  request  from  two  tourists  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  —  what  is 
it?  —  the  interesting  interior  of  Kilgobbin  Castle  !  " 

"  Which  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  refuse.  The  people  who  are  so 
eager  for  these  things  are  invariably  tiresome  old  bores,  grubbing  for 
antiquities,  or  intently  bent  on  adding  a  chapter  to  their  story  of 
travel.     You'll  say  no,  dearest,  won't  you  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Captain 
Lockwood,  nor  his  friend  Mr.  Cecil  Walpole." 

"  Did  you  say  Cecil  Walpole  ? "  cried  the  other,  almost  snatching 
the  card  from  Jier  fingers.  "  Of  all  the  strange  chances  in  life  — 
this  is  the  very  strangest !  What  could  have  brought  Cecil  Walpole 
here  ? " 

"  You  know  him,  then }  " 

"  I  should  think  I  do  !  What  duets  have  we  not  sung  together  ? 
What  waltzes  have  we  not  had  t  What  rides  over  the  Campagna  ? 
Oh  dear  !  how  I  should  like  to  talk  over  these  old  times  again  !  Pray 
tell  him  he  may  come,  Kate,  or  let  me  do  it." 

"  And  papa  away  !  " 
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"  It  is  the  castle,  dearest,  he  wants  to  see,  not  papa !  You  don't 
know  what  manner  of  creature  this  is !  He  is  one  of  your  refined 
and  supremely  cultivated  English  —  mad  about  archaeology,  and 
medicEval  trumpery.  He'll  know  all  your  ancestors  intended  by 
every  insane  piece  of  architecture,  and  every  puzzling  detail  of  this 
old  house ;  and  he'll  light  up  every  corner  of  it  with  some  gleam  of 
bright  tradition." 

"  I  thought  these  sort  of  people  were  bores,  dear  ?  "  said  Kate,  with 
a  sly  malice  in  her  look. 

"  Of  course  not.    When  they  are  well-bred,  and  well-mannered  — " 

"  And  perhaps  well-looking  ? "  chimed  in  Kate. 

"  Yes,  and  so  he  is  —  a  little  of  the  '  petit-maitre  '  perhaps.  He's 
much  of  that  school  which  fiction-writers  describe  as  having  '  finely- 
pencilled  eyebrows  and  chins  of  almost  womanlike  roundness  \ '  but 
people  in  Rome  always  called  him  handsome,  that  is,  if  he  be  my 
Cecil  Walpole." 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  your  Cecil  Walpole,  in  such  polite  terms 
as  you  know  how  to  coin,  that  there  is  really  nothing  of  the  very 
slightest  pretension  to  interest  in  this  old  place ;  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  at  having  lent  ourselves  to  the  delusion  that  might  have  led 
him  here ;  and  lastly,  that  the  owner  is  from  home  ? " 

"  What !  and  is  this  the  Irish  hospitality  I  have  heard  so  much  of, — 
the  cordial  welcome  the  stranger  may  reckon  on  as  a  certainty,  and 
make  all  his  plans  with  the  full  confidence  of  meeting  ? " 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  discretion,  also,  to  be  remembered,  Nina,'" 
said  Kate,  gravely. 

"  And  then,  there's  the  room  where  the  king  slept,  and  the  chair 
that — no,  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  somebody  else  sat  in  at  supper; 
and  there's  the  great  patch  painted  on  the  floor  where  your  ancestor 
knelt  to  be  knighted." 

"  He  was  created  a  viscount,  not  a  knight,"  said  Kate,  blushing. 
"  And  there  is  a  difference,  I  assure  you." 

"  So  there  is,  dearest,  and  even  my  foreign  ignorance  should  know 
that  much ;  and  you  have  the  parchment  that  attests  it, —  a  most 
curious  document,  that  Walpole  would  be  delighted  to  see.  I  almost 
fancy  him  examining  the  curious  old  seal  with  his  microscope,  and 
hear  him  unfolding  all  sorts  of  details  one  never  so  much  as  suspected." 

"  Papa  might  not  like  it,"  said  Kate,  bridling  up.  "  Even  were  he 
at  home,  I  am  far  from  certain  he  would  receive  these  gentlemen.  It 
is  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  came  here  a  certain  book-writing 
tourist,  and  presented  himself  without  introduction.  We  received 
him  hospitably,  and  he  stayed  part  of  a  week  here.  He  was  fond  of 
antiquarianism,  but  more  eager  still  about  the  condition  of  the  people, 
—  what  kind  of  husbandry  they  practised,  what  wages  they  had,  and 
what  food.  Papa  took  him  over  the  whole  estate,  and  answered  all 
his  questions  freely  and  openly.  And  this  man  made  a  chapter  of  his 
book  upon  us,  and  headed  it  '  Rack-renting  and  riotous  living,'  distort- 
ing all  he  heard  and  sneering  at  all  he  saw." 

"  These  are  gentlemen,  dearest  Kate,"  said  Nina,  holding  out  the 
card.  "  Come  now,  do  tell  me  that  I  may  say  you  will  be  happy  to 
see  them." 
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"If  you  must  have  it  so  —  if  you  really  insist —  " 

"I  do!  I  do!"  cried  she,  half  wildly.  "I  should  go  distracted  if 
you  denied  me.  Oh,  Kate  !  I  must  own  it.  It  will  out.  I  do  cling 
devotedly  —  terribly  —  to  that  old  life  of  the  past.  I  am  very  happy 
here,  and  you  are  all  good,  and  kind,  and  loving  to  me ;  but  that 
wayward,  haphazard  existence,  with  all  its  trials  and  miseries,  had  got 
little  glimpses  of  such  bliss  at  times  that  rose  to  actual  ecstasy." 

"  I  was  afraid  of  this,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice.  "  I 
thought  what  a  change  it  would  be  for  you  from  that  life  of  brightness 
and  festivity  to  this  existence  of  dull  and  unbroken  dreariness." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Don't  say  that !  Do  not  fancy  that  I  am  not  happier 
than  I  ever  was  or  ever  believed  I  could  be.  It  was  the  castle-building 
of  that  time  that  I  was  regretting.  I  imagined  so  many  things,  I 
invented  such  situations,  such  incidents,  which,  with  this  sad- colored 
landscape  here  and  that  leaden  sky,  I  have  no  force  to  conjure  up. 
It  is  as  though  the  atmosphere  is  too  weighty  for  fancy  to  mount  in  it. 
You,  my  dearest  Kate,"  said  she,  drawing  her  arm  round  her,  and 
pressing  her  towards  her,  "  do  not  know  these  things,  nor  need  ever 
know  them.  Your  life  is  assured  and  safe.  You  cannot,  indeed,  be 
secure  from  the  passing  accidents  of  life,  but  they  will  meet  you  in  a 
spirit  able  to  confront  them.  As  for  me,  I  was  always  gambling  for 
existence,  and  gambling  without  means  to  pay  my  losses  if  Fortune  ~ 
should  turn  against  me.     Do  you  understand  me,  child  ?  " 

"  Only  in  part,  if  even  that,"  said  she,  slowly. 

"  Let  us  keep  this  theme,  then,  for  another  time.  Now  for  ces  Mes- 
sieurs.    I  am  to  invite  them  ?  " 

*'  If  there  was  time  to  ask  Miss  O'Shea  to  come  over  —  " 

"  Do  you  not  fancy,  Kate,  that  in  your  father's  house,  surrounded 
with  your  father's  servants,  you  are  sufficiently  the  mistress  to  do 
without  a  chaperonne  ?  Only  preserve  that  grand  austere  look  you 
have  listened  to  me  with,  these  last  ten  minutes,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  youthful  audacity  that  could  brave  it.  There,  I  shall  go  and 
write  my  note.  You  shall  see  how  discreetly  and  properly  I  shall 
word  it." 

Kate  walked  thoughtfully  towards  a  window  and  looked  out,  while 
Nina  skipped  gaily  down  the  room,  and  opened  her  writing-desk, 
humming  an  opera  air  as  she  wrote : — 

"Kilgobbin  Castle. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Walpole  — 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  a  dear  friend,  or  a  friend  from  dear  Italy,  whichever  be  the 
most  proper  to  say.  My  uncle  is  from  home,  and  will  not  return  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow  at  dinner  ;  but  my  cousin.  Miss  Kearney, 
charges  me  to  say  how  happy  she  will  be  to  receive  you  and  your 
fellow-traveller  at  luncheon  to-morrow.  Pray  not  to  trouble  yourself 
with  an  answer,  but  believe  me  very  sincerely  yours. 

"  Nina  Kostalergi." 

"I  was  right  in  saying  luncheon,  Kate,  and  not  dinner  —  was  I 
not?     It  is  less  formal." 

"  I  suppose  so ;  that  is,  if  it  was  right  to  invite  them  at  all,  of 
which  I  have  very  great  misgivings." 
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"  I  wonder  what  brought  Cecil  Walpole  down  here  ? "  said  Nina, 
glad  to  turn  the  discussion  into  another  channel.  "  Could  he  have 
heard  that  I  was  here?  Probably  not.  It  was  a  mere  chance,  I 
suppose.  Strange  things  these  same  chances  are,  that  do  so  much 
more  in  our  lives  than  all  our  plottings  !  " 

"Tell  me  something  of  your  friend  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  your 
admirer,  Nina." 

"  Yes,  very  much  my  admirer ;  not  seriously,  you  know,  but  in  that 
charming  sort  of  adoration  we  cultivate  abroad,  that  means  anything 
or  nothing.  He  was  not  titled,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  rich,  and 
this  last  misfortune  used  to  make  his  attentions  to  me  somewhat 
painful  —  to  him  I  mean,  not  to  vie;  for,  of  course,  as  to  anything 
serious,  I  looked  much  higher  than  a  poor  Secretary  of  Legation." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  asked  Kate,  with  an  air  of  quiet  simplicity. 

"  I  should  hope  I  did,"  said  she,  haughtily  ;  and  she  threw  a  glance 
at  herself  in  a  large  mirror,  and  smiled  proudly  at  the  bright  image 
that  confronted  her.  "  Yes,  darling,  say  it  out,"  cried  she,  turning  to 
Kate.     "Your  eyes  have  uttered  the  words  already." 

"What  words?" 

"  Something  about  insufferable  vanity  and  conceit ;  and  I  own  to 
both  !  Oh,  why  is  it  that  my  high  spirits  have  so  run  away  with  me 
this  morning,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  reserve  and  all  shame  ?  But 
the  truth  is,  I  feel  half  wild  with  joy ;  and  joy  in  my  nature  is  another 
name  for  recklessness." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not,"  said  Kate,  gravely.  "  At  any  rate,  you  give 
me  another  reason  for  wishing  to  have  Miss  O'Shea  here." 

"I  will  not  have  her  —  no,  not  for  worlds,  Kate,  that  odious  old 
woman,  with  her  stiff  and  antiquated  propriety.  Cecil  would  quiz 
her." 

"  I  am  very  certain  he  would  not ;  at  least,  if  he  be  such  a  perfect 
gentleman  as  you  tell  me." 

"  Ah,  but  you'd  never  know  he  did  it.  The  fine  tact  of  these  con- 
summate men  of  the  world  derives  a  humoristic  enjoyment  in  eccen- 
tricity of  character,  which  never  shows  itself  in  any  outward  sign 
beyond  the  heightened  pleasure  they  feel  in  what  other  folks  might 
call  dullness  or  mere  oddity." 

"  I  would  not  suffer  an  old  friend  to  be  made  the  subject  of  even 
such  latent  amusement." 

"  Nor  her  nephew,  either,  perhaps  ? " 

"  The  nephew  could  take  care  of  himself,  Nina ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  will  be  called  on  to  do  so.  He  is  not  in  Ireland,  I  believe." 
.  "  He  was  to  arrive  this  week.  You  told  me  so." 
■  "  Perhaps  I  did  ;  I  had  forgotten  it ! "  and  Kate  flushed  as  she 
spoke,  though  whether  from  shame  or  anger  it  was  not  easy  to  say. 
As  though  impatient  with  herself  at  any  display  of  temper,  she  added, 
hurriedly,  "Was  it  not  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  Nina?  Papa  has  left 
us  the  key  of  the  cellar,  a  thing  he  never  did  before,  and  only  now 
because  you  were  here  !  " 

"  What  an  honored  guest  I  am  !  "  said  the  other,  smiling. 

"  That  you  are !     I  don't  believe  papa  has  gone  once  to  the  club 
since  you  came  here." 
22 
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"  Now,  if  I  were  to  own  that  I  was  vain  of  this,  you'd  rebuke  me, 
would  not  you  ?  " 

"  Our  love  could  scarcely  prompt  to  vanity." 

"  How  shall  I  ever  learn  to  be  humble  enough  in  a  family  of  such 
humility  ? "  said  Nina,  pettishly.  Then  quickly  correcting  herself,  she 
said,  "I'll  go  and  despatch  my  note,  and  then  I'll  come  back  and  ask 
your  pardon  for  all  my  wilfulness,  and  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you 
for  all  your  goodness  to  me." 

And  as  he  spoke  she  bent  down  and  kissed  Kate's  hand  twice  or 
thrice  fervently. 

"Oh,  dearest  Nina,  not  this  —  not  this!"  said  Kate,  trying  to 
clasp  her  in  her  arms ;  but  the  other  had  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and 
was  gone. 

"  Strange  girl,"  muttered  Kate,  looking  after  her.  "  I  wonder  shall 
I  ever  understand  you,  or  shall  we  ever  understand  each  other  ? " 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Showing  how  Friends  -may  Differ. 

The  morning  broke  drearily  for  our  friends,  the  two  pedestrians,  at 
the  "  Blue  Goat."  A  day  of  dull  aspect  and  soft  rain  in  midsummer 
has  the  added  depression  that  it  seems  an  anachronism.  '  One  is  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  being  weather-bound  in  winter.  You  accept 
imprisonment  as  the  natural  fortune  of  the  season,  or  you  brave  the 
elements  prepared  to  let  them  do  their  worst ;  while,  if  confined  to 
house,  you  have  that  solace  of  snugness,  that  comfortable  chimney- 
corner  which  somehow  realises  an  immense  amount  of  the  joys  we 
concentrate  in  the  word  "  Home."  It  is  in  the  want  of  this  rallying- 
point,  this  little  domestic  altar,  where  all  gather  together  in  a  common 
worship,  that  lies  the  dreary  discomfort  of  being  weather-bound  in 
summer ;  and  when  the  prison  is  some  small  village  inn,  noisy,  dis- 
orderly, and  dirty,  the  misery  is  complete. 

"  Grand  old  pig  that ! "  said  Lockwood,  as  he  gazed  out  upon  the 
filthy  yard,  where  a  fat  old  sow  contemplated  the  weather  from  the 
threshold  of  her  dwelling. 

"  I  wish  she'd  come  out.  I  want  to  make  a  sketch  of  her,"  said  the 
other. 

"  Even  one's  tobacco  grows  too  damp  to  smoke  in  this  blessed 
climate,"  said  Lockwood,  as  he  pitched  his  cigar  away.  "  Heigh-ho  ! 
We're  too  late  for  the  train  to  town,  I  see." 

"  You'd  not  go  back,  would  you } " 

"  I  should  think  I  would  !  That  old  den  in  the  upper_  Castle-yard 
is  not  very  cheery  or  very  nice,  but  there  is  a  chair  to  sit  on,  and  a 
review  and  a  newspaper  to  read.  A  tour  in  a  country  and  with  a 
climate  like  this  is  a  mistake." 

"  I  suspect  it  is,"  said  Walpole,  drearily. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see,  no  one  to  talk  to,  nowhere  to  stop  at !  " 

"All  true,"  muttered  the  other.     "By  the  way,  haven't  we  some 
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plan  or  project  for  to-day  —  something  about  an  old  castle  or  an  abbey 
to  see  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  the  waiter  brought  me  a  letter.  I  think  it  was  addressed 
to  you,  and  I  left  it  on  my  dressing-table.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.     I'll  go  and  fetch  it." 

Short  as  his  absence  was,  it  gave  Walpole  time  enough  to  recur  to 
his  late  judgment  on  his  tour,  and  once  more  call  it  a  "mistake,  a 
complete  mistake."  The  Ireland  of  wits,  dramatists,  and  romance- 
writers  was  a  conventional  thing,  and  bore  no  resemblance  whatso- 
ever to  the  rain-soaked,  dreary-looking  depressed  reality.  "  These 
Irish,  they  are  odd  without  being  droll,  just  as  they  are  poor  without 
being  picturesque ;  but  of  all  the  delusions  we  nourish  about  them, 
there  is  not  one  so  thoroughly  absurd  as  to  call  them  dangerous !  " 

He  had  just  arrived  at  this  mature  opinion,  when  his  friend  re- 
entered and  handed  him  the  note. 

"  Here  is  a  piece  of  luck.  Per  Bacco  !  "  cried  Walpole,  as  he  ran 
over  the  lines.  "  This  beats  all  I  could  have  hoped  for.  Listen  to 
this : — '  Dear  Mr.  Walpole, —  I  cannot  tell  you  the  delight  I  feel  in 
the  prospect  of  seeing  a  dear  friend,  or  a  friend  from  dear  Italy, 
which  is  it .'' " 

"  Who  writes  this  ? " 

"  A  certain  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi,  whom  I  knew  at  Rome ;  one 
of  the  prettiest,  cleverest,  and  nicest  girls  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

"  Not  the  daughter  of  that  precious  Count  Kostalergi  you  have  told 
me  such  stories  of? " 

"  The  same,  but  most  unlike  him  in  every  way.  She  is  here  appa- 
rently, with  an  uncle,  who  is  now  from  home,  and  she  and  her  cousin 
invite  us  to  luncheon  to-day." 

"  What  a  lark  !  "  said  the  other,  dryly. 

"  We'll  go,  of  course  t " 

"  In  weather  like  this  ? " 

"  Why  not  ?  Shall  we  be  better  off  staying  here  ?  I  now  begin  to 
remember  how  the  name  of  this  place  was  so  familiar  to  me.  She 
was  always  asking  me  if  I  knew  or  heard  of  her  mother's  brother,  the 
Lord  Kilgobbin,  and,  to  tell  truth,  I  fancied  some  one  had  been 
hoaxing  her  with  the  name,  and  never  believed  that  there  was  even  a 
place  with  such  a  designation." 

"  Kilgobbin  does  not  sound  like  a  lordly  title.  How  about  Made- 
moiselle—  what  is  the  name?" 

"  Kostalergi ;  they  call  themselves  princes." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  I  was  only  going  to  say,  as  you've  got  a  sort 
of  knack  of  entanglement  —  is  there,  or  has  there  been  anything  of 
that  sort  here  ? " 

"Flirtation  —  a  little  of  what  is  called 'spooning' — but  no  more. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"First  of  all,  you  are  an  engaged  man." 

"All  true,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my  engagement.  I  can't  marry, 
however,  till  I  get  a  mission,  or  something  at  home  as  good  as  a 
mission.  Lady  Maude  knows  that ;  her  friends  know  it,  but  none  of 
us  imagine  that  we  are  to  be  miserable  in  the  meantime." 

"  I'm  not  talking  of  misery.  I'd  only  say,  don't  get  yourself  into 
any  mess.     These  foreign  girls  are  very  wide-awake." 
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"  Don't  believe  that,  Harry ;  one  of  our  home-bred  damsels  would 
o-ive  them  a  distance  and  beat  them  in  the  race  for  a  husband.  It's 
only  in  England  girls  are  trained  to  angle  for  marriage,  take  my  word 

for  it." 

"Be  it  so  —  I  only  warn  you  that  if  you  get  into  any  scrape  I'll 
accept  none  of  the  consequences.  Lord  Danesbury  is  ready  enough 
to  say  that,  because  I  am  some  ten  years  older  than  you,  I  should 
have  kept  you  out  of  mischief.  I  never  contracted  for  such  a  bear- 
leadership  ;  though  I  certainly  told  Lady  Maude  I'd  turn  Queen's 
evidence  against  you  if  you  became  a  traitor." 

"  I  wonder  you  never  told  me  that  before,"  said  Walpole,  with  some 
irritation  of  manner. 

"  I  only  wonder  that  I  told  it  now  !  "  replied  the  other,  gruffly. 

"Then  I  am  to  take  it,  that  in  your  office  of  guardian  you'd  rather 
we'd  decline  this  invitation,  eh  ? " 

"  I  don't  care  a  rush  for  it  either  way ;  but  looking  to  the  sort  of  day 
it  is  out  there,  I  incline  to  keep  the  house." 

"  I  don't  mind  bad  weather,  and  I'll  go,"  said  Walpole,  in  a  way  that 
showed  temper  was  involved  in  the  resolution. 

•  Lockwood  made  no  other  reply  than  heaping  a  quantity  of  turf  on 
the  fire,  and  seating  himself  beside  it. 

When  a  man  tells  his  fellow-traveller  that  he  means  to  go  his  own 
road  — that  companionship  has  no  tie  upon  him  —  he  virtually  declares 
the  partnership  dissolved ;  and  while  Lockwood  sat  reflecting  over 
this,  he  was  also  canvassing  with  himself  how  far  he  might  have  been 
to  blame  in  provoking  this  hasty  resolution. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  irritated  at  my  counsels,  perhaps  the  notion  of 
anything  like  guidance  offended  him  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  phrase,  bear- 
leadership,  and  the  half  threat  of  betraying  him,  has  done  the  mischief." 
Now  the  gallant  soldier  was  a  slow  thinker ;  it  took  him  a  deal  of  time 
to  arrange  the  details  of  any  matter  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  tried  to 
muster  his  ideas  there  were  many  which  would  not  answer  the  call, 
and  of  those  which  came  there  were  not  a  few  which  seemed  to 
present  themselves  in  a  refractory  and  unwilling  spirit,  so  that  he  had 
almost  to  suppress  a  mutiny  before  he  proceeded  to  his  inspection. 

Nor  did  the  strong  cheroots,  which  he  smoked  to  clear  his  faculties 
and  develop  his  mental  resources,  always  contribute  to  this  end,  though 
their  soothing  influence  certainly  helped  to  make  him  more  satisfied 
with  his  judgments. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Walpole,"  said  he,  determining  that  he  would  save 
himself  all  unnecessary  labor  of  thought  by  throwing  the  burden  of 
the  case  on  the  respondent, — "  look  here :  take  a  calm  view  of  this 
thing,  and  see  if  it's  quite  wise  in  you  to  go  back  into  trammels  it  cost 
you  some  trouble  to  escape  from.  You  call  it  spooning,  but  you  won't 
deny  you  went  very  far  with  that  young  woman  —  farther  I  suspect 
than  you've  told  me  yet.     Eh !  is  that  true  or  not  ? " 

He  waited  a  reasonable  time  for  a  reply,  but  none  coming,  he  went 
on  :  "I  don't  want  a  forced  confidence.  You  may  say  it's  no  business 
of  mine,  and  there  I  agree  with  you,  and  probably  if  you  put  me  to 
the  question  in  the  same  fashion,  I'd  give  you  a  very  short  answer. 
Remember  one  thing,  however,  old  fellow :  I've  seen  a  precious  deal 
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more  of  life  and  the  world  than  you  have  !  From  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  you  were  hammering  away  at  Greek  verbs  and  some  such 
balderdash  at  Oxford,  I  was  up  at  Rangoon  with  the  very  fastest  set 
of  men  —  ay,  of  women  too —  I  ever  lived  with  in  all  my  life.  Half 
of  our  fellows  were  killed  off  by  it.  Of  course  people  will  say  climate, 
climate !  but  if  I  was  to  give  you  the  history  of  one  day — just  twenty- 
four  hours  of  our  life  up  there  —  you'd  say  that  the  wonder  is  there's 
any  one  alive  to  tell  it." 

He  turned  around  at  this,  to  enjoy  the  expression  of  horror  and 
surprise  he  hoped  to  have  called  up,  and  perceived  for  the  first  time 
that  he  was  alone.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  waiter  where  the 
other  gentleman  had  gone,  and  learned  that  he  had  ordered  a  car,  and 
set  out  for  Kilgobbin  Castle  more  than  half-an-hour  before. 

"  All  right,"  said  he,  fiercely.  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  altogether  ! 
I'm  heartily  glad  I  told  him  so  before  he  went."  He  smoked  on  very 
vigorously  for  half-an-hour,  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  being  perhaps 
revealed  by  the  summing-up,  as  he  said,  "  And  when  you  are  '  in  for 
it,'  Master  Cecil,  and  some  precious  scrape  it  will  be,  if  I  move  hand 
or  foot  to  pull  you  through  it,  call  me  a  Major  of  Marines,  that's  all  — 
just  call  me  a  Major  of  Marines  !  "  The  ineffable  horror  of  such  an 
imputation  served  as  matter  for  reverie  for  hours. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Drive  through  a  Bog. 

While  Lockwood  continued  thus  to  doubt  and  debate  with  himself, 
Walpole  was  already  some  miles  on  his  way  to  Kilgobbin.  Not, 
indeed,  that  he  had  made  any  remarkable  progress,  for  the  "mare 
that  was  to  rowl  his  honor  over  in  an  hour  and  a  half,"  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  field  where  she  had  been  ploughing  since  daybreak, 
while  "  the  boy  "  that  should  drive  her  was  a  little  old  man  who  had 
to  be  aroused  from  a  condition  of  drunkenness  in  a  hay-loft,  and 
installed  in  his  office. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  difficulties.  The  roads  that  led  through 
the  bog  were  so  numerous  and  so  completely  alike  that  it  only  needed 
the  dense  atmosphere  of  a  rainy  day  to  make  it  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  discover  the  right  track.  More  than  once  were  they 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  after  a  considerable  distance,  and  the 
driver's  impatience  always  took  the  shape  of  a  reproach  to  Walpole, 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  should  surely  have  minded  where  they 
were  going.  Now,  not  only  was  the  traveller  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  the  land  he  journeyed  in,  but  his  thoughts  were  far  away 
from  the  scenes  around  him.  Very  scattered  and  desultory  thoughts 
were  they,  at  one  time  over  the  Alps  and  with  "  long-agoes  :  "  nights 
at  Rome  clashing  with  mornings  on  the  Campagna ;  vast  salons 
crowded  with  people  of  many  nations,  all  more  or  less  busy  with  that 
great  traffic  which,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  religion,  or  politics,  or 
social  intrigue,  hate,  love,  or  rivalry,  makes  up  what  we  call    "  the 
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world  ;"  or  there  were  sunsets  dying  away  rapidly  —  as  they  will  do 
—  over  that  great  plain  outside  the  city,  whereon  solitude  and  silence 
are  as  much  masters  as  on  a  vast  prairie  of  the  West ;  and  he  thought 
of  times  when  he  rode  back  at  nightfall  beside  Nina  Kostalergi,  when 
little  flashes  would  cross  them  of  that  romance  that  very  worldly  folk 
now  and  then  taste  of,  and  delight  in  with  a  zest  all  the  greater  that 
the  sensation  is  so  new  and  strange  to  them.  Then  there  was  the 
revulsion  from  the  blaze  of  waxlights  and  the  glitter  of  diamonds,  the 
crash  of  orchestras  and  the  din  of  conversation,  the  intoxication  of 
the  flattery  that  champagne  only  seems  to  "  accentuate "  to  the 
unbroken  stillness  of  the  hour,  when  even  the  footfall  of  the  horse  is 
unheard,  and  a  dreamy  doubt  that  this  quietude,  this  soothing  sense 
of  calm,  is  higher  happiness  than  all  the  glitter  and  all  the  splendor 
of  the  ball-room,  and  that  in  the  dropping  words  we  now  exchange, 
and  in  the  stray  glances,  there  is  a  significance  and  an  exquisite 
delight  we  never  felt  till  now ;  for,  glorious  as  is  the  thought  of  a 
returned  affection,  full  of  ecstasy,  the  sense  of  a  heart  all,  all  our  own, 
there  is  in  the  first  half-doubtful,  distrustful  feeling  of  falling  in  love, 
with  all  its  chances  of  success  or  failure,  something  that  has  its 
moments  of  bliss  nothing  of  earthly  delight  can  ever  equal.  To  the 
verge  of  that  possibility  Walpole  had  reached  —  but  gone  no  further  — 
with  Nina  Kostalergi.  The  young  men  of  the  age  are  an  eminently 
calculating  and  prudent  class,  and  they  count  the  cost  of  an  action 
with  a  marvellous  amount  of  accuracy.  Is  it  the  turf  and  its  teachings 
to  which  this  crafty  and  cold-blooded  spirit  is  owing  ?  Have  they 
learned  to  "  square  their  book  "  on  life  by  the  lessons  of  Ascot  and 
Newmarket,  and  seen  that,  no  matter  how  probably  they  "  stand  to 
win"  on  this,  they  must  provide  for  that,  and  that  no  caution  or 
foresight  is  enough  that  will  not  embrace  every  casualty  of  any  venture .'' 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  a  younger  son  of  the  period  that  he  must 
not  marry  a  pretty  girl  of  doubtful  family  and  no  fortune.  He  may 
have  his  doubts  on  scores  of  subjects :  he  may  not  be  quite  sure 
whether  he  ought  to  remain  a  Whig  with  Lord  Russell,  or  go  in  for 
Odgerism  and  the  ballot ;  he  may  be  uncertain  about  Colenso,  and 
have  his  misgivings  about  the  Pentateuch ;  he  may  not  be  easy  in  his 
mind  about  the  Russians  in  the  East,  or  the  Americans  in  the  West ; 
uncomfortable  suspicions  may  cross  him  that  the  Volunteers  are  not 
as  quick  in  evolution  as  the  Zouaves,  or  that  England  generally  does 
not  sing  "  Rule  Britannia  "  so  lustily  as  she  used  to  do.  All  these 
are  possible  misgivings,  but  that  he  should  take  such  a  plunge  as 
matrimony,  on  other  grounds  than  the  perfect  prudence  and  profit  of 
the  investment,  could  never  occur  to  him. 

As  to  the  sinfulness  of  tampering  with  a  girl's  affections  by  what  in 
slang  is  called  "spooning,"  it  was  purely  absurd  to  think  of  it.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  playing  sixpenny  whist  made  a  man  a  gambler. 
And  then,  as  to  the  spooning,  it  \nz.s partie 'egale,  the  lady  was  no  worse  off 
than  the  gentleman.  If  there  were  by  any  hazard  —  and  this  he  was 
disposed  to  doubt  — "  affections  "  at  stake,  the  man  "  stood  to  lose  " 
as  much  as  the  woman.  But  this  was  not  the  aspect  in  which  the 
case  presented  itself,  flirtation  being,  in  his  idea,  to  marriage  —  what 
the  preliminary  canter  is  to  the  race  —  something  to  indicate   the 
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future,  but  so  dimly  and  doubtfully  as  not  to  decide  the  hesitation  of 
the  waverer. 

If,  then,  Walpole  was  never  for  a  moment  what  mothers  call  serious 
in  his  attentions  to  Mdlle.  Kostalergi,  he  was  not  the  less  fond  of  her 
society  ;  he  frequented  the  places  where  she  was  likely  to  be  met  with, 
and  paid  her  that  degree  of  "  court "  that  only  stopped  short  of  being 
particular  by  his  natural  caution.  There  was  the  more  need  for  the 
exercise  of  this  quality  at  Rome,  since  there  were  many  there  who 
knew  of  his  engagement  with  his  cousin,  Lady  Maude,  and  who  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  report  on  any  breach  of  fidelity.  Now,  however, 
all  these  restraints  were  withdrawn.  They  were  not  in  Italy,  where 
London,  by  a  change  of  venue,  takes  its  "  records  "  to  be  tried  in  the 
dull  days  of  winter.  They  were  in  Ireland,  and  in  a  remote  spot  of 
Ireland,  where  there  were  no  gossips,  no  clubs,  no  afternoon-tea 
committees  to  sit  on  reputations,  and  was  it  not  pleasant  now  to  see 
this  nice  girl  again  in  perfect  freedom  ?  These  were,  loosely  stated, 
the  thoughts  which  occupied  him  as  he  went  along,  very  little  disposed 
to  mind  how  often  the  puzzled  driver  halted  to  decide  the  road,  or  how 
frequently  he  retraced  miles  of  distance.  Men  of  the  world,  especially 
when  young  in  life,  and  more  realistic  than  they  will  be  twenty  years 
later,  proud  of  the  incredulity  they  can  feel  on  the  score  of  everything 
and  everybody,  are  often  fond  of  making  themselves  heroes  to  their 
own  hearts  of  some  little  romance,  which  shall  not  cost  them  dearly 
to  indulge  in,  and  merely  engage  some  loose-lying  sympathies  without 
in  any  way  prejudicing  their  road  in  life.  They  accept  of  these  senti- 
mentalities, as  the  vicar's  wife  did  the  sheep  in  the  picture,  pleased  to 
"  have  as  many  as  the  painter  would  put  in  for  nothing." 

Now,  Cecil  Walpole  never  intended  that  this  little  Irish  episode  — 
and  episode  he  determined  it  should  be  —  should  in  any  degree  affect 
the  serious  fortunes  of  his  life.  He  was  engaged  to  his  cousin.  Lady 
Maude  Bickerstafife,  and  they  would  be  married  some  day.  Not  that 
either  was  very  impatient  to  exchange  present  comfort  —  and,  on  her 
side,  affluence  —  for  a  marriage  on  small  means,  and  no  great  pros- 
pects beyond  that.  They  were  not  much  in  love.  Walpole  knew  that 
the  Lady  Maude's  fortune  was  small,  but  the  man  who  married  her 
must  "be  taken  care  of,"  and  by  either  side,  for  there  were  as  many 
Tories  as  Whigs  in  the  family,  and  Lady  Maude  knew  that  half-a-dozen 
years  ago  she  would  certainly  not  have  accepted  Walpole  ;  but  that 
with  every  year  her  chances  of  a  better /dr// were  diminishing  ;  and, 
worse  than  all  this,  each  was  well  aware  of  the  inducements  by  which 
the  other  was  influenced.  Nor  did  the  knowledge  in  any  way  detract 
from  their  self-complacence  or  satisfaction  with  the  match. 

Lady  Maude  was  to  accompany  her  uncle  to  Ireland,  and  do  the 
honors  of  his  court,  for  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  pleaded  hard  with  his 
party  on  that  score  to  be  let  off  accepting  the  viceroyalty. 

Lady  Maude,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  even  if  she  had, 
how  should  she  ever  hear  of  an  adventure  in  the  Bog  of  Allen ! 

But  was  there  to  be  an  adventure .''  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  an 
adventure  ?  Irishmen,  Walpole  had  heard,  had  all  the  jealousy  about 
their  women  that  characterises  savage  races,  and  were  ready  to  resent 
what,  in  civilised  people,  no  one  would  dream  of  regarding  as  matter 
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for  umbrage.  Well,  then,  it  was  only  to  be  more  cautious  —  more  on 
one's  guard  — besides  the  tact,  too,  which  a  knowledge  of  life  should 
give 

"  Eh,  what's  this  ?  Why  are  you  stopping  here  ? "  This  was 
addressed  now  to  the  driver,  who  had  descended  from  his  box  and 
was  standing  in  advance  of  the  horse. 

"Why  don't  I  drive  on,  is  it?"  asked  he  in  a  voice  of  despair. 
"  Sure,  there's  no  road." 

"  And  does  it  stop  here  ? "  cried  Walpole,  in  horror,  for  he  now  per- 
ceived that  the  road  really  came  to  an  abrupt  ending  in  the  midst  of 
the  bog. 

"  Begorra,  it's  just  what  it  does.  You  see,  your  honor,"  added  he, 
in  a  confidential  tone,  "  it's  one  of  them  tricks  the  English  played  us 
in  the  year  of  the  famine.  They  got  two  millions  of  money  to  make 
roads  in  Ireland,  but  they  were  so  afraid  it  would  make  us  prosperous 
and  richer  than  themselves,  that  they  set  about  making  roads  that 
go  nowhere.  Sometimes  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  down  to  the 
sea,  where  there  was  no  harbor,  and  sometimes,  like  this  one,  into  the 
heart  of  a  bog." 

"  That  was  very  spiteful  and  very  mean,  too,"  said  Walpole. 

"Wasn't  it  just  mean,  and  nothing  else!  and  it's  five  miles  we'll 
have  to  go  back  now  to  the  cross-roads.  Begorra,  your  honor,  it's  a 
good  dhrink  ye'll  have  to  give  me  for  this  day's  work." 

"You  forget,  my  friend,  that  but  for  your  own  confounded  stupidity 
I  should  have  been  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  by  this  time." 

"  And  ye'll  be  there  yet,  with  God's  help !  "  said  he,  turning  the 
horse's  head.  "  Bad  luck  to  them  for  the  road-making ;  and  it's  a  pity, 
after  all,  it  goes  nowhere,  for  it's  the  nicest  bit  to  travel  in  the  whole 
country." 

"  Come  now,  jump  up,  old  fellow,  and  make  your  beast  step  out.  I 
don't  want  to  pass  the  night  here." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  a  dhrop  of  whiskey  with  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Nor  even  brandy  ?  " 

"No,  not  even  brandy." 

"Musha,  I'm  thinking  you  must  be  English,"  muttered  he  half 
sulkily. 

"  And  if  I  were,  is  there  any  great  harm  in  that  ?  " 

"  By  coorse  not ;  how  could  ye  help  it  ?  I  suppose  we'd  all  of  us 
be  better  if  we  could.  Sit  a  bit  more  forward,  your  honor ;  the  belly- 
band  does  be  lifting  her ;  and  as  you're  doing  nothing,  just  give  her  a 
welt  of  that  stick  in  your  hand  now  and  then,  for  I  lost  the  lash  of 
my  whip,  and  I've  nothing  but  this  !  "  And  he  displayed  the  short 
handle  of  what  had  once  been  a  whip,  with  a  thong  of  leather  dangling 
at  the  end. 

"  I  must  say  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  was  to  have  worked  my  passage," 
said  Walpole,  with  something  between  drollery  and  irritation. 

"  She  doesn't  care  for  bating  —  stick  her  with  the  end  of  it.  That's 
the  way.  We'll  get  on  elegant  now.  I  suppose  you  was  never  here 
before?" 

"No ;  and  I  think  I  can  promise  you  I'll  not  come  again." 
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"  I  hope  you  will,  then  ;  and  many  a  time  too.  This  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen  you're  travelling  now,  and  they  tell  there's  not  the  like  of  it  in 
the  three  kingdoms." 

"  I  trust  there's  not !  " 

"The  English,  they  say,  has  no  bogs.    Nothing  but  coal." 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Erine,  ma  bouchal  you  are !  first  gem  of  the  say  !  that's  what  Dan 
O'Connell  always  called  you.     Are  you  gettin'  tired  with  the  stick  ?  " 

"  I'm  tired  of  your  wretched  old  beast,  and  your  car,  and  yourself, 
too,"  said  Walpole ;  "  and  if  I  were  sure  that  was  the  Castle  yonder, 
I'd  make  my  way  straight  to  it  on  foot." 

"  And  why  wouldn't  you,  if  your  honor  liked  it  best  ?  Why  would 
ye  be  beholden  to  a  car  if  you'd  rather  walk.  Only  mind  the  bog- 
holes  :  for  there's  twenty  feet  of  water  in  some  of  them,  and  the  sides 
is  so  straight  you'll  never  get  out  if  you  fall  in." 

"  Drive  on,  then.  I'll  remain  where  I  am  ;  but  don't  bother  me 
with  your  talk;  and  no  more  questioning." 

"By  coorse  I  won't  —  why  would  I  ?  Isn't  your  honor  a  gentleman, 
and  haven't  you  a  right  to  say  what  you  plaze ;  and  what  am  I  but  a 
poor  boy,  earning  his  bread,  just  the  way  it  is  all  through  the  world ; 
some  has  everything  they  want  and  more  besides,  and  others  hasn't  a 
stitch  to  their  backs,  or  maybe  a  pinch  of  tobacco  to  put  in  a  pipe." 

This  appeal  was  timed  by  seeing  that  Walpole  had  just  lighted  a 
fresh  cigar,  whose  fragrant  fumes  were  wafted  across  the  speaker's 
nose. 

Firm  to  his  determination  to  maintain  silence,  Walpole  paid  no 
attention  to  the  speech,  nor  uttered  a  word  of  any  kind ;  and  as  a 
light  drizzling  rain  had  now  begun  to  fall,  and  obliged  him  to  shelter 
himself  under  an  umbrella,  he  was  at  length  saved  from  his  com- 
panion's loquacity.  Baffled,  but  not  beaten,  the  old  fellow  began  to 
sing,  at  first  in  a  low  droning  tone  ;  but  growing  louder  as  the  fire  of 
patriotism  warmed  him,  he  shouted,  to  a  very  wild  and  somewhat 
irregular  tune,  a  ballad  of  which  Walpole  could  not  but  hear  the  words 
occasionally,  while  the  tramping  of  the  fellow's  feet  on  the  foot-board 
kept  time  to  his  song : — 

'Tis  our  fun  they  can't  forgive  us, 
Nor  our  wit  so  sharp  and  keen ; 
But  there's  nothing  that  provokes  them 

Like  our  wearin'  of  the  green. 
They  thought  Poverty  would  bate  us, 

But  we'd  sell  our  last  "  boneen " 
And  we'd  live  on  could  paytatees, 
All  for  wearin'  of  the  green. 

Oh,  the  wearin'  of  the  green  ! 
The  wearin'  of  the  green  ! 
'Tis  the  color  best  becomes  us, 
Is  the  wearin'  of  the  green  ! 

"  Here's  a  cigar  for  you,  old  fellow,  and  stop  that  infernal  chant." 
"There's  only  five  verses  more,  and  I'll  sing  them  for  your  honor 

before  I  light  the  baccy." 

"  If  you  do,  then,  you  shall  never  light  baccy  of  mine.     Can't  you 

see  that  your  confounded  song  is  driving  me  mad  1 " 
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"Faix,  ye're  the  first  I  ever  see  disliked  music,"  muttered  he,  in  a 
tone  almost  compassionate. 

And  now  as  Walpole  raised  the  collar  of  his  coat  to  defend  his  ears, 
and  prepared  as  well  as  he  might  to  resist  the  weather,  he  muttered, 
"  And  this  is  the  beautiful  land  of  scenery  ;  and  this  the  climate  ;  and 
this  the  amusing  and  witty  peasant  we  read  of?  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  tell  the  world  how  it  has  been  humbugged."  And  thus  musing, 
he  jogged  on  the  dreary  road,  nor  raised  his  head  till  the  heavy  clash 
of  an  iron  gate  aroused  him,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  driving  along 
an  approach,  with  some  clumps  of  pretty  but  young  timber  on  either 
side. 

"  Here  we  are,  your  honor,  safe  and  sound,"  cried  the  driver,  as 
proudly  as  if  he  had  not  been  five  hours  over  what  should  have  been 
done  in  one  and  a  half.  "  This  is  Kilgobbin.  All  the  ould  trees  was 
cut  down  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  say,  but  there  will  be  a  fine  wood 
here  yet.  That's  the  castle  you  see  yonder,  over  them  trees  ;  but 
there's  no  flag  flying.  The  lord's  away.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  wait 
for  your  honor  ?     You'll  be  coming  back  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  you'll  have  to  wait."  And  Walpole  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
saw  it  was  already  past  five  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Search  for  Arms. 

When  the  hour  of  luncheon  came,  and  no  guests  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  young  girls  at  the  castle  began  to  discuss  what  they  should 
best  do.  "  I  know  nothing  of  fine  people  and  their  ways,"  said  Kate  ; 
"you  must  take  the  whole  direction  here,  Nina." 

"  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  cold  luncheon  can  wait  with- 
out difficulty." 

And  so  they  waited  till  three,  then  till  four,  and  now  it  was  five 
o'clock ;  when  Kate,  who  had  been  over  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the 
calves'  paddock,  and  inspecting  a  small  track  laid  out  for  a  nursery, 
came  back  to  the  house  very  tired,  and,  as  she  said,  also  very  hungry. 
"  You  know,  Nina,"  said  she,  entering  the  room,  "  I  ordered  no  dinner 
to-day.  I  speculated  on  our  making  our  dinner  when  your  friends 
lunched ;  and  as  they  have  not  lunched,  we  have  not  dined ;  and  I 
vote  we  sit  down  now.     I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be  as  pleasant  company 

as  that  Mr. do  tell  me  his  name  —  Walpole  ;  but  I  pledge  myself 

to  have  as  good  an  appetite."  ^ 

Nina  made  no  answer.  She  stood  at  the  open  window ;  her  gaze 
steadily  bent  on  the  strip  of  narrow  road  that  traversed  the  wdde  moor 
before  her. 

"Ain't  you  hungry?  —  I  mean,  ain't  you  famished,  child?"  asked 
Kate. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  could  eat,  but  I  believe  I  could  go  with- 
out eating  just  as  well." 

"Well,  I  must  dine ;  and  if  you  were  not  looking  so  nice  and  fresh. 
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with  a  rose-bud  in  your  hair  and  your  white  dress  so  daintily  looped 
up,  I'd  ask  leave  not  to  dress." 

"  If  you  were  to  smooth  your  hair,  and,  perhaps,  change  your 
boots—" 

"  Oh,  I  know,  and  become  in  every  respect  a  little  civilised.  My 
poor  dear  cousin,  what  a  mission  you  have  undertaken  among  the 
savages.  Own  it  honestly,  you  never  guessed  the  task  that  was  before 
you  when  you  came  here." 

"  Oh,  it's  very  nice  savagery,  all  the  same,"  said  the  other,  smiling 
pleasantly. 

"  There  now ! "  cried  Kate,  as  she  threw  her  hat  to  one  side,  and 
stood  arranging  her  hair  before  the  glass.  "  I  make  this  toilette  under 
protest,  for  we  are  going  in  to  luncheon,  not  dinner,  and  all  the  world 
knows,  and  all  the  illustrated  newspapers  show,  that  people  do  not  dress 
for  lunch.  And,  by  the  way,  that  is  something  you  have  not  got  in 
Italy.  All  the  women  gathering  together  in  their  garden-bonnets  and 
their  morning  muslins,  and  the  men  in  their  knickerbockers  and  their 
coarse  tweed  coats." 

"I  declare  I  think  you  are  in  better  spirits  since  you  see  these 
people  are  not  coming." 

"  It  is  true.  You  have  guessed  it,  dearest.  The  thought  of  any- 
thing grand  —  as  a  visitor  ;  anything  that  would  for  a  moment  suggest 
the  unpleasant  question.  Is  this  right  ?  or,  Is  that  usual  ?  —  makes  me 
downright  irritable.  Come,  are  you  ready?  May  I  offer  you  my 
arm  ? " 

And  now  they  were  at  table,  Kate  rattling  away  in  unwonted  gaiety, 
and  trying  to  rally  Nina  out  of  her  disappointment. 

"I  declare,  Nina,  everything  is  so  pretty  I'm  ashamed  to  eat. 
Those  chickens  near  you  are  the  least  ornamental  things  I  see.  Cut 
me  off  a  wing.  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  never  acquired  the  barbarous  art  of 
carving." 

"  I  can  cut  this,"  said  Nina,  drawing  a  dish  of  tongue  towards  her. 

"What !  that  marvellous  production  like  a  parterre  of  flowers  ?  It 
would  be  downright  profanation  to  destroy  it." 

"  Then  shall  I  give  you  some  of  this,  Kate  ? " 

"  Why,  child,  that  is  strawberry-cream.  But  I  cannot  eat  all  alone  ; 
do  help  yourself." 

"  I  shall  take  something  by-and-bye." 

"  What  do  young  ladies  in  Italy  eat  when  they  are  —  no,  I  don't 
mean  in  love  —  I  shall  call  it  —  in  despair  ?  " 

"  Give  me  some  of  that  white  wine  beside  you.  There  !  don't  you 
hear  a  noise  ?     I'm  certain  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels." 

"  Most  sincerely,  I  trust  not.  I  wouldn't  for  anything  these  people 
should  break  in  upon  us  now.  If  my  brother  Dick  should  drop  in 
I'd  welcome  him,  and  he  would  make  our  little  party  perfect.  Do  you 
know,  Nina,  Dick  can  be  so  jolly.  What's  that.-*  there  are  voices 
there  without." 

As  she  spoke  the  door  was  opened,  and  Walpole  entered.  The 
young  girls  had  but  time  to  rise  from  their  seats,  when  —  they  never 
could  exactly  say  how  —  they  found  themselves  shaking  hands  with 
him  in  great  cordiality. 
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"  And  your  friend  —  where  is  he  ? " 

"Nursing  a  sore  throat,  or  a  sprained  ankle,  or  a  something  or 
other.  Shall  I  confess  it, —  as  only  a  suspicion  on  my  part,  how- 
ever,—  that  I  do  believe  he  was  too  much  shocked  at  the  outrageous 
liberty  I  took  in  asking  to  be  admitted  here  to  accept  any  partnership 
in  the  impertinence." 

"  We  expected  you  at  two  or  three  o'clock,"  said  Nina. 

"  And  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  was  not  here  before  ?  Perhaps  you'll 
scarcely  credit  me  when  I  say  I  have  been  five  hours  on  the  road." 

"  Five  hours  !     How  did  you  manage  that  ?  " 

"  In  this  way.  I  started  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  from  the  inn  — 
I  on  foot,  the  car  to  overtake  me."  And  he  went  on  to  give  a  narra- 
tive of  his  wanderings  over  the  bog,  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
driver's  conversations  with  him,  and  the  reproaches  he  vented  on  his 
inattention  to  the  road.  Kate  enjoyed  the  story  with  all  the  humor- 
istic  fun  of  one  who  knew  thoroughly  how  the  peasant  had  been 
playing  with  the  gentleman,  just  for  the  indulgence  of  that  strange 
sarcastic  temper  that  underlies  the  Irish  nature ;  and  she  could  fancy 
how  much  more  droll  it  would  have  been  to  have  heard  the  narrative 
as  told  by  the  driver  of  the  car. 

"And  don't  you  like  his  song,  Mr.  Walpole?" 

"  What,  '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green  ? '  It  was  the  dreariest  dirge 
I  ever  listened  to." 

"  Come,  you  shall  not  say  so.  When  we  go  into  the  drawing-room 
Nina  shall  sing  it  for  you,  and  I'll  wager  you  recant  your  opinion." 

"  And  do  you  sing  rebel  canticles,  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi  t " 

"  Yes,  I  do  all  my  cousin  bids  me.  I  wear  a  red  cloak.  How  is 
it  called  ? " 

"  Connemara  ? " 

Nina  nodded.  "  That's  the  name,  but  I'm  not  going  to  say  it ;  and 
when  we  go  abroad  —  that  is,  on  the  bog  there,  for  a  walk  —  we  dress 
in  green  petticoats  and  wear  very  thick  shoes." 

"And,  in  a  word,  are  very  generally  barbarous." 

"Well,  if  you  be  really  barbarians,"  said  Walpole,  filling  his  glass, 
"I  wonder  what  I  would  not  give  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  tribe." 

"  Oh,  you'd  want  to  be  a  sachem,  or  a  chief,  or  a  mystery-man  at 
least ;  and  we  couldn't  permit  that,"  cried  Kate.  • 

"No;  I  crave  admission  as  the  humblest  of  your  followers." 

"  Shall  we  put  him  to  the  test,  Nina  1 " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  the  other. 

"  Make  him  take  a  Ribbon  oath,  or  the  pledge  of  a  United  Irish- 
man.    I've  copies  of  both  in  papa's  study." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  these  immensely,"  said  Walpole. 

"I'll  see  if  I  can't  find  them,"  cried  Kate,  rising,  and  hastening 
away. 

For  some  seconds  after  she  left  the  room  there  was  perfect  silence. 
Walpole  tried  to  catch  Nina's  eye  before  he  spoke,  but  she  continued 
steadily  to  look  down,  and  did  not  once  raise  her  lids.  "  Is  she  not 
very  nice  —  is  she  not  very  beautiful  ?  "  asked  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  of  you  I  want  to  speak."  And  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
her,  and  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  quickly,  and 
moved  slightly  away. 
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"  If  you  knew  the  delight  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  again,  Nina  —  well, 
Mademoiselle  Kostalergi.     Must  it  be  Mademoiselle  ? " 

"  I  don't  remember  it  was  ever  '  Nina,' "  said  she,  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  only  in  my  thoughts.  To  my  heart,  I  can  swear,  you  were 
Nina.  But  tell  me  how  you  came  here,  and  when,  and  for  how  long, 
for  I  want  to  know  all.  Speak  to  me,  I  beseech  you.  She'll  be  back 
in  a  moment,  and  when  shall  I  have  another  instant  alone  with  you 
like  this  ?  Tell  me  how  you  came  amongst  them,  and  are  they  really 
all  rebels  ? " 

Kate  entered  at  the  instant,  saying,  "I  can't  find  it,  but  I'll  have  a 
good  search  to-morrow,  for  I  know  it's  there." 

"  Do,  by  all  means,  Kate,  for  Mr.  Walpole  is  very  anxious  to  learn 
if  he  be  admitted  legitimately  into  this  brotherhood  —  whatever  it  be  ; 
he  has  just  asked  me  if  we  were  really  all  rebels  here." 

"  I  trust  he  does  not  suppose  I  would  deceive  him,"  said  Kate, 
gravely.  "  And  when  he  hears  you  sing  '  The  blackened  hearth  —  the 
fallen  roof,"  he'll  not  question  you,  Nina.  Do  you  know  that  song, 
T^Ir.  Walpole  ? " 

He  smiled  as  he  said  "No." 

"Won't  be  so  nice,"  said  she,  "to  catch  a  fresh  ingenuous  Saxon, 
wandering  innocently  over  the  Bog  of  Allen,  and  send  him  back  to  his 
friends  a  Fenian  !  " 

"  Make  me  what  you  please,  but  don't  send  me  away." 

"Tell  me,  really,  what  would  you  do  if  we  made  you  take  the 
oath  ? " 

"  Betray  you,  of  course,  the  moment  I  got  up  to  Dublin." 

Nina's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  as  though  such  jesting  was  an  offence. 

"  No,  no,  the  shame  of  such  treason  would  be  intolerable  ;  but  you'd 
go  your  way,  and  behave  as  though  you  never  saw  us." 

"  Oh,  he  could  do  that  without  the  inducement  of  a  perjury,"  said 
Nina,  in  Italian  ;  and  then  added  aloud,  "  Let's  go  and  make  some 
music.  Mr.  Walpole  sings  charmingly,  Kate,  and  is  very  obliging 
about  it  —  at  least,  he  used  to  be." 

"I  am  all  that  I  used  to  be  —  towards  that,"  whispered  he,  as  she 
passed  him  to  take  Kate's  arm  and  walk  away. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  thick  neighborhood  about  you,"  said 
Walpole.     "  Have  you  any  people  living  near  ? " 

"Yes,  Vv'e  have  a  dear  old  friend  —  a  Miss  O'Shea,  a  maiden  lady, 
who  lives  a  few  miles  off.  By  the  way,  there's  something  to  show 
you  —  an  old  maid  who  hunts  her  own  harriers." 

"  What !  are  you  in  earnest  ? " 

"  On  my  word,  it  is  true  !  Nina  can't  endure  her  ;  but  Nina  doesn't 
care  for  hare-hunting,  and,  I'm  afraid  to  say,  never  saw  a  badger  drawn 
in  her  life." 

"  And  have  you  ? "  asked  he,  almost  with  horror  in  his  tone. 

"  I'll  show  you  three  regular  little  turnspit  dogs  to-morrow  that  will 
answer  that  question." 

"  How  I  wish  Lockwood  had  come  out  here  with  me  ! "  said  Walpole, 
almost  uttering  a  thought. 

"  That  is,  you  wish  he  had  seen  a  bit  of  barbarous  Ireland  he'd 
scarcely  credit  from  mere  description.     But  perhaps  I'd  have  been 
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better  behaved  before  him.     I'm  treating  you  with  all  the  freedom  of 
an  old  friend  of  my  cousin's." 

Nina  had  meanwhile  opened  the  piano,  and  was  letting  her  hands 
stray  over  the  instrument  in  occasional  chords ;  and  then,  in  a  low 
voice,  that  barely  blended  its  tones  with  the  accompaniment,  she  sang 
one  of  those  little  popular  songs  of  Italy,  called  "  Stornelli," — wild, 
fanciful  melodies, —  with  that  blended  gaiety  and  sadness  which  the 
songs  of  a  people  are  so  often  marked  by. 

"  That  is  a  very  old  favorite  of  mine,"  said  Walpole,  approaching 
the  piano  as  noiselessly  as  though  he  feared  to  disturb  the  singer ; 
and  now  he  stole  into  a  chair  at  her  side.  "  How  that  song  makes  me 
wish  we  were  back  again  where  I  heard  it  first,"  whispered  he  gently. 
"  I  forget  where  that  was,"  said  she  carelessly. 
"No,  Nina,  you  do  not,"  said  he  eagerly;  "it  was  at  Albano,  the 
day  we  all  went  to  Pallavicini's  villa," 

"And  I  sung  a  little  French  song,  '  Si  vous  n'avez  rien  k  me  dire,' 
which  you  were  vain  enough  to  imagine  was  a  question  addressed  to 
yourself;  and  you  made  me  a  sort  of  declaration  ;  do  you  remember 
all  that  ? " 

"  Every  word  of  it." 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  speak  to  my  cousin  ;  she  has  opened  the 
window  and  gone  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  I  trust  you  understand 
that  she  expects  you  to  follow  her."  There  was  a  studied  calm  in  the 
way  she  spoke  that  showed  she  was  exerting  considerable  self-control. 
"No,  no,  Nina,  it  is  with  you  I  desire  to  speak  ;  to  see  you  that  I 
have  come  here." 

"  And  so  you  do  remember  that  you  made  me  a  declaration  "i     It 
made  me  laugh  afterwards  as  I  thought  it  over." 
"  Made  you  laugh  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  laughed  to  myself  at  the  ingenious  way  in  which  you  con- 
veyed to  me  what  an  imprudence  it  was  in  you  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
girl  who  had  no  fortune,  and  the  shock  it  would  give  your  friends  when 
they  should  hear  she  was  a  Greek." 

"How  can  you  say  such  painful  things,  Nina  ?  how  can  you  be  so 
pitiless  as  this?" 

"  It  was  you  who  had  no  pity,  sir  :  I  felt  a  deal  of  pity  ;  I  will  not 
deny  it  was  for  myself.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  could  give  a 
correct  version  of  the  way  in  which  you  conveyed  to  me  the  pain  it 
gave  you  that  I  was  not  a  princess,  a  Borromeo,  or  a  Colonna,  or  an 
Altieri.  That  Greek  adventurer,  yes, —  you  cannot  deny  it,  I  overheard 
these  words  myself  You  were  talking  to  an  English  girl,  a  tall,  rather 
handsome  person  she  was, —  I  shall  remember  her  name  in  a  moment 
if  you  cannot  help  me  to  it  sooner  —  a  Lady  Bickerstaffe  —  " 

"Yes,  there' was  a  Lady  Maude  Bickerstaffe;  she  merely  passed 
through  Rome  for  Naples." 

''You  called  her  a  cousin,  I  remember." 

"  There  is  some  cousinship  between  us ;  I  forget  exactly  in  what 
degree." 

"  Do  try  and  remember  a  little  more  ;  remember  that  you  forgot  you 
had  engaged  me  for  the  cotillon,  and  drove  away  with  that  blonde 
beauty  —  and  she  was  a  beauty,  or  had  been  a  few  years  before  —  at 
all  events  you  lost  all  memory  of  the  daughter  of  the  adventurer." 
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"You  will  drive  me  distracted,  Nina,  if  you  say  such  things." 

"  I  know  it  is  wrong  and  it  is  cruel,  and  it  is  worse  than  wrong  and 
cruel,  it  is  what  you  English  call  underbred,  to  be  so  individually 
disagreeable,  but  this  grievance  of  mine  has  been  weighing  very 
heavily  on  my  heart,  and  I  have  been  longing  to  tell  you  so." 

"  Why  are  you  not  singing,  Nina  ? "  cried  Kate  from  the  terrace. 
"  You  told  me  of  a  duet,  and  I  think  you  are  bent  on  having  it  without 
music." 

"Yes,  we  are  quarrelling  fiercely,"  said  Nina.  "This  gentleman 
has  been  rash  enough  to  remind  me  of  an  unsettled  score  between  us, 
and  as  he  is  the  defaulter  —  " 

"  I  dispute  the  debt." 

"  Shall  I  be  the  judge  between  you  ? "  asked  Kate. 

"  On  no  account ;  my  claim  once  disputed,  I  surrender  it,"  said 
Nina. 

"  I  must  say  you  are  very  charming  company.  You  won't  sing,  and 
you'll  only  talk  to  say  disagreeable  things.  Shall  I  make  tea  and  see 
if  it  will  render  you  more  amiable?" 

"  Do  so,  dearest,  and  then  show  Mr.  Walpole  the  house ;  he  has 
forgotten  what  brought  him  here,  I  really  believe." 

"You  know  that  I  have  not,"  muttered  he  in  a  tone  of  deep 
meaning. 

"There's  no  light  now  to  show  him  the  house;  Mr.  Walpole  must 
come  to-morrow,  when  papa  will  be  at  home  and  delighted  to  see  him." 

"May  I  really  do  this?" 

"  Perhaps,  besides,  your  friend  will  have  found  the  little  inn  so 
insupportable  that  he  too  will  join  us.  Listen  to  that  sigh  of  poor 
Nina's,  and  you'll  understand  what  it  is  to  be  dreary  !  " 

"  No  ;  I  want  my  tea." 

"And  it  shall  have  it,"  said  Kate,  kissing  her  with  a  petting  affecta- 
tion, as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Now  one  word,  only  one,"  said  Walpole,  as  he  drew  his  chair  close 
to  her  :  "  If  I  swear  to  you  —  " 

"What's  that?  who  is  Kate  angry  with?"  cried  Nina,  rising  and 
rushing  towards  the  door.     "  What  has  happened  ? " 

"  I'il  tell  you  what  has  happened,"  said  Kate,  as  with  flashing  eyes 
and  heightened  color  she  entered  the  room.  "  The  large  gate  of  the 
outer  yard,  that  is  every  night  locked  and  strongly  barred  at  sunset, 
has  been  left  open,  and  they  tell  me  that  three  men  have  come  in  — 
Sally  says  five  —  and  are  hiding  in  some  of  the  outhouses." 

"What  for?     Is  it  to  rob,  think  you  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 

"  It  is  certainly  for  nothing  good.  They  all  know  that  papa  is 
away,  and  the  house  so  far  unprotected,"  continued  Kate,  calmly. 
"  We  must  find  out  to-morrow  who  has  left  the  gate  unbolted.  This 
was  no  accident,  and  now  that  they  are  setting  fire  to  the  ricks  all 
around  us,  it  is  no  time  for  carelessness." 

"  Shall  we  search  the  offices  and  the  outbuildings?  "  asked  Walpole. 

"  Of  course  not ;  we  must  stand  by  the  house  and  take  care  that 
they  do  not  enter  it.  It's  a  strong  old  place  ;  and  even  if  they  forced 
an  entrance  below,  they  couldn't  set  fire  to  it." 

"  Could  they  force  their  way  up  ?  "  asked  Walpole. 
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"  Not  if  the  people  above  have  any  courage.  Just  come  and  look 
at  the  stair  ;  it  was  made  in  times  when  people  thought  of  defending 
themselves."  They  issued  forth  now  together  to  the  top  of  the  landing, 
where  a  narrow,  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  descended  between  two 
walls  to  the  basement  story.  A  little  more  than  half-way  down  was  a 
low  iron  gate  or  grille  of  considerable  strength ;  though,  not  being 
above  four  feet  in  height,  it  could  have  been  no  great  defence,  which 
seemed,  after  all,  to  have  been  its  intention.  "  When  this  is  closed," 
said  Kate,  shutting  it  with  a  heavy  bang,  "it's  not  such  easy  work  to 
pass  up  against  two  or  three  resolute  people  at  the  top  \  and  see  here," 
added  she,  showing  a  deep  niche  or  alcove  in  the  wall,  "  this  was 
evidently  meant  for  the  sentry  who  watched  the  wicket ;  he  could  stand 
here  out  of  the  reach  of  all  fire." 

"Would  you  not  say  she  was  longing  for  a  conflict.^"  said  Nina, 
gazing  at  her. 

"  No  ;  but  if  it  comes  I'll  not  decline  it." 

"You  mean  you'll  defend  the  stair?  "  asked  Walpole. 

She  nodded  assent. 

"  What  arms  have  you  ?  " 

"  Plenty  ;  come  and  look  at  them.  Here,"  said  she,  entering  the 
dining-room,  and  pointing  to  a  large  oak  sideboard  covered  with 
weapons, — "  here  is  probably  what  has  led  these  people  here.  They 
are  going  through  the  country  latterly  on  every  side,  in  search  of  arms. 
I  believe  this  is  almost  the  only  house  where  they  have  not  called." 

"  And  do  they  go  away  quietly  when  their  demands  are  complied 
with  ? " 

"Yes;  when  they  chance  upon  people  of  poor  courage  they  leave 
them  with  life  enough  to  tell  the  story. —  What  is  it,  Mathew  ? "  asked 
she  of  the  old  serving-man  who  entered  the  room. 

"  It's  the  '  boys,'  Miss,  and  they  want  to  talk  to  you,  if  you'll  step 
out  on  the  terrace.     They  don't  mean  any  harm  at  all." 

"  What  do  they  want,  then  ?  " 

"Just  a  spare  gun  or  two,  Miss,  or  an  ould  pistol,  or  a  thing  of  the 
kind  that  was  no  use." 

"Was  it  not  brave  of  them  to  come  here,  when  my  father  was  from 
home  ?  Aren't  they  fine  courageous  creatures  to  come  and  frighten 
two  lone  girls  —  eh.  Mat?" 

"  Don't  anger  them.  Miss,  for  the  love  of  Joseph  !  don't  say  anything 
hard  ;  let  me  hand  them  that  ould  carbine  there,  and  the  fowling-piece  ; 
and  if  you'd  give  them  a  pair  of  horse-pistols,  I'm  sure  they'd  go  away 
quiet." 

A  loud  noise  of  knocking,  as  though  with  a  stone,  at  the  outer  door 
broke  in  upon  the  colloquy,  and  Kate  passed  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  opened  the  window,  out  upon  the  stone  terrace  which  overlooked 
the  yard  :  "  Who  is  there .'' —  who  are  you .'' —  what  do  you  want  ?  "  cried 
she,  peering  down  into  the  darkness,  which,  in  the  shadow  of  the  house, 
was  deeper. 

"  We've  come  for  arms,"  cried  a  deep  hoarse  voice. 

"  My  father  is  away  from  home, —  come  and  ask  for  them  when  he's 
here  to  answer  you." 

A  wild,  insolent  laugh  from  below  acknowledged  what  they  thought 
of  this  speech. 
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"  Maybe  that  was  the  rayson  we  came  now,  Miss,"  said  a  voice  in 
a  lighter  tone. 

"  Fine  courageous  fellows  you  are  to  say  so ;  I  hope  Ireland  has 
more  of  such  brave  patriotic  men." 

"  You'd  better  leave  that,  anyhow,"  said  another,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  levelled  and  fired,  but  evidently  with  intention  to  terrify  rather  than 
wound,  for  the  plaster  came  tumbling  down  from  several  feet  above 
her  head  ;  and  now  the  knocking  at  the  door  was  redoubled,  and  with 
a  noise  that  resounded  through  the  house. 

"Wouldn't  you  advise  her  to  give  up  the  arms  and  let  them  go? " 
said  Nina,  in  a  whisper  to  Walpole  :  but  though  she  was  deadly  pale 
there  was  no  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  The  door  is  giving  way,  the  wood  is  completely  rotten.  Now  for 
the  stairs.     Mr.  Walpole,  you're  going  to  stand  by  me  ? " 

"  I  should  think  so,  but  I'd  rather  you'd  remain  here.  I  know  my 
ground  now." 

"No,  I  must  be  beside  you.  You'll  have  to  keep  a  rolling  fire,  and 
I  can  load  quicker  than  most  people.  Come  along  now,  we  must  take 
no  light  with  us  :  follow  me." 

"Take  care,"  said  Nina  to  Walpole,  as  he  passed,  but  with  an 
accent  so  full  of  a  strange  significance  it  dwelt  on  his  memory  long 
after. 

"  What  was  it  Nina  whispered  you  as  you  came  by  ?  "  said  Kate. 

"  Something  about  being  cautious,  I  think,"  said  he,  carelessly. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  Mathew,"  said  the  girl  in  a  severe  tone  to  the 
old  servant,  who  was  officiously  pressing  forward  with  a  light. 

"  Go  back  !  "  cried  she,  as  he  persisted  in  following  her. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  all  our  troubles  here,  Mr.  Walpole,"  said  she 
boldly  :  "  you  cannot  depend  on  the  people  of  your  own  household. 
The  very  people  you  have  nursed  in  sickness,  if  they  only  belong  to 
some  secret  association,  will  betray  you  !  "  She  made  no  secret  of  her 
words,  but  spoke  them  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  group  of 
servants  now  gathered  on  the  landing.  Noiseless  she  tripped  down  the 
stairs,  and  passed  into  the  little  dark  alcove,  followed  by  Walpole, 
carrying  any  amount  of  guns  and  carbines  under  his  arm. 

"  These  are  loaded,  I  presume  ? "  said  he. 

"  All,  and  ready  capped.  The  short  carbine  is  charged  with  a  sort 
of  canister  shot,  and  keep  it  for  short  range, —  if  they  try  to  pass  over 
the  iron  gate.  Now  mind  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  directions  I 
heard  my  father  give  on  this  spot  once  before.  Don't  fire  till  they 
reach  the  foot  of  the  stair." 

"  I  cannot  hear  you,"  said  he,  for  the  din  beneath,  where  they 
battered  at  the  door,  was  now  deafening. 

"They'll  be  in  in  another  moment  —  there,  the  lock  has  fallen  off, — 
the  door  has  given  way,"  whispered  she ;  "  be  steady,  now,  no  hurry, 
—  steady  and  calm." 

As  she  spoke,  the  heavy  oak  door  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  perfect 
silence  succeeded  to  the  late  din.  After  an  instant,  muttering  whispers 
could  be  heard,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  doubted  how  far  it  was  safe 
to  enter,  for  all  was  dark  within.  Something  was  said  in  a  tone  of 
command,  and  at  the  moment  one  of  the  party  flung  forward  a  bundle 
23 
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of  lighted  straw  and  tow,  which  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  lit  up  the  place  with  a  red  lurid  gleam,  showing  the  steep 
stair  and  the  iron  bars  of  the  little  gate  that  crossed  it. 

"  There's  the  iron  wicket  they  spoke  of,"  cried  one.  "  All  right ; 
come  on !  "  And  the  speaker  led  the  way,  cautiously,  however,  and 
slowly,  the  others  after  him. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  whispered  Kate,  as  she  pressed  her  hand  upon 
Walpole's. 

"  I  hear  voices  vip  there,"  cried  the  leader  from  below.  "  We'll  make 
them  leave  that,  anyhow."  And  he  fired  off  his  gun  in  the  direction 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  stair :  a  quantity  of  plaster  came  clattering 
down  as  the  ball  struck  the  ceiling. 

"  Now,"  said  she.     "  Now,  and  fire  low  ! " 

He  discharged  both  barrels  so  rapidly  that  the  two  detonations 
blended  into  one,  and  the  assailants  replied  by  a  volley,  the  echoing 
din  almost  sounding  like  artillery.  Fast  as  Walpole  could  fire,  the 
girl  replaced  the  piece  by  another ;  when  suddenly  she  cried,  "  There 
is  a  fellow  at  the  gate  —  the  carbine  —  the  carbine  now,  and  steady." 
A  heavy  crash  and  a  cry  followed  his  discharge,  and  snatching  the 
weapon  from  him,  she  reloaded  and  handed  it  back  with  lightning 
speed.  "  There  is  another  there,"  whispered  she  :  and  Walpole  moved 
further  out,  to  take  a  steadier  aim.  All  was  still :  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard  for  some  seconds,  when  the  hinges  of  the  gate  creaked  and  the 
bolt  shook  in  the  lock.  Walpole  fired  again,  but  as  he  did  so,  the 
others  poured  in  a  rattling  volley,  one  shot  grazing  his  cheek,  and 
another  smashing  both  bones  of  his  right  arm,  so  that  the  carbine  fell 
powerless  from  his  hand.  The  intrepid  girl  sprang  to  his  side  at  once, 
and  then  passing  in  front  of  him,  she  fired  some  shots  from  a  revolver 
in  quick  succession.  A  low,  confused  sound  of  feet,  and  a  scuffling 
noise  followed,  when  a  rough,  hoarse  voice  cried  out,  "  Stop  firing ; 
we  are  wounded,  and  going  away." 

"  Are  you  badly  hurt  ? "  whispered  Kate  to  Walpole. 

"  Nothing  serious  ;  be  still  and  listen !  " 

"There,  the  carbine  is  ready  again.  Oh,  you  cannot  hold  it  — 
leave  it  to  me,"  said  she. 

From  the  difficulty  of  removal,  it  seemed  as  though  one  of  the 
party  beneath  was  either  killed  or  badly  wounded,  for  it  was  several 
minutes  before  they  could  gain  the  outer  door. 

"  Are  they  really  retiring  ?  "  whispered  Walpole. 

"Yes  ;  they  seem  to  have  suffered  heavily." 

"  Would  you  not  give  them  one  shot  at  parting  —  that  carbine  is 
charged  ?  "  asked  he,  anxiously. 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  she  ;  "  savages  as  they  are,  it  would  be  ruin 
to  break  faith  with  them." 

"Give  me  a  pistol,  my  left  hand  is  all  right."  Though  he  tried  to 
speak  with  calmness,  the  agony  of  pain  he  was  suffering  so  overcame 
him  that  he  leaned  his  head  down,  and  rested  it  on  her  shoulder. 

"  My  poor,  poor  fellow,"  said  she,  tenderly,  "I  would  not  for  the 
world  that  this  had  happened." 

"They're  gone.  Miss  Kate,  they've  passed  out  at  the  big  gate, 
and  they're  off,"  whispered  old  Mathew,  as  he  stood  trembling  behind 
her. 
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"  Here,  call  some  one,  and  help  this  gentleman  up  the  stairs,  and 
get  a  mattress  down  on  the  floor  at  once  ;  send  off"  a  messenger,  Sally, 
for  Doctor  Tobin.  He  can  take  the  car  that  came  this  evening,  and 
let  him  make  what  haste  he  can." 

"  Is  he  wounded  ? "  said  Nina,  as  they  laid  him  down  on  the  floor. 
Walpole  tried  to  smile  and  say  something,  but  no  sound  came  forth. 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  Cecil,"  whispered  Nina,  as  she  knelt  and  kissed 
his  hand  ;  "tell  me  it  is  not  dangerous."     But  he  had  fainted. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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A  MAI  DEN  sat,  and  she  was  fair  — 
Thick  purple  fell  her  sombre  hairj 
And  thin  and  pale  her  face  was  set 
Into  its  rim  :    'twas  sorrow  whet 
Each  feature  with  its  constant  wear. 

And  pensive,  lustrous,  black  her  eye, 
As  though  its  sleep  were  shadowed  by 
Her  sloping  braids ;   and  deepward  down 
A  darker  shadow  upward  thrown, — 
As  of  a  depth  did  lower  lie. 

Her  cheek  was  wan  and  cold  as  snow 
That  hoodeth  o'er  a  flower  below ; 
And  from  her  eyes  a  silent  rain 
Of  tears,  to  melt  its  grave  again 
And  woo  the  blossom  forth,  did  flow. 

Her  bended  arm  from  out  the  gold 
That,  taper-lighted,  massy  rolled 
Across  the  ledge  to  wider  air, 
Grew,  like  a  statued  lily  fair, 
Up  to  her  brow  of  marble  cold. 

The  swallows  twittered  'neath  the  eave, 
As  though  some  dream  did  interweave 
A  golden  note  into  their  sleep ; 
And  from  the  chilly  donjon-keep 
The  shivering  day  had  ta'en  its  leave. 
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The  owl  and  bat,  uncowled,  did  fly, 
Dark  spots  against  the  narrow  sky 
That  tented  o'er  their  turret  top : 
At  every  chink,  with  varied  stop, 
The  fluting  wind  made  moan  and  sigh. 

The  shrill-horned  gnat  upon  the  air 

Had  tired  his  drone ;   the  scared-eared  hare, 

Too  late  delayed  upon  her  way. 

Shrunk  sidewise  in  the  heather  gray 

At  every  shade  that  seemed  a  snare. 

The  frog  in  unmelodious  note 
Swelled  out  with  din  his  rounded  throat ; 
The  lilies  floated  on  the  stream, 
Like  white  wings  in  a  happy  dream  ; 
The  turtle-doves  did  coo  and  doat. 

Unloved  the  day  with  brazen  leer : 
The  night  did  shake  her  limbs  with  fear ; 
But  that  soft  hour  that  drifts  between 
The  reaping  sun  and  stars  that  glean 
Was  hers  by  right  of  sigh  and  tear. 

Each  moment  fell  a  silver  drop 
From  out  day's  down-turned  golden  cup ; 
But  in  her  heart  'twas  fashioned  to 
A  dagger,  and  it  pierced  her  through. 
And  pierced  her  when  'twas  drunken  up. 

The  clouds  in  slumbrous  masses  laid 
Upon  the  hills,  like  purple  braid 
Bound  round  the  dark  skirts  of  the  sky : 
From  hem  to  clasp  did  zephyrs  fly. 
And  in  its  azure  foldings  played. 

Along  yon  slender,  winding  lane 
Had  rolled  all  day  the  groaning  wain, 
Trussed  up  with  fragrant  loads  of  hay ; 
But  now  'twas  idle  till  the  day 
Looked  yellow  on  the  corn  again. 

The  kine  were  housed  beneath  the  shed. 
And  at  their  crowded  mangers  fed ; 
The  chanticleer  had  signalled  rest. 
And  'mid  his  family  addrest 
To  sleep:   all  nature  couched  as  dead. 
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And  was  she  dead  ?     Ah  no  !  her  mouth 
Sucked  balmy  perfumes  from  the  south ; 
And,  though  her  lips  were  tuned  full  low, 
Across  her  strung  breath  music  slow 
Stung  all  the  tranced  air  with  drouth. 

As  to  our  pressing  ear  we  lay 
The  babbling  shell,  to  hear  it  sway 
An  ocean  in  its  narrow  girth, 
So  to  her  widowed  breast  the  earth 
Clasped  Eve  to  hear  her  tell  of  day. 

A  thread  of  fragrance  through  the  hours 
Spun  winding,  by  soft  golden  flowers 
Unseen,  as  angels'  wings  had  brushed 
The  dew  distilled  from  blossoms  crushed 
By  careless  feet  in  upper  bowers. 

And  all  along  the  crowded  aisles 

Of  heaven  there  passed  in  snowy  files  — 

With  white  wings  locked  (so  close  they  prest)- 

A  seraph  host  in  glory  drest : 

On  earth  they  seemed  but  clouds  in  piles. 

The  last  bright  drops  from  day's  cup  spilled 
The  starlets'  golden  cisterns  filled  ; 
The  great  earth  sat,  a  monarch  proud, 
Crowned  with  his  round  of  sky  and  cloud 
And  moonlight,  as  the  sunlight  chilled. 

Deep  down  a  swardy  ridge  the  flower 
Had  chastely  couched  the  dew  an  hour ; 
And,  peeping  o'er  her  silver  arm, 
The  moon  had  looked  and  saw  no  harm 
Within  her  tiny  purple  bower. 

But  low  the  maiden  bent  her  head, 
The  gold  light  drank  the  tears  she  shed : 
"Ah  me!  the  flower  is  clean  and  white  — 
Ah  me  !  the  dew  is  pure  and  bright : 
But  I  have  sinned,  have  sinned" — she  said. 

Far  up  between  the  earth  and  sky. 
Where  echoes  in  the  heavens  die 
Ere  they  are  young  upon  the  plain, 
A  mossy  nunnery  did  wane 
Upon  the  dwindled  mountain  high. 
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And  through  the  hollow  distance  vast, 
As  empty  as  the  world  of  Past, 
That  circled  in  its  rocky  bounds, 
Held  solitude  his  camping  grounds, 
And  sentinelled  his  lonely  fast. 

Cliff  over  cliff  grew  up  its  side, 
Like  billows  of  a  frozen  tide 
Checked  by  some  sudden,  unseen  force, 
And  halted  in  their  middle  course  : 
The  drifted  pines  were  rooted  wide. 

High  on  its  upmost  shoaling  peak 
The  night  was  stranded  and  did  leak. 
Through  pulpy  timbers  cracked  and  old, 
Its  ebon  lading  mixed  with  gold, 
Until  the  plain  o'er-swoUen  did  reek. 

The  still  air  floated  in  a  swoon  ; 
The  forest-shadows,  softly  shoon, 
Trod  lightly  out  their  length,  and  knelt 
(Nor  grass  nor  flower  their  bent  knees  felt) 
Like  Ghebers,  to  the  stars  and  moon. 

A  thin  stream,  cupped  far  up  within 
The  mountain  crag,  with  trebling  din 
Brimmed  o'er  its  rim  until  it  kissed 
The  moss-lipped  cliff,  and  in  a  mist 
Swept  like  a  silver  beard  its  chin. 

And  soft  its  echoes  through  the  dell 
And  cloistered  forest  rose  and  fell, 
And  in  the  silence  tinkling  hung, 
Like  tiny  golden  voices  rung 
From  out  a  fairy  woodland  bell. 

Down  through  the  stone-still  hush  around  — 
Their  planted  steps  left  scarce  a  sound 
To  mock  in  echoes  —  through  the  ferns 
And  leaves,  that  autumn's  russet  burns 
A  smoky  red,  a  funeral  wound. 

A  long,  sad  train  of  nuns,  black-stoled, 
As  though  the  reel  of  Death  unrolled 
Anew  its  sable  thread  in  Life, 
Dark-gashed  the  moonlight,  as  the  knife 
With  rusty  edge  stains  creamy  mould. 
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Beneath  the  silver  alder  broad 
That  winked  an  eye-Hd  o'er  the  sward, 
A  golden  head  hath  flecked  the  shade, 
And  sunlight  in  the  darkness  made : 
Another  soul  makes  song  to  God. 

And  backward  turning  through  the  night 
Their  group  was  less,  by  one,  than  right : 
Their  number  ended  in  the  mould ; — 
A  bud  dropped  out  ere  yet  'twas  old, 
To  blossom  up  above  more  bright. 

Down  to  the  dusky  altar-pave 
Of  earth,  within  yon  woody  nave 
That  shed  its  leafy  curtains  round. 
The  moonlight  bent,  without  a  sound, 
In  prayers  that  new-fledged  soul  to  save. 

Ah  me,  what  woe  to  sin  and  still 
To  live  !   but  Heaven  must  have  its  will, 
E'en  though  the  heart  should  break,  and  earth 
Grow  old  and  gray,  since,  from  the  birth, 
Our  sorrow  lived  its  years  to  fill. 

Her  bosom  closer  pressed  an  arm 
All  bare  and  while,  and  made  it  warm  ; 
(O  God,  the  pure  may  die,  but  Doubt 
Must  live  to  grow  !)   her  sighs  blew  out, 
And  hived  upon  the  air  a  swarm. 

The  stars  had  fainted  down  the  gray 
Of  morn  that  died  along  her  way : 
Upon  the  nuptial  ring  of  sky 
The  jewel  of  the  Sun  sat  high 
To  grace  the  finger  of  tlie  Day. 

"  O  Death,  thou  art  so  bright ! "  she  said  : 
About  her  face  her  tresses  shed 
Refulgent  gloom,  and  in  her  eyes. 
Through  frozen  tears,  did  new  day  rise 
Like  that  in  east,  and  she  was  dead. 
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THE  myrtles  in  the  meadow  were  giving  sweet  scents  to  the 
world  as  the  light  breezes  with  feathered  foot-falls  swept 
through  them.  The  wild  thyme  yielded  its  honeyed  thoughts  to  the 
wooing  of  the  bees  that  brought  glad  murmurs  to  throb  to  the  hearts 
of  the  little  flowers.  The  cool  strawberries  peeped  shyly  from  the 
shelter  of  the  green  leaves  that  half  hid  them,  and  seemed  vowed  to 
keep  their  piquant  flavor  as  long  as  their  cloister-life  could  last.  The 
holiday-hearted  butterflies,  with  lifted  sails  embossed  with  chequered 
beauty,  skimmed  softly  through  the  lower  air,  aiming  for  such  open 
ports  as  they  might  see,  the  happy  flowers  more  various  in  loveliness 
than  cities  ever  were ;  and  the  linnet  and  the  wren,  as  they  piped  their 
pretty  songs,  wondered  why  it  was  these  more  gorgeous  creatures  of 
air  were  voiceless  while  they  winged  their  way  through  scenes  so 
joyous.  Drowsy  sounds  were  the  murmurings  of  the  bees,  and  the 
shrill  note  of  the  distant  cicada  telling  of  summer ;  and  the  wren 
nodded  in  her  bower,  and  the  linnet  sang  with  sleepy  rests  between 
the  lilting  preludes  to  what  she  intended  to  chant  in  her  lay.  The 
lush  grasses  by  the  brook-side  bent  over  the  dimpling  stream  in  a 
dreamy  way,  and  the  water  played  on  in  its  old  childlike  fashion, 
tripping  lightly  over  the  stones  and  prattling  to  them,  and  whispering 
nonsense  to  the  reeds  close  ashore  as  it  sent  its  smiles  softly  to  their 
smooth  cheeks.  A  little  cloud  passing  by  with  a  girlish  grace  that 
seemed  to  show  she  was  only  coquetting  with  the  sunshine,  dropped 
a  few  wanton  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  daisies  on  the  meadow,  who 
did  not  mind  the  wetting,  but  just  kept  staring  up  with  a  vague  wonder 
in  their  heads  at  what  the  dew  could  mean  by  coming  in  the  day-time. 
Slumberous  breath  floated  from  the  poppies  that  grew  beyond  the 
brook,  and  took  the  lizards  in  the  alder-bush,  the  quick  lizards  that 
had  been  so  coy  to  the  kids  browsing  close  by,  and  had  been  darting 
in  and  out  among  the  clustered  berries  and  the  trembling  leaves, 
hiding  as  fast  as  seen.  Dreams  were  trifling  with  everything  that 
lived  in  the  pleasant  haunts  through  which  the  little  stream  ran,  on 
this  summer-cradled  afternoon.  It  was  now  that  a  brother  and  a 
sister,  a  golden-haired  pair,  came  hand-in-hand  adown  the  vale, 
flashing  sunny  looks  and  merry  thoughts  to  each  other.  The  youth 
was  Pentopril,  the  maid  was  Murmurmel. 

"  It  was  a  dream  of  some  sudden  blessing  sent  us,  sister,"  Pentopril 
was  saying,  "  ^vhich  made  me  so  warmly  pray  you  to  come  with  me  to 
this  place.  There  is  something  wanting  to  us  both,  glad  and  bright 
as  our  lives  have  been.  Our  tents  up  yonder  close  under  the 
mountain  are  stocked  with  many  choice  things,  the  fruits  of  the  camel- 
trade  and  the  spoils  of  war.  In  all  the  wanderings  of  our  tribe  from 
the  land  of  Iran  to  these  new  regious  far  to  the  westward  of  the 
Danube,  we  have  been  gathering  store  in  plenty.  Rich  stuffs  from 
beyond  the  Indus  and  from  the  towns  that  lie  coastward  away  from 
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Lebanon,  rare  gums  from  Araby  and  things  of  art  from  the  workshops 
in  those  Nile  cities  whose  names  we  know  not,  and  from  that  Corinth 
the  Byzantine  truce-heralds  boast  of,  lie  in  careless  profusion  among 
our  arms  and  in  the  sight  of  our  Italian  and  Syrian  slaves.  You  have 
all  that  may  deck  a  maiden  graciously  and  bounteously.  I  have  all 
that  a  prince  of  sworded  men  would  care  to  bestow  on  his  person  and 
his  steed.  I  have,  besides,  such  fame  as  a  good  captain  seeks,  and 
true  men  ever  at  my  back.  Our  tribe  holds  the  foremost  place  in 
council,  and  none  dare  take  from  it  the  place  of  danger  in  battle.  I 
am  its  chief,  and  you  are  famed  as  the  most  beautiful  of  its  maidens. 
Yet  there  is  something  wanting  to  us  both.  Cheerful  and  gay  we 
both  are  \  but  I  feel  myself,  and  I  think  I  read  the  same  feeling  in 
your  dear  eyes,  that  we  both  lack  something  to  complete  our  happiness. 
Murmurmel,  sweet  singer  of  our  tribe,  what  can  it  be  that  we  need 
so  much  ?  My  dream  sent  me  here,  and  I  fancy  I  know  now  what  it 
sent  me  for.     But,  you — what  think  you,  sisterling?" 

A  flush  like  the  tinting  the  sky  gets  from  the  sun  yet  unrisen  but 
fast  nearing  his  golden  footsteps  to  the  great  blue  chamber  of  space, 
went  up  the  girl's  pearly  cheek  as  she  answered  her  brother : — "  I  too 
dreamed  a  dream,  my  brother ;  and  I  know,  with  a  half  fear  at  the 
knowledge,  what  it  is  we  have  not  tasted  yet,  and  must  taste  before  we 
can  be  as  happy  as  mortals  may  be.  It  is  the  oneness  our  father  and 
mother  knew,  in  those  days  when  they  drank  the  wine  of  life  long 
years  in  our  old  home  in  the  great  German  forest,  before  our  race 
pitched  their  tents  on  this  side  of  the  Danube.  It  is  Love,  dear 
brother.  Neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  felt  it ;  and  I  am  loth  and 
longing  in  the  same  moment  when  I  think  of  that  strange  mystery 
of  which  we  now  know  so  little." 

"  Ay  !  "  said  Pentopril.  "  My  dream  told  me  of  just  such  ravish- 
ment and  ecstasy  of  being,  as  I  conceive  love,  that  wonder  of  life, 
must  be.  Oh,  Murmurmel,  if  it  should  prove  that  our  mates  are  of 
some  race  we  hold  cheap  !  Or,  more  dread  though  not  debasing  like 
the  other,  if  they  are  not  to  be  of  earthly  substance  at  all,  but 
creatures  of  another  frame  than  clay,  children  of  air,  of  water,  or  of 
fire,  or  of  the  metal-princes  that  haunt  below  the  earth !  " 

"  You  make  me  shudder,  brother,"  cried  the  Princess.  "  Sons  of 
the  air  I  could  turn  my  heart  to,  and  sons  of  fire  I  could,  even  while 
fearing,  adore ;  but  not  those  grim  metal-kings  or  the  fish-rulers  — 
oh,  no  !  "  And  she  put  her  sweet  hands  before  her  eyes  and  turned 
pale  at  the  thought. 

"  Heed  not  that,"  said  Pentopril.     "  I  follow  my  dream  !  " 

Then  drawing  his  sister  to  him,  he  came  with  her  to  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  and,  stooping,  pulled  a  reed.  Strange  sounds,  like  those 
of  Chaldean  gongs,  rushed  up  through  the  aperture.  To  this  a  wild 
fanfaronade  succeeded,  as  of  trumpets  shrilly  blown.  Then  the  fitful 
music  broke  into  syllabled  words  hoarsely  chanted  in  rude  rhythmic 
cadences.  Pentopril  and  Murmurmel  listened  eagerly,  and  at  last 
made  out  some  old  Aryan  words  which  seemed  to  convey  an  invitation 
to  them  to  descend.  They  looked  into  the  little  hole  with  straining 
eyes,  saw  a  thin  curling  smoke  rise  from  the  earth  and  float  in  zig-zag 
lines  down  the  stream,  and  then  the  tiny  hole  widen  under  their  gaze 
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until  it  was  quite  large  enough  to  admit  them.  But  they  looked  in 
vain  for  any  stairway.  Presently,  however,  a  bank  of  onyx  stones 
came  glittering  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  abyss  ;  and,  clasping' his  sister 
firmly  by  the  hand,  the  Prince  boldly  leaped  with  her  upon  this.  As 
soon  as  they  seated  themselves  the  onyx  bank  began  to  descend  ;  and 
they  felt  the  air  whizzing  swiftly  by  them  as  the  huge  mass  rushed 
through  the  darkness  down  this  passage,  more  like  the  shaft  of  a  mine 
than  anything  else.  They  knew  that  they  were  passing  down  into  the 
heart  of  the  world ;  and  far  away,  at  some  points  in  their  descent, 
where  vast  openings  level  to  their  eyes  stretched  east  and  west  beyond 
their  ken,  they  saw  the  lurid  fires  of  the  under-world,  and  heard  the 
din  of  the  smithies  where  the  kobolds  wrought  among  the  precious 
ores.  Where  the  onyx  bank  paused  at  last  and  settled  itself  into  the 
rock-floor,  seemed  a  vast  amphitheatre,  resonant  with  strange  melodies 
that  were  rhythmic  peals  of  derisive  laughter.  At  once  a  myriad  of 
gold-faced  dwarfs,  clad  in  green  jerkins  and  fire-red  trowsers,  pattering 
with  their  minikin,  metallic  feet  upon  the  shining  marble,  came  to 
them  with  beseeching  hands,  beckoning  as  if  they  would  have  them 
follow  whither  they  led.  They  rose  to  go,  and  as  they  left  the  onyx 
bank  a  harsh  blare  of  trumpets  sounded  in  triumph  behind  them. 

Leaving  the  amphitheatre  by  a  flight  of  ghastly  stairs,  which  seemed 
to  be  built  of  the  petrified  forms  of  dead  kings,  they  came  to  a  long 
corridor  of  blue  crystal,  lit  by  the  glaring  eyes  of  wall-prisoned  Titans, 
which  seemed  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets  as  they  rolled  from  side 
to  side  to  scorch  the  human  pair  with  their  fiery  stare.  Beyond  lay  a 
river  of  molten  copper,  and  close  to  its  banks  were  reeds  of  nickel, 
which  kept  jetting  from  their  hollow  tubes  writhing  serpents  with 
diamond  eyes.  Murmurmel  gazed  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  her 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  the  painful  gleam  of  affright.  But  Pentopril 
put  his  arm  around  her  and  whispered,  "  Nothing  can  harm  the 
dauntless,  darling  ; "  and,  pausing  by  the  riverside,  they  calmly  waited 
to  see  what  the  wizen-featured  dwarfs  would  do.  The  evil  things 
grinned  ;  and,  taking  from  their  shoulders  the  scarfs  of  asbestos  which 
they  wore,  they  knit  them  together  and  formed  a  raft,  which  they 
launched  upon  the  frightful  waters.  This  they  freighted  with  the 
Prince  and  the  Princess  ;  and  then,  taking  thirty-three  of  their  number, 
they  pulled  out  one  of  the  metallic  legs  until  it  was  sufficiently 
elongated  to  serve  for  a  pole  ;  after  which,  two  of  them  catching  each 
of  the  lengthened  dwarfs  by  the  neck,  poled  the  raft  across  the  river. 
On  the  other  side,  using  their  heads  for  mallets,  they  drove  the 
lengthened  legs  back  into  their  places,  and  then  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  with  Pentopril  and  Murmurmel  in  their  rear. 

Doleful  and  dread  as  had  been  their  passage  hitherto,  the  brother  and 
sister  could  not  help  laughing  aloud  at  the  curious  means  adopted  for 
ferrying  them  over.  Down  a  long  aisle  of  leaden  cypresses,  over  a  floor 
of  tessellated  coral  and  amber,  they  led  the  way,  pacing  in  geometric 
curves,  with  quavers  of  humiliation  vibrating  from  their  lips.  From 
these  things  Murmurmel  judged  that  the  dwarf  creatures  were  about 
to  usher  them  into  the  presence  of  the  kings  of  the  under-world. 
Odors  of  myrrh  began  to  float  heavily  through  the  vestibule  into  which 
they  now  stepped,  and  the  dwarfs  sniffed  them  greedily  with  their  flat. 
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distended  nostrils.  The  walls  through  which  they  were  now  looking 
were  a  rare  deception,  as  they  seemed  to  present  boundless  vistas  of 
living  and  moving  things  and  distant  scenery,  and  were  really 
arabesqued  with  histories  which  were  ever  re-enacting  the  events 
which  had  happened  upon  the  earth  before  the  Deluge.  They  did 
not  pause,  however,  to  gaze  upon  these,  but  followed  their  crook- 
kneed  guides  into  the  luminous  black  hall  of  the  kings,  a  vast  circle 
or  sphere,  every  part  of  which  was  an  invisible  floor,  so  that  one 
could  stand  at  any  point  in  it.  Its  walls  were  formed  of  some  black 
metal  which  shone  opaquely ;  no  fragment  of  it  has  ever  reached  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  nor  would  it  stay  there  if  it  did  come  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  for  the  rim  of  the  moon  has  a  powerful  attraction 
for  it  and  would  tear  it  through  the  air  immediately.  In  the  centre 
of  this  august  sphere  sat  the  dread  metal-kings  around  a  volcanic 
crater  plundered  from  the  upper  world,  out  of  whose  fuming  mouth 
they  were  dipping  with  long-handled  beakers  huge  draughts  of  hot 
lava.  They  scowled  eternally  ;  and  in  their  presence  all  the  dwarfs 
and  gnomes  and  kobolds  lay  prostrate,  with  their  mouths  agape  and 
their  heels  lifted  in  mute  adoration.  Every  time  one  of  the  great 
kings  or  queens  snorted  and  gasped,  the  courtiers  at  their  feet  set  up 
a  howl  with  a  dread  diapason  of  whimpering  voices. 

The  Prince  and  his  sister  remained  erect  in  their  presence ;  and, 
after  staring  for  some  time  at  the  sombre  monsters  of  this  subterranean 
world,  Pentopril,  summoning  to  his  recollection  such  words  of  the  old 
Aryan  tongue  as  still  lingered  among  the  elders  of  his  tribe,  demanded 
of  the  metal  princes  what  was  their  will  with  them,  and  wherefore  his 
sister  and  himself  had  been  summoned  to  these  dark  realms.  The 
eldest  of  the  kings  turned  gloomily  to  him  and  told  him  in  a  discord- 
ant succession  of  yells  and  groans,  which  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  catch  his  meaning,  that  Norm,  the  lord  of  gold-geometry,  and  his 
aunt,  Gehenna,  the  queen  of  opal-synthesis,  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  beauty  of  his  sister  and  himself  and  wished  to  wed  them :  they 
would  of  course  be  made  immortal  by  percolation  of  storm-gases 
through  the  cellular  tissue  of  their  mortal  flesh,  that  they  might  be  fit 
mates  for  lords  of  the  under-world  ;  and  their  transformation  into 
metallic  — but  living  metallic  —  substances  would  constitute  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  Were  they  willing  ?  "  No  !  "  thundered  Pentopril, 
aghast  at  the  thought  of  such  a  wife  as  the  morbid-eyed  Gehenna ; 
while  Murmurmel,  ghastly  pale,  clung  to  him  in  mortal  horror  of  an 
alliance  with  the  greedy-mouthed  Norm.  "  Then,  away  with  them  to 
the  Red  Dungeon !  "  shrieked  the  senior  king,  while  Norm  and  Ge- 
henna gnashed  their  teeth  with  rage.  Pentopril  smiled  proudly,  as 
the  dwarfs  led  them  away,  and  said  to  Murmurmel : — "  My  dream  is 
not  yet  out.  I  will  baffle  these  demons,  and  in  spite  of  them  win 
what  we  both  long  for.  Higher  powers  are  at  work  than  theirs." 
Murmurmel  looked  sweetly  into  his  face,  and  he  saw  that  her  courage 
was  restored. 

The  dwarfs  now  made  them  descend  a  ladder  of  emerald  wire, 
dragged  them  through  a  stifling  sulphur  cave,  and  at  last  brought 
them  through  a  labyrinth  of  salt  chambers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Dungeon.     They  were  shot  down  into  it  in  a  revolving  car,  which  ran 
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in  spiral  grooves,  running  around  a  vast  granite  funnel,  through  which 
alone  anything  like  air  came  into  the  prison  chamber.  The  car 
hurled  them  with  a  crash  and  a  mighty  reverberating  shock  of  sound 
upon  the  great  alum  floor,  sending  splinters  in  every  direction.  It 
was  some  time  before  their  stunned  senses  were  sufficiently  recovered 
to  enable  them  to  look  around  and  examine  their  place  of  confine- 
ment. The  hall  was  spacious  and  far  from  gloomy  at  first  sight.  The 
walls  were  overlaid  with  a  thick  pigment  of  red  ochre,  shot  through 
with  sulphurous  gleams,  which  made  it  insufferably  bright  for  the  eyes. 
Impatiently  for  a  while  Prince  Pentopril  footed  the  floor,  searching 
everywhere  for  some  means  of  egress.  Finding  none,  he  gathered 
his  courage ;  and,  first  cheering  his  sister,  who  needed  no  great  com- 
fort, however,  so  relieved  was  she  to  be  free  from  the  presence  of  the 
grim  Norm,  he  folded  his  arms  and  began  to  think  calmly. 

Thought  was  strengthening,  and  strength  brought  with  it  the  old  self- 
reliance  of  his  lordly  race.  Perfect  poise  of  the  faculties  secures  mastery 
over  all  the  resources  of  the  soul,  and  then  close  reflection  becomes 
suggestive  of  expedients.  Unbelting  his  sword,  he  took  it  in  his  hand 
and  tapped  the  floor  with  it  at  every  point.  At  length  he  struck  a 
place  which  gave  out  a  hollow  sound.  Examining  the  massive  alum 
under  his  feet  here,  he  discovered  lines  which  indicated  a  separate 
circlet  of  the  same  substance  ;  and,  inserting  his  sword  in  the  narrow 
crevice,  he  heaved  with  all  his  might,  and  at  last  after  many  efforts 
succeeded  in  displacing  the  slab.  Below  was  a  ring  set  in  porphyry 
disk,  which  he  drew  up  in  its  turn.  The  removal  of  this  disclosed  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  a  huge  rock  of  solid  flint  and  embossed  with 
rubies.  Taking  Murmurmel  by  the  hand  he  led  her  down  these 
stairs,  sounds  of  human  voices  chanting  in  the  half-lost  Aryan  tongue 
an  old  lay  well-known  to  them  reaching  their  ears  as  they  descended. 

They  stepped  from  the  last  stair  into  a  cool  valley  filled  with  emerald 
trees  on  which  grew  sapphire  fruits  of  many  shapes,  and  just  at  their 
feet  flowed  a  stream  of  pearls  with  a  slow,  languid  motion.  Reclining 
on  banks  of  gold  dust,  with  silver  moss  from  the  trees  streaming  in 
waving  festoons  over  their  heads,  lay  a  beautiful  pair,  gazing  with 
wistful  looks  upon  the  new-comers.  They  were,  from  the  strong  like- 
ness they  bore  to  each  other,  evidently  brother  and  sister ;  and  they 
had  the  sad  eyes  of  captives.  But  those  sad  eyes  changed  and 
sparkled  with  a  new  light  as  they  looked  steadfastly  on  Pentopril  and 
Murmurmel,  knew  them  to  be  of  human  race  like  themselves,  and 
drank  in  their  refreshing  beauty  with  eager  gaze.  They  rose  and  met 
them  with  glad  smiles  and  warm  hands. 

Then  Pentopril,  in  the  old  Asian  tongue  which  seemed  to  be  common 
to  them,  asked  the  lovely  strangers,  dark-haired  and  blue-eyed,  whence 
they  were  and  how  they  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  demons  of  the 
under-world.  Their  tale  was  the  same  as  his  own  and  his  sister's.  Be- 
guiled by  a  dream,  which  yet  they  felt  was  some  day  to  find  its  true  signifi- 
cance, they  had  penetrated  into  the  halls  of  the  sombre  metal-princes,  and 
had  there  scorned  the  wooing  of  those  fierce  masters  of  the  subterranean 
treasures,  whose  minions  had  thrust  them  down  into  this  secret  place. 
But,  while  the  last  offenders  of  the  dread  lords  of  the  earth-centre 
had  left  the  sun-kissed  earth  in  lands  westward  of  the  Danube,  these 
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princely  ones  had  come  from  a  far  more  northern  land.  They  were 
dwellers  in  the  Isle  of  Erin,  and  were  lords  of  many  people  there. 
The  youth  was  the  young  Lord  Cashel,  and  his  sister  was  the  lovely 
Avoca. 

While  they  talked  with  one  another,  and  mutually  told  their 
stories,  Cashel  was  feeding  his  soul  with  the  beauty  of  Murmurmel,  and 
Pentopril  was  gazing  love-drunk  into  the  eyes  of  Avoca  ;  the  maidens 
shyly  stealing  delicious  glances  from  time  to  time  at  the  noble  forms 
of  the  princes.  Love  had  come  to  them  all,  on  sudden  wings.  The 
spring,  the  fresh,  sweet  spring  of  life  had  bubbled  up  in  their  hearts 
all  unawares.  They,  who  had  never  loved  before  and  had  longed  with 
nature's  blest  longing  for  the  dear  tide  of  transport  to  come,  loved 
now.  The  gem-cold  valley  in  which  they  first  knew  the  quickening 
germ  that  is  the  soul  of  life,  took  life  from  the  might  of  that  new-birth 
in  human  hearts.  Blossoms,  like  those  of  upper  air  and  busy  sun- 
shine, opened  in  the  metal-moulded  grasses.  Birds  were  born  from 
the  crystalline  drops  on  the  drooping  mosses,  and  warbled  in  the 
trees,  on  which  hung  real  verdure  now.  Myrtle  trees  shot  up  beside 
the  pearl-stream  and  flung  their  sprays  to  true  breezes,  such  as  the 
sunshine  stirs  into  life  in  the  air  it  visits.  The  air  was  a  bridal  bed 
for  the  flowers,  because  the  sunshine  of  love  was  streaming  from 
happy  human  eyes  upon  everything  in  the  valley.  Roses  came  un- 
bidden to  the  cheeks  of  the  lovers ;  and,  with  broken,  murmured 
words  on  their  lips,  they  drew  near,  each  pair  to  the  other,  trembling 
with  joy ;  and,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  stammer  confused  looks  of 
love,  their  warm  lips  met.  The  modest  cheeks  of  the  maidens,  the 
next  moment,  stole  that  dear  place  away  from  their  lips ;  and  then 
each  turned  and  clung  to  her  brother,  half  frightened  at  her  own 
gladness.  But  the  new  feeling  had  come,  and  they  were  happy  and 
trustful  in  the  midst  of  their  maiden  tremor.  They,  who  had  never 
loved  before  though  they  had  longed  to  love,  loved  now.  And  they 
knew  that  they  were  loved,  even  as  they  loved. 

The  perfumed  flowers  wafted  their  sweets  to  them  ;  the  tuneful 
birds  sent  them  a  song  as  sweet  as  any  the  nightingale  sings  in  moon- 
lit bowers,  tremulous  with  the  rapture  of  love.  Then  their  love  found 
voice,  and  they  told  to  one  another  the  thousand  things  that  are  but 
sweet  variations  of  one ;  and  presently  they  felt  that  the  masterful 
power  which  had  given  them  happiness  and  created  a  new  nature 
around  them,  would  surely  set  them  free  too.  Pentopril  said  :  "  Let 
us  seek  a  passage  to  our  own  world.  Love  must  do  all  things,  and 
we  can  surely  win  our  darlings  a  way  back  to  the  sunlight."  Then 
Cashel  said :  "  Let  us  try  floating  down  the  pearl-stream.  It  may 
seem  to  bear  us  yet  further  away  from  the  lands  of  day,  but  it  must 
lead  somewhere,  and  there  is  nothing  else  here  that  seems  to  have  a 
vent."  They  stepped  upon  the  pearl-stream,  and  found  that  it  bore 
up  their  weight  and  yet  moved  them  along  with  it.  So  they  returned 
to  the  bank ;  and,  bringing  their  sisters,  they  spread  their  cloaks  for 
them  to  sit  upon,  and  committed  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  these 
rolling  whitenesses. 

Long  they  glided  down  the  strange  stream,  until  they  came  to  a 
place   where   across   the   stream   from  a  crevice   in  the   bank   was 
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jetted  a  current  of  gas, —  a  gas  which  Pentopril  knew  would  rise 
at  once  to  the  upper  air,  if  ever  a  breath  of  upper  air  came  about 
it.  So  he,  with  Cashel  the  Erse  prince,  filled  all  the  leathern  garments 
they  could  gather  amongst  them  with  the  gas,  hoping  that  some  time 
they  would  reach  a  point  where  a  shaft  opened  into  the  air  above. 
They  waited  long  for  this,  moving  slowly  down  the  lazy  stream  ;  but 
at  last  they  came  to  such  a  place,  and  looking  up  saw  far  away  the 
blue  sky  in  a  tiny  roundness  peering  down  upon  them.  They  had 
fastened  the  bags  about  the  arms  of  themselves  and  their  sisters  ;  and 
now  they  had  the  joy  of  feeling  their  forms  lifted  from  the  pearl- 
stream  and  sailing  upward  through  the  shaft  toward  that  beautiful 
spot  of  blue. 

Their  upward  flight  was  rapid,  and  they  soon  safely  reached  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Here  they  clung  to  the  roots  of  an  old 
poplar  which  grew  beside  the  chasm ;  and,  standing  once  more 
on  the  dear  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  they  shook  the  gas  free  from 
their  bags  and  let  it  mount  alone  toward  the  sun.  Oh,  how  beautiful 
was  the  sunshine  !  oh,  how  sweet  was  the  air !  how  delicious  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  the  melody  of  the  birds  !  Ripe  fruits 
grew  near  them,  and  they  quenched  at  once  their  hunger  and  their 
thirst,  doubly  enjoying  the  dainty  as  they  held  it  to  the  lips  of  loved 
ones.  Never  were  lovers  so  happy  !  They  met  a  herdsman,  and  from 
him  they  found  they  were  in  Vineland.  Murmurmel  smiled  at  the 
name,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  near  to  her  brother's  sovereignty. 
She  gave  Avoca  a  welcoming  kiss,  and  they  sprang  hand-in-hand 
forward,  with  steps  lighter  than  the  deer,  to  reach  the  place  which 
was  now  a  home  to  them  all.  Pentopril  summoned  the  priests  of  his 
people  ;  and,  going  at  the  head  of  the  chief  youths  and  maidens  of 
his  tribe,  he  led  his  sister  and  his  guests  to  the  beloved  Strawberry 
Vale ;  and  there  the  lovers  were  wedded. 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 
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Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  held  at  Philadelphia, 
for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge.     Vol.  xi. 

A  PAMPHLET,    whose    title    is     given     above,    has    recently 
been     brought    to    our    notice.      It    contains,    among    other 
contributions,  an  article  headed  "  Obituary  Notice  of  Horace  Binney, 
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Jr.,  by  Charles  J.  Stille."  It  is  written  in  a  fervent  spirit,  as  if  stimu- 
lated by  the  author's  grateful  recollection  of  the  deceased  as  the 
gentle  and  firm  Christian,  the  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  accept- 
able associate  of  all  refined  and  good  men.  He  sets  forth  Mr. 
Binney's  purity  and  goodness,  the  powerful  influence  of  his  character 
upon  those  around  him,  his  extreme  modesty  and  utter  aversion  to 
display  or  ostentation  of  any  kind,  his  genuine  scholarly  instincts,  his 
love  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  wise,  the  true,  and  the  good, 
his  familiarity  with  ancient  literature  and  ancient  history,  the  classical 
spirit  with  which  he  was  imbued,  forming  the  basis  of  all  his  canons 
of  taste  and  criticism,  his  character  as  a  conservative  Churchman, 
with  a  devout  and  earnest  spirit  upholding  a  high  standard  of  Christian 
life  and  duty,  his  maintaining  his  convictions  with  courage  and 
constancy,  his  unassuming  manner,  his  innate  sense  of  courtesy, 
preserving  him  from  the  slightest  taint  of  arrogance, —  with  a  heart  as 
simple  as  a  child's  and  as  tender  as  a  woman's,  his  life  was  nurtured 
and  strengthened  by  the  two  great  principles  out  of  which  all  true 
excellence  springs,  trust  in  God  and  devotion  to  duty. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Binney  not  only  consulted  his  taste  but  measured 
his  capacity  in  the  course  of  life  which  he  adopted.  The  obituary  is 
a  well  written,  neat,  and  pleasing  memorial. 

Our  author  has  made  mention  of  Mr.  Binney's  proficiency  in  the 
ancient  Greek  language.  In  connection  with  this  point,  our  memory 
of  a  literary  y^«  d'' esprit  which  was  perpetrated  in  Savannah  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1834,  affecting  (as  it  was  thought)  the  candor  and  reputa- 
tion of  an  honorable,  accomplished  gentleman  of  Georgia,  and  calling 
forth  opinions  and  criticism  of  both  scholars  and  pretenders  North 
and  South  in  the  United  States,  has  lately  been  revived  by  an 
incidental  reference  to  it  in  a  note  at  page  375  of  the  pamphlet  under 
consideration,  in  which  the  writer  remarks  as  follows : — 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  Mr.  Binney's  familiarity  with  Greek  style, 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  once  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  an 
accomplished  scholar,  had  written  some  beautiful  verses  beginning,  "  My  life  is  like 
the  summer  rose,"  etc.,  which  being  published  in  the  newspapers  became  widely 
known.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Wilde  was  surprised  to  find  in  a  Georgia  newspaper 
a  Greek  ode  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Alcasus,  an  early  Eolian  poet  of 
somewhat  obscure  fame,  and  it  was  claimed  that  Mr.  Wilde's  verses  were  simply  a 
translation  of  this  ode  ;  the  ideas  in  both  being  almost  identical.  As  Mr.  Wilde 
had  never  heard  of  Alcseus,  he  was  much  puzzled  to  account  for  this  resemblance  of 
the  two  poems.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  the  Greek  ode  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Binney  for  examination  and  criticism.  He  at  once,  much  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Wilde, 
pronounced  it  a  forgery,  pointing  out  wherein  its  style  differed  from  that  of  classical 
Greek.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  ode  in  question  had  been  written  by  an 
Oxford  scholar  on  a  wager  that  no  one  in  that  University  was  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  style  of  the  early  Greek  poets  to  detect  the  connterfeit.  To  carry  out  this 
scheme,  he  had  translated  Mr.  Wilde's  verses  into  Greek. 

Mr.  Stille  has  made  some  singular  mistakes,  we  think,  in  his 
narrative  respecting  the  Greek  translation  of  the  graceful  verses 
of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde ;  and  several  matters  which  he  states  as 
facts  are  errors.  The  Greek  ode,  represented  to  be  a  fragment  of 
AlcjEus,  was  never  found  in  a  Georgia  newspaper,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Stille'.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  in 
August  1834,  by  means  of  manuscript  copies.  It  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  North  American  Magazine QiV>Q.Q.tvc^Q.x  1834,  published 
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in  Philadelphia,  which  charged  Mr.  Wilde  with  plagiarism  by  translation 
from  the  Greek. 

The  prevailing  and  growing  indifference,  or  aversion  even,  in  the 
United  States  to  derivative  orthography,  in  deference  to  the  unlearned 
majority,  appears  to  have  affected  the  author  of  the  obituary  in 
writing  Eoliaii  instead  of  ^olia?i.  Some  of  his  learned  brothers  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  ought  to  have  been  good-natured 
enough  to  recommend  him  to  adhere  in  that  case  to  literary  exactness  ; 
also  to  have  hinted  to  him  that  the  "poet  of  somewhat  obscure 
fame" — as  he  describes  Alcasus,  who  lived  600  years  b.  c. —  was  as 
well-known  in  character  as  was  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anacreon.  His  poetical  productions  are  reported  by  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  many,  and  they  were  of  such  finished  beauty  that  the 
great  Roman  rhetorician  and  writer,  Quintilian,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  wrote  on  him  a  splendid  eulogium.  The 
extant  fragments  of  Alcaeus  may  be  found  in  Athenaeus.  Men  may 
become  as  familiar  with  authors  whose  works  they  have  never  seen 
as  with  countries  which  they  have  never  visited.  The  writer  of  the 
obituary  has  admitted  that  Mr.  Wilde  was  "  an  accomplished  scholar," 
yet  a  few  lines  farther  on  he  says  of  him  that  he  "  had  never  heard 
of  Alcseus."  He  unquestionably  deserved  the  former  character, 
being  an  ornament  to  the  best  society ;  and  he  was  doubtless  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  Alcaeus  as  all  other  men  of  learning  who 
are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  ancient  literature.  He  never  con- 
sidered the  Greek  poet  to  be  "of  obscure  fame." 

Our  author  remarks  that  when  the  Greek  ode  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Binney  he  at  once  pronounced  it  a  forgery,  pointing  out  wherein  its 
style  differed  from  that  of  classical  Greek.  Now,  we  happened  to  be 
a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Wilde,  and  corresponded  with  him  in  regard 
to  this  very  subject.  He  wrote  in  January  1835,  that  it  had  been 
analysed  by  a  young  gentleman,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  meaning 
(no  doubt)  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  who  stated  "that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ancient  Greek  poet  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
absence  of  the  dialects  which,  as  it  were,  encrust  the  Greek  poetry  of 
the  age  of  Alcaeus.  Few,  very  few  modern  hands,  it  is  believed,  can 
manage  these ;  and  the  able  but  discreet  author  of  the  '  Fragment ' 
[as  the  Greek  was  termed]  has  wisely  avoided  them.  The  whole 
production  is  pure  and  well-arranged  Greek."  The  above  statement 
found  its  way  into  print  in  a  New  York  Mirror,  a  weekly  paper  of 
entertaining  literature,  of  February  1835.  How  different  it  is  from 
the  remark  of  the  writer  of  the  obituary  that  Mr.  Binney  "  pointed 
out  wherein  its  style  differed  from  that  of  classical  Greek,"  to  wit, 
"the  whole  production  is  pure  and  well-arranged  Greek." 

The  most  amusing  part  of  our  author's  note  to  his  obituary  is  the 
concluding  paragraph,  in  which  he  says : — "  It  turned  out  afterwards 
that  the  ode  in  question  had  been  written  by  an  Oxford  scholar  on  a 
wager  that  no  one  in  that  University  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
style  of  the  early  Greek  poets  to  detect  the  counterfeit.  To  carry 
out  this  scheme  he  had  translated  Mr.  Wilde's  verses  into  Greek." 
The  so-called  Oxford  scholar,  with  whom  we  have  been  pretty  well 
acquainted,  was  in  Savannah  when  he  wrote  the  Greek  in  question 
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(at  a  time  when  Mr.  Wilde  was  absurdly  charged  with  plagiarism  of 
his  verses  from  the  Irish  bard,  O'Kelly),  to  amuse  himself  by  testing 
the  scholarship  and  credulity  of  a  few  friends  in  that  place  whom  he 
had  heard  discussing  the  matter.  He  is  now  living  in  Georgia.  He 
designedly  made  no  attempt  at  dialect  or  metre,  though  he  might 
have  done  both  with  success  ;  but  he  depended  on  the  rhythm  and 
melody  of  his  lines  to  cSuse  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were 
prosodiacal — "  numerisque  {&x\.\xx  lege  solutis'''' ;  and  in  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  for  even  Mr.  Binney  is  not  reported  to  have  remarked 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  metre  in  the  ode  ;  and  although  it  is 
said  in  the  note  that  he  often  read  the  Greek  Testament,  it  did  not 
require  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  prosody  to  do  that.  As 
the  Alcaic  measure,  introduced  by  Alcaeus,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name,  is  but  little  known,  perhaps  he  passed  the  ode  as  such. 
Grceculus,  in  his  jocose  composition,  anticipated  this  as  likely  with 
some  of  its  critics.  He  never  made  the  wager  spoken  of.  There 
were  a  thousand  men  in  Oxford,  he  well  knew,  who  would  instantly 
have  detected  the  joke,  and  would  not  have  left  it  for  Mr.  Binney  to 
discover  that  there  was  no  ^olic  (or  Alcaic)  brogue  in  its  dialect, —  but 
that  "  it  is  pure  Greek,"  Attic.  The  writer  of  it  himself  informed  his 
friend,  Mr.  Wilde,  that  he  was  the  author  of  it  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
its  publication,  about  the  9th  of  January  1835  ;  and  he  received 
Mr.  Wilde's  thanks  expressed  in  beautiful  and  playful  terms. 

It  is  as  desirable  in  literary  as  in  forensic  matters  to  arrive  at  facts. 
On  this  account  these  observations  are  written. 

Savannah,   Jati.  2^ih.  1871.  APIS. 


Italy.  From  the  French  of  H.  Taine,  by  J.  Durand.  (Third 
Edition:  two  vols,  in  one.)  New  York:  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 
1871. 

Art  in  the  Netherlands.  By  H.  Taine.  Translated  by  J.  Durand. 
New  York:    Leypoldt  &  Holt.     1871. 

For  the  American  public,  whose  comprehension  of  Art  rarely  goes 
beyond  the  notion  that  it  deals  in  a  general  way  with  the  production 
of  pretty  pictures,  graceful  statues,  and  showy  buildings,  these  works 
of  Taine  are  admirably  suited.  They  are  clear,  vivacious,  perfectly 
entertaining  in  their  light  sparkling  style,  like  the  pleasant  talk  of  an 
agreeable  travelling-companion,  and  they  go  just  deep  enough  beneath 
the  surface  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  easily.  There  are  no 
passages  requiring  you  to  shut  the  book  while  you  think  them  over ; 
no  suggestive  hints  starting  trains  of  independent  thought ;  what  the 
author  sees  —  and  his  vision  is  quick  and  keen  —  he  tells  us  so  that 
we  see  it  also. 

Thus  without  going  into  the  dry  technicalities  of  the  earlier  art- 
critics,  the  ajsthetical  profundities  of  the  Germans,  or  the  delicate  and 
subtle  thought  of  Ruskin,  to  whom  all  Art  is  a  consistent  whole, 
architecture  explaining  painting  ;  landscape,  architecture;  and  poetry, 
landscape,  M.  Taine,  by  the  possession  of  delicate  taste,  historical 
knowledge,  and  quick  susceptibility  to  beauty,  has  been  enabled  to 
24 
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write  books  on  art  which  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  readers  will  be 
more  pleasing,  more  intelligible,  and  consequently  more  instructive 
than  the  works  of  deeper  thinkers. 

Nothing  could  be  better,  as  pictures  translated  into  words,  than 
his  descriptions  of  great  paintings.  He  has  the  art  of  describing  as 
he  sees  —  the  most  conspicuous  object  first,  and  the  rest  in  their 
natural  order.  Hence  amid  a  profusion  and  exuberance  of  language, 
the  reader  is  never  confused  :  form,  attitude,  color,  expression,  adjuncts, 
all  fall  into  their  appropriate  places;  and  the  scene  is  reproduced  in 
the  reader's  imagination.  What  could  be  more  vivid  than  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  St.  Mark  of  Tintoret : — 

It  is  a  vast  picture  twenty  feet  square,  containing  fifty  figures  of  the  size  of  life, 
.St.  Mark  sombre  in  the  light,  and  a  slave  luminous  amidst  sombre  personages.  The 
saint  descends  from  the  uppermost  sky  head  foremost,  precipitated,  suspended  in 
the  air  in  order  to  rescue  a  slave  from  punishment ;  his  head  is  in  shadow  and  his 
feet  are  in  the  light ;  his  body,  compressed  by  an  extraordinary  feat  of  fore-shorten- 
ing, plunges  at  one  bound  with  the  impetuosity  of  an  eagle.  No  one,  save  Rubens, 
has  so  caught  the  instantaneousness  of  motion,  the  fury  of  flight ;  alongside  of  this 
vehemence  and  this  truthfulness  classic  figures  seem  stiff,  as  if  copied  after  Academy 
models  whose  arms  are  upheld  by  strings  ;  we  are  borne  along  with  and  follow  hLm 
to  the  ground,  as  yet  unreached.  Here,  the  naked  slave,  thrown  upon  his  back  in 
front  of  the  spectator  and  as  miraculously  foreshortened  as  the  other,  glows  with 
the  luminousness  of  a  Correggio.  His  superb,  virile,  muscular  body  palpitates  ; 
his  ruddy  cheeks,  contrasted  with  his  black  curled  beard,  are  empurpled  with  the 
l.irightcst  hues  of  life.  The  axes  of  iron  and  wood  have  been  shattered  to  pieces 
without  having  touched  his  flesh,  and  all  are  gazing  at  them.  The  turbaned  execu- 
tioner with  upraised  hands  shows  the  judge  the  broken  handle  with  an  air  of 
amazement,  which  excites  him  throughout.  The  judge,  in  a  red  Venetian  pourpoint, 
springs  half  way  off  his  seat  and  from  his  marble  steps.  The  assistants  around 
stretch  themselves  out  and  crowd  up,  some  in  sixteenth  century  armor,  others  in 
cuirasses  of  Roman  leather,  others  in  barbaric  simarres  and  turbans,  others  in 
Venetian  caps  and  dalmatics  ;  some  with  legs  and  arms  naked,  and  one  wholly  so 
except  a  mantle  over  his  thighs  and  a  handkerchief  on  his  head,  with  splendid  con- 
trasts of  light  and  dark,  with  a  variety,  a  brilliancy,  an  indescribable  seductiveness 
of  light  reflected  in  the  polished  depths  of  the  armor,  diff'used  over  lustrous  figurings 
of  silks,  imprisoned  in  the  warm  shadows  of  the  flesh  and  enlivened  by  the  carna- 
tions, the  greens  and  the  rayed  yellows  of  the  opulent  materials.  Not  a  figure  is 
there  that  does  not  act  and  act  all  over ;  not  a  fold  of  drapery,  not  a  tone  of  the 
body  is  there  that  does  not  add  to  the  universal  dash  and  brilliancy.  A  woman 
supported  against  a  pedestal  falls  back  in  order  to  see  better ;  she  is  so  animated 
that  her  whole  body  trembles,  her  eyes  flash  and  her  mouth  opens.  Architectural 
forms  in  the  background,  and  men  on  the  terraces  or  clinging  to  columns,  add  the 
amplitude  of  space  to  the  scenic  richness.  We  can  breathe  freely  there,  and  the 
breath  we  take  is  more  inspiring  than  elsewhere;  it  is  the  flame  of  life  as  it 
flashes  forth  in  gleaming  lucidity  from  the  adult  and  perfect  brain  of  a  man  of 
genius ;  here  all  quivers  and  palpitates  in  the  joyousness  of  light  and  of  beauty.  There 
IS  no  example  of  such  luxuriousness  and  success  of  invention ;  one  must  see  for 
himself  the  boldness  and  ease  of  the  jet,  the  natural  impulse  of  genius  and  tempera- 
ment, the  lively  spontaneous  creation,  the  necessity  of  expressing  and  the  satisfaction 
in  rendering  his  idea  instantly  unconscious  of  rules,  the  sure  and  sudden  dash  of 
an  instinct  which  culminates  at  once  and  without  effort  in  perfect  action  as  the  bird 
flies  and  the  horse  runs.  Attitudes,  types  and  costumes  of  every  kind,  with  all 
their  peculiarities  and  divergencies,  flooded  their  minds  and  fell  into  harmony  in  one 
sublime  moment.  The  curved  back  of  a  woman,  a  cuirass  gleaming  with  light,  an 
indolent  nude  form  in  transparent  shadow,  rosy  flesh  with  the  pulsating  amber  skin, 
the  deep  scarlet  of  careless  folds,  the  medley  of  heads,  arms  and  legs,  the  reflection 
of  tones  brightened  and  transformed  by  mutual  illumination,  all  disgorged  in  a 
mass  like  water  spouting  from  a  surcharged  conduit.  Sudden  and  complete  con- 
centrations are  inspiration  itself,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  one  fuller 
and  more  animated  than  this  one. 
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Or  this  summing  up  of  the  art  of  Rembrandt : — 

Superior  to  all  painters  in  the  native  delicacy  and  keenness  of  his  optical  per- 
ceptions, he  comprehended  this  truth  and  adhered  to  it  in  all  its  consequences,  that, 
to  the  eye,  the  essence  of  a  visible  object  consists  of  the  spot  {tachc),  that  the  sim- 
plest color  is  infinitely  complex,  that  every  visual  sensation  is  the  product  of  its 
elements  coupled  with  its  surroundings,  that  each  object  on  the  field  of  sight  is  i^ut 
a  single  spot  modified  by  others,  and  that,  in  this  wise,  the  principal  feature  of  a 
picture  is  the  ever-present,  tremulous,  colored  atmosphere  into  which  figures  an- 
plunged  like  fishes  in  the  sea.  He  rendered  this  atmosphere  palpable,  and  revealed 
to  us  its  mysterious  and  thronging  population  ;  he  impregnated  it  with  the  light  of 
his  own  country  —  a  feeble,  yellow  illumination  like  that  of  a  lamp  in  a  cellar  ;  he 
felt  the  mournful  struggle  between  it  and  shadow,  the  weakness  of  vanishing  rays 
dying  away  in  gloom,  the  tremulousness  of  reflections  vainly  clinging  to  gleaming 
v/alls,  the  sum  of  that  vague  multitude  of  half-darks  which,  invisible  to  ordinary 
gaze,  seem  in  his  paintings  and  etchings  to  form  a  submarine  world  dimly  visible 
through  an  abyss  of  waters.  On  emerging  from  this  obscurity  the  full  light,  to  his 
eyes,  proved  a  dazzling  shower ;  he  felt  as  if  it  were  flashes  of  lightning,  or  sonic 
magical  effulgence,  or  as  myriads  of  beaming  darts.  He  found  accordingly,  in 
the  inanimate  world,  the  completest  and  most  expressive  drama ;  all  contrastr. 
and  all  conflicts  ;  whatever  is  overwhelming  and  painfully  lugubrious  in  night  ; 
whatever  is  most  fleeting  and  saddest  in  ambiguous  shadow,  whatever  is  most 
violent  and  most  irresistible  in  the  irruption  of  daylight.  This  done,  all  that 
remained  was  to  impose  the  human  drama  on  the  natural  drama ;  a  stage  thus 
fashioned  indicates  of  itself  its  own  characters.  The  Greeks  and  Italians  had 
known  of  man  and  of  life  only  the  straightest  and  tallest  stems,  the  healthy  flower 
blooming  in  sunshine  ;  he  saw  the  root,  everything  which  crawls  and  moulders  in 
shadow,  the  stunted  and  deformed  sprouts,  the  obscure  'crowd  of  the  poor,  the 
Jewry  of  Amsterdam,  the  slimy,  suffering  populace  of  a  large  city  and  unfavorable 
climate,  the  bandy-legged  beggar,  the  bloated  idiot,  the  bald  skull  of  an  exhausted 
craftsman,  the  pallid  features  of  the  sick,  the  whole  of  that  grovelling  array  of  evil 
passions  and  hideous  miseries  which  infest  our  various  civilisations  like  worms  in  a 
rotten  plank. 

It  is  the  same  with  his  descriptions  of  actual  scener}'.  Everythins^ 
that  is  bright,  glowing  and  fair  —  the  blue  sky  and  resplendent  sun- 
shine, the  white  palaces  and  trim,  vine-clad  villas  of  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence, the  clear  lights  and  sharp  outlines  in  the  land  of  the  great 
draughtsmen  ;  the  rich  effects  of  vapor  and  cloud,  the  bright  moist 
hues  of  herbage  and  foliage,  the  tremulous  uncertain  tones  palpitating- 
insensibly  into  each  other  in  the  humid  lands  of  the  great  colorists  — 
all  this  he  sees  and  tells  us  of,  in  language  bright  and  luminous  as  his 
subject. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  wanting  in  this  happy 
dilettantism.  He  can  not,  or  rather  he  refuses  to  look  beyond  the 
form  and  color ;  the  tragic  side  of  life,  its  poverty,  its  suffering,  and 
its  squalor,  affect  him  too  painfully :  he  gathers  up  his  vesture  and 
passes  by  on  the  other  side.  So  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  sees  little  more  than  highly  picturesque  groups 
of  striking  heads  and  imposing  figures  in  splendid  costumes  —  scenes 
delightful  to  the  eye  by  their  rich  arrangement  of  form  and  color,  and 
magnificently  inclosed  by  the  gorgeous  cathedral  —  a  wondrous  living 
picture,  and  nothing  more.  Yet  life  is  more  than  the  pictures  of  life  ; 
the  worshippers  are  greater  than  the  cathedral ;  and  actual,  unbeautiful 
suffering  a  grander  thing  than  the  most  exquisitely  painted  martyrdom. 

The  translation  is  clear  and  good,  though  occasionally  disfigured 
with  Gallicisms  and  other  verbal  errors.  "Velleity"  is  not  an  Eng- 
lish word,  neither  is  "obligated."     "  Mutinous"  is  not  the  translation 
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of  muiin.  "  The  Violet,  Olive,  and  Thought  Academies  " —  here  Pensee 
should  not  be  translated  "Thought"  but  "  Pansy,"  the  flower.  "Fe- 
males with  fishes'  legs,"  puzzles  us :  what  kind  of  legs  have  fishes  ? 
"CEnius"  should  be  ^neas ;  "Bagazet,"  Bajazet;  "  Gangamelle," 
Gargamelle  ;  and  "  Gamache,"  Camacho. 

W.  H.  B. 


The  Forest  Pilgrims,  and  Other  Poems.      By  M.    F.  Bigney.     New 
Orleans  :  J.  A.  Gresham.     New  York  :  M.  Doolady. 

Mr.  Bigney,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  well  known  as  editor  of 
the  Times  newspaper  in  New  Orleans.  His  ancestry,  on  the  paternal 
side,  were  French  Huguenots ;  on  the  maternal,  American  Loyalists. 
He  was  born  in  a  small  village  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  Straits  of  Northumberland.  It  was  there  that,  early  in  life, 
he  wooed  the  muse,  amid  icy  rocks  glittering  in  sunshine  and  decked 
with  silver  frostwork.  The  keen  invigorating  winds  of  a  northern 
clime  were  the  lullaby  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  roar  of  chill  waters 
music  to  his  ear.  But  an  adventurous  spirit  animated  his  breast ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that,  before  attaining  his  majority,  he  had 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  American  Continent.  He  also 
visited  Europe,  and  spent  one  winter  in  England.  With  his  naturally 
fine  perceptive  faculties  enlarged  by  travel,  he  came  to  New  Orleans 
in  1848,  and  has  ever  since  been  connected  with  the  press. 

The  Wind-god's  Song,  among  his  minor  poems,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  style.  Clearness,  absence  of  affectation, 
and  of  the  crudities  pertaining  to  most  modern  poets,  characterise 
this  imaginative  and  beautiful  song : — 

"  In  my  car  of  clouds,  through  the  '  upper  deep,' 
I  sweep  o'er  the  trembling  sea ; 
And  the  billowy  surges,  aroused  from  sleep, 
Keep  time  to  my  minstrelsy. 

"  But  my  ire  aroused  by  the  vessel's  train, 
I  give  to  the  tempest  birth. 
And  I  laugh  in  my  might  at  the  sons  of  pain 
As  they  sigh  for  the  solid  earth. 

"  The  cry  of  sorrow  aloud  is  heard  ! 
The  shriek  and  the  dying  wail ! 
The  ships  have  sunk  !   the  waves  are  stirred 
In  the  dance  to  the  midnight  gale. 

"Now  I  breathe  a  calm  o'er  the  'yeast  of  waves,' 
And  the  watery  warrings  cease; 
And  deep  in  the  mermaids'  ocean  caves, 
The  mariners  sleep  in  peace. 


'  And  now  I  come  with  the  sweets  of  Spring ; 

And  the  leaf  and  the  floweret's  bloom 
Break  forth,  in  the  warmth  of  my  zephyr  wing, 
From  the  chill  of  their  wintry  tomb. 
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"  And  now  to  the  bowers  of  love  I  hie, 
And  I  bend  unto  lips  of  bliss 
(From  my  viewless  home  in  the  changeful  sky) 
Which  an  angel  might  stoop  to  kiss. 

"And  I  pass  o'er  fields  of  ripening  corn, 
The  children  of  toil  to  cheer ; 
And  in  joy  at  the  fulness  of  plenty's  hour, 
I  speed  in  my  wild  career." 

There  is  a  uniformity  of  simple  elegance  in  this  supposed  song  of 
the  tempest-king,  wholly  opposed  to  that  rampant  and  often  nonsenstcal 
rhodomontade  yclept  modern  poetry,  which  pleases  the  educated  ear, 
and  recalls  to  our  memory  those  earlier  and  gentler  bards  who  were 
content  not  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature.  A  prospect  of  the 
sea  in  wild  northern  regions  no  doubt  early  affected  the  writer's 
imagination,  and  hence  his  facility  in  describing  the  wind-god. 

Forest^  Pilgrims,  a  tale  of  early  times  in  the  American  colonisation 
era,  is  distinguished  by  pathos  and  an  elegance  of  diction  onlv  attained 
by  one_  conversant  with  the  best  models  of  English  poetry,  and 
possessing  also  that  germ  of  the  divine  art  innate  in  the  soul  of  the 
bard.  A  sequestered  cottage,  in  the  midst  of  primeval  forests,  opens 
the  scene,  and  there  beside  a  casement  stand  a  brother  and  sister, 
adorned  with  beauty  and  every  youthful  virtue.  The  couple  are  sad! 
while  their  father,  a  venerable  man,  approaches  — 

"  In  whose  determined  visage  one  might  scan 
A  look  of  firmness,  in  which  deep  intent 
And  pious  resignation  both  were  blent. 
A  man  he  was  whom  force  could  ne'er  subdue ; 
Who  rendered  worship  free  and  pure  and  true  ' 
To  freedom,  purity,  and  truth." 

He  informs  his  children  that  the  peace,  for  which  he  had  braved  many 
dangers  and  sustained  innumerable  privations,  was  still  denied,  and 
that,  in  pursuance  of  his  original  design,  he  would  journey  further 
towards  the  setting  sun : 

"  Wild  was  the  fancy  of  that  fearless  man, 
Who  sought  no  counsel  but  of  God  to  plan 
The  way  he  was  to  wander.     In  his  choice 
He  felt  the  promptings  of  'a  still,  small  voice,' 
Which  whispered  ever  hope  and  trust  and  cheer, 
And  banished  from  his  soul  all  thoughts  of  fear.'" 

Here  follows  some  fine  description  of  a  country  through  which  their 
track  lay : — 

" Flowerets  everywhere 

Adorned  their  pathway  and  perfumed  the  air ; 

While  many  a  tuneful  tenant  of  the  grove. 

On  painted  pinions,  seemed  with  them  to  rove. 

The  scenes  around  were  fair  and  wild  and  bright. 

As  poet's  dream  tinged  with  Elysian  light; 

And  all  was  blended  in  one  blissful  prayer 

To  Him  whose  glory  fills  earth,  sea  and  air." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  further  quotation  at  this  interestino- 
point  of  the  narrative  : —  ^ 
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"  At  length  on  Alleghany's  crest  they  stood, — 
A  crest  by  echoes  haunted,  crowned  with  wood, — 
Just  as  the  sun,  at  close  of  fairest  day, 
Gilded  the  summit  with  a  golden  ray." 

The  daughter  of  the  pilgrim  is  introduced  to  the  reader : 

"  Matilda  here,  enamored  of  the  scene, 
Gazed  on  the  wide  expanse  of  living  green. 
As  a  new  revelation  kindly  given 
By  the  great  Architect  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 
She  saw  beneath  her  vasty  heaps  of  earth. 
Like  giant  children  of  chaotic  birth. 
Nestling  in  fondness,  or  reclined  at  rest 
Around  that  higher  heap's  maternal  breast. 
She  loved  to  think  upon  their  rock-bound  base 
Which  God  alone  could  fasten  or  displace  : 
She  loved  the  flowers  which  grew  beneath  the  trees 
And  gave  their  odors  to  the  passing  breeze  ; 
She  loved  the  birds'  soft  prean  when  they  strove 
To  still  the  hoarser  echoes  of  the  grove  ; 
She  loved  the  murmur  of  the  mountain  rill, 
Which  all  those  ancient  forest  heights  did  fill 
With  gushing  melody  ;   while  every  pine, 
Through  its  tall  boughs,  became  a  harp  divine." 

Not  here,  however,  might  the   maiden  pause.     Her  fatner,  stein 
l>ioneer  in  the  van  of  independence,  urged  their  forward  march  : — 

"  Far  in  the  vale  advanced,  at  length  they  found 
A  beauteous  tract  of  undulating  ground ; 
And  there,  on  a  savannah  of  the  wood. 
The  village  of  a  forest  chieftain  stood." 

An  interview  is  obtained  with  the    Indian  brave,   and  the  elder 
pilgrim's  spirit  thus  vents  itself  in  their  colloquy : — 

"  Brother  and  Chief,  thou  seest  by  thy  side 
A  man  who  knows  of  sorrows,  not  of  fears  ; 
Whose  locks  are  whitening  with  the  frost  of  years. 
Whose  strength  begins  to  fail  him,  and  whose  sigh: 
Is  not  so  piercing  as  in  manhood's  might. 
I  am  too  old  for  war.     Time's  tide  must  cease 
Ere  long  for  me  ;   then  let  it  roll  in  peace  ! " 

The  speaker  proceeds  to  say  v/hat  his  further  requirements  are  : 
namely,  that,  after  having  reared  a  lodgment  with  his  own  hand,  he 
v/ould  plant  his  separate  field ;  that  his  son  should  hunt  in  the  forest 
and  join  the  councils  of  the  red  man  ;  while  his  daughter,  remaining 
in  her  father's  cabin,  with  no  care  save  that  of  cooking  his  maize  and 
\-enison,  should  cheer  him  with  her  songs,  and  greet  young  warriors 
coming  from  successful  combat  with  her  music.  A  treaty  was  entered 
into  ;  and  the  chieftain's  son,  "  Young  Buffalo,"  soon  distinguished 
Matilda  with  presents  of  game  and  wild  fowl ;  while  "  Maple  Leaf," 
his  sister,  a  dusky  nymph  of  extended  fame,  read  "the  book  of  fate,'* 
and  chanted  Indian  love-ditties  to  the  Pilgrim's  son.  As  was  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  Christianity  became  a  theme  of  the  devoted 
Pilgrim's  discourse.  "  Young  Buffalo  "  and  his  sister  were,  ere  long, 
converts.  Then  jealous  rage  being  awakened  on  the  part  of  the 
tribe,  a  doom  went  forth,  saying,  "These  reptiles  shall  be  slain." 
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Young  Buffalo  and  the  fond  Maple  Leaf  could  not  be  induced  to 
abandon  their  new-made  friends.  So  it  chanced  on  a  night  of 
storm  and  darkness,  when  thunder  roared  over  mountain  tops,  and 
heavy  autumn  rain  fell  ceaselessly  to  earth,  while  fierce  winds  swept 
forest  and  savannah,  great  oaks  bending  like  bulrushes,  the  Pilgrim, 
with  his  two  children  and  the  chieftain's  son  and  daughter,  fled  : — 

"  After  three  days  of  weary  search,  they  came 
Unto  the  lodge  of  Sacato,  whose  fame, 
As  a  great  Sachem,  spread  through  all  the  land  : 
His  arm  was  strength  ;   blood  flowed  at  his  command." 

Young  Buffalo,  in  eloquent  terms,  addressed  Sacato,  requesting 
protection  for  his  pale-faced  friends.  Maple  Leaf,  and  himself,  which 
the  Sachem  freely  grants.  A  wigwam  having  been  prepared  for  the 
strangers,  all  went  prosperously,  and  the  wedding-feast  of  "  two  fond 
husbands  and  two  loving  wives"  was  about  being  celebrated. 
Suddenly  a  war-whoop  rose,  and,  like  one  of  their  own  mountain 
tempests,  forward  swept  the  red  man  to  his  revenge : — 

" the  knife,  the  brand, 

Wielded  by  many  a  fierce  and  dusky  hand, 
Brought  sudden  death  where  late  fond  life  and  peace 
Nursed  brightest  hopes  and  looked  for  joy's  increase. 
That  fearful  scene  of  blood,  'neath  fury's  sway, 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  portray. 
Brief  was  the  struggle.     Wounded,  scalped  and  bound, 
Their  eyes  plucked  out  and  cast  upon  the  ground  ; 
Their  bodies  mutilated  ;    burning  darts 
Fixed  deep  within  their  flesh,  still  in  their  hearts 
These  Christians  called  on  God,  as  did  the  Son  : 
'Forgive  them,   Father  —  Thy  great  will  be  done!' 
At  length  to  spear  and  flame  their  bodies  yield  ; 
The  book  of  their  sad  martyrdom  is  sealed, 
And  to  eternal  mansions  in  the  skies, 
From  earthly  hate,  their  pilgrim  spirits  rise." 

This  story  is  told  without  any  attempt  at  overstrained  effect,  and 
moves  us  with  genuine  emotion.  If  art  be  employed  in  its  con- 
struction, it  is  finely  chastened  and  brought  to  resemble  nature.  It 
was  the  glory  of  ancient  tragedians  that  no  extrinsic  ornament  and 
flowers  of  rhetoric  detracted  from  the  majestic  march  of  appalling 
events.  Hence  their  power,  acknowledged  in  all  ages  ;  but  from  love 
of  novelty,  and  a  wild  chase  after  what  is  supposed  to  be  originality, 
style  has  degenerated  in  this  nineteenth  centur3^  This,  no  reader  of 
refined  taste  can  deny.  The  present  Poet  Laureate  of  England  is 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius.  No  one  can  look  on  the  dreamy, 
etherealised  countenance  of  Tennyson  without  being  aware  that  his 
"  soul  is  tempered  to  fine  issues  ; "  but  his  muse  is  vagrant  and 
capricious.  The  severe  strength  of  Sophocles  is  not  his  attribute  ; 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  imitators,  as  is  usual  with  that  class  of 
persons,  while  adopting  his  faults  lack  that  genius  which  reconciles 
us  to  his  defects.  Jean  Ingelow  has  struck  out  a  new  path  for  herself: 
but  that  being  an  obscure  one,  we  are  fain  to  turn  to  those  brave 
simple  bards  of  antiquity  who,  content  to  express  natural  emotion, 
avoided  obscurity  as  carefully  as  they  did  ignorance.  Aftectation 
being  something  utterly  opposed   to  a  genuine   nature,  they  wholly 
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despised  it.  Truth  was  their  guiding  star.  No  fancied  model  seduced 
them  from  that  inward  sense  of  right  and  propriety  which  ought  to  be 
every  reasonable  being's  best  endowment.  When  the  present  vicious 
school  shall  have  had  its  day,  and  we  are  once  more  content  to  make 
reason  and  feeling  our  guides,  we  may  return  to  nature  and  sublimity. 

We  have  not  followed  the  latter  inentioned  poem  of  Mr.  Bigney 
fully  to  its  close,  though  we  think  its  strongest  interest  subsides  at  the 
point  to  which  we  have  conducted  the  reader.  In  his  more  elaborate 
compositions,  our  author  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth, 
and  sometimes  of  Bryant.  He  cannot  be  considered  at  any  time 
impassioned.  There  is  a  moral  purity  pervading  his  writings  which, 
while  commanding  our  respect,  serves  to  enforce  his  fine  poetry,  and 
also  a  clearness  and  propriety  of  diction  highly  agreeable  to  the 
classic  reader. 

Last  Island  is  written  in  commemoration  of  a  fearful  event : — 

"On  the  loth  of  August  1856,  a  hurricane  swept  over  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  entirely  submerged  Last  Island,  one  of  the  group  of  sand  islands 
stretching  along  the  southern  shore  of  Louisiana.  The  island  was  a  favorite  resort 
for  planters  and  their  families,  and,  when  visited  by  the  storm,  had  a  temporary- 
population  of  four  hundred  souls,  chiefly  from  adjacent  parishes.  Of  this  number 
more  than  half  were  drowned,  and  every  building  on  the  island  was  swept  away  by 
the  fury  of  the  storm." 

The  isle  itself  is  thus  described  : — 

"Oh  what  delight 
It  was  at  eve  to  wander  round  the  Isle, 
When  all  was  golden  with  Sol's  parting  smile ; 

And  when  young  night, 
Her  zone  enriched  with  Venus  and  with  Mars, 
Arrayed  her  bosom  with  a  wreath  of  stars. 

"  Lovers  were  there. 
Who  thus  would  wander,  and  who  thus  were  blest ;  , 

While  e'en  the  foam-bells  on  each  wavelet's  crest, 

As  if  to  share 
In  love's  Elysium,  kissed  the  sounding  shore, 
And  with  prismatic  glories  strewed  it  o'er. 

"  Morn  to  the  Isle 
Came  with  a  rosy  flush  ;   the  balmy  air 
Breathed  of  delights  which  it  were  bliss  to  share  ; 

And  nature's  smile 
Never  more  true,  and  ne'er  more  kindly  seemed. 
Since  first  in  light  it  on  creation  beamed. 

"But  soon  a  change 
Spread  darkling  o'er  the  heavens.     The  sea-gulls'  cry 
Gave  note  prophetic  of  some  danger  nigh. 

As,  with  wild  rage. 
They  swept  the  air,  and  sought,  perchance,  to  flee 
The  coming  fury  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

"A  heaving  surge, 
With  all  a  storm's  deep  prelude  in  its  roar. 
Began  to  beat  along  the  island  shore  ; 

And  still  did  urge 
Each  wave  its  fellow  with  resistless  force, 
And  hurried  onward  in  its  headlong  course. 
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"Along  the  strand, 
Careworn  and  sad,  with  slow  and  mournful  tread, 
The  living  wander,  searching  for  the  dead  ! 

For  those  who  planned 
With  them,  but  yesternoon,  fair-fashioned  schemes 
Of  life  and  bliss,  now  fled  like  morning  dreams  ! " 

Mr.  Bigney's  poems  undoubtedly  reflect  favorably  on  Southern 
minstrelsy,  for  he  is  an  adopted  citizen  ;  and  though  his  early  years 
were  passed  amid  the  snows  of  Nova  Scotia,  yet  he  has  lived  long 
enough  among  orange  and  pomegranate  groves  to  sing  of  their 
charms  in  no  feeble  strains.  We  claim  his  poems,  therefore,  as  a 
graceful  addition  to  Southern  literature. 

M.  S.  Whitaker. 
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WHAT  is  the  reason  why,  when  perhaps  two  or  three  really  meri- 
torious tragedies,  and  a  larger  number  of  indisputably  good  farces 
have  been  produced  by  American  writers,  no  thoroughly  good  and  artistic 
American  comedy,  such  as  is  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  has  yet  been 
written  ?  It  is  not  for  want  of  invention,  skill  in  construction,  or  wit,  as  is 
abundantly  proven  by  the  display  of  these  qualities  in  other  forms  of 
literature  :  what  then  is  the  reason  ? 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  Comedy,  we  shall  see  that  wherever 
a  native  and  national  Comedy  has  flourished,  it  has  followed  a  certain  course 
of  development  and  introduced  certain  successive  modifications  in  its  mode 
of  treating  its  subject,  which  is  human  life  at  its  ordinary  level ;  just  as 
tragedy  deals  with  life  more  lofty,  and  farce  with  life  lower,  than  the  average 
plane  of  humanity.  These  modifications  vary,  of  course,  with  the  national 
character ;  but  they  are  in  all  cases  a  progress  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  This  progress  can  not  take  place  in  tragedy,  because  the  char- 
acters being,  of  necessity,  exceptional,  must  be  treated  as  individuals  and 
not  as  types.  There  is  but  one  Prometheus  ;  but  one  Medea :  there  is  no 
Lear  or  Hamlet  class  of  humanity. 

The  Old  Comedy  of  Athens  was  founded  on  jocular  and  sarcastic  repre- 
sentations of  well-known  persons,  whose  manners,  habits,  and  failings, 
wittily  caricatured,  were  held  up  to  the  mirth  of  the  audience.  Of  this 
style,  The  Clouds  and  The  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  the  former  directed 
against  Socrates,  and  the  latter  against  Cleon,  are  the  most  familiar 
examples.  The  Middle  Comedy  followed,  in  which  not  individuals,  but  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  the  society  of  the  day  formed  the  mark  for  the  poet's 
satire.  Already,  in  Aristophanes'  time,  the  Athenian  people  had  attained 
that  stage  of  culture  in  which  they  could  afford  to  laugh  at  themselves  ;  and 
in  his  Birds  he  satirised  their  turbulence  and  disquiet ;  in  his  Wasps  their 
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litigious  spirit.  But  when  the  Athenian  people  lost  their  exuberant  sense 
of  strength  and  freedom,  and  their  splendid  confidence  in  the  future,  they 
could  no  longer  bear  these  home-truths  ;  and  in  the  New  Comedy,  the  last 
form  produced,  comic  writing  has  almost  lost  its  sting :  tlie  poet  no  longer 
laughs  at  a  big-voiced  rampant  Cleon,  or  a  brave  thick-headed  Lamachus  ; 
he  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  paint  life  as  he  sees  it  around  him  ;  but  is 
restricted  to  certain  types,  as  definitely  fixed,  and  as  much  a  part  of  the 
"properties"  of  the  stage  as  the  corresponding  masks,  numbered  and 
named,  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe, —  the  pander,  the  braggart,  the  usurer, 
the  knavish  servant,  the  young  scape-grace,  etc.,  who  played  parts  of  no 
great  variety  in  a  plot  of  thin  intrigue,  to  which  the  sparkle  of  the  dialogue 
gave  the  chief  and  almost  only  charm. 

In  these  three  great  divisions  :  the  comedy  of  individuals,  of  society,  and 
of  abstract  types,  the  Greek  poets  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  possible 
general  forms  of  Comedy. 

•So  in  the  English  Comedy  we  observe  analogous  distinctions;  though 
not  so  strictly  marked  in  time,  as  the  development  was  not  altogether 
spontaneous  ;  and  with  this  great  difference,  moreover,  that  the  imagination 
plays  here  a  much  more  important  part  than  in  the  Comedy  of  "Greece. 
Without  entering  into  researches  into  the  more  ancient  dramatists,  we  may 
take  Shakspeare  as  the  representative  of  the  Old  Comedy,  with  the  important 
difference  last  mentioned.  The  interest  of  his  comedies  lies  not  in  the 
representation  of  the  social  life  of  his  day,  but  in  the  characters,  the  foibles, 
the  humors  of  individuals  —  only  these  are  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
offspring  of  the  poet's  brain  ;  yet  so  endowed  with  vitality  that  had  he 
brought  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  or  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  upon  the  boards,  he 
could  have  made  them  no  more  real  than  his  FalstaflTor  his  Master  Shallow. 
Whether,  had  he  lived,  like  Aristophanes,  in  a  republic,  he  would  have  used 
the  same  freedom  as  the  Greek  poet,  is  a  question  we  will  not  stop  to  ask. 

His  contemporary,  the  learned  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  classical  enthusiasm, 
fancied  that  the  only  true  models  were  to  be  found  in  Terence  and  Plautus  ; 
and  carried  this  obsequiousness  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one  or  two  of  his 
comedies  he  introduces  a  critical  interlocutor  objecting  to  this  and  that,  and 
silenced  at  once  by  a  reference  to  a  similar  proceeding  in  the  Heautonti- 
7ii.o7'ii7iieiios  or  the  Cistellaria.  Thus  his  comic  writings  are  almost  entirely 
cast  in  the  mould  of  the  classical  Late  Comedy ;  and  his  characters  are 
typical  fops,  braggarts,  projectors,  cowards,  and  so  forth  ;  though  his  mascu- 
line wit  and  great  constructive  skill  have  justly  given  his  works  rank  among 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

The  succeeding  generation  of  comic  poets,  of  whom  Fletcher  is  the' 
chief,  followed  in  Shakspeare's  footsteps,  though  with  shorter  strides  ;  and 
their  works  still  properly  belong  to  the  English  Old  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of 
Individual  Character. 

The  next  age  brought  in  the  .Middle  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  Manners, 
which  depicted  the  foibles,  follies,  and  lighter  vices  of  the  society  of  the  day. 
This  style  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  writings  of  Congreve, 
whose  works  would  be  the  absolute  perfection  of  middle  comedy,  did  they 
not  deal  too  exclusively  with  the  one  theme  of  amatory  intrigue. 

A  revulsion  from  the  license  of  the  age  of  the  Stuarts  gave  birth  to  the 
English  analogm  of  the  Late  Comedy,  in  the  form  of  the  Comedy  of  Senti- 
ment. Instead  of  portraying  on  the  stage  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  age, 
which  was  considered  too  immoral  a  proceeding,  the  poet  selected  certain 
types  in  which  the  good  were  properly  distinguished  from  the  bad,  with  no 
clanger  of  mistake,  and  so  drawn  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  specta- 
tors' wincing  with  the  consciousness  that  it  was  their  own  faces  they  beheld 
in  the  mirror ;  and  at  the  close  vice  was  duly  chastised  and  virtue  rewarded. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  weakest  form  of  comedy  that  American  writers 
have  chosen  as  their  model ;  and  not  having  wrought  their  way  to  it  through 
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a  natural  development  of  our  own  literature,  it  follows  that,  for  tlie  most 
part,  they  only  produce  weak  imitations,  with  nothing  to  mark  them  as 
peculiarly  American  art.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  genuine  school  of  native 
comedy,  we  must  begin  as  other  artist-nations  have  begun,  with  the  comedy  of 
individual  character,  which  is  not  only  in  natural  order  the  first  but  the  most 
poetic  and  effective  of  all.  The  same  observation  and  study  which  have 
afforded  some  of  our  writers  of  fiction  such  admirable  and  living  characters, 
would  enable  them  to  found  a  really  national  Comedy,  which  would  then 
grow  and  develop  by  virtue  of  its  own  organic  life.  Some  slight  attempts  in 
this  direction  have  been  made,  but  timidly,  as  if  the  writer  felt  that  he  was 
venturing  in  forbidden  paths,  so  potent  is  the  tradition  of  the  sentimental 
comedy.  But  let  the  attempt  be  daringly  made  :  it  will  soon  strike  root, 
follow  the  law  of  its  own  development,  and  we  shall  then  witness  the  rise  of 
a  real  indigenous  American  Comedy,  the  dramatic  exponent  of  American 
life. 

/ 

When  firearms  began  to  be  used  in  European  warfare,  a  bitter  cry  of 
invective  arose  from  the  soldiers  of  the  old  sword  and  lance  school,  who 
lamented  that  the  day  of  chivalry  was  past.  "  Would  to  God,"  said  Montluc, 
speaking  of  the  arquebus,  "  that  this  wretched  engine  had  never  been  in- 
vented. Then  would  not  so  many  brave  men  have  fallen,  and  that  oftenest 
by  the  hands  of  vile  cowards  who  had  not  dared  to  look  in  the  face  the  men 
v/hom  they  strike  down  from  a  distance  with  their  miserable  bullets.  But 
these  are  devices  of  the  devil  for  our  mutual  destruction."  In  a  similar 
spirit  the  Chevalier  Bayard  is  said  to  have  invariably  refused  quarter  to 
arquebusiers. 

These  expressions  of  reprobation  were  elicited  not  by  the  destructiveness, 
but  by  the  cowardice,  as  they  thought  it,  of  the  new  weapons.  What  would 
they  then  have  thought  of  the  modern  contrivances  for  annihilating  whole 
regiments  by  touching  a  conducting-vvire,  or  turning  a  crank  ? 

Of  late  years,  Science,  which  has  worked  such  wonders  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  has  been  summoned  as  she  has  never  been  before,  to  invent  new 
m.iracles  of  destructiveness.  Mechanics  calls  to  her  sister  Chemistry ;  and 
that  terrible  Ariel,  Electricity,  whom  our  must  potent  magic  can  but  half 
control,  lends  a  ready  hand.  Not  merely  have  weapons  of  more  tremendous 
power,  or  more  distant  range  than  was  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  been 
invented  ;  but  even  that  mighty  agent,  gunpowder,  seems  feeble  to  modern 
requirements,  and  compounds  more  terribly  potent  are  eagerly  sought.  The 
wars  of  the  future,  says  a  recent  writer,  will  be  wars  ol  fulminates.  From 
that  innocent  gas,  nitrogen,  apparently  the  most  neutral  and  harmless  of 
known  substances,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  every  breath  we  draw, 
chemistry  obtains  a  series  of  compounds  commencing  with  gunpowder, 
passing  through  gun-cotton,  picrate  of  potash,  and  others,  until  in  nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite,  and  the  fulminates,  it  succeeds  in  retaining  in  unstable 
equilibrium  forces  so  terrible  that  their  very  intensity  has  hitherto  prevented 
their  use.  To  control  these  forces  so  that  they  can  be  employed  in  warfare, 
is  now  the  problem  on  which  science  is  engaged,  and  its  solution  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

But  science  has  other  secrets  even  more  terrible.  There  are  compounds 
which  burn  with  inextinguishable  flame,  and  send  forth  vapors  which  destroy 
all  who  breathe  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  others  (analogous  to 
kakodyl)  will  be  found  capable  of  turning  the  very  air  itself  into  deadly 
poison,  and  smiting  an  army  or  the  population  of  a  city  with  death  in  a  few 
minutes.  And  if  such  be  found,  will  any  remains  of  Bayard's  feeling  prevent 
their  use .''  If,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  these  lines,  the  beleaguered 
Parisians  could  turn  the  atmosphere  above  the  investing  armies  into  poisonous 
flame  and  blast  them  from  the  earth,  can  v/e  doubt  that  they  would  do  it  ? 

Whither  does  all  this  tend  ?     Will  warfare  cease  so  soon  as  a  battle  or  a 
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siege  involves  the  mutual  extermination  of  the  combatants  ?  One  would 
fain  hope  so  ;  but  neither  history  nor  the  study  of  human  passions  permits 
us  to  be  sanguine. 

A  LITERARY  man,  famous  among  his  friends  for  his  fits  of  absence  of 
mind,  on  returning  one  day  from  a  visit,  missed  his  snuff-box.  He  instantly 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  friend  whose  house  he  had  just  left,  asking  him  to 
look  for  the  box,  and  send  it  by  the  bearer.  Just  as  he  was  about  despatch- 
ing the  messenger,  he  found  the  box  in  his  pocket ;  upon  which  he  tore  open 
the  note  and  added  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that  his  friend  need  give  himself 
no  trouble,  as  the  box  was  found,  then  re-sealed  and  sent  it.  His  wife  began 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  the  action,  when  he  silenced 
her  with  :  "  Woman,  have  you  no  consideration  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  would 
let  my  friend  turn  his  house  upside  down  looking  for  my  box  when  I  had  it 
in  my  pocket  ? " 

A  GENTLEMAN  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  who  had  recently  purchased 
an  estate  in  the  country.  The  new  proprietor  insisted  upon  his  guest's 
drinking  a  bumper  of  wine  of  his  own  growth  ;  but  at  the  first  gulp  the 
latter  could  not  repress  a  gasp  and  slight  scream.  "  Yes,  it  is  a  little  harsh," 
said  the  host  apologetically,  "  but  you  must  remember  it  is  this  year's  wine." 
"My  dear  Sir,  you  flatter  it,"  said  the  other  with  a  shudder.  "  It  is  next 
year's,  I  should  say." 


POEM 

Written  on  a  $20  Confederate  note  by  a  Southern   Colonel,  and  found  on  a  battle- 
field in  Georgia. 

Take  this  scrap  and  hide  it : 
Four  years  of  war  have  tried  it, 
And  the  people  now  deride  it, 

For  its  value  is  all  gone. 
Its  promises  are  broken, 
Its  destiny  has  been  spoken, 
And  to  us  'tis  but  a  token 

Of  that  glory  once  our  own. 

Take  this  note  —  none  will  have  it, 
Though  thousands  died  to  save  it, 
And  a  nation's  honor  gave  it. 

As  truly  pledged  for  gold ; 
Yet  that  nation's  courage  faltered, 
For  the  people's  hearts  were  altered, 
And  as  traitors  some  were  haltered. 

Ere  this  currency  was  old. 

Fold  this  bill  —  keep  it  forever, 
For  it  tells  of  lips  that  quiver 
Over  graves  by  hill  and  river. 

And  of  blood  by  heroes  shed  : 
With  a  curse  on  every  Tory, 
And  a  blush  for  fallen  glory. 
It  bears  this  mournful  story  : 

"Our  country's  hopes  are  dead!" 
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A  FRIEND  sends  us  from  Washington  the  following  description  and  history 
of  a  portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  now  in  the  possession  of  Titian  R. 
Peale,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  which,  for  Marylanders  at  least,  has  considerable 
interest. 

This  portrait  of  Cecilius,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  Proprietary  of  the 
Province,  and  Founder  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  and  was  one  of  his  earlier  efforts  in  England  before  he 
became  overcrowded  with  work  ;  he  was  as  yet  painting  for  reputation,  not 
fortune.  It  is  certainly  one  of  his  best  works  —  grand  in  conception,  perfect 
in  detail,  beautiful  in  finish,  so  that  it  bears  the  closest  study  and  inspection. 
It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  man,  while  it  tells  his  whole  history. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  as  large  as  life,  stands  Lord  Baltimore, 
dressed  in  a  coat  and  small-clothes  of  sky-blue  velvet,  the  coat  embroidered 
with  gold,  having  the  open  sleeves  lined  with  silk  of  the  very  lightest  shade 
of  blue,  and  embroidered  in  the  same  color  with  a  graceful  pattern.  His 
trunk  hose  are  of  the  same  dehcate  material  and  tint,  with  clocks  of  gold 
embroidery.  He  wears  a  doublet,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and  colors, 
which  is  seen  beneath  the  sash  of  orange  silk,  and  also  at  the  neck  above 
his  breast-plate,  which  is  inlaid  with  gold.  Above  the  doublet  is  his  fine 
lawn  shirt  and  cravat.  Below  the  broad  sash  is  the  gold  hilt  of  his  sword 
studded  with  jewels  ;  his  head  is  covered  by  a  luxuriant  powdered  wig.  His 
shoes  are  black,  with  box-toes,  and  ornamented  with  gold  buckles.  His 
cocked  hat  lies  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  its  flaps  looped  and  fastened  with 
gems  of  great  size.  His  left  hand  is  at  his  side  holding  a  glove,  and  shaded 
with  a  ruffle  of  fine  lace  ;  the  lawn  sleeve  on  the  other  arm  shows  the  same 
costly  bordering.  The  whole  costume  is  rich,  in  excellent  taste,  and  lordly. 
The  dignified  action  of  the  man  pointing  with  his  baton  to  the  distant  sea, 
is  significant  of  absolute  command  in  some  foreign  adventure. 

At  his  right  hand,  dimly  shadowed,  is  an  Indian  with  a  strap  across  his 
shoulder  and  bow  in  hand,  a  native  subject  of  the  far-off  province  of 
Maryland. 

On  the  floor  at  his  left  lies  a  quiver  filled  with  arrows,  the  bow  lying  across 
it  —  showing  him  prepared  to  pay  the  tribute  of  two  Indian  arrows  to  be 
delivered  at  Windsor  Castle  every  year,  on  Tuesday  of  Easter  week.  The 
fish-skin  that  covers  the  quiver,  and  the  war-club  made  of  the  beak  of  a 
saw-fish,  show  the  products  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  bordering  his  province  ; 
while  the  orange  flag  with  blue  and  gold  tassels,  the  family  colors,  lying  on 
the  drum  near  by,  indicate  that  all  is  under  the  command  of  the  IBaltimore 
title.  The  sofa  is  of  drab  velvet ;  on  the  gold-fringed  drapery  which  falls 
below  the  seat  is  the  coat-of-arms,  with  the  Baltimore  escutcheon  and  crest, 
having  on  either  side  as  supporters,  a  fisherman  and  a  ploughman.  On  the 
scroll  below  is  the  motto  of  the  paternal  arms.  The  rich  hanging  and  dark 
drapery  of  the  tent  and  the  deep-toned  sea  and  sky  of  the  background, 
relieve  the  person  of  Lord  Baltimore  with  admirable  effect. 

As  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in  1675,  this  painting 
must  be  about  two  hundred  years  old,  having  been  painted  most  likely  some 
time  before  his  death.     It  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

In  the  year  1704,  the  portraits  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Proprietary,  both 
whole  lengths,  decorated  the  Assembly  Room  in  Annapolis  ;  rhey  are  believed 
to  have  been  painted  by  the  same  artist,  and  a  gift  to  the  corporation  from 
Queen  Anne,  in  recognition  of  the  new  name  given  to  the  city. 

The  Queen's  portrait  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  ;  and  such  might  have  been  the  fate  of  Baltimore's  portrait, 
but  Charles  W.  Peale,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  often  said  it  was  one  of 
the  best  paintings  he  ever  saw,  feeling  curious  to  know  if,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  a  long  life  as  a  historic  and  portrait  painter,  his  appreciation  of  it 
as  a  work  of  art  had  changed  in  the  lapse  of  three-fourths  of  a  century, 
visited  Annapolis  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it,  and  had  he-  not  been  much 
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respected  by  the  public  authorities  would  not  have  seen  the  picture.  It  was 
found  in  a  dark  lumber  loft  of  the  State  House,  restored  to  light,  but  almost 
invisible  from  the  effects  of  dust  and  neglect.  The  venerable  artist  expostu- 
lated, but  it  soon  appeared  that  a  higher  value  would  be  placed  on  the 
pictures  of  modern  Governors  than  was  placed  on  an  antiquated  founder  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Peale  entered  into  an  agreement  to  furnish  the  portraits  of 
six  Governors  of  the  State.  In  1823  and  1824,  by  more  than  one  year  of 
constant  industry  and  travelling,  his  contract  was  fulfilled.  A  committee  of 
the  corporation  was  appointed,  who  accepted  the  six  portraits,  and  placed 
that  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  Mr.  Peale's  possession.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  it  remained  fort3'-six  years. 

C.  W.  Peale  did  not  covet  this  picture  for  its  intrinsic  value  (he  was 
eighty-four  years  old) ;  and  instigated  by  patriotic  motives,  he  made  the 
eifort,  not  only  to  save  a  rare  work  of  art,  but  to  preserve  a  valuable  record 
in  the  history  of  his  native  State.  He  cleaned  and  lined  it  with  his  own 
hands  and  transmitted  it  to  posterity. 

There  are  three  things,  says  an  old  writer,  which  a  woman  should  be  like, 
and  which  she  should  not  be  like.  She  should  be  like  a  toiuii-clock  in  setting 
an  example  of  punctuality  to  all :  she  should  not  be  like  a  town-clock  in 
being  audible  to  the  whole  town.  She  should  be  like  an  ccJio  in  never 
speaking  until  she  is  called  upon  ;  but  not  like  an  echo  in  always  having  the 
last  word.  She  should  be  like  a  S7iail  in  sticking  close  at  home  ;  but  not 
like  a  snail  in  carrying  all  her  possessions  upon  her  back. 

A  CREDITOR  who  had  long  dunned,  to  no  purpose,  a  delinquent  debtor, 
called  upon  him  at  his  house,  where  he  found  him  at  dinner,  engaged  in 
carving  a  noble  turkey.  The  usual  question  :  "  Can  you-pay  my  bill  ?""  was 
asked,  and  received  the  usual  answer :  "  I  have  not  a  penny  in  the  world." 
"  But,  sir,"  said  the  indignant  creditor,  "people  who  have  not  a  i^enny  to 
pay  their  just  debts,  have  no  business  to  feast  on  turkey."  "  My  dear  sir, 
what  would  you  have  ?"  mildly  replied  the  debtor.  *'  It  was  an  old  familv 
fowl  —  a  most  attached  bird,  but  —  (in  a  voice  smothered  by  emotion)  I  had 
not  the  means  to  feed  her  any  longer  !  " 

It  is  sad  to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  great  genius  and  virtues  so  biassed 
by  his  German  predilections  as  to  exult  in  the  frightful  calamities  that  are 
now  befalling  the  heroic  French  nation.  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Tyndall, 
recently  quoted  by  the  latter,  he  speaks  of  the  war  as  '-such  an  instance  of 
Michael  versus  Satan,  as  I  have  never  read  in  all  history  before." 

It  would  be  ungenerous,  and  unworthy  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to  apply  such  an 
expression  even  to  the  fallen  Emperor,  with  all  his  faults  ;  but  applied  to 
France  in  her  great  agony  it  strikes  us  as  unspeakably  cruel  and  unjust. 
Even  granting  that  France  was  wrong  in  striking  the  first  blow  instead  of 
waiting  for  one,  what  are  the  French  now  fighting  for  but  their  country  and 
their  homes  ?  Yet  their  sufferings  move  in  him  no  pity,  and  their  valor  no 
admiration  :  all  he  sees  is  a  prostrate  fiend  writhing  under  the  spear  of  a 
triumphant  archangel. 

Nor  can  we,  with  all  our  really  great  admiration  for  the  matchless  skill 
and  resolution  in  war  displayed  by  the  Germans,  see  any  great  likeness  in 
Prussia  to  the  glorious  Prince  of  the  Angels.  We  suspect  that  Michael 
would  have  been  very  far  from  approving  the  Danish  war,  or  giving  his 
consent  to  the  conquest  and  oppression  of  Hanover  on  such  a  pretext  as 
hers.  But  waiving  these  old  questions,  are  —  we  will  not  say  such  atrocities 
as  those  of  Bazeilles,  but — the  ruthless  destruction  and  devastation,  the 
miseries  of  famine,  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  innocent  and  helpless,  such 
deeds  as  we  should  expect  from  an  "archangel  .^  Does  Mr.  Carlyle  see  a 
combat  between  Michael  and  Satan  in  the  uhlans  shooting  down,  in  cold 
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blood,  captured  peasants  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  having  struck  a  manly 
stroke —  not  against  Prussia  — not  in  the  Emperor's  cause  —  but  in  defence 
of  their  Avives  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Carlyle's  reading  of  history  should  be  better  and  his  sympathies 
wider  than  this.  He  should  see  in  the  two  antagonists  two  great  nations, 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel,  both  deserve 
some  admiration,  and  both  much  pity  ;  who  have  both  forsaken  the  legitimate 
mission  of  promoting  and  illustrating  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  taken 
to  rending  each  other.  And  if  he  sees  in  the  events  that  have  occurred,  the 
manifest  hand  of  Providence,  he  should  also  note  that  Providence  does  not 
hurl  the  one  into  the  blackness  of  Tophet  and  exalt  the  other  to  a  place 
beside  the  Throne  ;  but  inflicts  on  the  victor  a  chastisement  only  less  heavy 
— -perhaps  even  heavier  —  than  that  which  befalls  the  vanquished,  and  is 
guiding  both,  we  doubt  not,  through  all  these  calamities,  to  a  far  more 
glorious  future.  It  is  only  short-sighted  mortals  that  see  in  their  friends 
nothing  but  angels,  and  in  their  foes  nothing  but  devils. 

"  If  what  you  tell  me  is  true,"  said  one  of  two  ladies,  who  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  character  of  an  absent  friend,  "  the  woman  is  a  perfect  monster.'' 
"  If  it  is  true —  ?  Why,  you  don't  suppose  that  I,  her  best  friend,  would 
ever  spread  2.ny  false  reports  about  her  !  " 

It  must  have  been  these  same  ladies  who  criticised  the  appearance  of  a 
dear  friend  at  a  party.  "  How  frightfully  her  dress  is  cut !  "  said  one. 
"  Shockingly ;  but  then,  you  know,  if  it  were  handsomely  cut  it  would  never 
fit  her." 

In  the  College  de  France  there  are  —  or  were,  before  the  revival  of 
Oriental  studies  —  certain  professors  of  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  or  Cingalese,  who 
never  had  a  class,  and  often  not  a  single  student.  Nevertheless,  as  they 
received  salaries,  they  were  bound  to  be  in  attendance  at  their  rooms, 
with  their  lectures  before  them,  ready  to  begin  in  case  a  student  presented 
himself.  One  of  these  once,  on  looking  up  from  his  desk,  perceived  that  he 
had  the  —  to  him  unique  —  phenomenon  of  an  auditor.  He  at  once  opened 
his  lecture,  and  began  to  expound  the  rudiments  of  the  Hindustani  tongue. 
Greatly  encouraged  by  his  listener's  fixed  and  immovable  attention,  he 
dilated  on  his  subject  more  than  he  had  intended,  and  had  not  quite  finished 
all  he  had  to  say  when  the  hour  expired.  Turning  with  a  smile  to  his  hearer 
he  said  — "  I  am  sure  I  may  tax  your  indulgence  for  five  minutes  more  while 
I  finish  my  explanation  of  this  most  interesting  point."  "Do  not  hurry 
yourself,  sir  ;  my  time  is  at  your  service."  "Thank  you,  sir."  "You  see  it 
is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  am  here  or  anywhere  else."  "You  are  merely 
filling  up  some  leisure  time,  then  .'' "  asked  the  professor,  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. "  Not  at  all :  I  am  engaged  by  the  hour."  On  looking  more 
closely  at  him,  the  short-sighted  professor  recognised  the  cabman  who  had 
brought  him  to  the  Collesre  and  was  waiting  to  take  him  home. 


THE    ALLSTON    ASSOCIATION. 

The  more  populous  a  cit}',  the  more  strict  necessarily  becomes  the  division 
of  labor  among  its  inhabitants.  He  who  among  a  sparse  population  can 
only  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  combination  of  distinct  employments,  binds 
this  concentration  of  his  attention  upon  one  particular  occupation  more 
remunerative  in  a  larger  society.  Indeed,  the  public  itself  becomes  more 
exacting,  and  demands  a  higher  standard.  Professions  and  trades  become 
subdivided  into  fractional  parts  ;  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  increases  as 
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his  field  of  inquiry  diminishes  in  extent,  and  the  community  gains  better 
work  at  less  cost.  But  while  the  public  benefits  by  the  greater  accuracy  of 
the  individual,  the  latter  is  apt  to  lose  in  breadth  of  vision  something  of 
what  he  has  gained  in  skill.  The  mind  pressed,  often  from  early  youth, 
constantly  in  one  direction,  insensibly  creates  for  itself  a  particular  groove 
into  which  it  hardens  —  strait,  narrow,  and  impracticable,  accurate  to  a  degree 
in  the  details  of  its  own  work,  but  apt  to  over-estimate  its  importance,  and 
incapable  of  viewing  fairly  and  justly  its  relations  with  other  occupations. 

All  villages  which  have  grown  into  towns  exhibit  this  pecuharity  ;  and  it 
is  especially  striking  during  the  transition  period  which  marks  their  progress 
from  the  town  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  like  viewing  for  the  first  time  through 
a  microscope  an  object  with  which  we  have  been  all  our  lives  familiar : 
every  one  is  so  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  novelties  which  his  increased 
power  of  vision  develops  that,  naturally  enough  perhaps,  he  fancies  himself 
Sir  Oracle,  and  his  own  occupation  superior  to  any  other  under  the  sun. 
Such  partial,  or  to  continue  the  simile,  microscopic  views  are  only  efifectually 
dispersed  by  the  daily  jostle  and  attrition  of  other  minds.  Hence  the 
importance  of  associations,  not  alone  of  men  combining  for  the  advance- 
ment and  perfection  of  a  particular  science  or  art,  but  also  of  men  of  totally 
different  pursuits  and  occupations.  The  former  serve  to  stimulate  and 
sharpen  inquiry,  while  the  latter  act  as  an  equipoise,  recreation  and  whole- 
some discipline  to  the  mind,  saving  it  from  morbid  exaggeration  of  its 
particular  pursuit  by  shedding  on  it  the  light  of  truth,  which  is  never  partial. 

Of  this  latter  class  is  the  Allston  Association  of  this  city,  a  brief  account 
of  which  may  not  be  without  interest  to  our  readers.  Organized  in  1859  by 
several  artists  and  amateurs,  its  meetings  were  for  many  years  held  in  the 
house  No.  40  St.  Paul  Street ;  its  object  specially  the  promotion  of  art, 
and  its  name  that  of  the  most  distinguished  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
painter  America  has  produced.  Increasing  in  number  and  prosperity,  they 
took  in  1863  the  Oliver  mansion  on  Mount  Vernon  Place.  During  the 
same  year,  June  30,  1863,  General  Schenck's  order  closed  their  rooms,  the 
furniture  was  sold,  and  their  active  existence  as  a  Club  suspended.  The 
organization,  however,  was  kept  up  by  the  annual  election  of  officers  ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  past  year  the  rooms  were  re-opened  at  No.  153  St.  Paul 
Street.  Composed  of  gentlemen  interested  in  literature,  music,  and  the  fine 
arts  generally,  the  Association  affords  to  earnest  men  of  various  professions 
and  pursuits  the  means  of  social  intercourse  and  the  constant  occasion  for 
an  interchange  of  views  and  opinions.  The  scientific  and  the  practical  man 
may  here  gain  from  each  other's  conversation  that  information  which  the 
one  cannot  and  the  other  has  not  the  time  to  derive  from  books.  The 
enjoyment  of  music  serves  as  a  mutual  recreation  for  all ;  and  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  families  of  members  adds  that  without  which  no  society  is 
complete,  the  refining  influence  of  cultivated  women. 

Nothing  can  better  attest  the  need  felt  in  the  community  for  precisely  such 
an  organization  than  the  great  popularity  of  the  Association.  180  applications 
for  membership  followed  immediately  upon  its  revival,  and  the  Club  now 
numbers  over  300  members.  And  although  some  time  will  be  required  to 
alter  the  habits  of  seclusion  which  so  many  years  of  disuse  have  imposed 
on  many  of  the  former  members,  and  a  better  building  is  needed,  especially 
for  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  yet  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the 
Association  will  continue  to  exercise  a  beneficial,  refining,  and  ennobling 
influence,  and  serve  as  a  peculiarly  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  artist  whose  name  it  bears. 

A. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  (LOCAL)  GREAT  MEN.* 
Second  Paper. 

THE  fable  of  Pandora  is  incomplete.  Hope  was  left  behind, 
truly ;  but  her  most  efficient  hand-maiden,  Self-Conceit,  was 
left  with  her.  To  refer  to  more  authentic  history :  when  the  curse 
fell  upon  man,  three  precious  boons  were  given  him  —  Labor,  Hope, 
and  Self-Conceit ;  neither  of  them  perfect  without  the  others,  and  the 
three  together  giving  life  most  of  its  charms  and  most  of  its  aspiration 
and  efficiency  for  good.  Add  Faith  and  Charity,  and  we  have  the 
quintette  of  excellencies  which  make  the  perfect  man,  ready  to  contend 
for  mastery  over  all  the  ills  of  his  nature,  and  ever  sure  of  the 
victory. 

A  man  without  self-conceit  is  hopelessly  imperfect.  He  is  a  misery 
to  himself,  and  of  no  account  to  others.  He  had  far  better  be 
without  arms  or  legs ;  for  self-conceit  may  stimulate  his  invention  to 
supply  their  place.  He  may  paint  pictures,  or  play  the  fiddle,  or  use 
the  scissors  deftly  with  his  toes  if  he  have  no  arms,  or  may  do  a  many 
things  useful  or  ornamental  if  without  legs ;  or,  if  he  have  no  other 
talent,  it  may  make  him  a  first-class  beggar,  and  so  a  benefactor,  in  a 
limited  sense.  For  his  own  sake  he  had  better  lack  charity,  which,  if 
he  have  plenty  of  conceit,  is  the  only  one  of  the  principal  virtues  he 
can  lack. 

We  all  live  principally  for  others.  One's  own  share  in  what  one 
does  or  accumulates  is  very  small.     The  great  man  is  the  man  who 

*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  CoDgresa  in  the  year  18TI  b]r  John  Saunders  Holt  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  at  Washingloa. 
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confers  great  benefits  upon  his  fellow-men  ;  and  all  men,  from  a 
Socrates  down  to  a  Mr.  Fritz,  are  weighed  and  valued  according  as 
they  are  benefactors. 

What  was  Washington  (if,  except  as  a  model,  he  were  a  Benefactor  ; 
which  I  begin  to  doubt),  and  what  were  Newton,  and  Bacon,  and 
Watt,  and  all  the  other  great  benefactors  of  the  earth  ?  And  what 
have  been  the  great  Generals  of  all  ages .-'  Every  one  of  them  was 
raised  and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  self-conceit,  which  found  possi- 
bilities for  himself  in  what  was  impossible  to  others.  Then  Shaks- 
peare,  and  the  great  poets  and  writers :  what  would  they  ever  have 
given  to  the  world  but  for  their  self-conceit .'' 

Majestic  Virtue !  How  hast  thou  been  belied  by  the  vain  and 
envious,  who  saw  in  thy  manifestations  only  reproaches  to  themselves  ! 
What  forests  of  switches  have  been  shattered  by  misguided  parents 
to  expel  thee !  What  oceans  of  ink  have  been  used  to  blacken  thy 
just  reputation  !  Mine  be  the  task  to  sing  thy  praises,  thou  benignant 
prompter  of  my  pen !  Grant  me  cause  for  a  double  share  of  thy 
inspiration ! 

When  I  look  around  upon  the  men  of  note  in  our  community  I  find 
but  one,  and  when  I  sum  up  our  great  men  I  find  not  a  single  one 
who  should  not,  in  fairness,  attribute  his  success  to  his  self-conceit. 

There  is  Jenkins,  the  lawyer.  I  remember  Jenkins  before  he  came 
to  the  bar.  He  was,  and  is,  one  of  those  prophets  without  honor 
such  as  are  to  be  found  before  the  public  in  his  own  and  in  every 
other  country.  Far  from  being  deterred  by  having  no  honor,  his 
knowledge,  his  self-conceit,  and  his  determination  to  get  rich  rejoice 
in  finding  themselves  unburthened  by  scruples  or  reputation,  and  of 
course  he  is  succeeding. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  selected  Jenkins  first  as  an  example.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  I  do  not  like  him.  My  innate  sense  of  justice  tells  me 
tliat  for  offensive  self-conceit  he  is  not  very  much  worse  than  are 
several  others  of  my  acquaintance.  But  his  voice  is  loud,  his  manner 
is  dictatorial,  his  knowledge  is  never  at  a  loss  though  he  may  never 
before  have  heard  of  the  subject  of  conversation  or  dispute.  Hang 
the  fellow  !  I  have  heard  him  give  17  th  Ramsbotham's  Reports,  page 
792,  case  of  Peters  versus  Humphreys,  in  which  the  Court  decided 
thus  and  so,  as  an  authority  to  a  non-professional  crowd  for  some 
mooted  point  —  and  I  never  heard  of  such  a  case  or  of  such  Reports. 
And  what  can  a  man  do  but  have  his  own  opinion  of  such  conduct  ? 
He  cannot  assert  without  exposing  himself  to  a  charge  of  ignorance, 
which  such  a  fellow  would  certainly  make  by  word  or  look,  that  there 
are  no  such  Reports.  And  if  he  assert  it,  how  is  he  then  and  there 
to  prove  it? 

Besides ;  once  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  English  to  say 
"these  things  are  clearly  differenced  from  those,"  he  took  the  pains 
to  hunt  up  a  sermon  by  a  Rev.  Dr.  Somebody  which  contained  the 
phrase,  and  has  ever  since  been  twitting  me  upon  the  matter.  "  Oh," 
he  will  say,  "  recollect,  you  once  thought  that  '  differenced '  was  not 
English" — as  though  one  Reverend  Doctor  could  make  English,  or 
as  though  one  mistake  destroyed  all  a  man's  credit  for  good  sense  or 
correctness.     My  opinion  to  this  day  is  that  "  differenced  "  is  as  vile 
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a  word  as  was  ever  invented  by  one  too  hurried,  too  lazy,  or  too 
careless  to  think. 

But  such  is  Jenkins.  Nothing  can  escape  the  eager  eye  of  his 
self-conceit.  The  mistakes  and  failings  of  others  are  only  so  many 
proofs  of  his  own  wisdom  and  virtue;  and,  mark  my  words,  if  he  is 
not  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  account  of  some  miscalculation,  he  will 
die  a  rich  and  respected  man. 

Excuse  this  allusion,  which  has  caused  a  digression  from  the  more 
stately  course  of  my  subject.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
illustrate  how  the  grandest  virtue  may  by  excess  become  a  vice.  And 
to  give  another  instance  of  it :  when  personal  goodness  prevents  one's 
making  allowances  for  the  foibles  of  others  —  becomes,  in  short,  rigid 
righteousness  —  its  virtuous  character  is  merged  into  uncharitableness, 
which  is  the  parent  of  many  sins.  So  when  self-conceit  leads  to  loud 
self-assertion,  or  to  holding  truth  lightly,  or  to  disregarding  the  rights 
or  feelings  of  others,  it  becomes  monstrous  —  though  prodigiously 
effective.  There  is  no  weakness  about  self-conceit  in  any  of  its 
forms.  It  is  not  a  namby-pamby,  sentimental  virtue,  and  is  very  much 
out  of  place  in  a  Sunday  school,  though  often  seen  there,  and  though 
often  one  of  the  chiefest  gifts  of  superintendent  and  teachers. 

But  although  there  is  no  sentimental  weakness  about  it,  self-conceit 
often  presents  itself  in  most  amiable  and  amusing  forms.  Always 
admirable,  it  is  frequently  gentle  and  graceful  also  ;  and  in  no  one  of 
our  great  men  do  I  find  it  so  harmlessly  and  so  comically  displayed  as 
in 

Our  General. 

In  the  war  of  18 12  he  ran  away  from  school  and  got  his  shot  at  the 
British  somewhere  on  our  Southern  coast.  Military  glory  was  always 
his  chief  admiration  and  desire ;  and  although  his  fortune  in  early 
life  led  him  to  house  and  sign-painting,  his  ambition  gave  color  to  his 
whole  life.  He  fancied  that  he  exactly  resembled  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte in  personal  appearance ;  and  indeed,  when  he  folded  his  arms 
and  assumed  the  Napoleonic  attitude,  as  that  is  usually  given  us  by 
painters,  there  was  a  great  likeness  between  them.  So  great  an  ambi- 
tion, spurred  on  by  so  marvellous  a  likeness,  could  not  fail  to  be 
active  ;  and  in  due  time  he  was  elected  Colonel,  and  then  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  militia.  Of  course  he  provided  himself  with  a  fine 
horse  and  equipments  and  a  gorgeous  uniform ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
guessed  that  the  semi-annual  militia-musters  were  rigidly  enforced. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  describe  the  details  of  those  musters,  as  I 
remember  them.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  our  General  to  relate 
anything  which  might  tend  to  place  him  in  a  ridiculous  light.  The 
musters  were  required  by  law,  and  he  did  his  duty  by  having  them 
duly  made.  Let  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  Longstreet  and 
others  —  descriptions  which  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate,  and,  to  save  my 
life,  could  not  equal  —  be  hereto  annexed  and  made  part  of  this 
record. 

From  1814  to  1846  was  a  long  time  to  wait  for  active,  real  glory; 
and  in  the  meantime  our  General  married  a  girl  of  some  property, 
and  throve  in  this  world's  goods  (for  he  was  too  self-conceited  to  be 
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thriftless  or  vulgarly  dissipated),  and  became  a  successful  planter, 
with  a  fine  town-house  in  which  he  and  his  family  lived  in  high  style. 
In  those  good  old  times  people  very  oddly  became  rich  and  aristocratic ; 
or  rather,  men  became  rich  and  their  families  very  oddly  became 
aristocratic.  And  if  the  world  can  produce  a  more  rigidly  aristocratic 
family  than  the  descendants  of  a  rich  overseer  or  tradesman  or 
mechanic,  or  from  a  stock  in  some  other  doubtful  condition,  I  should 
not  like  to  see  them.  You  see,  the  lurking  doubt  about  their  social 
standing  keeps  their  vanity  always  on  the  alert  and  their  self-assertion 
always  active. 

Understand  me :  I  say  "  from  a  stock  in  some  other  doubtful 
condition" — a  phrase  which  is  nonsense  unless  you  understand  my 
idea  on  the  subject  of  "blood."  To  those  who  regard  labor  as 
disgraceful  there  is  no  doubtfulness  at  all  about  the  exact  condition 
of  the  family  of  a  laborer  or  tradesman ;  but  to  the  believer  in 
"blood"  that  condition  is  "doubtful;"  for  it  may  be  most  excellent, 
or  may  be  mean.  Poverty  is  shared  by  the  descendants  of  natural 
and  political  kings  and  nobles  of  all  degrees,  and  honest  poverty  will 
devote  itself  to  that  labor  which  presents  itself  as  most  available, 
whether  it  be  with  head  or  hands.  There  is  many  a  family  of  honest 
laborers  which  shows  in  form  and  countenance,  in  intelligence  and 
behavior,  the  possession  of  the  best  blood ;  while  there  is  many  a 
family  whose  meanness  of  form  and  feature  and  behavior,  and  whose 
narrow  minds  show  that  the  wealth  in  which  they  pride  themselves  is 
but  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  successful  meanness  in  themselves  or 
their  ancestors. 

I  should  be  a  blind  philosopher  if  I  could  not  see  and  did  not 
fully  believe  in  blood,  by  which  I  mean  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
qualities  hereditarily  transmissible ;  while  I  should  be  a  pitiable  snob 
if  I  failed  to  recognise  the  best  qualities  inherited,  however  poor  in 
property  or  unimportant  in  popular  esteem  the  persons  inheriting 
them.  A  dray-horse  may  show  good  blood  in  form  and  by  his  fire, 
but  he  proves  it  by  the  will  with  which  he  works  and  suffers.  Dray- 
horses  and  common  soldiers  ought  all  to  be  thoroughbreds  but  for 
the  pity  of  destroying  such  precious  and  rare  material,  which  true 
economy  teaches  to  use  only  in  cases  of  emergency  where  something 
surpassing  ordinary  force  of  will  is  to  be  done. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  why  the  children  of  a  house-painter,  of  a 
tanner,  of  a  carpenter,  or  of  a  rag-picker  should  not  be  quite  as  good 
and  have  quite  as  much  self-conceit  as  the  best  of  their  fellow-men ; 
but  this  is  an  envious  world,  and  good  policy  as  well  as  really  lofty 
pride  would  dictate  that  the  shop  should  be  at  least  three  generations 
in  the  background  before  any  flagrant  evidences  of  self-conceit  are 
manifested. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  about  our  noble  virtue  is  its  impetuous- 
ness ;  its  never  stopping  to  calculate  either  propriety  or  probability. 
And  besides  that,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Nature  often  deals  it 
out  with  a  reckless  hand  —  as  she  sometimes  endows  a  miserably  poor 
man  with  a  lavish  generosity. 

But  all  this  is  carrying  us  away  from  the  military  career  of  our 
General,  who  raised  a  company  and  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  radiated 
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much  glory,  all  of  which  was  absorbed  by  his  superiors.  I  suppose 
that  he  always  saw  himself  and  was  conscious  of  his  own  effulgence ; 
but  until  Scott  and  others  squabbled  and  bedimmed  each  other,  he 
did  not  shine  out  much  in  the  world.  As  the  greater  lights,  however, 
were  quenched  by  death  or  by  true  history  in  the  newspapers,  he 
gradually  shone  brighter  and  brighter,  with  more  steady  and  assured 
radiance,  until  I  verily  believe  he  considered  the  glory  of  the  war  to 
be  a  Tontine  —  all  of  it  inheritable  by  the  survivor. 

"Well,"  said  the  General,  one  day  early  in  1861,  "they  are  about 
to  muddle  up^things  beautifully  at  Milledgeville,  and  I  must  go  and 
see  about  it." 

He  said  this  at  the  post-office  just  after  the  mail  was  distributed 
and  he  had  read  his  letters.  A  frown  of  concern  was  upon  his  noble 
brow.  He  seemed  discontented  rather  than  gratified  that  he  should 
be  forced  from  his  peaceful  retreat  to  regulate  public  affairs  ;  and  to 
hear  him  peevishly  say,  "  Why,  I  told  the  Governor  that  would  never 
do,  never  do  in  the  world  !  What  can  the  man  mean  ?  " —  would  have 
been  worth  an  hour  at  the  circus  if  the  gravity  of  public  affairs  had 
allowed  one  to  be  amused  at  anything. 

He  went  and  saw  the  Governor,  and  was  soon  back  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Major-General  of  State  troops. 

A  busier  and  more  important  man  than  he,  for  the  few  days  that  he 
was  at  home,  was  never  seen.  The  appointment  of  his  military 
family  was  the  great  affair  —  the  movements  of  his  troops  were  not 
spoken  of;  for  he,  of  course,  knew  exactly  what  those  movements 
slaould  be  in  every  emergency,  and,  equally  of  course,  he  could  not 
speak  of  them.  "  It's  the  details,"  he  would  say  — "  what  to  a  civilian 
are  the  little,  picayune,  insignificant  details — which  try  a  General.  To 
manoeuvre  his  troops,  when  his  commissary  and  quartermaster's 
departments,  and  his  aides,  and  couriers,  and  personal  attendants, 
and  his  Adjutant-General's  department  are  all  well  chosen,  complete, 
and  effective,  is  easy  enough.  You  know  your  tools,  and  what  can  be 
clone  with  them.  The  great  General  is  shown  by  his  choice  of  his 
tools.  There  is  Tom,  now,  my  body-servant.  He's  a  first-rate  cook, 
and  a  good  hostler  ;  but  wouldn't  I  be  in  a  fix  if  I  could  not  calculate 
exactly  where  my  horses  or  my  camp-chest  were  at  any  time  in  the 
confusion  of  a  moment  ?  And  that  great  dunderhead  would  never  have 
things  straight,  and  the  whole  army  might  go  to  h — 11  on  account  of 
it.  For  little  mishaps  often  derange  and  ruin  campaigns.  Look  at 
Napoleon  —  hungry  at  one  time,  with  an  indigestion  at  another.  No. 
I'll  have  to  leave  Tom,  and  take  Old  Dick,  or  else  Black  Sam.  It's 
really  bothersome." 

And  what  a  prodigious  military  family  he  had  !  "  There  is  no 
telling,"  he  would  say,  "  in  which  direction  or  in  how  many  directions 
a  General's  plans  and  emergencies  may  compel  his  efforts  at  the 
same  moment.  There  are  thirty-six  points  to  the  compass,  and  I 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  send  to  all  of  them."  The  consequence 
was  that  he  iaad  thirty-six  aides  ;  and  as  he  would  often  need  to  send 
the  same  message  twice,  he  duplicated  them  with  thirty-six  couriers. 

I  call  this  true  military  prevision  ;  and  although  our  General  might 
have  found  if  he  had  been  called  to  our  rough-and-tumble  service  in 
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Virginia,  for  instance,  that  a  smaller  number  would  answer,  yet  he 
was  wise  in  the  beginning  to  guard  against  all  accidents.  That  General 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  found  a  staff  of  half-a-dozen  officers 
sufficient  for  all  emergencies  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  could 
command  the  whole  staff  of  the  army  ;  but  for  a  Brigadier  or  a  Major- 
General  not  to  have  an  instrument  provided  to  his  hand  for  everything 
would  have  been  inexcusable. 

This  was  the  General's  reasoning ;  and,  really,  according  to 
practice,  at  first  there  seems  to  be  reason  in  it;  and  a  large  number 
of  his  friends  and  the  sons  of  his  friends  found  refuge  from  hardship 
and  danger  as  majors,  captains,  lieutenants,  scouts,  and  couriers 
upon  his  staff.  Oh  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  great  man  in  war  times,  and  to  be  of  sufficient  local  importance 
to  be  valued  by  him. 

When  the  Confederate  army  was  formed,  our  General  tried  hard  to 
secure  in  it  the  same  rank  he  held  with  the  State  troops.  "  But 
Davis,"  he  said,  ''is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  prejudiced  men 
in  the  world.  He  never  has  forgotten  or  forgiven  me  for  a  criticism 
I  made  upon  the  drill  of  his  regiment  when  we  were  brigaded  together 
in  Mexico,  at  Monterey.  Quitman  had  the  brigade,  and  he  ordered 
each  regiment  to  clear  a  drill  and  parade-ground  in  the  chaparral ; 
and  Davis's  men,  a  set  of  d — d  lazy  Mississippi  swell-heads,  didn't 
half  do  their  work ;  and  one  day  passing  along  there  I  said  to  our 
Major,  who  was  riding  with  me:  'These  Mississippians  may  fight, 
and  I  reckon  they  do,  but  they  are  too  d — d  lazy  to  work  and  to  drill, 
and  our  boys  can  drill  the  socks  off  of  them '  (which  was  the  fact) ; 
and  just  then  I  turned  my  head,  and  who  should  I  see  but  Davis, 
riding  near  enough  to  have  heard  every  word  I  said.  He  didn't  say 
anything,  but  I  know  he  must  have  heard  it,  and  it  must  have  cut 
him.  He's  never  liked  me  since.  He  tells  me  to  raise  a  regiment 
and  make  my  way  up  in  rank ;  but  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  submit  to  be 
overslaughed  by  any  man  !  I  know  my  value  ;  and  he'll  find  it  out 
before  he  gets  through." 

The  General  always  remained  in  his  position  with  the  State  troops, 
and  no  doubt  did  a  fine  part  in  bewildering  the  enemy  by  his  move- 
ments ;  but  I  was  myself  too  much  engaged  in  marching  about  and 
being  bewildered  to  note  very  accurately  his  movements,  even  had  I 
remained  where  I  could  learn  of  them. 

It  is  the  daily  conduct  of  the  General  since  the  war  which  has 
fixed  my  admiration  of  him ;  and  I  shall  always  be  convinced  that 
"Davis  didn't  know  his  true  value."  He  has  often  related  to  me 
little  incidents  which  place  campaigns  and  movements  in  a  new  light. 
For  instance,  he  ^aid  to  me  one  day :  "  Joe  Johnston  was  right,  sir. 
He  was  right,  and  the  world  never  knew  it.  He  was  backing  down 
and  down  to  Dalton,  and  past  Dalton,  and  everybody  was  hollering 
out  against  him  why  he  didn't  fight.  But  he  knew  what  he  was  at, 
and  so  did  I.  He  was  backing  down  to  my  supports.  We'd  have 
joined  in  another  week  and  have  bagged  the  last  d — d  one  of  them, 
if  Davis  hadn't  relieved  him.  So  that  fell  through.  And  then  when 
I  heard  Hood  was  going  to  advance,  I  wrote  to  him  to  hold  on  for 
me  ;  and  I  sent  five  of  my  staff,  one  after  the  other,  with  letters  to 
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that  effect ;  but  he  never  minded  at  all  —  only  sent  me  word  to  hurry 
up.  And  I  did  hurry  up,  but  before  I  could  get  started  he  was  gone. 
So  that  fell  through.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  a  regular  mess  they 
made  of  it  at  Richmond.  I  believe  that  Davis  knew  of  my  designs 
all  along  ;  but  even  if  he  didn't,  how  could  he  know? — him  there  in 
Richmond  and  us  on  the  spot." 

However  all  this  may  be,  the  momentous  dignity  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  our  General  when  he  decided  to  take  the  oath  showed  the 
value  of  the  man.  "I  don't  care  a  curse  for  myself,"  said  he,  "but 
what's  the  use  of  fretting  the  devils :  they  have  enough  against  me 
now,  and  are  looking  with  a  savage  eye ;  and  if  I  fret  them  and  they 
commence  on  me  and  get  a  taste  of  blood,  where  will  it  end  ?  No, 
sir ;  I'll  take  their  d — d  oath  and  be  as  good  as  any  of  them.  Then 
we'll  see.  I'll  stand  by  my  own,  and  they  shall  never  suffer  because 
I'm  obstinate  !  Sir,  you'll  find  '  If  Hood  had  only  waited  ! '  engraved 
on  my  heart  when  I  am  dead ! "  Then  wringing  his  hands  and 
stamping  his  feet,  "  Why  in  the  devil  didn't  the  fellow  wait !  He 
knew  I  was  coming !  I  sent  five  of  my  staff  one  after  the  other  to 
tell  him  to  wait ;  and  I  know  they  got  to  him,  for  he  sent  me  word 
to  hurry  up !  Oh,  they  played  the  old  Harry ;  and  here's  the 
consequences !  " 

That  oath  was  a  bitter  pill ;  but  how  could  one  with  such  sublime 
motives  as  those  which  actuated  our  General  have  acted  differently  ? 
And  his  hair  is  becoming  grayer  and  grayer  as  he  reflects  upon  the 
glorious  result  of  his  defence  of  the  salt-works  on  the  coast,  and  the 
miserable  results  of  Hood's  not  waiting  for  his  supports. 

I  fear,  dear  reader,  that  I  have  chosen  an  almost  too  exalted  model 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  excellencies  of  self-conceit  appreciable  by  men 
in  ordinary  life.  The  fact  is  I  did  not,  in  reality,  set  out  to  talk 
exclusively  about  self-conceit.  It  was  only  an  idea  which  over- 
whelmed me  suddenly  as  I  was  passing  in  mental  review  the  causes 
of  the  greatness  of  the  men  I  have  known.  I  reflected  that  no  man 
without  it  would  ever  lead  a  life  so  independent  as  to  allow  his 
greatness  to  appear.  Following  the  crowd  and  acting  with  the  crowd, 
he  would  be  confounded  with  the  crowd.  Therefore,  dear  reader,  be 
always  on  the  look-out  for  evidences  of  self-conceit  in  the  history  of 
my  great  men  ;  and  if  you  do  not  find  them,  set  it  down  that  I  am 
not  drawing  from  nature,  but  am  romancing.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
always  tell  the  exact  truth,  and  yet  I  contend  that  I  never  romance. 
If  what  I  say  is  not  what  was,  or  what  occurred  in  that  particular 
case,  it  is  true  nevertheless.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  stringing  truths  together  in  a  philosophical  writing  and 
stringing  falsehoods  together  in  a  romance.  The  first,  if  artistically 
done,  is  bound  to  be  logical ;  the  latter,  however  well  done,  is  bound 
to  be  illogical.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  One  may  tell  one  irrefutable 
lie,  as  he  may  join  one  irregular  polygonal  figure  to  a  perfect  square  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  make  a  compact  and  regular  figure  out  of  many 
irregular  polygonals,  he  fails. 

I  have  sketched  our  Barber,  our  Congressman,  and  our  General  ; 
and  all  their  acquaintances  will,  I  think,  admit  that  my  sketches  are 
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firm  and  faithful.  I  may  not  succeed  so  well  with  my  portrait  of  our 
Preacher  ;  for  he  is  hardly  one  of  our  local  great  men.  The  moving 
and  exalting  power  with  him  is  humility  rather  than  self-conceit,  the 
love  of  others  rather  than  self-love ;  and  I  may  be  too  unsympathetic 
to  describe  that  character  well.  Not  that  he  has  not  also  an  occasional 
flush  of  self-conceit ;  but  it  is  so  faint  and  fitful,  and  is  so  connected 
v/ith  the  laudable  pursuits  of  horticulture  and  tinkering,  that  one  is 
inclined  to  neglect  it  as  imaginary.  I  have  never  known  him  to 
talk  as  though  he  made  pear-trees,  or  created  the  fusibility  of  soft- 
sawder. 

He  bears  the  same  name  as  does  the  Hon.  John,  our  former  Con- 
gressman ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  all  the  less  likelihood  that  they  are 
akin.  It  is  so  rarely  the  case  that  one  Smith  has  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  other  Smith  over  the  way,  that  you  may  feel  pretty 
safe  in  abusing  that  other  Smith  in  his  presence.  I  am  not  going  to 
abuse  our  Preacher  Smith,  however ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  him  and  am  obliged  to  praise  him. 

Brother  Smith  is  a  tall,  thin,  sallow-faced  man,  with  a  narrow  chest, 
lank  black  hair,  a  sparse  beard,  and  large  dark  eyes,  rather  hollow  in 
their  orbits.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  hardly  more  than  forty- 
five  years  old ;  but  he  had  so  large  and  square  a  wife,  and  so  many 
children,  that  one  was  apt  to  think  him  older.  If  you  think  that  the 
size  and  shape  of  his  wife  are  not  things  to  judge  by,  it  shows  that 
you  have  not  been  very  observant.  And  you  have  certainly  lived  out 
of  my  world  if  you  have  not  noticed  the  proclivity  of  the  very  poor 
and  pious  to  marry  young.  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  by  calling 
it  a  "proclivity,"  and  do  not  wish  to  suggest  a  jumping-oif  place  ;  but 
their  marrying  is  certainly  an  acclivity  up  which  they  ascend  to 
prosperity,  or  even  to  much  fame  —  though  a  poor  preacher  with  a 
wife  and  a  house  full  of  children  has  at  least  that  which  keeps  his 
faith  active.     Woe  be  to  him  if  his  faith  should  falter  or  fail. 

I  am  sure  that  Brother  Smith's  faith  never  failed,  though  it  may 
have  faltered  in  some  turns  of  the  strange  and  hard  way  he  has  had  to 
travel.  That  cold,  wet  day  on  which  he  moved  to  Yatton,  for  instance, 
his  two  oldest  boys  trudging  sturdily  alongside  of  the  ricketty  old 
borrowed  carriage  dragged  by  two  sorry  borrowed  mules,  through  the 
deep  mud,  his  eldest  girl  muddy  over  her  shoe-tops  with  walking 
up  the  long  hills  when  the  mules  balked,  his  wife  and  the  smaller 
children  crowded  in  the  vehicle,  his  arms  and  lungs  weary  with  urging 
along  his  jaded  team.  It  was  a  cheerless  time  even  if  the  end  of 
their  journey  had  been  a  cosy  home  ;  but  I  can  imagine  the  feeling  of 
utter  desolation  when  they  arrived  at  the  small,  long-used  wooden 
cottage  set  aside  in  the  edge  of  the  town  as  a  parsonage,  and  he  had 
to  walk  half-a-mile  for  the  key  before  the  shivering  family  could  get 
out  of  the  mist  and  cold  wind,  into  the  bare,  damp-smelling, 
fireless  rooms,  and  then  had  to  wait  several  hours  for  the  wagon  to 
arrive  with  their  scant  furniture,  their  bedding,  provisions,  and  cooking 
utensils,  before  they  could  eat  or  repose  in  comfort. 

If  any  friends  had  been  there  to  welcome  them,  his  well-tried 
patience  would  have  felt  itself  well  rewarded  ;  but  a  sympathy  which 
makes  one  actually  cold,  wet,  and  miserable,  is  more  than  a  mere 
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"stated  supply"  can  reasonably  expect;  and  except  two  or  three 
poor,  rough-coated  cows,  browsing  upon  the  scrubby  growth  of  huckle- 
berry bushes  and  oak  dotting  the  common,  not  a  living  creature  was 
to  be  seen. 

It  was  a  pretty  rough  trial  to  Brother  Smith's  faith,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  many  others  before  he  gathered  a  congregation  large 
enough  to  give  him  a  "  call,"  as  it  is  technically  named,  and  then  rich 
and  earnest  enough  to  pay  him  a  salary  sufficient  to  exist  upon.  After 
that,  the  way  was  tolerably  smooth  ;  and  it  is  Preacher  Smith  in  his 
better  days  that  I  wish  to  sketch. 

As  Preacher  Smith  he  is  a  sincere,  earnest,  Christian  man.  As  Mr. 
Smith  he  is  a  compound  of  the  literary,  the  scientific,  and  the  pomo- 
logical ;  for  they  are  his  leading  pursuits,  and  those  by  which  he  is 
best  known  out  of  the  Church. 

As  to  his  literary  pursuits,  he  is  a  ripe  scholar ;  but,  like  a  great 
many  others,  he  has  more  taste  than  power  of  expression.  Some  men 
have  dreaming  souls  which  vehemently  desire  and  strive  to  reach  an 
object,  without  the  power  to  move  —  lame  souls  which  know  the  way 
and  yet  cannot  pursue  it.  I  can  imagine  the  form  almost  divine 
hidden  in  the  rough,  massive  marble  longing  with  all  intensity  to 
develop  itself,  but  held  powerless  in  the  cold,  rigid  block  which 
clings  to  it.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Smith.  He  gave  us  a  lecture  once 
on  the  poetry  of  Poe,  and  at  another  time  on  the  genius  of  Waverly, 
and  I  declare  I  felt  dusty  after  each  of  them.  I  concluded  that  the 
Brother  was  too  scientific  and  pomological  to  be  literary ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  required  to  see  and  handle  in  order  to  comprehend  fully ; 
that  though  he  could  raise  perfect  pears  and  cabbages,  he  could  never 
invent  a  new  fruit  or  vegetable. 

In  the  pulpit  he  is  wise,  bold,  aggressive ;  the  human  heart  seems 
to  be  an  open  book  to  him  in  which  every  occult  mystery  is  made 
plain.  Out  of  the  pulpit  he  is  simple,  timid,  sensitive ;  unable  to 
read  the  plainest  characters.  Like  many  others,  he  understands 
human  nature  but  cannot  understand  individuals.  He  knows,  in 
general,  that  men  may  be  found  not  too  good  to  take  delight  in 
quizzing  or  cheating  a  preacher  ;  but  he  has  never  yet  been  suspicious 
of  being  quizzed  or  cheated. 

Such  men  are  called  "  unpractical ; "  that  is,  they  would  be  called 
so  if  that  word  were  in  the  dictionary.  You  understand  its  meaning 
and  will  use  the  word.  We  should  ourselves  be  very  "  unpractical  "  if 
we  refused  to  use  a  necessary  word  because  others  have  rejected  or 
have  not  discovered  it. 

Mr.  Smith,  then,  is  called  unpractical,  which  is  to  say  that  he  is 
harmless  as  a  dove  but  not  wise  as  a  serpent. 

I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  public  opinion  in  this  case.  I  had  rather 
be  quizzed  a  thousand  times  than  have  my  vanity  and  self-love  forever 
on  guard  against  ridicule  ;  and  the  shock  of  finding  myself  cheated 
would  give  me  far  less  pain  than  would  the  continual  harassment  of 
suspicion.  It  would  be  real,  practical  wisdom,  then,  to  become  like 
Preacher  Smith  in  this  matter,  if  only  it  were  practicable  to  choose 
one's  disposition. 

For  the  rest :  wherein  does  Mr.  Smith  fail  in  practicality  of  know- 
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ledge  or  action  ?  He  is  one  of  the  best  tinkers  and  machinists  in 
the  county ;  he  is  a  good  practical  printer  as  well  as  a  writer  of  good 
English ;  he  raises  the  finest  vegetables  and  has  the  best  fruit  in  the 
country ;  and  what  he  does  not  know  and  cannot  practise  in  grafting, 
budding,  layering,  inarching,  and  all  the  other  details  of  garden, 
orchard,  and  vineyard  culture,  is  too  deep  to  know  or  too  difficult  to 
be  useful.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  a  kind  and 
successful  physician. 

Unpractical,  the  mischief!  If  he  did  not  know  so  much  and  could 
not  do  so  much  he  would  still  be  no  fool ;  and  that  is  just  exactly 
what  friends  mean  to  call  a  man  when  they  say  he  is  not  practical. 
They  mean  that  he  is  a  fool,  that  he  lacks  common-sense. 

What  a  compliment  to  the  human  race  !  Because  a  man  is  not 
continually  suspicious  and  on  his  guard  against  rascality,  he  has  no 
common-sense!  He  may,  like  Solomon,  know  everything,  "from  the 
cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall ; "  may  speak  proverbs,  compose  songs,  know  all  about  beasts 
and  fowls  and  creeping  things  and  fishes  ;  he  may  be  skilful  in  all 
trades  and  professions ;  he  may  be  a  fine  shot,  a  fine  rider,  and  under- 
stand dogs  and  horses  perfectly,  and  yet  if  he  give  his  neighbor  credit 
for  common  truthfulness  and  common  honesty  he  lacks  common-sense, 
he  is  a  fool ! 

Pshaw !  Be  more  precise.  Say  that  the  man  is  magnanimous,  say 
that  he  is  guileless,  but  do  not  disgrace  humanity  and  your  own 
common-sense  by  calling  him  a  fool.  If  Mr.  Smith  should  dose  one 
of  his  children  with  salts  and  paregoric  for  dandruff",  or  should  always 
put  the  shot  in  his  gun  before  putting  in  the  powder,  or  should  be 
stern  and  unreasonable  with  his  wife,  or  cruelly  beat  his  children  "to 
break  their  high  spirits,"  or  should  habitually  do  any  other  foolish  thing, 
you  might  call  him  lacking  in  common-sense.  If  he  should  expect 
grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles,  he  might  be  called  a  fool. 

But  how  is  he  as  a  husband  ?  as  a  neighbor  ?  as  a  father  ?  Yes, 
above  all,  as  a  father  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  two  oldest  boys,  who  have  grown 
up  stout,  hearty  young  men,  were  good  Confederate  soldiers,  and  are 
the  help  and  honor  of  their  parents  ;  nor  of  the  younger  children,  who 
give  promise  to  do  equally  well.  I  wish  to  tell  about  sweet  Sally 
Smith,  the  eldest  daughter,  whom  we  saw  a  while  back  cold,  wet,  and 
muddy  over  her  shoe-tops.  She  was  then  about  eleven  years  old,  a 
modest,  pretty  little  maid,  bright  and  active,  and  the  eager  assistant 
of  her  mother  in  all  household  duties.  She  already  aspired  to  be 
housekeeper,  and  was  as  quiet,  as  observant  of  the  faces  of  the  others, 
and  as  proud  when  the  first  bread  she  made  and  baked  came  on  the 
table  as  was  Palissy  the  potter  when  he  displayed  his  first  success 
in  gilding  china.  Gradually  she  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
wardrobes  of  the  younger  children,  and  at  last,  even,  under  her 
mother's  advice,  ventured  to  cut  out  and  make  a  pair  of  pants  for  her 
father,  her  dear,  old,  hard-working  father  —  who  was  uncomfortable  in 
the  pants  for  a  week  before  he  found  out  who  made  them,  and  then 
adapted  himself  to  their  pinching  and  binding  where  they  should  bag, 
and  their  bagging  where  they  should  fit  closely,  and  contentedly  wore 
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them,  and  wore  them  until  he  wore  them  out,  always  declaring  to  his 
little  daughter  that  she  should  have  letters-patent  as  exclusive  tailor 
to  the  king  —  meaning  himself. 

The  good  father  taught  his  boys  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  the  daughtex', 
by  dint  of  helping  them  with  their  tasks,  at  first  kept  up  with  them, 
and  then  became  a  better  scholar  than  they.  So  too  with  their 
mathematics  ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  me  —  to  whom  x^-\-T)y^2yy,x 
is  a  mystery  beyond  explanation  —  to  see  the  young  girl  seated, 
her  elbows  on  the  table,  her  brown  curls  hanging  on  either  side 
of  her  corrugated  forehead  as  she  pored  over  some  puzzling  geo- 
metrical figure,  or  some  almost  unknowable  quantity,  brought  to  her 
for  solution  by  the  great  boys,  half  whimpering  with  dazement. 

The  mother,  the  boys,  the  smaller  children,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
father,  felt  that  their  little  girl  was  a  treasure,  a  jewel  of  great  price  in 
their  poor  house,  specially  given  them  by  Him  who  will  some  day 
make  up  the  jewels  He  has  created.  And  when  Tom,  the  son  of  my 
rich  neighbor  Brown,  discovered  her  value  and  came  a-courting  her 
to  woo  her  to  himself,  he  was  regarded  as  a  presumptuous  mortal  by 
the  children  and  father ;  whatever  the  mother  and  timid  little  Sally 
might  think  of  him. 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  Tom  Brown  to  find  in  all  the  State  a 
more  charming  girl  than  Sally  Smith.  Her  rounded  and  graceful 
form,  her  bright  blue  eyes  expressing  gentle  goodness  and  intelligence, 
her  dark  brown  hair,  plentiful  and  glossy,  were  all  charming.  Her 
moist  red  lips,  her  dimpled  chin,  and  her  pertly,  ever  so  little  pertly, 
turned-up  nose,  were  the  most  attractive,  suggestive,  tempting  lips, 
nose  and  chin  the  young  man  ever  saw,  and  her  teeth  were  so  many 
pearls.  He  was  not  the  only  man  —  what  am  I  saying  ?  He  was  a 
man  like  the  rest  of  us  ;  and  I,  even  I,  when  seated  near  Miss  Sally  in 
church,  used  to  marvel  at  the  perfection  of  her  little  ears,  with  their 
delicate  pink  lobes,  and  the  shapeliness  of  her  hands  with  their  rosy 
finger-tips.  Color  is  to  man  the  chief  element  of  beauty  in  a  woman, 
and  Sally's  complexion  always  reminded  me  of  the  pellucid  pearliness 
and  pink  of  a  pomegranate  freshly  bursted  by  ripeness. 

Tom  was  not  a  learned  man,  but  he  was  an  honest,  hard-loving 
young  fellow  ;  and  even  had  Sally's  modesty  allowed  her  to  display 
her  learning  before  him,  she  never  seemed  to  associate  learning  and 
Tom  together  ;  while  he  never  knew  except  by  hearsay  that  she  was 
learned  at  all.  She  was  wise  and  good  and  loving,  truly ;  but 
learned  ?  Oh,  no  !  Why,  he  could  teach  Miss  Sally  —  the  blind, 
blundering,  hearty  young  fellow. 

Not  only  did  Miss  Sally  not  frighten  him  off  by  her  learning,  but 
in  her  modest,  timid  way  she  showed  herself  pleased  by  his  devotion  ; 
and  when  at  last  he  tremblingly  and  awkwardly  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and  manfully  asked  her  father  to  let  him  marry  her,  she  so  spoke 
as  to  convince  the  old  man  that  her  happiness  was  in  it,  and  he 
consented.  He  was  always  very  tender  and  wise  with  his  darling,  and 
I  suppose  gave  her  much  loving  counsel  on  the  occasion  ;  while  she, 
no  doubt,  with  her  arms  around  his  neck,  wept  sweet  tears. 

Let  me  pass  over  the  wedding  preparations,  with  all  the  make-shifts 
and  make-believes  induced  by  genteel  poverty ;  pass  over  the  wedding 
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with  its  half-way  frolic,  becoming  a  preacher's  family ;  and  pass  over  a 
year  or  two  of  married  pleasure,  during  which  Mr.  Smith  toiled  in  his 
accustomed  way,  happy  in  his  daughter's  happiness,  and  always 
independently  refusing  any  assistance  at  the  hands  of  her  husband  to 
make  life  easier.  Do  not  think  me  ridiculous  to  go  wandering  off  in 
this  style  to  talk  about  a  pretty  girl ;  for  that  pretty  girl  was  the  link 
between  earth  and  heaven  to  her  father,  whom  I  wish  you  to  know  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  was  my  knowledge  of  his  love  and 
respect  for  her,  and  of  his  anxiety  and  suffering  on  her  account,  which 
first  made  me  know  him  as  he  really  is. 

Sweet  little  Sally  (I  can  hardly  think  of  her  as  a  married  woman) 
was  not  fated  to  live  long  her  new  life.  She  came  up  as  a  tender 
flower,  and  withered  as  a  flower  culled  by  a  gentle  hand  before  it  has 
matured. 

We  were  all  at  the  funeral  who  could  get  there.  The  grave  was 
beneath  the  pines  at  the  old  Yatton  graveyard ;  and  the  wind  sighing 
gently  through  them  that  balmy  spring-day,  added  to  the  hush  and 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  grief  of  the  husband,  the  mother,  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters  was  great,  and  was  painful ;  but  the  siknt 
agony  of  the  father  made  my  heart  ache.  Not  one  word  did  he  say ; 
but  bending  like  a  feeble  old  man,  he  looked  tearlessly  into  the  grave, 
and  without  a  twitch  of  lip  or  eye,  upon  the  work  of  filling  it  up  and 
heaping  and  shaping  the  mound  until  all  was  completed,  when  he 
raised  his  head,  and  looking  around  upon  the  throng,  made  a  courteous 
bow,  saying  in  a  low,  clear  voice :  '*  Friends,  we  thank  )^ou !  "  then 
gave  his  wife  his  arm  and  walked  slowly  away,  adapting  his  movements 
to  her  weakness  and  her  convulsive  grief. 

His  religion  was  intended  for  just  such  troubles  as  this.  As  I 
heard  him  say  one  day  —  and  it  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  heard 
him  refer  to  his  buried  darling  —  "If  religion  does  not  enable  us  to 
bear  the  deprivations  and  other  ills  of  life,  of  what  comfort  is  it  in 
this  life .''  The  life  to  come  seems  too  remote  for  human  nature  to  keep 
it  constantly  in  view." 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  even  more  gentle  and  more  silent  now 
than  he  was  before  this  sorrow  came  upon  him.  He  goes  softly,  but 
not  in  bitterness  of  soul.  When  hope  is  blended  with  sorrow,  tears 
lose  their  bitterness  and  a  pleasurable  longing  fills  the  soul. 

Now,  my  dear  observant  and  reflective  reader,  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  are  as  well  acquainted  with  Brother  Smith  as  though  I  had 
written  three  volumes  about  him  and  his.  And  I  am  really  inclined 
to  indulge  my  self-conceit  a  little  on  account  of  it.  What  other  man 
than  myself  would  (even  if  any  other  man  could)  spare  you  the  whole 
three  volumes  ?  Do  you  not  admire  and  thank  me  ? —  admire  me  for 
my  ability,  and  thank  me  for  my  modest  forbearance  ?  I  know  that 
you  do  j  and  I  blush  with  gratification  when  I  imagine  your  plaudits. 
But  do  not  over-exert  your  arms,  feet,  and  lungs  just  yet;  for  I  have 
still  to  describe  our  doctor,  and  some  others  of  my  acquaintance,  or 
rather  of  our  acquaintance,  for  I  am  sure  that  you  know  them  well 
already. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  speak  unreservedly  about  our  friends  ;  to  relax 
from   those   cramping   conventionalities    imposed   by  weak  fear   for 
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ourselves,  and  weaker  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  others ;  and 
definitely  express  the  opinions  we,  all  of  us,  form  more  or  less  vividly 
of  the  character,  disposition,  and  conduct  of  our  dearest  associates ! 
Then,  how  improving  it  is  ! —  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  those  we 
speak  about.  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  next  time  our  old 
Congressman  goes  to  Congress  he  will  study  even  harder,  and  will 
talk  even  less ;  and  that  our  General  will  in  the  next  Confederate  war 
—  no,  I  do  not  expect  or  wish  for  any  change  in  our  General.  I  did 
not  and  will  not  belong  to  the  State  troops. 

There  is  one  of  the  evils  which  a  charitable  writer  is  almost  bound 
to  produce.  He  mingles  his  blame  with  so  much  praise  that  his 
subjects  are  often  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  course.  I  recollect 
that  the  first  time  I  ever  rode  alone  on  horseback,  when  I  was  a  little 
fellow,  I  whipped  my  horse  to  make  him  stop  and  turn  back  home- 
ward ;  and  I  accompanied  my  whipping  with  my  reasons.  "  Woa,  sir ! 
Won't  you  woa,  sir.''  I'll  whip  you  if  you  don't  woa!  Won't  you 
turn  round,  sir  ? " —  and  the  horse  went  all  the  faster  on  his  way.  My 
intention  and  my  actions  were  to  him  too  inconsistent  to  be  understood. 

John  S.  Holt. 
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LEAMS  of  the  golden  sunset  are  red  in  the  orange-trees, 
And  the  breath  of  May  comes  soft  and  sweet  from  the  lips  of  the 
perfumed  breeze ; 

And  I  sit  here,  my  darling,  and  sil^tly  long  for  you. 

While    the  dim  day  dies  down  the  amber   skies,  and   the    stars  are  faint 
and  few. 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  Ruth,  that  all  we  long  for  here 

Seems  never  so  sweet  to  our  yearning  hearts,  never  so  bright  and  dear, 

As  when  the  long  shades  of  evening  are  silently  closing  in, 

And  the  night  comes  down  o'er  the  weary  town,  veiling  its  sorrow  and  sin  "i 

Then  all  that  we  love  seems  nearer,  and  all  that  we  loathe  grows  dim, 
And  the  very  birds  tune  sweeter  songs  as  they  chant  their  vesper-hymn ; 
The  great   pure  eyes  of  the  holy  stars  are  tender  with  Love's  own  dew. 
And    there    comes    no    thought   to   me   then,    my   Ruth,    but   the    loving 
thoughts  of  you. 
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And  I  think  it  would  be  so  easy,  if  one  could  be  always  so, 
To  echo  that  sweet  pure  life  above  in  our  dim  lives  below ; 
To  be  noble  and  honest  always,  always  earnest  and  true. 
If  one  could  be  ever  thus,  Ruth,  alone  with  the  Moon  and  you. 

For  the  fears  and  the  hopes  and  the  terrors  that  make  up  this  daily  span, 
Have  surely  but  little  to  do  after  all  with  the  marvellous  life  of  man ; 
And  empty  and  vain  and  unreal  are  the  things  that  we  live  in  and  love ; 
For  the  soul  that  strives  is  the  soul  that  lives  the  life  of  the  Home  above. 

Yet  I   sometimes  think,  my  darling,  when  they  tell   me  death  is  a  sleep, 
That  I  would  like  to  be  lying  there  where  the  willows  trail  and  weep : 
But  the  fight    must  be   fought,  and    the    race    be  run,  and    the    strife  for 

duty  striven. 
Till  the  crest  go  down  with  the  dying  sun,  and  the  weary  soul  be  shriven. 

But  yet  I  think  that  a  deeper  truth  lies  hid  in  the  pallid  brow. 

That  the  soul  which  hath  faithfully  sown  the  seed  has  gone  a-reaping  now ; 

And  the  feet  which  of  late  trod  the  furrowed  fields  through  the  golden 
uplands  roam, 

And  the  grave  and  gate  of  death,  my  Ruth,  is  the  gate  of  the  Harvest- 
Home. 

There  is  something  so  strangely  human  in  the  wail  of  this  restless  sea ! 
I  could  almost  think  it  was  bearing,  Ruth,  a  message  from  you  to  me  : 
For  the  ocean  of  suffering  hems  us  round,  and  we  never  are  wholly  glad ; 
And  the  songs  that  we  sing  and  the  tales  that  we  tell  are  truest,  being  sad. 

For  we  who  sing  of  the  joys  and  pains  of  the  infinite  human  heart  — 
Ah  !  Ruth,  think  not  that  we  poets  dwell  in  a  fairy  world  apart : 
But  the  song  is  ever  the  sweetest,  Ruth,  when  the  heart  is  breaking  fast, 
When    the    spirit-wounds  are   yet  unhealed,  and    the  graves    in  our  souls 
ungrassed. 

Ah,  Ruth  !  my  Ruth  !  do  you  ever'**ong  sometimes  when  you  sit  alone. 
For  a   glance  from  the  eyes  or  a  word  from  the  lips  you  have  made  for 

aye  your  own  ? 
Do  you  ever  pray  when  the  night  comes  down  for  the  twin-soul  far  away  1 
Ah,  pray  for  me,  Ruth  :  I  am  sick  and  worn,  and  I  have  no  strength  to 

pray. 

When,   here   by  the  wayside,   or    there   in    the   throng,  we   meet   as  we 

sometimes  do, 
(For  nothing  of  earthly  distance   lies  untravelled  'twixt  me  and  you) 
My  heart  leaps  up  with  a  wild  lament  to  the  bars  of  the  sealed  lips, 
And  I  grope  and  stagger  with  feeble  feet  through  the  shades  of  my  life's 

eclipse. 
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And   here  by  the  shores  of  this  viewless  sea  which    between  us  spreads 

and  flows 
So  terrible  in  its  passionless  depth,  its  cruel  and  dread  repose, 
I    stretch  weak  hands  through  the  blinding  mist,  and   shudder  and    pant 

and  yearn ; 
But  the  eyes  that  ache  and  the  lips  that  long  feel  only  the  tears  that  burn. 

Ah  well !   ah  well !  there  is  work  to  be  done  somewhere  in  the  world,  I 

know ; 
And  if  you  will  that  I  stand  alone,  the  fight  will  be  nobler  so : 
The  crown  comes  not  to  the  unpurged  brow,  nor  the  palm  to  the  coward 

hand. 
And  the  little  of  life  that  we  see  on  earth  is  so  hard  to  understand  ! 

But  one  truth  lives  though  the  whole  world  fail,  and  even  you  grow  cold  : 
I  love  you  still  —  I  will  love  you  still  —  with  the  faithful  love  of  old. 
Go  on  your  way !    live  down  your  heart !   you  cannot  break  the  spell : 
Love  only  can  quench  the   spirit's  thirst :    I  bide  your  time  :    Farewell  ! 

Barton  Grey. 
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'ESTINE  was  a  young  girl  for  such  an  adventure.  The  night 
was  so  dark  and  rainy  too,  and  the  Mint  Isle  was  quite  far 
enough  off  from  shore  to  make  the  Utile  voyage  a  perilous  one,  with 
only  past  knowledge  of  the  waters  to  guide  the  little  rower.  But  what 
the  old  grandfather  and  the  shrewd  notary  and  the  Count's  huntsman 
had  talked  together  about  the  wonders  of  the  Isle  before  the  little 
maiden,  had  so  kindled  hope  in  her  heart  that  she  was  not  to  be  kept 
back  by  greater  dangers  than  any  she  might  fear  to-night.  Then,  she, 
the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  fisher-folk, —  why  should  she  fear  the 
sea?  Besides,  this  very  Mint  Isle, —  did  she  not  know  every  foot  of 
it  by  day,  and  was  she  to  look  for  so  great  a  transformation  as  to  make 
it  new  and  strange  to  her  now,  only  because  the  shades  of  night  had 
fallen  upon  it  ?  It  was  true  that  no  one  even  of  the  hardiest  fishermen 
had  ever  ventured  in  her  time  or  in  her  father's  time  to  set  foot  upon 
it  at  night ;  and  strange  stories  were  current  all  through  the  province 
about  the  wild  cries  that  sometimes  floated  over  the  sea  from  it,  and 
the  fantastic  shapes  that  had  been  seen  flitting  to  and  fro  on  its  banks, 
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lit  up  momentarily  by  some  ghastly  atmosphere  which  they  seemed  to 
bring  along  with  them.  But  all  these  traditions  were  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  mystery,  and  coupled  with  the  somewhat  more  definite 
talk  of  her  grandfather  and  his  friends,  only  sharpened  the  daring 
little  Festine's  eagerness  to  test  her  fortune  to  the  utmost. 

The  truth  is,  an  unacknowledged  dawning  of  love  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  young  girl's  passionate  longing  to  find  out  and  use  the  secret 
of  the  Mint  Isle.  The  Count's  only  son,  the  noble  Chevalier  de  la 
Cime,  both  handsome  and  valiant,  had  danced  with  her,  the  simple 
fisher-girl,  at  the  last  village  fair,  and  all  her  dreams  by  day  and  by 
night  since  that  glad  time  had  been  bright  with  his  manly  figure  and 
admiring  smile,  and  sweet  with  his  kind  tones.  To  be  sure,  she  had 
not  met  him  since ;  only  seen  him  once  or  twice  riding  gaily  to  the 
chase,  as  she  passed  on  her  housekeeping  business  from  the  boat- 
landing  to  the  village,  in  sight  of  the  chateau  on  the  hill.  But,  oh,  what 
a  flush  went  to  her  cheek,  and  how  quick  a  light  gleamed  in  her  dark 
eyes,  when  she  saw  even  from  that  distance  that  the  little  ribbon  he 
had  begged  from  her  on  the  night  of  the  dance  was  worn  in  the  loop 
of  his  hat  as  a  favor !  She  danced  home  that  day.  Yet  she  had  not 
ye^  dared  to  say  to  herself  that  she  loved  this  young  heir  to  gentle 
bitth.  She  only  knew  that  he  was  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  that 
it  was  a  great  happiness  to  find  that  he  remembered  the  little  maiden 
of  the  village-fair,  whose  hand  he  had  seemed  so  pleased  to  hold 
in  his. 

But  another  pleasure  was  in  store  for  her.  While  she  was  cooling 
the  wine  for  her  grandfather's  guests,  on  the  very  evening  of  this  day, 
she  overheard  the  Count's  huntsman  in  the  house  saying  to  the  old 
man  what  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  him  to  have  his  little  woman  so 
much  admired  through  all  that  country,  and  stating  how  the  young- 
Chevalier  had  praised  her,  even  with  fervor,  naming  her  the  most 
charming  and  the  most  lovely  girl  in  that  part  of  France.  "  She  is  a 
good  girl,  too,"  said  the  old  fisherman,  "  is  my  little  Festine  ;  and  I 
know  not  where  you  will  find  so  trim  and  tidy  a  manager  for  any 
cottage  in  the  land,  nor  so  cheerful  a  body  to  sing  gladness  into  the 
heart ;  while  she  moves  about  with  the  lightest  foot,  and  has  the 
readiest  hand  to  help  old  or  young,  and  a  good  word  and  kind  looks 
for  all.  She  is  a  sunshine  in  the  house  and  good  luck  to  the  boat  — 
is  Festine."  It  was  the  first  time,  I  fear,  that  the  dear  old  grand- 
father's praise  had  not  been  the  sweetest  thing  that  rosy  little  Festine 
could  hear.  But  this  time  the  few  words  of  the  young  Chevalier, 
uttered  at  second-hand  too,  were  throbbing  so  sweetly  at  her  heart, 
that  the  warm  praise,  the  slightest  sound  of  which  used  to  be  so  dear 
to  her,  came  like  the  dim  and  distant  echo  in  the  woods  after  the 
grand  swell  of  music  when  the  choristers  chanted  the  Te  Deum  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  neighboring  town. 

It  was  after  this,  with  her  warm  blushes  half  hidden  by  the  fast- 
coming  evening  darkness,  that  Festine,  sitting  at  her  grandfather's 
feet,  heard  the  three  old  men  discoursing  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Mint 
Isle.  The  notary  maintained  that,  whatever  country  gossip  and  old- 
world  legends  might  say,  and  however  strange  the  facts  which  remained 
after  all  reasonable  deductions  on  the  score  of  exaggerations,  the 
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whole  matter  might  be  accounted  for  very  simply :  the  mysterious 
appearances  were  all  due  of  course  to  the  use  of  the  island  by  pirates 
or  smugglers,  and  the  secret  was  kept  so  well  because  they  sought  the 
mainland  at  points  far  remote  from  this  coast.  But  this  explanation 
did  not  by  any  means  satisfy  the  huntsman,  who  contended  for  the 
truth  of  one  legend  which  gave  a  terrible  tale  of  certain  men  and 
women  —  some  said,  even  little  ones  were  of  the  number  —  who  had 
been  left  there,  two  centuries  ago,  without  boat  or  bread,  to  starve 
most  miserably,  by  the  cruel  Spanish  Admiral  who  was  then  making 
reprisals  on  all  Frenchmen  who  fell  into  his  hands  for  the  act  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Gourgues  in  avenging  on^the  Spaniards  of  Florida  their 
atrocious  murder  of  Ribault  and  his  men.  The  legend  went  on  to 
tell  of  the  perpetual  haunting  of  the  fatal  place  by  night,  the  ghosts 
of  the  poor  starved  creatures  trooping  up  from  the  sea,  into  which 
their  bones  had  at  last  been  washed  by  the  rains,  and  flitting  up  and 
down  the  Isle  for  some  strange  reasons  of  their  own.  Some  said 
they  had  the  Admiral  up  from  hell,  and  dragged  him  by  the  hair  along 
the  sands  or  tortured  him  with  their  hungry  eyes  in  the  old  cavern 
below  the 'wild  fig  that  stands  opposite  our  village.  But  whatever 
they  did,  their  gibbering  sounds  were  certainly  wafted  sometimes  over 
the  water  ;  and  many  a  fisher-boy,  sent  by  his  father  to  bale  out  the 
boat  over-night  after  a  heavy  rain,  that  they  might  put  to  sea  at  day- 
dawn,  had  seen  the  waving,  filmy  spectres  pass  among  the  trees  near 
the  island's  shore  ;  sometimes  under  the  hazy  moonlight,  sometimes 
on  pitch-dark  nights  illumined  by  a  light  of  their  own  too  sombre 
and  awful  to  be  called  a  light  at  all. 

Festine,  brave  girl  as  she  was,  shuddered  when  she  heard  these 
gruesome  stories.  But  the  old  fisherman  had  quite  another  sort  of 
tale  to  tell,  and  could  not  agree  either  with  the  huntsman  or  with 
the  notary.  His  legend  had  come  to  him  from  the  lips  of  his  beauti- 
ful mother,  whom  Festine,  he  thought,  took  after  as  much  as  if  she 
were  her  own  daughter ;  and  his  mother  had  thought  herself  to  be  so 
strongly  and  so  personally  assured  of  the  truth  of  her  tale  that  she 
had  said  to  him  :  "  They  will  yet  bless  one  of  our  race,  even  as  thev 
would  have  blessed  me."     The  mother's  tale  was  this : 

"I  was  lying  late  one  evening  in  my  father's  boat,"  she  said,  "just 
idly  dipping  my  hand  in  the  soft  salt-water,  and  thinking  such  fond 
thoughts  as  girls  will  think  of  a  grand  future  with  a  lover  more 
splendid  than  one  of  my  birth  could  ever  have  in  any  other  world  than 
that  the  old  songs  tell  about.  Surely  the  pretty  romaunts  Raoul  the 
minstrel  used  to  chant  to  us  village-folk  had  put  such  thoughts  into  my 
head ;  and  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the  great  people  except  the  young 
Count  Gaston  of  our  own  noble  race,  the  Lords  de  la  Cime,  and  the 
good  Countess,  his  mother,  who  called  me  her  beautiful  Jeanne,  and 
would  have  had  me  for  her  tire-woman  if  my  father  had  not  begged 
hard  to  keep  me  at  home,  as  my  mother  was  ailing  and  needed  all  my 
help  about  the  house.  Well,  I  lay  there,  making  many  a  cloud-picture, 
and  I  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  the  young  Count  than  I  would 
have  done  if  I  had  been  a  little  older  and  had  the  good  sense  that 
years  bring  to  maidens.  As  darkness  began  to  fall  on  the  waters,  I 
grew  too  sleepy  to  remember  that  I  ought  to  be  at  home  ;  and  feeling 
26 
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the  cool  breeze  touching  my  face  gently  and  the  boat  rocking  ever  so 
softly,  I  drew  in  the  oars,  almost  without  knowing  what  I  was  doing, 
and  putting  my  head  against  the  blade  of  one  of  them  I  soon  sank 
into  a  delicious  sleep.  The  boat  must  have  drifted  easily  and  lazily 
towards  the  island,  for  when  I  awoke  I  was  at  least  half  way  between 
it  and  the  mainland.  But  what  happened  then  seemed  to  me  a  part 
of  my  dreams,  and  I  can  hardly  say  now  whether  I  was  really  awake 
when  I  heard  those  sounds  and  saw  all  that  wonder-land  of  beauty. 
You  know  the  slope  above  the  sands,  Pierre,  and  the  green  bank  that 
crowns  it,  with  the  deep  wood  behind,  and  the  high  crag  on  the  right 
under  which  the  cavern  opens  ?  We  all  know  the  place  well  by  day- 
lio-ht.  Well,  it  was  almost  like  a  new  place  as  I  came  floating  towards 
it  that  night.  The  sands  shone  like  silver,  and  beautiful  flowers  as 
bright  as  gems  covered  the  slope  and  hung  in  rich  clusters  from  the 
brow  of  the  bank.  Jets  of  flame,  of  colors  I  could  not  name,  for  I 
never  saw  such  before,  were  dancing  in  the  air  above  the  bank,  and 
tinkling  like  little  silver  bells  the  sweetest  music  one  could  dream  of, 
a  music  that  I  seemed  to  taste  as  well  as  hear.  As  I  gazed  I  began 
to  make  out  what  I  did  not  see  at  all  at  first,  airy  forms  hovering  in 
the  midst  of  the  dancing  flames,  which  I  now  saw  must  be  their  breath, 
as  each  little  jet  was  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  strange 
beings,  whose  wonderful  shapes  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  to  you. 
All  I  can  say  about  it  is,  that  while  the  woman-form  when  it  is  most 
perfect  was  the  nearest  thing  I  could  liken  them  to,  each  seemed  to 
be  the  airy  likeness,  too,  of  some  beautiful  flower  :  every  one  was  a 
separate  woman-flower ;  and  she  who  seemed  to  be  the  queen  of  all 
was  a  glorious  woman-rose.  I  suppose  they  must  have  been  what  the 
bookmen  have  called  Sylphs.  You  know  one  of  Raoul's  songs,  which  I 
learnt  by  heart  and  which  I  have  often  sung  to  you,  tells  about  these 
wonderful  ladies  of  the  air.  Well,  my  heart  stood  still  when  I  saw 
all  this,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  awed.  The  very  next,  I  stretched 
out  my  arms  to  them  with  a  wild  longing  to  be  nearer.  As  I  did  so, 
I  felt  their  language  melting  deliciously  into  me.  They  did  not 
speak — at  least,  not  in  words.  Beautiful  bubbles,  with  a  thousand 
colors  playing  in  and  out  of  one  another  upon  them,  came  sailing 
from  their  lips,  and,  floating  high  above  the  water,  broke  softly  against 
mine,  or  rather  melted  into  me  ;  speaking  thoughts  to  me,  still  not  in 
words,  but  in  rarest  fragrances  that  seemed  to  steal  through  me  and 
thrill  me  like  a  dream  of  love.  It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  what 
these  sweet  scents  said  to  me ;  but  the  main  substance  was :  Only 
come  upon  the  Isle,  and  you  will  be  so  happy.  The  Count  wails  you 
there,  and  will  wed  you.  I  know  not  what  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  not  been  a  silly  young  girl  to  whom  love  was  yet  strange ;  but, 
with  love  so  close  at  hand,  I  took  fright.  Young  girls  are  shy  of 
what  they  most  long  for.  I  pronounced  the  word  Wed!  aloud,  and  it 
startled  me.  I  burst  suddenly  into  tears ;  and  in  an  instant  every- 
thing vanished/  Only  the  faint  sheen  from  the  new  moon,  yet  a 
slender  sickle,  streamed  palely  on  the  sands  and  the  bank  above.  The 
boat  seemed  to  move  of  itself  away  from  the  Mint  Isle  ;  and  the  only 
sound  that  came  from  the  sylph-world  I  had  been  so  happy  in  a 
moment  before,  was  a  passionate  sigh  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
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cavern.  I  felt  broken-hearted,  but  still  in  a  dream ;  and  seeing  the 
island  grow  more  and  more  dim  in  the  distance,  I  seized  the  oars  and 
rowed  with  furious  haste  back  to  the  mainland,  fastened  the  boat  and 
ran  home,  got  into  bed  and  cried  myself  to  sleep.  You  will  ask  wh_v 
I  did  not  seek  to  find  my  Sylph-world  again  ?  I  did, —  again  and 
again.  But  I  nevermore  saw  those  sights  or  heard  those  sounds.  In 
time  I  got  over  my  grief,  and  three  years  later  your  father  married 
me  ;  and  I  have  made  him  a  good  wife,  Pierre,  my  son,  and  we  have 
loved  each  other  well.  But,  my  boy,  my  boy,  I  cannot  forget,  I  can 
never  forget  the  wild,  over-full  happiness  of  that  moment  when  those 
rare  beings  above  the  Mint  Isle  poured  their  thoughts  into  me.  I 
have  been  a  brighter  and  happier, —  I  believe  a  more  beautiful, — 
woman  for  it  all  my  life  ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  sure  that 
some  one  of  my  race  will  yet  meet  them  and  drink  of  their  bounty 
more  largely  than  I  did." 

Festine  believed  Grand'mere  Jeanne's  story  with  all  her  heart,  and 
did  not  need  her  grandfather's  significant  glance  at  her  to  make  her 
sure  that  she  was  the  destined  daughter  of  the  race  whom  the  Sylphs 
were  to  bless.  So,  just  at  nightfall  she  slipped  out  of  the  house  and 
ran  to  the  landing  where  the  boat  lay,  never  minding  the  wet  in  the 
least,  but  only  covering  her  head  with  the  old  leathern  fisher-cloak  her 
father  used  to  carry  out  with  him  in  bad  weather.  Dipping  her  daintv 
bare  feet  into  the  sea,  she  pushed  off  the  boat  and  stepped  in ;  and 
taking  the  oars,  she  was  soon  rowing  hard  for  the  Mint  Isle,  little 
heeding  the  brooding  darkness  around  her  or  the  fall  of  the  rain  into 
the  boat,  for  she  knew  well  the  direction  in  which  her  course  lay,  and 
the  rain,  though  never  ceasing,  was  not  falling  heavily  enough  to 
make  her  fear  that  the  boat  would  fill  with  water  and  need  baling  out. 
Now,  as  the  light  craft  sped  through  the  rough  waters,  and  the  con- 
fused sounds  of  pattering  rain  and  waves  lashing  the  rock  that  jutted 
out  into  the  sea  just  above  the  landing  reached  her  ear,  the  memory 
of  the  other  legends  and  surmises  about  the  mystery  of  the  island 
came  into  her  mind,  and  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  possibly 
one  of  these  two  fearful  accounts  might  be  true.  But  she  resolutely 
shut  these  fancies  out  of  her  mind,  and  said  to  herself  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  as  her  great-grandmother  had  said.  The 
pirates  or  smugglers  were  a  wild  coinage  of  the  imagination.  The 
ghosts  of  the  murdered  French  people  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  Admiral  were  still  more  incredible.  But  the  fair  vision  of 
the  people  of  the  air,  which  linked  the  lovely  ones  of  her  own 
lowly  race  with  the  proud  heritors  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Cime, 
was  too  sweet  and  wondrous  a  network  of  what  her  people's  tradi- 
tions and  her  own  heart  had  so  often  woven,  for  her  not  to  believe 
it.  Yes,  this  must  be  the  true  story  of  the  island,  and  she  would  soon 
be  having  the  same  sweet  revelations  made  to  her  which  the  beautiful 
Jeanne  had  in  her  old  age  called  to  mind  with  such  joy  and  tender 
freshness  of  memory.  She  could  not  fail  to  find  the  Mint  Isle 
luminous  with  the  same  brilliant  transfiguration  which  it  had  visited 
her  ancestress's  rapt  gaze  with  on  that  night  so  long  ago.  Often  had 
she  heard  her  grandfather  say  that  it  was  the  night  of  the  festival  of 
St.  John  when  his  mother  had  seen  the  Sylphs  of  the  Isle,  and  was 
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not  this  the  same  blessed  midsummer-night  ?  Surely,  if  any  night  in 
the  year,  this  was  the  one  to  feed  her  hope  with  the  blissful  fruit  of 
certainty.  So  she  plied  her  oars  eagerly,  straining  her  eyes  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  island  strand.  But  long  —  it  seemed  so  long  ! 
—  long  before  she  could  descry  anything  through  the  clustering 
darkness  into  which  her  eyes  gazed  so  longingly,  softest  symphonies 
stole  to  her  ears,  and  soon  a  rich  swell  of  music  burst  upon  her,  and 
filled  her  soul  with  so  glad  a  sense  of  exultation  that  she  seemed  to 
herself  to  be  lifted  in  air  and  not  any  longer  to  be  gliding  through  the 
waters  in  the  swift  little  boat.  Her  hands  dropped  the  oars  and 
stretched  themselves,  almost  without  her  willing  it,  out  toward  the  yet 
unseen  land.  But  still  the  good  boat  scudded  along,  as  if  drawn  by 
some  powerful  attraction  toward  the  isle  of  wonders.  The  rain  had 
ceased  —  she  hardly  knew  when  —  and  a  stream  of  tender  light  from 
the  now  star-besprent  sky  silvered  the  waters  in  wavering  lines. 
Suddenly  the  shore  of  the  Mint  Isle  gleamed  before  her,  shining  in 
fairy  beauty.  All  the  sands  glittered,  and  a  diaphanous  cloud,  like  a 
mist  of  crystalline  dust,  floated  over  the  flowery  bank  which  crested 
the  white  beach.  As  she  drew  nearer  and  yet  nearer  still,  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  cloud  grew  tinged  with  just  the  faintest  blush  of 
rosy  color,  a  tint  that  seemed  to  breathe  beauty,  it  came  so  softly. 
Then  the  tinkling  as  of  silver  bells  broke  in  a  lyric  passion  of  melody 
upon  her  ear,  and  she  saw  the  choral  tripping  in  mid-air  of  the  lovely 
flame-jets  which  the  beautiful  Jeanne  had  found  to  be  fairy  breathing. 
Longingly  and  lovingly  did  Festine  look,  until  she  saw  at  last  the 
exquisite  outline  of  those  sylphid  forms,  the  woman-flower  shapes, 
each  so  beautiful  beyond  any  vision  mortal  can  conceive,  each  so 
different  from  every  other.  Many  of  the  flower-shapes  were  new  to 
Festine,  but  strangely  pleasing  to  her  delighted  eye.  All  their  bodies 
were  translucent,  and  Festine  at  once  divined  that  these  rare  beings 
were  wont  to  drink  the  early  sunshine  when  it  fell  purest  upon  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  before  the  staining  exhalations  from  the  grosser 
forms  of  matter  below  had  filled  it  with  foul  traces  of  adulteration. 
Each  seemed  to  have  taken  into  her  fairy  tissues  different  rays  of 
light,  and  every  variety  of  delicate  tints  was  the  result.  In  that 
instant  of  time  in  which  Festine  gazed  upon  them,  ere  she  felt  their 
dream-words  passing  into  her,  she  remarked  with  wonder  and  delight 
how  the  thoughts  welled  up  in  their  pure  bodies,  first  seen  as  little 
tiny  globules  of  diamond  brightness,  which  grew  larger  as  they  passed 
to  the  lips  from  which  they  danced  with  incessant  vibrations  and  with 
gossamer  lightness  of  movement,  no  larger  than  a  maiden's  dimple 
when  they  issued  into  air,  but  swelling  then  into  great  bubbles  which 
rode  the  air  like  strains  of  music,  until  they  melted  on  Festine's  lips 
and  sank  into  her  soul.  Oh,  what  ecstasy  it  was  to  feel  the  tenor  of 
those  sylphid  precepts  so  noiselessly  impinged  upon  her  joyful  soul ! 
They  seemed  to  say  to  her:  Wekojne  to  the  Mint  Isle.  We  have 
waited  for  you  long.  Your  hearfs  prince  is  here,  JEtienne  de  la  Cime. 
We  drew  him  hither  by  our  power  over  air.  He  loves  you  and  would 
tell  you  so.  Festine  gasped  with  joy  and  longing  to  reach  the  Isle. 
She  strained  upward  after  the  stream  of  coming  bubbles;  and  to  her 
delight,  but  hardly  surprise,  she  lifted  her  beautiful  form  readily  into 
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air.  The  boat  ran  up  on  the  sands,  but  she  floated  softly  among  the 
Sylphs,  greeted  by  them  with  delicious,  enrapturing  scents,  which  her 
soul  seemed  to  recognise  as  the  spiritual  essences  of  all  the  smiles 
that  have  ever  played  around  the  lips  and  danced  in  the  eyes  of  little 
babies.  Nothing  could  be  more  refreshing.  By  the  flame-breath  of 
the  Sylphs,  which  hurt  not,  she  was  wafted  upward  and  pillowed  on  a 
cloud  fringed  with  starlight,  while  her  pretty  feet  were  bathed  in  the 
river  of  melody  which  flowed  from  the  tinkling  flame-breath  below. 
Never  had  a  child  of  earth  been  so  lapped  in  the  bounty  of  the  spirits 
of  air.  The  cloud  sailed  softly  westward  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Isle,  and  the  song  of  a  nightingale  in  the  leafy  woods  below  seemed 
to  draw  it  in  the  direction  of  the  rivulet  by  whose  low,  violet-clustered 
bank  the  bird  was  witching  the  little  people  of  the  willow  with  her 
passionate  notes.  Resting  on  her  misty  couch,  Festine  looked  down 
and  saw  the  little  people  of  the  willow,  green-jerkined  elves,  with 
quaint  peeping  eyes,  gather  around  the  bird  as  it  sat  in  their  tree,  and 
listen  with  their  hands  on  their  knees  and  a  perpetual  smacking  of 
lips  which  showed  how  sweet  was  the  taste  of  the  music  to  them. 
The  dew  on  the  grass  below,  thrilled  with  the  potent  song  of  the  bird, 
quivered  and  danced  and  sprinkled  itself  into  the  parted  lips  of  the 
violets.  Festine  herself,  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  as  she 
listened  to  the  tender  and  melting  sounds  which  the  bird  warbled, 
was  so  moved  to  sympathy  with  the  tone  of  pathos  which  thrilled 
through  them  that  tears  started  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  her  cheeks 
were  filled  with  a  soft  suffusion  of  color  which  trembled  to  her  lips 
and  made  them  conscious  that  her  own  sweet  soul  was  kissing  them. 
No  lutanist,  touching  with  truest  fingers  his  loved  lute  to  the  quivering 
notes  of  some  pure-voiced  singer,  could  have  so  much  moved  her 
gentle  heart.  Love  is  always  half-ready  to  weep  in  the  very  fulness 
of  its  joy;  and  Festine's  heart  was  palpitating  now  with  a  thousand 
mixed  feelings  of  love  and  hope  and  longing,  quick-coming  shadows 
of  doubt,  and  strong  impulses  to  bid  them  all  down  ere  they  could 
form  into  earnest  shapes.  Thick  and  fast  crowded  upon  her  thoughts 
of  the  loved  one,  memories  of  half-spoken  words  and  looks  that  were 
blessed  secrets  she  had  hitherto  scarcely  dared  to  pry  into,  fond 
lookings-forward  to  the  promised  meeting,  and  eager  pre-visions  of 
the  beautiful  banner  of  love  spreading  its  rosy  pomp  in  cheeks  she 
had  kissed  in  her  dreams.  What  would  the  light  in  his  eyes  be  like 
when  he  met  her  ?  was  the  burden  of  her  heart's  glad  beating.  What 
the  richness  of  those  tones  with  which  he  would  greet  her  1  What 
the  twinness  of  their  souls  when  each  had  answered  the  mute  question 
of  love,  and  the  dear  answer  had  silently  grown  into  the  rapture  of 
both  ?  Oh,  what  a  universe  of  life,  she  thought,  would  be  lived  by 
her  and  the  dear  Etienne  when  their  inmost  souls  had  flowed  from 
their  bodies  and  been  knit  into  one  !  She  wasted  no  thought  on  the 
difference  of  station  between  them.  The  sylphid  beneficences  had 
promised,  and  no  earthly  barrier  lay  betwixt  them  any  longer. 
Happiness  flowered  for  her  in  a  largeness  of  bounty  so  boundless, 
that  time  was  nothing  and  love  was  all.  There  was  a  glory  encircling 
their  two  hearts  which  nothing  smaller  and  meaner  than  the  mighty 
power  of  Love  could  mar.     They  were  the  one  I,  sweetened  by  the 
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■  multiplication  into  We  which  the  Father  of  being  had  kindly  ordained 
in  all  the  lengthened  expanse  of  time  and  space.  What  would  matter 
the  future  when  once  she  met  him  and  their  belief  was  sealed  by  a 
look  ?  So  felt  Festine,  as  she  rode  on  the  star-feathered  cloud  with 
her  sylphid  bridesmaids  to  meet  her  lover  in  the  heart  of  the  Mint 
Isle. 

The  cloud  now  hovered  lower ;  and  as  the  nightingale  ceased  to 

sing,  thunder  came  from  above  and  shook  the  rivulet  so  that  it  shot 

some  of  its  drops  into  the  cloud  and  rent  it  asunder.     Then  it  fell 

in  idle  spray ;  and  Festine,  borne  up  by  the  thoughts  of  the  Sylphs, 

slowly  descended   until  her  sweet  feet  touched   the  violet-carpeted 

bank.     The  stream  laughed  as  she  bent  over  it,  and  the  tinkle  of  its 

laughter  ran  along  the  banks  until  it  reached  the  sea,  and  mingled 

with  the  chorus  of  joy  that  all  sounds  sing  under  the  sky,  when  man 

does  not  stain  those  voices  of  nature  with  the  old  heavy  dirge  of  sin. 

The  Sylphs  in  a  moment  vanished,  whispering  as  they  left  in  their 

strange  soul-language  which  found  no  utterance  in  words  :  He  waifs 

yo7i  in  the  Bower  of  Morning-glory.     He  hiows  that  you  are  to  meet  him 

here.     Love  and  be  loved.     She  turned  and  saw,  in  a  bewildering  joy 

which  rather  felt  than  saw,  beyond  the  willow  in  which  the  nightingale 

had  sung,  the  Bower  of  Morning-glory.     But  at  the  thought  that  he 

was  there,  spite  of  joy  and  spite  of  longing,  woman's  shyness  caught 

and  bound  her  fast.     She  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  prayed  for  strength 

and  faith ;   and  she  prayed  for  him.     It  was  but  a  moment  that  she 

stood   there   perplexed   and   wondering.      The   next,    a   form   more 

beautiful  to  her  than  any  other  form  could  be,  stood  in  the  opening 

of  the  arbor ;  a  face  more  her  own  even  than  her  own  lovely  face, 

grew  warm  with  a  beauty  which  only  one  feeling  in  nature  can  give ; 

and  her  lover  came  forth  to  meet  her,  to  greet  her.     "  Festine  !  "  he 

said,  and  her  hand  was  throbbing  in  his.     "  Etienne  !  "  she  cried,  and 

raised  her  downcast  eyes  to  see  such  love  looking  from  his  that  she 

made  not  one  reluctant  motion  when  he  drew  her  to  him,  and  their 

lips  met  in  one  long,  perfect  kiss,  for  which  both  felt  that  they  had 

been  born  into  the  world.     The  bright  flush  of  dawn  smote  upon  their 

cheeks  at  that  moment  when  they  were  as  close  as  cousins ;  the  fresh 

morning  air  lifted  their  beautiful  hair  and  swept  the  tresses  together ; 

they  looked  up,  and  the  morning-glories  from  the  vines  that  were 

married  upon  the  bower  sent  their  soft  sky-hues  into  the  very  pupils 

of  their  eyes.     Etienne  touched  her  cheek  fondly  with  his  fingers,  and 

said:  "We  must  go,  love.     The  Sylphs  have  been  good  to  us,  and 

we  must  not  abuse  their  hospitality.     They  brought  me  here  by  air, 

and  we  cannot  return  that  way.     But  I  know  that  your  boat  is  on  the 

shore,  and  in  that  will  we  return.     This  very  morning  we  will  be 

wedded  in  the  old  chapel  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Cime  ;  and  never  was 

such  a  Countess  reigning  over  the  old  seignory  as   you  shall  be  ! 

Come,  let  us  away !  " 

Quickly  they  sped  their  way  to  the  sea-shore,  quickly  they  launched 
the  boat,  and  fast  they  rowed  for  the  further  shore.  Only  the  Sylphs 
had  found  time  to  grace  the  maiden's  bare  feet  with  slippers  bedecked 
with  costly  gems  as  she  stepped  into  the  little  boat,  and  Festine 
could  not  land   in  the  water  when  she  came  to  France.     But  the 
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Chevalier  de  la  Cime  took  her  in  his  arms ;  and  so  they  came  to 
shore,  the  happiest  people  in  all  that  land. 

When  the  old  grandfather  gave  his  darling  to  her  husband,  he 
blessed  in  his  heart  the  memory  of  his  mother ;  and  Festine  said  to 
him  in  a  whisper :  "  Bon-Papa,  the  Sylphs  of  the  Mint  Isle  did  mean 
bounty  to  our  race  — such  bounty  !  " 

C.  Woodward  Hutson. 


THE   ADVENTURES  OF   "THE   DOCTOR." 


WAR  is  a  strange  and  a  sad  thing,  and  it  imposes  very  sad  evils 
upon  some,  and  very  disagreeable  duties  on  others.  Among 
the  evils  of  the  late  war,  it  seemed  best  to  those  who  were  in  authority 
to  withhold  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  thereby  involve  many 
hapless  victims  in  sufferings  that  the  public  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
see  authenticated. 

Now  it  happened  that  many  of  the  prisoners  preferred  the  life-risks 
of  attempted  escape  to  the  endurance  of  these  sufferings  ;  and  when 
such  of  them  as  were  successful  found  their  way  to  Canada,  we  all 
gladly  received  them  at  our  houses  and  afforded  them  such  hospitality 
as  we  could  give.  I  say  "  we,"  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  name 
one  or  two  houses  which  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  these 
prisoners  who  yet  survive  :  such  as  those  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson, 
Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Stewart,  Dr.  Wall,  and  many  others. 

Becoming  familiar  with  their  tales  of  privation,  I  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  relieve  their  miseries  in  some  measure  by  the  only 
means,  if  not  the  best,  that  was  open  to  me.  My  plan  was  to  go  to 
Andersonville,  and  having  done  all  that  I  could  to  relieve  the 
prisoners  there,  taking  up  my  residence  among  them,  supplying  them 
with  money,  etc.,  to  leave  my  friends  and  brethren  at  the  North  to 
follow  the  example  and  do  something  there.  There  had  been,  indeed, 
many  kind  acts  done  at  the  North,  in  relieving  individual  cases ;  and 
there  should  be  a  memorial-list  kept  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Dupont,  Mrs.  Jefferson,  the  Stocktons,  and  others  who 
expended  much  upon  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Delaware  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  there  was  need  of  some  systematic  and  continued  action. 

The  first  steps  taken  were  to  publish  a  card  in  the  newspapers, 
stating  the  fact  that  I  would  pay  over  to  the  prisoners  at  Anderson- 
ville such  sums  as  might  be  deposited  in  safe  hands  in  New  York  or 
Toronto  by  their  friends.     I  then  sent  a  note  to  President  Lincoln, 
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advising  him  of  my  intentions,  and  asking  that  facilities  might  be 
afforded  of  transportation  of  any  provisions  that  might  be  designed 
for  Andersonville.  This  letter  was  necessary,  because  if  I  asked  a  pass 
from  him  it  might  not  be  given,  and  if  given  it  would  militate  against 
my  standing  with  President  Davis,  who,  being  surrounded  by  de- 
ceivers, must  question  a  man  who  came  by  such  a  pass ;  but  if  I  was 
taken  while  in  the  Federal  lines,  I  was  advised  by  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  Pennsylvania  that  I  should  be  treated  as  a  spy. 

I  considered  it  safer  to  travel  to  Buffalo  in  my  own  buggy ;  but 
when  I  reached  Suspension  Bridge,  the  Custom-house  officer  de- 
manded a  heavy  duty  on  buggy  and  harness,  to  be  paid  in  gold  ;  and 
as  I  had  changed  all  my  money  into  currency,  I  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  Canada  side,  and  sell  horse,  buggy,  and  harness  for  $50. 
The  citizens  of  Baltimore  treated  me  with  their  usual  hospitality ;  but 
my  stay  was  cut  short  by  finding  that  my  presence  there  was  known 
to  parties  who  would  report  it  to  the  authorities,  and  I  hastily  pur- 
chased five  yards  of  rubber-cloth  to  cover  a  basket-boat  that  I 
designed  making  in  order  to  cross  the  Potomac  river,  and  took  the 
next  train  to  Washington.  When  the  train  reached  the  Annapolis 
Junction  I  became  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  proceed  any 
farther  in  it ;  and  taking  a  ticket  to  the  first  station  on  the  other  road, 
I  found  myself  towards  nightfall  at  a  station  where  I  was  a  total 
stranger,  and  liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  first  person  who  might  ask 
a  question  that  I  dared  not  answer  —  for  it  has  always  been  a  principle 
with  me  to  suffer  any  evil  rather  than  tell  a  lie.  But  it  happened  that 
a  gentleman  who  had  brought  a  servant  with  an  extra  horse  for  an 
expected  friend,  offered  to  let  me  use  him  when  he  found  I  was 
going  to  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  S.,  who  was  his  neighbor.  In  our 
long  ride  this  gentleman,  while  he  avoided  asking  questions  of  a 
stranger  whose  reticence  on  personal  matters  was  marked,  used  every 
means  to  invite  a  confidence  which  I  felt  would  be  a  dangerous  thing 
to  him  as  well  as  to  myself.  But  when  we  reached  his  house,  his 
wife,  with  woman's  wit,  overcame  all  my  scruples  at  once  by  asking 
me  if  I  knew  any  means  of  getting  a  letter  to  her  brother  who  was 
with  Gen.  Lee.  I  own  that  it  was  folly  to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  to 
men  in  arms  against  the  U.  S.  Government;  but  what  was  I  to  do? 

For  several  days  my  way  was  as  pleasant  as  possible,  seeing  it  was 
among  some  of  the  most  refined  people  of  that  part  of  Maryland 
that  ranks  very  high  in  the  matters  of  social  preeminence  ;  and  then 
I  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  drove  me  down  to  a 
portion  of  Charles  county,  where  the  Nanjemoy  river  would  afford  me 
access  to  the  Potomac.  . 

The  Basket-Boat. 

When  I  succeeded  in  persuading  my  friends  to  leave  me  there,  all 
alone,  in  the  marshy  thickets  that  fringe  King's  Creek,  I  began  to 
realise  my  situation.  It  was  past  mid-day.  The  excitement  and 
other  causes  had  induced  a  fever.  Before  night  a  boat  must  be  built 
capable  of  crossing  a  river  three  miles  wide.  I  v/as  surrounded  by 
persons  who  would  be  glad  to  earn  the  reward  for  apprehending  any 
one  who  attempted  to  cross  that  river. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  cut  pine-poles  and  oak-hoops  to 
make  the  framework  for  a  boat.  When  these  were  collected  with 
much  labor  and  many  mishaps,  I  drove  stakes  into  the  ground,  and 
fastened  the  hoops  so  as  to  enable  me  to  give  shape  to  the  boat,  which 
I  built  fourteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  six  inches  wide ;  and  as  the 
poles  were  tied  together  fore  and  aft,  I  had  a  basket  pointed  at  each 
end.  The  poles  were  secured  by  twine  at  the  points  of  intersection, 
where  they  crossed  the  three  hoops.  Upon  this  frail  framework, 
which  was  thus  hurriedly  fastened  together,  my  shawl  was  spread,  in 
order  to  secure  the  rubber-cloth  from  puncture  by  sharp  splinters  of 
the  poles,  which  would  have  let  in  water.  Over  the  shawl  the  rubber- 
cloth  was  laid,  and  its  edges  sewed  to  the  upper  poles.  A  pole  was 
split  at  each  end,  and  a  shingle  that  had  been  provided  was  inserted 
in  each  slit,  and  secured  by  twine  this  was  my  paddle. 

Having  completed  everything  just  as  it  grew  too  dark  to  work,  I 
got  under  the  boat,  and  carefully  lifting  it  from  its  place  I  put  it  in 
the  water  and  put  aboard  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  luggage.  It 
was  with  feelings  of  feverish  anxiety  that  I  felt  the  shawl  to  determine 
if  it  was  waterproof  I  then  knelt  down  there  in  the  gloom  of  that 
thicket  and  commended  myself,  the  prisoners  for  whose  benefit  I 
made  such  risk,  and  all  the  innocent  victims  of  war,  to  the  care  of 
the  great  King ;  and  I  embarked  upon  the  dark  and  silent  stream. 
It  seemed  an  age  before  I  reached  the  Nanjemoy  river.  At  one  time 
I  found  my  boat  entangled  in  a  fishing-weir ;  at  another  in  danger 
from  a  snag ;  but  on,  on  I  rowed,  until  at  last  I  was  out  on  the  broad 
waters  of  the  deep  river.  It  was  now  a  mile  to  Blossom  Point,  and 
then  the  broad  and  rough  Potomac  !  My  seat  being  an  uneasy  one, 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  I  determined  to  arrange  it  more 
comfortably,  and  in  doing  so  had  to  bear  my  weight  upon  the  cross- 
piece  that  confined  the  boat's  sides.  This  piece,  being  tied  in  too 
great  haste  and  in  the  dark,  gave  way,  and  my  boat  flattened  down 
and  began  to  fill.  By  an  impulse  that  was  as  quick  as  the  rush  of 
water  over  the  flattened  stern  of  my  boat,  I  threw  my  weight  forward, 
and  soon  found  myself  safe,  but  with  considerable  water  in  the  hold. 
With  the  caution  of  him  who  removes  an  ignited  fuse  from  a  loaded 
shell,  I  paddled  back  to  the  marsh  at  the  mouth  of  King's  Creek, 
and  landing  there  among  the  soft  grass  that  would  not  puncture  my 
frail  vessel's  sides,  I  stood  in  lonely  darkness  and  dismay,  surveying 
the  situation.  A  fleet  of  vessels  were  anchored  in  sight  at  the  mouth 
of  Nanjemoy  river.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  lookout  for  just  such 
adventurers  as  myself,  of  whom  perhaps  as  many  as  a  hundred  were 
crossing  the  Potomac  that  night. 

Around  me,  on  every  side,  were  men  whose  narrowed  means  de- 
manded such  supplementary  resources  as  were  realised  by  taking  the 
effects  and  getting  a  reward  for  the  persons  of  these  unlawful 
traffickers ;  while  near  me  lay  my  unfortunate  boat,  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  luggage,  among  which  were  some  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  etc.,  designed  for  friends  and  brave  men  who  could  not  get 
such  things;  and  many  letters  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  friends,  from 
whom  sick  and  wounded  men  had  not  heard  for  many  a  day.  I 
thought  of  her  who  had  said,  "  Can  you  take  a  letter  to  my  poor  boy  ? " 
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I  thought  of  Coh  Lee  and  other  prisoners  who  were  suffering  for 
want  of  clothes  and  wholesome  food  in  prison,  and  I  calmly  but 
resolutely  determined  to  reembark,  convey  my  boat  to  a  portion  of 
the  shore  where  I  could  conceal  it,  devote  the  next  day  to  its  recon- 
struction, and  then  prosecute  my  journey. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  I  paddled  along  the  shore  of  the  Nanjemoy 
until  a  high  and  precipitous  bank  afforded  security  from  the  land-side, 
while  a  suitable  shore  enabled  me  to  beach  my  boat  and  hide  it  from 
all  who  passed  by  the  river.  My  luggage  was  heavier  by  having 
absorbed  much  salt  water,  and  gave  me  some  trouble  in  its  removal 
to  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  all  my  clothes  had  to  be  spread  out  to 
dry.  Fortunately,  the  things  that  would  have  been  ruined  by  the 
brine  were  preserved  by  precautions  taken  in  loading  the  boat. 

My  first  care  was  to  get  the  boat  on  my  shoulders  and  place  it 
bottom  upward,  where  the  tides  could  not  carry  it  off.  I  then  cut 
branches  of  cedar  and  planted  them,  as  if  they  had  grown  in  the  sand 
and  mud,  around  the  boat  to  conceal  it  from  the  view  of  such  as 
passed  by  on  the  river ;  and  then  I  examined  the  precipitous  banks 
for  some  means  of  ascent,  that  I  might  make  a  survey  of  the  country 
near  me,  and  find  some  hiding-place  until  the  daylight  enabled  me  to 
work  to  advantage.  Now  it  luckily  happened  that  I  had  chosen  the 
only  spot  where  an  ascent  could  be  made,  and  that  a  monster  grape- 
vine had  thrown  itself  twice  across  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  that  I 
could  reach  from  one  of  its  parts  to  the  other ;  and  standing  on  the 
highest  one  I  could  throw  my  things  up  on  the  bank,  and  then  follow 
them  by  seizing  the  root  of  an  overhanging  cedar. 

Having  examined  the  country  around,  I  discovered  a  path  leading 
along  the  upper  bank,  but  no  house  within  half  a  mile.  Selecting  the 
cover  of  a  small  patch  of  woods  near  the  creek,  I  made  an  arbor  of 
bushes,  covered  the  wet  ground  with  pine  boughs,  and  tried  to  sleep. 
But  as  soon  as  the  excitement  had  passed  from  my  mind,  I  began  to 
realise  that  my  body  was  in  a  state  of  raging  fever,  and  that  I  could 
not  sleep.  Hour  after  hour  passed  ;  a  drizzling  rain  congealed  on  the 
boughs  and  steadily  dropped  upon  me ;  the  miasmatic  vapors  of  the 
marshes  came  creeping  up  along  the  surface  of  the  rising  ground, 
wrapping  me  in  their  deadly  poison ;  and  when  in  the  half  conscious 
moments  of  exhausted  nature  I  was  almost  asleep,  I  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  some  wild  animal  that  seemed  to  be  making  a  critical 
examination  of  the  unusual  visitant  of  its  region  of  nightly  pasture. 
All  that  I  could  do  was  to  shake  the  bushes,  and  then  beguile  the 
weary  hours  by  counting  the  patter  of  the  rain-drops,  thinking  of  the 
comforts  of  my  far-off  home,  and  taking  my  broken  doses  of  quinine, 
until  the  tardy,  sun  might  vouchsafe  to  light  up  the  chambers  of  the 
east.  It  was  yet  dark,  but  with  a  promise  of  dawn  in  the  east,  when 
I  attempted  to  drag  my  stiff,  wet,  weary  body  from  its  place  of  sleep- 
less rest. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  the  physician  whose  experience  has  been 
long  and  extended,  to  prove  that  man  has  a  spiritual  frame  and 
structure  that  gives  to  our  flesh  and  bones  all  that  they  have  of 
feature,  strength,  and  endurance,  all  but  life ;  and  even  controls  life 
itself     And  he  is  the  best  physician  who,  having  a  sufficient  amount 
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of  knowledge  and  aptitude  in  using  remedial  agents,  adds  thereto  the 
wisdom  to  see  when  and  where,  and  the  skill  to  use  the  mysterious 
resources  of  this  wonderful  being  that  inhabits  and  rules  its  tenement 
of  clay.  Had  I  been  among  my  friends  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  move  ;  nay,  the  fever  would  have  been  an  overmatch  for  my  brain, 
and  I  should  have  sunk  an  unconscious  victim  under  its  power.  But 
the  discovery  of  my  weakness  gave  me  strength,  and  the  very  want  of 
animation  gave  me  desperation.  I  struggled  to  my  knees,  where  I 
commended  myself  and  all  the  miserable  victims  of  war  to  that  Being 
who  says  :  "  When  thou  seest  oppression  in  a  city,  marvel  not ;  for  He 
that  is  higher  than  the  highest  beholdeth  it ;  and  there  be  higher  than 
they." 

II. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  beings  who  hover  around  us  and  are 
greater  in  power  and  intellect  than  man,  were  to  embody  on  canvas 
that  which  most  interests  them  of  all  our  life-history,  it  would  not  be 
that  which  we  most  value  and  are  proud  of,  but  that  which  we  mostly 
hide  from  the  public  eye ;  it  would  be  a  scene  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength ;  a  scene  where  some  poor  weak,  sinful  man, 
surrounded  by  powerful  foes,  knelt  alone  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest, 
and  sought  communion  and  strength  from  above,  and  whose  words 
were  few,  but  came  forth  like  golden  coin  from  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  the  mint,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  its  worth. 

My  next  effort  was  to  get  on  my  feet  and  draw  the  bushes  more 
closely  around  my  luggage.  About  half  a  mile  off  I  found  some 
willow-poles  in  a  swamp,  and  returned  there  several  times  until  I  had 
enough  for  my  purpose.  I  then  took  my  basket-frame  to  pieces, 
untying  each  joint,  and  carefully  preserving  each  piece  of  twine  for 
its  place  and  purpose. 

Carefully  and  with  studied  prevision  each  pole  was  prepared  and 
adjusted  to  its  place,  and  each  cross-piece  and  stay  shaped  and 
secured  by  repeated  ligatures,  until  the  lessons  of  Madam  Experience 
began  to  show  her  to  be  an  expert  in  the  teaching  business,  and  the 
evident  improvements  in  my  work  interested  me  so  much  that  I 
neglected  to  keep  up  the  necessary  vigilance  that  such  a  position 
imposes.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice,  "  This  is  the  place  where  I  saw 
him."  A  glance  showed  me  an  approaching  boat  with  three  or  four 
men,  who  seemed  intently  looking  toward  the  shore,  but  had  not  as 
yet  seen  me  because  of  my  cedar-blind.  To  cower  behind  such 
screens  as  were  at  hand,  and  stealthily  gain  the  friendly  grape-vine 
and  fling  myself  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  was  the  work  of  a  few 
moments.  Nor  did  I  rest  there  ;  but  gathering  my  half-dried  clothes 
from  the  bushes,  I  was  soon  hidden  among  the  tall  growth  of  a 
peculiar  shrub  that  fringes  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  been  there  for  half  an  hour  that  I  began  to  find  that  I 
was  suffering  from  intolerable  thirst ;  and  as  I  had  failed  to  find  a 
spring,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  water  in  the  cow-tracks  must  be 
fresh  water  that  had  settled  there  during  the  night.  I  found  it  a  little 
brackish,  but  very  acceptable.     And  as  it  was  now  the  second   day 
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since  I  had  eaten,  I  found  two  apples  in  my  haversack,  and  managed 
to  eat  them  ;  but  fever  was  constant  and  appetite  was  gone  :  my 
dinner  was  seasoned  with  quinine.  I  now  crept  up  to  the  bluff,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  men  were  fishing  a  weir  near  me,  and 
that  they  had  not  discovered  my  naval  architecture.  It  may  have 
been  impudent  assurance,  but,  slipping  down  the  bank,  I  resumed  my 
work,  although  these  men  were  so  near  me  that  I  could  see  their 
every  movement.  They  ultimately  returned  to  their  fishing-smack, 
and  were  unconscious  that  they  could  have  taken  another  kind  of  fish. 

Before  the  sun  went  down  my  work  was  done,  and  I  only  awaited 
the  friendly  shade  of  night  to  embark  upon  the  river  with  a  more  sea- 
worthy craft.  Hardly  had  the  shore  line  of  the  river  become  dim  in 
the  dusk  of  departing  day  ere  I  confidently  launched  my  skiff  upon 
the  deep,  dark  waters.  Half  a  mile  had  scarcely  been  gained  before 
one  of  my  paddle-blades  became  loose  and  floated  away  down  the 
stream ;  but  I  managed  to  find  it  again,  and,  mooring  the  boat  to  a 
snag  that  had  been  left  far  out  in  the  river  at  the  end  of  an  old  weir, 
I  hunted  up  some  thread,  a  needle,  and  a  gimlet,  and  sew^ed  the 
paddle-blade  most  securely  in  its  place.  Again  I  was  heading  toward 
the  Virginia  shore  when  I  found  a  small  fleet  of  vessels,  and  among 
them  a  gunboat,  watching  right  across  the  mouth  of  Nanjemoy. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  even  a  cheerful  sight  to  see  the  lights  of  a 
number  of  vessels,  and  to  hear  their  crews  hailing  each  other  with 
sailors'  greetings  ;  and  I  rested  on  my  oars  while  I  enjoyed  it  as  much 
as  the  time  and  surroundings  rendered  possible.  But  I  also  noted 
two  unexpected  things  :  first,  while  I  had  delayed,  mending  my  paddle, 
the  tide  had  changed,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  if  I  continued 
my  present  course  and  passed  above  the  fleet,  the  strength  of  the 
current  would  sweep  me  directly  upon  the  gunboat;  next,  the  wind 
was  rising.  I  had,  therefore,  weak  as  I  was  from  two  sleepless  nights 
and  two  days  of  abstinence  and  fever,  to  relinquish  my  present  course 
and  retrace  a  weary  mile  of  water  in  order  to  pass  below  the  fleet. 
Perhaps,  if  they  saw  me,  they  fancied  it  was  some  boat  of  their  own 
friends  or  some  patrol-boat  that  was  passing  ;  or  they  were  occupied 
with  their  own  numbers  and  strength,  and  saw  not  the  poor  little  craft 
that  was  noiselessly  gliding  so  near  them. 

Having  cleared  Blossom  Point,  I  now  struck  out  boldly  upon  the 
angry  waves  of  the  Potomac ;  but  as  I  came  into  the  channel  I 
became  aware  of  an  unexpected  danger,  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
wind  in  meeting  the  tide  upon  the  opposite  flats  made  the  waves  so 
high  that  I  could  hear  them  roughly  surging  over  the  sands  of  the  bars, 
as  if  enraged  at  the  temerity  of  him  who  inv^aded  their  precincts  with 
but  a  paper-like  wall  between  them  and  their  prey.  I  knew  that 
wall  would  carry  me  safely  upon  their  bosom  ;  but  I  knew  also  that 
the  very  buoyancy  of  my  craft  exposed  it  to  the  rising  strength  of  the 
winds,  and  made  it  necessary  that  a  stronger  arm  than  mine  was  now 
reduced  to  should  govern  its  motions.  Six  times  did  I  change  my 
course  and  retreat  towards  the  shore  j  and  six  times  I  took  heart 
again  and  tried  to  force  the  passage,  until  I  said  aloud,  "  It  is  useless 
to  conceal  the  fact :  I  am  sick  and  unable  to  proceed."  So  I  landed 
again  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river.  My  boat  was  soon  hidden, 
bottom  upward,  behind  a  wattled  fence.     All  the  luggage  that  would 
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not  be  immediately  wanted  was  stored  under  the  boat  in  case  it  should 
rain ;  and  provided  v/ith  a  good  cudgel  to  fight  two  of  the  worst  of 
dogs,  I  started  for  the  hospitable  farm-house  at  Blossom  Point. 

The  farm  is  owned  by  the  Jesuits,  who  have  an  institution  at  Chapel 
Point,  opposite  Matthias  Point.  It  was  rented  from  them  by  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  with  his  wife  lived  a  very 
unquiet  and  excited  life  in  a  position  which  their  advanced  years 
made  it  difficult  to  retain  and  almost  impossible  to  abandon.  I  was 
sorry  to  have  to  add  to  their  troubles  and  fears  such  as  must  arise 
from  my  presence  in  their  house  ;  but  I  had  no  choice.  After  fighting 
the  dogs  for  a  while,  I  found  myself  welcomed  to  a  comfortable  bed. 
But  I  was  too  tired  to  sleep.  I  lay  and  thought  of  the  morrow,  in 
variance  to  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  said,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow:  sufficient  for  the  day  are  the  evils  thereof."  I  fancied  that 
the  Illinois  Cavalry  would  make  their  usual  visit,  and  this  friendly 
family  would  be  ruined  by  the  discovery  of  my  presence ;  and  the 
river-patrol  would  land  and  find  a  stranger  in  the  house.  And  so 
passed  away  the  small  hours  of  the  early  morning,  until  at  dawn  a 
youth  stood  beside  my  bed  and  proposed  a  plan,  and  said  that  he 
would  accompany  me  across  the  river. 

While  I  was  foolishly  adding  to  the  already  enormous  weight  of  real 
cares  that  had  to  be  carried  by  manufacturing  idle  and  fanciful  ones 
that  might  arise,  the  very  objects  of  my  apprehension,  the  cavalry, 
were  undergoing  a  somewhat  more  serious  ordeal  at  the  hands  of  a 
captain  of  Mosby's  command.  Capt.  Bowie  had  crossed  the  river 
with  seven  picked  men  ;  and  after  an  excellent  supper  at  a  farm-house 
that  he  took  on  his  way,  he  had  posted  his  men  around  the  building 
(near  Port  Tobacco)  in  which  some  twenty  cavalry-men  were  asleep, 
together  v.dth  their  officers.  He  found  their  horses  and  equipments 
all  in  good  order,  the  sentinel  posted  at  the  door,  and  all  within 
asleep.  Approaching  the  sentinel  from  behind,  he  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Halt,  and  be  still ;  you  are  my  prisoner ! " 
The  astonished  guard  replied,  "  And  who  are  you  ?  "  "  Capt.  Bowie, 
of  the  Confederate  army,  at  your  service."  The  sight  of  a  revolver 
and  the  dim  outline  of  the  men  in  ambush  caused  the  man  to  yield, 
and  he  was  disarmed  and  handed  over  to  a  guard.  The  Captain 
then  entered  the  building,  and  carefully  removing  all  the  carbines  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  with  his  pistol  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the 
other,  he  began  awaking  men  and  officers  by  the  rough  use  of  his 
boots,  saying,  "  Wake  up,  men  ;  wake  up !  the  Philistines  are  upon 
you  ! "  As  the  officer  in  command  rubbed  his  eyes  and  sat  up,  he  swore 
freely  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  The  Captain's 
men  were  so  unkind  as  to  relieve  all  hands  and  pockets  of  greenbacks, 
watches,  and  jewelry,  and  the  men  were  then  paroled  to  remain  quiet 
until  after  sunrise,  and  not  to  fight  until  exchanged ;  they  were  also 
allowed  to  overhear  an  order  to  a  sentinel  to  shoot  any  one  who 
looked  out  before  sunrise.  The  command  then  mounted  the  best 
horses,  and  led  as  many  others  as  they  found  convenient,  and 
deliberately  proceeded,  by  a  way  that  led  them  near  Washington,  to 
make  a  journey  of  two  days  through  pickets,  across  railways,  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  where  they  crossed  into  Mosby's  domain. 

"The  Doctor." 
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MUSIC   AND  MORALS. 


PART   II. 

The  Executive  Musician. 

WHAT   possible   moral    influence    can   an   executive    musician 
either  receive  or  distribute  through  his  art? 

First,  let  us  inquire  what  he  is,  with  regard  to  his  functions.  The 
Player,  like  the  Composer,  is  passive.  The  one  is  possessed  by  the 
inspirations  of  his  own  genius,  the  other  by  the  inspirations  of  a  genius 
not  his  own.  The  Player,  like  the  Composer,  is  active.  The  one 
exerts  himself  to  put  his  conceptions  into  a  communicable  form ;  the 
other  charges  himself  with  the  office  of  conveying  them,  through 
that  form,  to  the  world.  The  composing  and  executive  faculties  are 
quite  distinct.  A  great  composer  is  often  an  ineffective  player  ;  while 
many  a  leading  player,  with  all  the  requisite  knowledge  and  study,  is 
incapable  of  composing  good  music. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  drama.  The  great  actors  are  seldom 
great  dramatists ;  neither  Garrick  nor  any  of  the  Keans  or  Kembles 
have  been  famous  authors.  The  great  dramatic  authors  in  their  turn 
have  usually  been  but  mediocre  before  the  foot-lights.  Shakspeare 
himself,  if  we  may  trust  tradition,  was  not  more  than  respectable  in 
his  great  parts. 

The  originative  faculty  is  usually  considered  more  heaven-born,  as 
it  is  certainly  far  more  rare  than  the  executive  gift.  Few  women 
have  hitherto  possessed  the  first,  numbers  have  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  the  second.  We  have  had  peerless  actresses,  but  no  female 
dramatists  of  mark.  Music  has  an  unlimited  number  of  notable 
syrens  and  lady  instrumentalists,  but  not  one  original  female  com- 
poser has  yet  made  her  appearance.  The  ladies  of  the  period,  even 
in  England,  no  doubt  write  drawing-room  ballads,  and  their  friends 
sing  them;  but  the  typical  English  ballad  —  we  do  not  speak  of 
really  fine  old  tunes,  or  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  a  few 
other  true  English  musicians, —  can  hardly  be  called  a  musical  com- 
position, even  when  warbled  in  bad  English  by  a  Patti. 

But  however  high  we  may  place  the  composer  (and  if  we  regard 
him  as  the  recreator  and  disciplinarian  of  the  emotions  we  shall 
place  him  very  high),  the  person  who  stands  between  the  composer 
and  the  audience  has  a  vast  and  direct  power  of  which  we  are  bound 
to  give  some  account. 

And  here  I  notice  the  double  function  of  music  as  an  executive 
art :  not  only  is  it  a  means  of  revealing  a  certain  order  or  succession 
of  emotion  in  the  composer's  mind,  but  it  provides  each  player  v/ith 
a  powerful  medium  of  self-revelation.  There  are  many  different  wa3^s 
of  playing  the  same  piece  of  music ;  the  conscientious  player  will 
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no  doubt  begin  by  carefully  studying  the  movement,  noting  any  p's 
or  fs,  etc.,  which  the  composer  may  have  vouchsafed  to  give  as  hints 
of  his  meaning ;  and  having  tried  to  master  the  emotional  unity  of 
the  piece,  he  will  then  —  bearing  a  few  prominent  p''s  and  f^s  in  his 
mind  —  trust  to  a  certain  infection  of  impulse  to  carry  him  through 
its  execution.  But  as  the  music  marches  and  develops  beneath  his 
fingers,  what  opportunities  there  are  for  the  expression  of  his  own 
individuality;  what  little  refinements  of  reading,  what  subtle  points, 
what  imperceptible  artifices  for  riveting  choice  turns  in  the  compo- 
sition upon  the  ear  of  the  listener !  The  great  composers  seem  to 
cast  off  all  egotism  when  they  lay  down  their  pens.  They  are  the 
generous  and  sympathetic  friends  of  those  who  interpret  them  ;  they 
will  give  them  all  reasonable  license.  "  The  music,"  each  master 
seems  to  say,  "is  yours  and  mine;  if  you  would  discover  and  share 
my  impulse  through  it,  I  would  also  discover  and  share  yours  in 
it.  I  will  bring  the  gem  and  you  shall  bring  the  light,  and  together 
we  will  set  before  the  world  the  raptures  and  mysteries  of  sound, 
wrought  through  the  golden  art  of  music  into  immortal  Tone 
Poems." 

But  although  music  is  given  to  the  player  as  a  sort  of  private  pro- 
perty, the  player  must  no  doubt  respect  the  general  outline  and 
balance  of  emotion  discoverable  upon  a  carex"ul  study  of  his  sonata  or 
solo ;  but  he  was  intended  to  interpret  its  details  for  himself,  to 
express  through  the  unalterable  elations  and  depressions  involved  in 
the  structure  of  the  music  the  various  and  subtle  degrees  of  intensity 
of  which  he  may  be  at  the  time,  or  at  any  time,  capable.  He  may 
give  infinite  inflexions  of  his  own,  delicate  treatments  in  different 
measures  of  velocity,  often  unperceived  by  the  many,  but  none  the 
less  of  infinite  importance  and  meaning  to  the  intelligent  hearer. 

In  different  hands,  then,  it  may  be  said,  the  same  piece  will  sound 
quite  difterentl}^  Then  music  has  no  fixed  significance  of  its  own 
and  is  merely  the  plaything  of  caprice,  and  the  vague  and  doubtful 
echo  of  emotion?  Not  so.  Every  piece  of  music  worthy  of  the 
name  has  a  fixed  progression  and  completeness  of  emotion,  but 
within  its  outlines  it  also  possesses  an  elastic  quality  and  a  power  of 
expressional  variety  which  helps  it  to  combine  and  cling  about  each 
new  executant  as  though  made  for  him  alone.  The  player  thus 
discovers  in  his  music  not  only  the  emotional  scheme  and  conception 
of  the  composer,  but  also  congenial  elements,  which  he  appropriates 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  which  constitute  that  striking  bond  of 
momentary  sympathy  which  exists  so  strangely  between  fine  singers 
or  soloists  and  their  audiences. 

But  may  I  here  observe,  that  substantially  there  is  far  less  differ- 
ence than  is  generally  supposed  between  the  "  readings  "  of  eminent 
players.  Between  M.  Charles  Halle's  and  Madame  Schumann's 
readings  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  for  instance  (and  we  select  these 
eminent  artists  as  the  opposite  poles  of  the  musical  temperament), 
there  is  the  same  kind  of  difference  as  we  might  notice  between  Mrs. 
Glyn's  and  Mrs.  Kemble's  readings  of  a  scene  in  Shakspeare,  or 
between  Mr.  Phelps's  and  M.  Fechter's  impersonations  of  Hamlet. 
Difference  of  minute  inflexions  and  variety  of  inflexions  —  difference 
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of  degrees  in  the  intensity  or  velocity  of  the  emotion  traversed ;  but 
substantially  each  would  be  found  to  preserve  the  same  general 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  sections  are  intended 
to  march.  Here  and  there  a  dispute  would  arise ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
good  reader  or  actor  does  exactly  what  the  performer  ought  to  do.  In 
the  first  place,  he  carefully  studies  the  meaning  of  his  author ;  and  in 
the  second,  he  allows  his  own  individuality  free  play,  in  flowing  period 
and  subtle  rendering  within  the  elastic  limits  always  characteristic 
of  a  highly  emotional  work  of  art. 

The  best  executive  musician,  then,  is  he  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  his  composer's  thought,  and  who,  in  expressing  that  thought 
to  others,  allows  his  own  individuality  to  pierce  freely,  as  every  man 
must  do  who  has  not  only  learned  by  rote,  but  really  assimilated 
what  he  comes  forward  to  reproduce.  To  the  above  definition  of 
what  an  executant  should  be,  every  other  description  of  what 
executants  are  can  be  easily  referred.  Executants  are  of  six 
kinds : — 

1.  Those  who  study  the  composer  and  also  express  themselves. 

2.  Those  who  express  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  composer. 

3.  Those  who  express  the  composer,  without  regard  to  themselves. 

4.  Those  who  caricature  both. 

5.  Those  who  express  other  people's  views  of  the  composition. 

6.  The  dullards,  who  express  nothing. 

It  would  be  very  tempting  indeed  to  dilate  upon  these  six  classes. 
We  can  only  afford  to  enumerate  them,  and  pass  on. 

Soloists. 

The  life  of  a  successful  singer  or  an  illustrious  instrumentalist  is 
full  of  peril  —  peril  to  virtue,  peril  to  art,  peril  to  society ;  and  this 
not  owing  at  all  to  the  exigencies  of  the  executive  gift  in  itself,  but 
entirely  owing  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  artist  from  without. 
There  need  be  nothing  in  the  life-work  of  a  great  prima-donna  to 
demoralise  any  more  than  in  the  life-work  of  any  other  gifted  and 
industrious  woman.  There  are  great  operas  which  are  calculated  to 
ennoble  while  they  delight;  there  are  songs  which  stir  within  us 
the  finest  impulses ;  there  are  characters  to  be  impersonated  on  the 
operatic  stage  which  not  only  do  not  shock  decency,  but  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  and  most  generous  sentiment.  There  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  others  of  an  unmoral  description,  perfectly  harmless,  and 
calculated  to  produce  the  utmost  enjoyment.  Given  a  right  selection 
of  songs  —  given  a  course  of  operas  dealing,  if  you  will,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  crime  and  a  fair  instalment  of  horrors,  but  so  treated  as 
to  be  effective  in  result  without  being  immoral  in  tendency  (and  the 
greatest  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Beethoven  satisfy  both  these 
conditions) ;  given  to  the  singer  good  remuneration,  and,  above  all, 
sufficient  repose  ;  given  some  choice  of  congenial  subjects;  given  a 
sphere  of  wholesome  activity,  and,  lastly,  given  a  recognised  and  an 
honorable  social  position,  and  all  special  peril  to  personal  virtue 
immediately  ceases.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  a  certain  physical 
exhaustion    which   must    accompany    any   highly-sustained    effort    of 
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mind  or  body  is  especially  deleterious  in  the  case  of  a  musician. 
Exertion  need  not  produce  disease.  People  were  intended  to  exert 
themselves.  Does  the  Parliamentary  orator  speak  for  four  hours 
without  fatigue .''  Does  the  medical  man  see  one  hundred  patients  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  without  severe  mental  tension .''  Does  a  • 
judge  deliver  his  charges  without  a  similar  effort?  Does  the  author 
compose  without  highly-wrought  and  sustained  attention,  practised 
advisedly,  and  without  necessary  injury  to  his  brain,  or  stomach,  or 
moral  equilibrium  ?  Let  us  settle  it  in  our  minds  there  is  nothing 
demoralising  in  deliberately  and  for  a  definite  art  purpose,  putting 
oneself  or  others  through  the  experience  of  a  highly-strung  series  of 
emotions.  It  is  even  a  good  and  healthy  function  of  art  to  raise  our 
feelings  at  times  to  their  highest  pitch  of  intensity.  It  is  part  of  a 
right  system  of  discipline,  calculated  to  bring  the  emotions  into  high 
condition  and  healthy  activity,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  good  state  of 
repair.  The  body  is  intended  and  fitted  to  bear  at  times  an  extreme 
tension  of  its  muscles.  The  professional  athlete  knows  this,  and 
when  he  is  rubbed  down  and  rolled  up  in  his  hot  blanket  after  violent 
exercise,  he  is  not  alarmed  at  feeling  himself  going  off  into  a  profound 
sleep  through  sheer  exhaustion  ;  for  he  knows  that  such  systematic 
exertion  and  exhaustion  must  be  undergone  in  order  to  raise  his 
physique  into  its  highest  state  of  health  and  power. 

Well,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  life  and  health  of  the  emotions 
are  exactly  similar ;  and  these  laws  prescribe  steady  exercise,  rest, 
recreation,  and  sometimes  extreme  tension.  In  itself,  we  repeat,  the 
habitual  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  emotions,  as,  for  example,  in 
music  or  acting,  is  not  the  ruin  of,  but  the  very  essence  of,  moral 
health.  It  is  the  kind  of  conditions  imposed  upon  our  musical  artists 
not  by  their  art,  but  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  by  the  thought- 
less, extravagant,  indolent,  and  often  immoral  demands  of  a  public 
that  has  little  musical  education,  and  that  little  bad,  which  hurries 
nine-tenths  of  all  our  gifted  executants  to  a  premature  grave.  The 
cantatrice  should  be  allowed  to  unfold  her  aspirations  in  noble  music  ; 
but  she  has  the  misfortune  to  have  half  an  octave  more  than  other 
singers,  and  so  bad  and  flimsy  songs  must  be  chosen,  or  noble  songs 
must  be  spoiled,  for  the  sake  of  an  upper  C,  E,  or  G.  The  public  go 
mad,  not  about  the  superb  trio  in  William  Tell  (for  example),  but  for 
the  one  bar  in  which  the  tenor  has  to  come  out  with  a  high  chest-note. . 
Can  anything  be  more  sadly  indicative  of  the  low  musical  feeling  of 
the  British  public  than  the  way  in  which  Mademoiselle  Carlotta  Patti 
was  run  after  for  her  head-notes,  and  Herr  Wachtel  for  his  chest-notes  ? 
These  excessive  calisthenic  and  gymnastic  explosions  are  the  degrada- 
tion of  taste  and  the  ruin  of  many  an  incomparable  voice. 

Again  :  has  a  musician  no  private  taste,  no  feeling,  no  love  for  good 
music .''  Possibly  he  may  have  ;  but  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Composers 
give  him  ;^5  to  sing  their  trash  ;  publishers  bribe  even  good  com- 
posers to  write  the  kind  of  stuff  the  public  have  been  fooled  into 
applauding.  That  is  one,  and  not  the  only,  chronic  complaint  from 
which  music  in  England  is  suffering  at  present. 

There  are  hundreds  of  magnificent  songs  of  Schubert,  of  Beethoven 
and  Schumann  \  but  these  composers,  who  had  but  few  bank-notes  to 
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spare  during  their  lifetime,  have  unfortunately  left  no  money  to  pay 
singers  after  their  death.  The  public  do  not  hear  numbers  of  the 
best  songs  that  exist.  One  or  two  perhaps  emerge.  "  Adelaide  "  for 
ever  !  and  what  other  song  by  Beethoven  does  a  certain  eminent  tenor 
habitually  sing  ?  And  what  songs  does  he  generally  sing,  and  why  ? 
There  are  a  good  many  first-rate  English  ballads.  Thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  bold  and  conscientious  singers,  we  occasionally 
hear  some  of  them.  But  are  the  English  ballads  most  commonly 
sung  at  concerts  selected  for  their  merit?  Why  are  they  sung?  The 
truth  had  better  be  told :  they  are  sung  because  they  are  paid  for,  and 
they  are  clapped  and  puffed  by  people  who  ought  to  know  better ;  and 
who  do  know  better,  but  who  are  paid  to  pocket  their  conscience,  and 
applaud  what  they  know  to  be  meaningless  trash.  How  are  singers 
to  fulfil  the  first  simple  duty  they  owe  to  their  art,  and  sing  good 
music,  when  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  make  them  stoop  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  their  noble  gifts,  or  starve  ? 

Again  :  there  is  the  peril  of  over-wrought  powers.  When  the  mind, 
through  excessive  artistic  excitement,  "like  a  jarred  pendulum, 
retains  only  its  motion,  not  its  power,"  then  absolute  repose  is  wanted  ; 
all  may  have  been  within  the  bounds  of  healthful  though  intense 
excitation.  It  is  not  that  we  complain  of —  not  the  excitement  of 
singing  and  playing,  but  the  want  of  rest  which  follows  it.  After 
(let  us  say)  an  opera  of  M.  Wagner,  where  the  screeching  has  been 
intense,  and  the  crises  almost  constant  for  some  hours,  the  prima- 
donna  must  have  rest ;  no  stormy  rehearsal  next  morning,  no 
fatiguing  opera  the  next  night.  One  or  two  great  sustained  efforts 
during  the  week  are  sufficient.  But  let  any  one  glance  at  the  pro- 
gramme which  a  favorite  singer  is  expected  to  carry  out  day  and 
night,  at  opera  and  concert,  during  the  season.  No  flesh  and  blood 
can  stand  such  an  ordeal.  Chronic  exhaustion  begins  to  set  in  ;  and 
exhaustion  is  not  met  by  rest,  but  by  stimulants  —  it  must  be  so; 
and  then  more  exhaustion  is  met  by  more  stimulants,  and  what 
becomes  of  healthly  emotional  activity  and  emotional  discipline? 
Mind  and  body  are  unhinged.  The  artist's  health  suffers,  the  artist's 
voice  suffers,  and  probably  becomes  extinct  in  a  few  years.  Hence 
we  cannot  blame  popular  singers  for  asking  enormous  sums  so  long 
as  they  have  a  note  left  in  their  voices.  It  is  the  public  that  makes 
them  abuse  their  priceless  gifts  for  gold.  It  is  the  public  who  are 
content  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  fresh,  girlish  constitutions ;  and 
the  shattering  of  young,  manly  frames ;  and  the  general  wreck  of 
mind,  and  sometimes  of  morals,  through  over-fatigue,  and  over- 
excitement,  and  unhealthy  conditions  of  activity. 

But,  be  it  observed,  the  perils  above  alluded  to,  and  others  which 
this  is  hardly  the  fit  place  to  discuss  in  detail,  are  not  inseparable 
from  the  vocation  of  a  public  singer  or  solo  instrumentalist.  The 
vocation  is  simply  honorable :  it  might  and  ought  to  be  always  noble 
in  its  use  and  exercise.  How  many  esteemed  and  high-minded 
musicians  are  there  who  resist  the  perils  which  I  have  mentioned? 
Thank  God  there  are  many,  and  we  trust  every  year  there  will  be 
more  and  more  as  music'  in  England  becomes  more  and  more 
appreciated.     Let  music  be   recognised   here   as   in  Germany,  as   a 
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thing  of  reason  and  a  thing  of  morals  as  well  as  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  emotion,  and  the  public  will  cease  to  look  upon  musicians  as 
mere  purveyors  of  pleasure.  We  should  not  encourage  singers  to 
wear  themselves  out ;  should  not  clamor  for  incessant  encores,  which 
utterly  ruin  the  balance  of  a  sustained  work  of  art,  and  we  should 
remember  that  the  gifted  persons  who  delight  us  are  made  of  flesli 
and  blood  like  ourselves,  that  they  have  human  hearts,  and  passions, 
and  trials,  and  are  often  exposed,  when  very  young  and  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  to  temptations  not  easily  resisted  even  under  favorable 
circumstances.  And  those  who  love  music  should  make  allowance 
for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  music,  and  remember  that  they 
have  families  to  keep,  and  have  fair  claims  to  be  honorably  supported 
in  the  conscientious  exercise  of  their  profession,  and  not  tempt  them 
to  make  money  by  the  degradation  of  art  to  the  ruin  of  their  own 
moral  sense  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  taste.  I  honor  the 
musical  profession  ;  but  I  declare  that  musical  taste  in  England  is 
degraded  and  kept  low  by  jealousy  and  time-serving,  and  that  musical 
criticism  is  so  gagged,  and  prejudiced,  and  corrupt  that  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  right  principles  prevail,  seem  too  often  led  by 
their  interest  rather  than  their  duty.  When  it  comes  to  judging  a 
new  composer,  the  truth  is  not  told,  or  only  half-told ;  when  a  new 
player  is  allowed  to  appear,  his  success  depends  not  upon  his  merits, 
but  upon  his  friends ;  and  while  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  entirely  to 
quell  first-class  merit,  second-class  merit  is  constantly  ignored,  and 
many  sound  English  musicians  are  often  compelled  to  stand  aside  and 
see  their  places  taken  by  young  quacks  or  foreigners  inferior  to  them- 
selves. No  one  wishes  to  deny  the  supreme  merit  of  artists  like  M. 
Joachim  or  Madame  Schumann,  and  none  but  the  interested  or  the 
envious  can  grudge  them  their  distinguished  popularity;  but  in 
England,  when  a  foreigner  and  an  English  artist  are  of  equal  merit, 
the  English  artist  ought  to  receive  at  least  an  equal  share  of  support 
from  the  public  and  the  press.  But  he  never  does.  He  never  gets 
a  fair  chance ;  and  why }  because  the  employers  of  musical  talent  in 
this  country  pander  to  the  appetite  for  everything  that  is  foreign  ; 
because  they  keep  down  the  development  of  English  talent  in  order 
to  gain  an  easy  reputation  in  accordance  with  established  prejudices 
by  constantly  bringing  over  players  and  singers  from  abroad  whose 
chief  merits  seem  to  consist  in  long  hair  and  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
musician,  especially  an  English  musician,  in  England  to  be  true 
to  his  own  interests  and  to  the  interests  of  his  art ;  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  be  true  to  his  conscience  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession '; 
but  he  may  receive  some  small  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  this 
last  difficulty  at  least  is  one  which  he  shares  with  every  man  in  every 
profession,  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  a  difficulty  inherent  in  his 
art,  neither  is  it  altogether  insurmountable. 

Orchestral  Players. 

I  am  not  writing  a  dissertation  upon    "Music  in  England,"    and 
although   I   have  allowed  myself  in  this  article  to  take  a  sidelong 
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glance  at  that  important  question,  I  am  not  bound  here  to  discuss 
English  musicians  in  particular,  whether  composers  or  players. 
Much  might  be  said  about  musical  taste  in  the  provinces ;  our  system 
of  pianoforte  instruction,  which  is  in  fact  that  branch  of  the  musical 
profession  to  which  a  large  majority  of  our  musicians  owe  their 
incomes ;  our  organists,  and  our  orchestral  players,  and  choral 
singers.  To  follow  out  such  a  programme  in  detail  would  lead  me 
beyond  my  present  limits.  I  am  dealing  simply  with  the  general 
moral  tendencies  of  executive  art,  and  as  that  divides  itself  naturally 
into  solo  playing  and  cabinet  playingj  such  as  the  playing  of  quartett 
music,  and  orchestral  playing,  or  the  performance  of  full  instrumental 
scores,  a  few  words  upon  the  morals  of  the  orchestra  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  treated  of  cabinet  music,  and  as  from  the 
quasi-solo  position  of  cabinet  players  a  good  deal  which  has  been 
said  about  solo-players  applies  to  them,  I  shall  not  here  dwell  upon 
them,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  orchestral  player. 

The  orchestral  player,  if  he  knows  his  business,  will  deny  himself 
the  luxury  of  expressing  too  much  of  himself,  yet  is  he  not  therefore 
a  machine.  Through  the  medium  of  the  conductor,  whose  inspira- 
tion trickles  to  him  by  a  kind  of  magnetism  from  that  electric  wand, 
he,  too,  realises  the  music  in  its  double  capacity  of  expressing  the 
composer's  thought  and  the  conductor's  private  reading  or  expression 
of  that  thought.  But  the  conductor  is  now  in  the  place  of  the 
soloist :  his  instrument  is  the  orchestra,  but  that  instrument  is  not  a 
machine.  You  may  imagine,  if  you  please,  a  number  of  instruments 
worked  by  machinery ;  they  may  play  a  movement  accurately  with 
all  its  p''s  and  fs,  but  that  will  not  be  an  orchestral  rendering  of 
the  work.  It  will  be  like  the  grinding  of  a  barrel-organ,  and  that 
is  all  —  no  life,  no  emotion,  no  mind.  Catgut,  wooden  tubes,  ham- 
mering of  calf-skins,  and  fatal  explosion  of  brazen  serpents,  all  this 
you  shall  accomplish  with  cunning  mechanism ;  more  than  this  you 
shall  not.  Therefore  the  mind  and  the  heart  and  the  skill  of  a 
man  shall  be  required  in  every  member  of  an  orchestra.  To  the 
eye  of  an  uninitiated  spectator  that  uniform  drawing  up  and  down 
of  bows  all  in  the  same  direction  and  all  at  once  —  that  simultaneous 
blare  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  flute-notes  sounded  instantly  at  the 
call  of  the  magic  wand,  may  seem  like  human  mechanism,  but  it  is 
not :  it  is  Sympathy.  The  individuality  of  each  player  may  indeed  be 
merged  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  unity  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  but  it  is  a  unity  with  which  he  is  in  electric  accord,  and  to 
which  he  brings  spontaneously  the  faculties  of  personal  appreciation 
and  individual  skill.  Let  no  one  say  that  orchestral  work  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  good  musical  artist.  The  very  delays  and  vexations 
of  rehearsal  often  unfold  new  turns  and  critical  points  in  a  great 
work  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  The  position  and  use 
of  the  other  instruments  is  better  realised  by  one  who  is  playing  in 
the  orchestra  than  by  any  one  else.  The  fact  of  the  drums  being 
close  behind  you  will  sometimes  rivet  your  attention,  unpleasantly 
perhaps,  upon  the  way  in  which  but  two  notes  are  made  to  produce 
the   illusive   but   beautiful  effect   of    several   repeating   the   leading 
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subject,  as  in  the  opening  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Lohgesang. 
The  tenor  dose  beside  you  forces  a  phrase  upon  your  ear,  the  ghost 
of  which,  or  a  fragment  of  which,  may  be  just  suggested  again  by 
a  distant  flute  a  line  or  two  further  on.  You  cannot  miss  the 
author's  intention.  Of  course  it  is  not  impossible,  but  it  is  not  easy 
for  any  one  who  has  not  played  a  violin  or  some  other  prominent 
instrument  in  such  works  as  Beethoven's  C  minor,  or  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  played  it  often,  to  realise  the  reasons  why  certain 
passages  are  given  to  the  tenors  rather  than  to  the  violoncellos  ;  why 
some  notes  are  reinforced  by  the  double-bass  while  some  are  left  to 
the  violoncellos ;  why  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  drum  is  broken  here 
or  completed  there.  A  great  deal  no  doubt  can  be  done  by  reading 
a  full  score  without  an  orchestra.  Some  kind,  and  a  very  good 
kind  of  appreciation  may  be  formed  of  an  orchestral  work  from  a 
pianoforte  score,  especially  if  it  be  arranged  for  four  hands.  For 
perfect  enjoyment  again  let  a  person  study  his  score  at  home,  and 
then  taking  his  seat  in  a  favorable  position,  not  too  near  the 
orchestra,  with  his  score  marked  for  reference  at  certain  points 
rather  than  steady  perusal,  let  him  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the 
emotional  development  of  the  work  with  a  full  and  foregone  appre- 
ciation of  its  intellectual  form.  But  still  if  you  really  want  to  discover 
the  technical  mysteries  of  the  orchestration  you  must  get  inside 
and  look  more  closely  at  the  astonishing  works;  nay,  you  must 
become  one  of  the  works,  you  must  take  an  instrument  and  plod 
away  in  the  orchestra  yourself.  When  you  have  tried  that,  you  will 
begin  to  understand  why  so  few  people  succeed  in  writing  well  for 
an  orchestra.  How  easy  it  is  to  mistake  a  tenor  for  a  'cello  effect, 
or  to  give  a  phrase  to  the  clarinet  when  the  texture  or  consistency 
of  the  harmony  would  be  best  consulted  by  the  thinner,  sweeter, 
but  equally  incisive  oboe.  There  is  therefore  in  the  orchestra  inces- 
sant work  for  the  player's  mind  ;  and  as  he  is  also  greatly  privileged 
in  constantly  assisting  in  the  production  of  the  great  masterpieces, 
what  opportunities  for  the  culture  and  discipline  of  the  emotional 
regions  of  the  soul  are  his!  When  he  opens  his  part  of  the 
"  Italian  "  or  "  Scotch  Symphony,"  or  plunges  into  the  "  Fidelio," 
what  a  magnificent  panorama  of  emotion  opens  out  before  him ! 
But  it  is  no  unreal  spectacle.  Like  Ulysses,  who  was  a  part  of  all 
he  saw,  he  is  a  part  of  all  he  hears ;  shall  not  something  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  great  composers  with  whose  works  he  is  constantly 
identifying  himself,  pass  into  him  as  the  reward  of  his  enthusiasm, 
his  docility,  and  his  self-immolation  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  taking  a  visionary  and  somewhat  ideal 
view  of  orchestral  playing.  No  doubt  we  are  dealing  with  the 
essence  of  the  thing  itself —  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  should  be.  Practi- 
cally as  it  is,  the  vocation  of  the  orchestral  player  has  many  draw- 
backs. The  weary  and  incessant  repetition  of  what  he  knows  for  the 
sake  of  other  players  who  do  not  know  their  parts,  the  constant 
thwarting  of  the  gifted  players  by  the  stolid  ones,  and  the  wearying 
tension  of  long  and  harrowing  rehearsals  under  conductors  who  do 
not  know  their  own  minds,  or  who  cannot  impart  what  they  do  know 
to  the  players,  or  who  are  so  irritable,  cantankerous,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  so  vexatiously  exacting,  as  to  destroy  every  particle  of  pleasure 
or  sympathy  with  their  work  in  the  breasts  of  the  executants  at  the 
very  moment  when  these  qualities  are  most  indispensable  to  the 
execution  of  the  music.  All  this  belongs  to  the  region  of  hard  facts. 
Then  there  is  the  cheerless  musical  wear  and  tear  of  regular  orchestral 
life.  The  pantomime  music,  not  in  moderation  and  once  in  a  way, 
but  every  night  all  through  a  protracted  season ;  for  we  are  afraid  to 
say  how  long  the  pantomime  goes  on  after  the  departure  of  that 
inveterate  bore,  old  Father  Christmas.  Then  really  excellent  players 
are  occasionally  subjected  to  the  demoniac  influences  of  that  rhythmic 
purgatory  known  as  the  quadrille  band  ;  or  the  humbler  violinists 
are  to  be  met  with,  accompanied  by  a  harpist  and  cornet-a-piston, 
making  what  is  commonly  understood  to  be  music  for  the  dancers  in 
"marble  halls,"  or  anywhere  else,  it  matters  little  enough  to  them. 
Shall  we  blame  them  if  they  look  upon  such  work  as  mere  mechanical 
grind  —  as  the  omnibus-horse  looks  upon  his  journey  to  the  city  and 
home  again  —  a  performance  inevitable,  indeed,  but  highly  objection- 
able, and  not  to  be  borne  save  for  the  sake  of  the  feed  at  the  end  ? 
Then  the  low  salaries  of  many  orchestral  players,  the  small  prospect 
of  a  slow  rise,  and  the  still  smaller  chance  of  ever  becoming  a  leader 
in  any  orchestra  worth  leading.  Then  there  is  the  weariness  and 
disgust  of  your  efficient  hands  at  seeing  themselves  kept  out  of  their 
right  places  by  old,  incompetent  players.  On  the  Continent  wise 
provisions  are  made,  and  retiring  pensions  provided  by  Government, 
or  there  are  special  societies  for  superannuated  musicians.  Every 
man  in  the  orchestra  knows  that  he  will  have  to  retire  when  his  hand 
begins  to  lose  its  cunning  ;  in  his  old  age  he  is  honorably  supported, 
as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  his  place  is  filled  up  b"y  an  efiicient  substi- 
tute. Art  does  not  suffer,  the  public  does  not  suffer,  the  interests  of 
music  are  not  jobbed,  and  no  one  is  the  worse.  But  in  England  the 
Government  treats  music  with  a  supercilious  smile,  and  with  the  most 
undisguised  stinginess  ;  as  who  should  say,  "  A  fig  for  your  Bands  and 
Bear-gardens ! "  And  the  Prime  Minister  would  as  soon  think  of 
granting  pensions  to  superannuated  musicians  as  of  giving  an  annual 
banquet  in  Westminster  Hall  to  the  industrious  fraternity  of  the 
Metropolitan  Organ-grinders. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  at  what  age  a  man  gets  past  his  work, 
but  the  conductor  of  every  orchestra  knows  very  well  who  it  is  that 
mars  the  whole,  and  whether  it  be  from  age  or  incompetence ;  and  it 
is  quite  notorious  that  whatever  inferiority  there  is  in  our  leading 
orchestras  in  comparison  with  leading  continental  orchestras,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  conductor  in  England  cannot  very 
easily  get  rid  of  men  who  have  grown  infirm  in  their  places,  and  who 
would  have  retired  long  ago  from  any  foreign  orchestra  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  underrate  the  value  of  veteran  experience 
and  steadiness,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  muscles  will 
stiffen,  and  the  ear  and  eye  will  grow  dull,  and  that  many  a  man 
whose  brain  is  still  active,  and  whose  faculties  are  otherwise  unim- 
paired, may  become  through  mere  want  of  flexibility  and  feebleness 
of  nerve,  unfit  for  efficient  work  in  the  orchestra.     We  repeat  emphati- 
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cally,  it  is  impossible,  with  so  many  still  splendid  old  players  before 
the  public,  to  say  when  age  means  infirmity  ;  and  when  we  think  of 
the  prodigies  of  military  valor,  forensic  ability,  literary  and  artistic 
power,  which  we  have  witnessed  within  the  last  few  years  ;  when  we 
recollect  that  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
have  but  lately  passed  away ;  that  Thomas  Carlyle  is  still  with  us  ; 
that  M.  Victor  Hugo  but  lately  published  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
eloquent  apostrophes  to  Liberty ;  that  Sir  E.  Landseer  continues  to 
paint  his  best  pictures  ;  that  M.  Auber  still  composes  operas ;  that 
General  Garibaldi  is  ready  once  more  to  draw  the  sword  ;  that  even 
the  Pope  feels  equal  to  an  CEcumenical  Council  ;  and  that  the  aged 
monarch  of  Prussia,  in  company  with  the  still  more  aged  Von  Moltke, 
is  at  this  moment  leading  his  troops  to  victory  against  what  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  military  nation  in  the  world  — 
when  we  remember  a  few  of  such  facts,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  nineteenth  century  is  emphatically  the  triumphant  Era  of 
Old  Age. 

Culture,  Morality,  and  Longevity. 

That  musicians  are  commonly  devoid  of  culture  is  an  assertion 
only  half  true.  The  culture  of  ideas  they  may  or  may  not  possess  — 
the  culture  of  emotion  the  true  musician  has  in  a  degree  incomparably 
greater  than  the  numbers  of  self-satisfied  .flaneurs^  who  talk  the 
common  slang  about  culture,  can  believe  or  understand. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  classes  of  musicians,  as  there  are 
classes  of  lawyers,  and  classes  of  painters.  There  are  pettifoggers, 
for  whom  no  job  is  too  dishonorable,  and  there  are  law  lords  and 
incorruptible  judges  of  the  realm ;  there  are  sign-board  manufac- 
turers and  servile  tricksters,  and  copyists,  who  may  call  themselves 
painters,  and  there  are  Holman  Hunts  and  Tademas ;  and  so  there 
are  drunken  fiddlers  and  Joachims,  low  ballad  writers  and  Men- 
delssolins. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  ordinary  musician  is  likely  to 
be  less  cultured  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  than  a  good 
painter,  and  probably,  as  a  rule,  the  executive  musicians,  as  a  class  of 
thoughtful  and  well-read  men,  rank  below  the  Artist-world ;  and 
for  this  reason: — They  have  not  so  much  time  for  reading  and 
thinking. 

A  pianforte  teacher  gives  lessons  all  day  long;  an  orchestral 
player  must  practise  incessantly,  so  must  the  solo  player.  It  may  be 
replied,  so  must  the  artist  paint  incessantly.  True  ;  but  practising  on 
an  instrument  to  keep  the  fingers  well  "  in,"  or  to  master  difficult 
passages,  is  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  painting  is  not.  The 
practice  of  musical  mechanism  is  not  intellectual  —  it  does  not  nourish 
the  brain  or  feed  the  heart,  it  does  not  even  leave  the  mind  at  liberty 
to  think  —  it  chokes  everything  but  its  own  development,  and  that  is 
merely  physical  development.  But  as  the  painter  works  on,  every 
stroke  of  the  brush  is  not  only  a  mechanical  action  (and  that  not  a 
severe  or  exhausting  one)  but  a  thought  or  an  emotion  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  emotions  he  experiences  should  riot  clothe  them- 
selves with  definite  trains  of  definite  ideas  —  they  are  nearly  certain 
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to  do  so  —  he  will  think  when  he  paints  alone  ;  he  can  also  conv-erse 
while  painting ;  all  his  manual  labor  is  inseparably  connected  with 
intellectual,  imaginative,  or  emotional  processes.  The  musician's 
strict  exercise,  which,  after  all,  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time, 
admits  of  very  little  intellect,  imagination,  or  emotion.  It  requires 
industry,  perception,  and  nerve ;  in  short,  because  it  is  more 
mechanical  it  is  therefore  less  refining  and  elevating.  And  this  is 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  moral  effects  of  his  essential 
training  upon  the  Executive  Musician. 

Of  course  good  people  who  think  music  and  the  drama  necessarily 
wicked,  must  be  respected,  but  cannot  be  reasoned  with.  However, 
it  is  hardly  fair  not  to  recognise  in  society  an  under-current  of  belief 
that  executive  musicians  are  less  distinguished  for  morality  than  their 
neighbors.  The  belief  may  not  be  quite  unfounded,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, most  unfair.  Inspect  closely  any  class  of  persons,  and  atten- 
tion to  morals  will  not  appear  to  be  one  of  its  strong  points.  But 
some  classes  fail  more  publicly  than  others.  The  executive  musician 
is  always  before  the  world,  and  as  a  consequence  his  private  life  is 
more  frequently  and  rudely  handled  than  other  people's.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  fewer  outward  inducements  to  be  moral, 
and  more  temptations  to  be  the  reverse  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  men 
in  other  professions.  One  of  his  disadvantages  consists  in  the  com- 
parative indifference  of  the  public  to  his  morals.  There  have  been 
cases  in  England  within  the  last  few  years  of  great  solo  players 
excluded  from  public  engagements  owing  to  a  momentary  sentiment 
of  indignant  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  received  back  to 
favor  only  a  few  months  after  some  more  than  usually  glaring  violation 
of  morals.  Others  have  left  this  moral  country  hurriedly,  and  under 
a  cloud,  and  been  rapturously  welcomed  back  in  London  in  the  fol- 
lowing season.  So  long  as  the  virtuoso  plays  well  the  public  seem 
willing  to  condone  his  offences  more  easily  than  those  of  any  other 
professional  man,  and  for  this  obvious  reason  —  the  public  feels  no 
direct  interest  in  his  morality.  An  intemperate  doctor  may  poison 
you,  a  dishonest  lawyer  may  cheat  you ;  but  a  musician  may  be  both 
intemperate  and  dishonest,  and  yet  may  play  superbly,  which  means 
that  apart  from  morality  he  may  have  a  fine  perception  of  the  functions 
of  musical  sound,  and  a  delicate  executive  gift  in  expressing  the  subtle 
atmospheres  of  the  soul.  That  intemperance  will  end  by  impairing 
his  powers,  that  even  while  occasionally  stimulating  them  to  high 
achievements,  it  will  destroy  the  fine  balance  and  natural  healthy 
force  of  the  emotions  themselves,  this  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  and, 
indeed,  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  lamentable  cases  in 
point.  That  dishonesty  will  make  the  musician  sadly  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  art  when  opposed  to  his  own,  that  he  will  be  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  use  of  his  gifts,  and  unconscientious  in  music  as  in  other 
things,  this  we  might  fairly  expect,  and  it  is,  unhappily,  a  matter  of 
daily  notoriety ;  but  the  public  who  hears  what  he  is,  and  what  he  can 
do,  does  not  much  trouble  itself  with  what  he  might  be  ;  and  it  is  just 
this  public  apathy  which  destroys  one  very  common  incentive  to 
external  morality  by  removing  the  pressure  put.  upon  a  man  from 
without  to  lead  a  respectable  life. 
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What  is  here  said  of  the  male  portion  of  the  musical  community 
is  equally  true  of  the  female  portion.  As  a  rule,  women  have  been 
far  more  valued  by  society  for  their  personal  virtue  than  for  their 
gifts ;  and  as  an  eminent  writer  has  observed,  society  condones  in 
men  certain  offences  which  it  deems  almost  unpardonable  in  women, 
because  it  values  men,  and  needs  them  for  their  intellectual,  imagina- 
tive, or  administrative  powers  quite  independently  of  their  morals  ; 
but  when  women  come  before  the  world  as  possessed  of  gifts  which 
cause  them  to  be  valued  apart  from  their  virtue,  like  the  sterner  sex, 
society  shows  a  disposition  to  extend  to  them  the  same  weak  indul- 
gence it  gives  so  freely  and  so  selfishly  to  mankind. 

Again,  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  work  alluded  to  some  para- 
graphs back,  oppose  special  and  often  very  great  obstacles  to  virtue. 
But  to  say  that  executive  musical  art  has  a  tendency  to  demoralise, 
or  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  executive  musicians  as 
a  class  are  worse  than  other  people,  is  either  the  assertion  of  one  who 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  them  or  their  art,  or  who  knowing  them, 
is  guilty  of  pronouncing  a  cruel  and  unjust  libel  upon  both.  Together 
with  a  sprinkling  of  very  distinguished  vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
from  other  countries,  a  large  number  of  very  low-class  foreigners, 
with  foreign  habits  and  very  foreign  morals,  have  unhappily  taken  up 
their  abode  in  England.  They  announce  themselves  as  professors  of 
music,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  people  of  limited  information  and 
intelligence  are  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  visiting  the  irregularities  of 
these  unwelcome  strangers  upon  the  whole  of  the  musical  profession. 
In  defence  of  music  in  general,  and  to  the  honor  of  English  musicians 
in  particular,  be  it  said  that  whoever  will  think  of  the  most  prominent 
English  singers  and  players  now  before  the  public  will  have  to  recall 
the  names  of  a  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women  who  have 
led  laborious  and  honorable  lives,  and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  an  ever-widening  circle  of  friends. 

But  if  we  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  world  of  Executants  to  the 
world  of  Composers,  one  fact  must  strike  us  —  that  not  only  were  the 
great  composers  as  a  rule  not  addicted  to  the  excesses  which  some 
would  have  us  believe  almost  inseparable,  from  a  musical  tempera- 
ment, but  they  appear  to  have  been  singularly  free  from  them,  and 
free  from  them  almost  in  proportion  to  their  musical  greatness. 
Without  asserting  that  every  portion  of  a  man's  work  is  always  a  true 
index  of  his  character,  it  is,  nevertheless,  noteworthy  that  so  many 
great  composers  have  been  men  whose  emotions  were  so  severely 
disciplined,  and  whose  lives  were  so  well  regulated  that  they  stand  out 
as  examples  not  only  of  steady  and  indefatigable  workers,  but  also  of 
high-minded  moral  and  even  religious  men. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  constant  emotional  excitement  of  a  com- 
poser's life  is  calculated  to  impair  his  health  and  bring  him  to  an 
early  grave.  His  profession,  rightly  exercised,  does  not  lead  to  the 
unbalanced  excitement  of  sensuous  emotions,  which  is  certainly 
highly  prejudicial  to  both  moral  and  physical  health  —  but  to  the 
orderly  education  and  discipline  of  emotion,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

This   consideration   may   help   to   explain   not    only   the    settled 
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principle  and  moral  impulse,  but  also  the  longevity  of  so  many  great 
composers. 

The  early  Italian  masters  became  great  chiefly  through  their 
sacred  music ;  and  while  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of 
composing  for  the  church  makes  a  man  holy,  we  cannot  deny  to  these 
men  as  a  class  a  great  deal  of  exalted  and  often  mystical  religious 
fervor.  Unhappily,  this  quality  does  not  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  an  occasional  laxity  of  morals,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
deplored  ;  but  in  judging  the  men  we  must  think  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the 
loose  state  of  morals  which  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  seems  at 
certain  epochs  to  have  been  all  but  universal.  We  shall  then  see 
that  the  composers  were  no  worse  than  their  neighbors,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  to  find  how  often  they  actually  rose  superior  to  the 
moral  level  of  their  age  and  country. 

Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who  was  born  in  Sicily  in  1649,  ^^'^'^s  one 
of  the  most  industrious  composers  that  ever  lived.  He  discharged 
for  many  years  the  functions  of  Royal  Chapel  Master  at  Naples  ;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  Neapolitans  con- 
sisted in  his  gratuitous  and  indefatigable  labors  as  music-master  in  a 
large  charity  school  known  under  the  name  of  "Jesus  Christ's  Poor 
of  Loretto."     He  was  universally  respected. 

Marcello,  born  at  Venice,  1686,  underwent  what  some  persons 
would  call  a  regular  conversion.  As  he  was  hearing  mass  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  the  pavement  gave  way,  and  let  him 
through  into  the  vault  beneath.  This  sudden  meeting  with  the 
Dead  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  abandoned  from  that  time  forth  his"  somewhat  free  habits 
for  a  more  strict  style  of  living.  His  greatest  works  are  the  "  Psalmi  " 
and  "  Laudi  Spirituali ; "  and  his  monument  at  the  church  of  S. 
Joseph  at  Brescia,  subscribed  to  by  all  the  poets  and  musicians  of  the 
age,  bears  the  inscription,  "  Benedicto  Marcello,  patricio  Veneto, 
piissimo  philologo." 

The  gentle  Lalande,  born  in  1657,  was  much  respected  by  the 
dissolute  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  naturally  of  a  religious 
temperament,  nor  does  he'seem  to  have  been  spoiled  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Parisian  court.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  two 
beautiful  daughters,  both  of  whom  died ;  and  one  of  the  few  pious 
sentiments  recorded  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  who  had  just  lost  his 
own  son,  the  Dauphin,  was  addressed  to  the  bereaved  composer : — 
'■'■You  have  lost  two  daughters  full  of  merit ;  /have  lost  Monseigneur." 
Then,  pointing  to  the  sky,  the  king  added :  "  Lalande,  we  must  learn 
submission  to  the  will  of  God." 

Gluck,  boriT  in  17 14,  was  the  most  severe  and  conscientious  of 
men  in  his  own  vocation.  He  first  conceived  the  germs  of  those 
ideas  which,  under  Mozart,  were  destined  to  blossom  into  the  classical 
school  of  German  opera.  Notwithstanding  his  immense  popularity, 
he  made  few  friends,  but  those  few  respected  him.  Incessant_  labor 
at  length  shattered  his  naturally  robust  constitution,  and  in  his 
declining  years  he  was  unfortunately  somewhat  addicted  to  drinking; 
yet,  no  one  remembering  what  Paris  was  in  the  time  of  the  Gliickists 
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and  Piccinists,  Marmontel,  D'Alembert,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  can 
deny  that  Gliick,  in  his  best  days,  gave  a  good  example  to  the  disso- 
lute capital  of  moderation  and  self-respect. 

Of  dear  old  Sebastian  Bach,  born  at  Eisenach,  1685,  let  us  merely 
say  that  he  was  a  good  husband,  father,  and  friend ;  in  the  words  of 
his  friend  Kittell,  "he  was  an  excellent  man." 

Handel,  born  in  1685,  need  not  found  his  claim  to  religion  on  the 
number  and  sublimity  of  his  sacred  compositions  alone.  He  lived 
so  long  amongst  us  that  we  know  he  was  a  good  man.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  Lutheran  Protestant,  and- in  an  age  of  bitter  secta- 
rianism has  often  been  charged  with  lukewarmness  for  refusing  to 
define  accurately  his  religious  opinions,  and  still  more  for  refusing  to 
excommunicate  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  ; 
but  his  honor  was  unblemished,  his  personal  purity  (a  matter  in 
the  eyes  of  the  religious  world  apparently  of  less  consequence  than 
theological  opinions)  was  always  absolutely  vmquestioned,  and  his 
genuine  piety  is  thus  attested  by  his  affectionate  biographer  Hawkins  : 
"  He  was  used  to  attend  divine  service  in  his  own  parish  church  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  where,  during  the  prayers,  the  eyes  that 
at  this  instant  are  employed  in  tracing  the  faint  portrait  of  his 
excellences,  have  seen  him  on  his  knees,  expressing  by  his  looks  and 
gesticulations  the  utmost  fervor  of  devotion."  Burney  says:  "For 
several  days  before  his  death  he  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might 
breathe  his  last  upon  Good  Friday,  in  hopes,  he  said,  of  meeting  his 
good  God,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection." 
"It  so  happened,"  adds  Schoelcher,  his  exhaustive  biographer,  "that 
that  consolation  was  not  denied  him." 

Haydn,  born  in  1732,  was  naturally  of  a  most  happy  and  equable 
disposition.  For  many  years  he  bore  with  great  patience  and  fortitude 
the  society  of  a  most  uncongenial  wife  ;  and  although  in  the  decline 
of  life,  after  a  friendly  separation  had  been  effected,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  settled  upon  the  partner  of  his  sorrows,  his  relations  with 
a  certain  Mademoiselle  Boselli  are  said  to  have  been  more  than 
Platonic,  this  accusation  has  never  been  proved ;  and  certainly  no 
words  would  be  less  fit  to  describe  his  habits  of  life  at  any  time  than 
"excess"  or  "intemperance."  Whatever  may  have  been  his  weak- 
nesses, it  is  certain  that  Papa  Haydn  to  the  end  retained  a  lively 
sense  of  religion,  and  it  is  interesting  and  characteristic  of  this 
great  and  simple  man  to  know  that  he  never  began  writing  without 
inscribing  his  compositions  with  the  words  "  In  nomine  Domini,"  ■ 
and  that  whenever  he  found  it  difficult  to  compose,  he  would  resort 
to  his  rosary  in  prayer  —  a  practice  which  he  declared  was  always 
accompanied  with  the  happiest  results.  He  was  a  man  without 
ambition,  and  without  jealousy,  simply  devoted  to  his  art,  quite 
uncovetous ;  and,  until  comparatively  late  in  life,  Equally  unconscious 
of  his  own  immense  merit  and  widespread  fame. 

Cherubini,  born  at  Florence  in  1760,  for  many  years  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  French  public  by  his  steady  and 
conscientious  labors  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris. 

Spohr,  born  at  Brunswick,  1784,  and  Meyerbeer,  born  at  Berlin, 
1794,   were  both  distinguished  for  their  abstemious  and   laborious 
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lives.     The  name  of  neither  is  associated  with  excesses  of  any  kind ; 
both  were  personally  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 

Mozart,  born  in  1756,  at  Salzbourg,  was  a  man  of  the  most  singu- 
larly well-balanced  character.  His  natural  dispositions  seemed  all 
good,  and  his  affectional  instincts  all  healthy,  and  his  religious  life 
earnest  and  practical.  The  following  passage  out  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  father,  in  1782,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  man's 
excellent  simplicity  and  religious  feeling  than  pages  of  eulogy : — 

"Previous  to  our  marriage  we  had  for  some  time  past  attended  mass  together, 
as  \fell  as  confessed  and  taken  the  Holy  Communion,  and  I  found  that  I  never 
prayed  so  fervently  nor  confessed  so  piously  as  by  her  side,  and  she  felt  the  same. 
In  short,  we  are  made  for  each  other ;  and  God,  who  orders  all  things,  will  not 
forsake  us." 

Beethoven,  born  at  Bonn  1770,  was  equally  great  in  his  intellect 
and  his  affections.  How -deep  and  tender  was  that  noble  heart,  those 
know  who  have  read  his  letters  to  his  abandoned  nephew  whom  he 
commits  so  earnestly  to  "God's  holy  keeping."  There  is  no  stain 
upon  his  life.  His  integrity  was  spotless  ;  his  purity  unblemished ; 
his  generosity  boundless ;  his  affections  deep  and  lasting ;  his  piety 
simple  and  sincere.  "  To-day  happens  to  be  Sunday,"  he  writes  to 
a  friend  in  the  most  unaffected  way,  "so  I  will  quote  you  something 
out  of  the  Bible — 'See  that  3'e  love  one  another.'"  Beethoven  was 
not  only  severely  moral  and  deeply  religious,  but  he  has  this  further 
claim  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  musical  world,  that  his 
ideal  of  art  was  the  highest,  and  that  he  was  true  to  his  ideal  — 
utterly  and  disinterestedly  true  to  the  end. 

Of  Mendelssohn,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809,  jt  is  difficult  even  yet 
to  speak  without  emotion.  Many  are  still  alive  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him.  That  keen  piercing  intellect,  flashing  with  the  summer 
lightning  of  sensibility  and  wit,  that  full,  generous  heart,  that  great 
and  childlike  simplicity  of  manners,  that  sweet  humanity,  and  absolute 
devotion  to  all  that  was  true  and  noble,  coupled  with  an  instinctive 
shrinking  from  all  that  was  mean ;  that  fierce  scorn  of  a  lie, 
that  strong  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  that  gentle,  unassuming  goodness  — 
all  this,  and  more  than  this,  they  knew  who  knew  Mendelssohn. 
Those  volumes  of  priceless  letters,  and  that  life  of  him  which  some 
day  must  be  written,  will  make  him  beloved  and  honored  for  ever 
by  the  generations  yet  unborn.  Like  Beethoven,  he  had  the  highest 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  art  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
"artist.  In  this  age  of  mercenary  musical  manufacture  and  art  degra- 
dation, Mendelssohn  towers  above  his  contemporaries  like  a  moral 
lighthouse  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  troubled  sea.  His  light  always 
shone  strong  and  pure.  The  winds  of  Heaven  were  about  his  head, 
and  the  "  Still,  Small  Voice  "  was  in  his  heart.  In  a  lying  genera- 
tion he  was  true,  and  in  an  adulterous  generation  he  was  pure  ; 
and  not  popularity  nor  gain  could  tempt  him  to  sully  the  pages  of 
his  spotless  inspiration  with  one  meretricious  effect  or  one  impure 
association.  Of  Robert  le  Diable  he  writes  :  "  In  this  opera  a  young 
girl  divests  herself  of  her  garments  and  sings  a  song  to  the  effect 
that  next  day  at  this  time  she  will  be  married.  All  this  produces 
effect,  but  I  have  no  music  for  such  things.     I  consider  it  ignoble. 
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So  if  the  present  epoch  exacts  this  style  and  considers  it  indispensable, 
then  I  will  write  oratorios."  These  are  the  words  of  the  greatest 
master  of  musical  form  since  Mozart,  and  also  of  the  most  popular 
composer  who  ever  lived.  We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
artistic  and  musical  circles  in  England. 

Lastly,  the  notion  that  the  pursuit  of  music,  owing  to  its  exciting 
character,  is  prejudicial  to  health  and  longevity,  gathers  small  weight 
from  facts.  Great  composers  as  a  rule  have  been  remarkably  healthy 
and  long-lived.  Scarlatti  was  76  when  he  died  j  Lalande,  76 ; 
Palestrina,  70 ;  Handel,  74 ;  Bach,  65  ;  Marcello,  53  ;  Gliick,  73  ; 
Piccini,  72  ;  Haydn,  77  ;  Paisello,  76  ;  Cherubini,  82  ;  Beethoven,  57  ; 
Spohr,  75  ;  Meyerbeer,  70  ;  Rossini,  78  ;  and  Monsieur  Auber  still 
composes,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  at  the  advancd 
age  of  88.  On  the  other  hand,  Purcell  died  at  the  early  age  of  37  ; 
Pergolesi  at  27;  Mozart  at  35;  Bellini  at  33;  Schubert  at  31; 
Mendelssohn  at  38  ;  Chopin  at  39. 

We  fear  that,  from  causes  already  referred  to,  the  health  and 
longevity  of  executive  musicians  as  a  class  might  bear  a  somewhat 
less  satisfactory  scrutiny  ;  but  we  must  again  repeat  that  such  a  result 
would  be  owing  not  to  tendencies  inherent  in  the  executive  art  itself, 
so  much  as  to  the  unfair  and  sometimes  pitiless  conditions  which  have 
been  too  often  imposed  by  society  upon  the  Executive  Musician. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 


"FALLING  WEATHER." 

"  T3OB  WHITE"  calling, 
J3   Calling,  calling, 
All  through  and  through  the  yellow  corn 
A  partridge  goes,  meek  and  forlorn  ; 
While  gray  with  cloud  and  misty  haze, 
The  happy  sky  of  happier  days 

Is  falling,  falling. 

The  deer-hounds  calling. 

Calling,  calling, 
A  horn  keeps  sounding  from  the  wood. 
But  faint  and  hoarse;  as  choked  with  blood  ; 
While  brown  with  stains  that  age  must  bring. 
The  happy  leaves  of  earlier  spring 

Are  falling,  falling. 
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Piteously  calling, 

Calling,  calling, 
A  little  child  creeps  round  the  place, 
Motherless,  untended,  sad  of  face; 
And  at  that  cry,  a  bootless  rain 
Of  anguish  and  unhealing  pain 

Is  falling,  falling. 


MoLLiE  E.  Moore, 


LETTERS    FROM    THE   SOUTH. 
By  a  Northern  Hypochondriac. 


■  Y  Dear : — Yes,  six  months  /^^rz^^  glided  away  since  I  crossed 

the  Potomac  and  passed  through  the  battered  gates  of  the 
South  —  the  "sunny  South,"  the  land  of  the -immortal  Bowie  and 
the  unrivalled  glories  of  the  stump-speaker :  foolhardy  insensate  that 
I  was  —  a  "ranting  Abolitioner "  and  a  Kansas  Sharpe's-rifieman  ! 
O,  Memnon,  son  of  Tithonus,  what  was  the  peril  of  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den  compared  with  the  temerity  of  a  determined  "freedom- 
shrieker,"  bearding  the  "chivalry"  in  the  very  Jerusalem  of  their 
"  F.  F.  Vs,"  and  scornfully  contemning  the  wrathful  threatenings  of  the 
terrible  "  Ku-Klux-Klan,"  not  to  speak  of  defying  the  lethal  darts  of 
that  much-dreaded  monster  yclept  "yellow  Jack  "  !  And  yet  "  I  still 
live ! " 

You  may  well  remind  me,  my  dear ,  that  during  the  very  budding 

period  of  my  greenest  adolescence,  my  intellectual  pabulum  was 
strangely  amalgamated  if  not  largely  alloyed  with  such  stimulating 
spiced  meats  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " —  that  I  breakfasted  every 
morning  on  Horace  Greeley,  and  made  up  my  Sunday  bonnes  bouches 
of  the  droppings  from  the  silvery  tongue  of  Henry  Ward  !  'Tis 
true  —  'tis  true  ^  and  if  what  Plato  says  of  speech  being  the  image  of 
the  soul  be  true,  what  souls  some  of  us  must  have  had  !  Ira  brevis 
furor  ! —  a  short  madness  that  runs  through  an  entire  generation.  Ah, 
ho\v  we  of  that  generation  were  taught  to  hate  the  slave-compelling 
Southerner  ;  and  did  not  /  especially,  the  Ajax-Telamon  of  the  John- 
Brown  rhapsodists,  improve  on  the  teaching !  A  South-Sea  Islander, 
in  my  view,  was  a  Christian  in   morals   and  a  very  Chesterfield   in 

iaianners  by  the  contrast.     In  truth,  dear ,  we  are  sometimes  sad 

reprobates,  the  best   of  us  —  prancing  hither  and   thither    our   high 
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stepping  hobby-horses,  regardless  of  the  tender  toes  of  our  less  ad- 
venturesome neighbors,  and  on  that  particular  subject  which  engages 
our  feelings  as  bigoted  and  as  full  of  all  uncharitableness  as  a  Crom- 
wellian  trooper,  strapping  to  our  shoulders  as  huge  a  basket  of  sense- 
less prejudices,  absurd  social  whimwhams  and  pseudo-religious  crot- 
chets as  Christian's  knapsack  of  pet  iniquities  in  Bunyan.  Which  of  us, 
had  we  been  born  and  "raised  "  among  the  Celestials  of  the  eastern 
seas,  would  have  had  anything  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  civilisation 
over  the  most  incorrigible  of  the  "  heathen  Chinee  "  !  And  with  what 
eloquence  would  not  Wendell  Phillips,  had  he  in  his  infancy  exchanged 
birth-places  with  Jefferson  Davis,  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  what 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  called  the  heaven-directed  social  system 
of  the  Patriarchs,  as  illustrated  in  the  relation  of  the  inferior  race  of 
Ham  to  his  natural  Anglo-Saxon  guide  and  master ;  and  with  what 
scorn  and  fiery  indignation  would  he  not  have  denounced  the  outside 
interference  which  presumed  to  intermeddle  with  so  proper  and  so 
beneficent  an  order  of  things  !  God  established  and  regulated  white 
slavery ;  a  fortiori^  then,  he  would  exclaim,  the  Yankees  may  find 
justification  for  kidnapping  the  black,  small-brained,  animalised,  self- 
enslaving  savages  of  Africa,  and  selling  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hot  clime  of  the  Cotton  States,  who  would  properly  care  for  them,  and 
after  long  and  tedious  training  transform  them  from  the  condition  of 
ferocious  beasts  to  civilised,  utilised,  Christianised  "  Uncle  Toms  "  ! 

Is  such  a  transmutation  really  and  truly  a  curse? —  on  your  conscience 
now  —  and  would  it  be  so  very  deplorable  if  the  same  "  curse  "  were 
visited  upon  every  little  pickaninny  and  its  dam  in  all  Africa  ? 

And  what  a  bold  defiant  foe  to  the  "peculiar  institution  "  would  not 

the  amiable  Southern  author  of have  proved  herself  had  she 

first  seen  the  light  of  day  on  Boston  Common !  Would  she  not  have 
ground  her  pretty  teeth  and  stamped  her  pretty  boot-heels  into  the 
tapis  on  hearing  a  single  syllable  offered  in  palliation  of  the  great 
crime  of  crimes  ! 

Bulwer  was  right.  Travel  does  take  the  nonsense  out  of  one  ;  and 
with  what  infinite  nonsense  was  my  brain  not  crammed,  having  been 
stall-fed  for  twenty  years  on  Abolition  diet ;  the  last  five,  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  in  a  sick-room,  surrounded  by  the  thousand  and  one 
abominations  of  the  doctors,  allopathic,  eclectic,  and  homceopathic. 

Reconstruct  the  South  !  Let  us  reconstruct  ourselves.  We  are  all, 
individually,  sadly  in  need  of  it.  But  confidentially  if  you  please, 
and  speaking  in  the  light  of  modern  science,  that  we  call  nature  — 
not  to  say  human  nature — is  an  ugly  subject  to  deal  with.  Pope 
says  all  nature  is  quick  and  bursting  into  birth :  and  so  it  is,  but 
bursting  into  birth  from  the  dust  of  death.  The  fowls  and  insects  of 
the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  lastly 
man,  the  head  and  masterpiece  of  creation  (Huxley  forgive  me),  of 
the  growth  of  the  entire  genera  of  animated  existence  —  all,  all 
spending  their  miserable  lives,  however  long  or  short  they  may  be, 
in  warring  upon  and  devouring  one  another. 

Peace  societies  !  Vain  organizations.  All  nature  is  self-destruc- 
tive, as  well  as  self-formative  or  sui-generative.  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  teach  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  fox  to  fill  their  hungry 
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stomachs  by  feeding  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  Did  not 
the  very  horses  laugh  at  the  grand  denouement  of  our«  famous  Peace 
Society  of  Boston,  who,  after  years  of  pious  toil  and  earnest  prayer  to 
turn  all  the  wicked  swords  and  bayonets  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  into  pruning-hooks,  finally  resolved  that  their  principles  did  not 
apply  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and  so  they  very  philanthropically 
adjourned  their  meetings  and  postponed  further  action  till  the  war  was 
over !  I  am  told  they  talk  of  reviving  this  wonderful  society,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  destroying  all  the  weak-chested  of  the  land  by  in- 
extinguishable laughter. 

But  to  our  moiitons.  The  film  first  began  to  disappear  from  my 
eyes  on  breathing  for  a  few  days  the  invigorating  and  exhilarating 
mountain  air  of  old  Virginia.  After  travelling  thence  by  slow  stages 
through  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
into  Alabama,  I  could  distinguish  men  a  hundred  yards  off —  not  as 
trees  walking,  but  as  responsible  human  fellow-sufferers,  like  myself. 
The  hurry  and  skurry  and  eager  haste,  the  effects  of  which  are  so 
plainly  depicted  upon  the  countenances  of  the  human  tide  in  the 
engorged  streets  of  the  Northern  cities,  are  never  seen  here.  Merchants 
and  others  bred  in  this  climate  go  about  their  business  transactions 
with  the  deliberateness,  the  gentlemanly  propriety  and  grace  of  men 
who  "  understand  the  situation  " —  of  men  who  are  the  masters  and 
not  the  slaves  of  their  vocation,  whatever  that  vocation  mav  be. 

I  at  first  began  to  promenade  the  broad  marble  halls  of  the  splendid 
"Battle  House  "  of  this  city,  among  the  other  guests,  with  feelings  of 
no  little  trepidation ;  but  I  was  very  speedily  reassured.  I  soon 
experienced  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  being  among  gentlemen. 
The  only  apparent  exceptions  I  noticed  were  travellers  from  the  North, 
mostly  agents  of  large  commercial  houses,  who  were  instantly  recog- 
nisable by  the  habits  contracted  in  the  great  Babels  on  the  other  side 
of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  diving  into  and  plunging  through  the 
crowds  in  a  manner  indicating  the  most  delightful  disregard  of  all  else 
in  the  wide  world  but  self  The  copper  coin  does  not  circulate  here, 
dimes  and  half-dimes  being  the  lowest  denominations  of  Uncle  Sam's 
current  money.  May  not  the  character  of  the  currency  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  people?  Higgling  and 
chaffering  for  penny  values  must  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  dwarfing 
effect  upon  the  mind,  rendering  it  small,  trivial,  and  "  picayunish." 

But,  dear —,  I  almost  feel  that  you  are  skeptical  as  to  what  I 

have  been  narrating  to  you.  You  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  there 
are  not  other  causes  of  my  changed  opinions  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised, 
therefore,  that  you  are  impatient  to  hear  my  "  confessions,"  as  j^ou  are 
pleased  to  term  that  which  may  have  no  existence  outside  of  your 
imagination.  Still  I  have  some  experiences  —  such  as  they  are  \  and 
if  you  are  provided  with  a  liberal  supply  of  patience,  I  will  proceed 
to  relate  them  to  you. 

Sitting  one  morning  in  the  early  Fall  upon  the  broad  piazza  of  the 
"  Battle,"  leisurely  and  almost  dreamily  breathing  away  the  fragrant 
smoke  of  a  mild  Habana,  my  eyes  accidentally  fell  upon  a  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  announcing  that  the 
yellow  fever,  which  had   been  prevailing  for  some  time,  had  become 
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epidemic,  and  advising  all  unacclimated  persons  to  "  flee  to  the 
mountains,"  or  to  some  other  rural  locality  which  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  had  never  reached.  I  considered  this  report  a  personal 
invitation  to  take  my  leave  of  the  Gulf  City.  I  left,  and  without 
standing  much  upon  the  order  of  my  going.  My  course  was  due 
north,  up  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  I  sought  the  piney  woods, 
where  Hygeia  is  said  to  have  erected  her  altars,  and  to  have  proclaimed 
to  the  disease-engendering  spirits  of  the  malarial  air,  thus  far  and 
no  farther.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  interior,  and  bad  fare  and 
irregular  meals  upon  the  road  occasioned  a  partial  relapse  into  my 
old  dyspeptic  troubles  ;  and  my  introduction  to  country  life,  therefore, 
was  accomplished  under  rather  unfavorable  auspices.  The  details  of 
my  rustication  had  been  arranged  by  a  friend  in  Mobile.  He  had 
provided  me  with  letters  of  introduction  to  a  Judge  Singleton,  who 
in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  social  position,  I  was  informed,  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  country.  But  instead  of  being  driven  to 
his  residence,  some  five  or  six  miles  across  the  countr}',  I  was  taken 
to  a  wretched,  beggarly-looking  log-cabin,  a  short  distance  from  the 
road.  The  proprietor  of  this  shanty,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced 
by  a  travelling  companion  on  leaving  the  cars,  but  whose  name, 
announced  amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  starting  train,  I  failed 
to  hear,  was  a  middle-aged,  quiet-mannered  man,  very  plainly  attired  : 
he  invited  me  to  accept  his  hospitality  while  I  remained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Supposing  him  to  be  a  keeper  of  a  refreshment  house 
established  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  I  accompanied  him 
home.  Being  ushered  into  a  plain,  wide,  barn-like  hall,  I  sat  down 
upon  a  raw-hide  bottomed  chair,  and  proceeded  to  take  as  correct  a 
view  of  the  situation  as  my  overwrought  eyes  would  bear.  A  fine 
side-saddle,  two  or  three  richly  mounted  guns,  numerous  strings  of 
red-pepper,  a  "  hank  "  or  two  of  cotton-yarn  and  bunches  of  herbs 
ornamented  the  bare  walls.  A  brace  of  large  dogs  lounged  on  the  floor, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  with  a  drinking-gourd  accompaniment  was 
conveniently  placed  at  the  rear  extremity.  After  noting  these  particu- 
lars I  whiled  away  another  half-hour  in  looking  at  the  poultry  — 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  —  and  in  listening  to  the  hoarse  and 
horrid  screechings  of  the  peacocks  (peafowls  they  call  them  here) :  all 
else  to  be  seen  was  "piney-woods."  I  was  by-and-bye  invited  into  an 
adjoining  room,  one  of  the  "pens"  {sic  appellate^  incolis),  to  supper. 
My  entertainer  introduced  me  to  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table  as 
"  my  wife,"  and  as  I  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  hear  his  own 
name,  I  could  only  bow  and  sit  down.  Certainly,  a  very  fine  table 
was  spread  out  before  me,  but  entirely  too  substantial  for  my  disordered 
gastric  juices.  My  landlord  with  much  gravity  said  grace,  and  asked 
me  to  partake  of  every  dish  on  the  table.  I  only  nibbled  at  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  "just  did'"  taste  of  a  glass  of  milk.  He  then  made 
one  or  two  attempts  to  open  a  conversation,  but  my  half  paralysed 
brain  refused  to  respond  ;  and  besides,  what  cared  I  for  a  refreshment- 
keeper  ?  It  was  dusk,  and  as  the  partial  darkness  of  the  room 
intensified  the  deep  gloom  of  my  reflections  as  I  sat  recalling  to 
memory  the  luxuries  of  my  Broadway  home,  I  failed  to  notice,  till  a 
candle  was  placed  before  me,  that  I  had  a  vis-cLvis  in  the  form  of  a 
28 
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voung  lady,  who  had  probably  sailed  round  the  sun  some  twenty  times. 
She  was  gracefully  sipping  her  tea,  but  paid  as  little  attention  to  me 
as  if  I  had  never  been  in  existence.  A  neat-handed  maid  of  Africa 
stood  behind  her  chair,  the  very  picture  of  willing  obedience.  Her 
appearance  of  accepted  and  satisfied  servile  insignificance  nettled  me 
and  roused  up  my  old  Abolition  "  prejudices  ;  "  and  on  her  handing  me 
a  moment  afterwards  a  dish  of  preserves,  I  took  especial  pains  to 
goad  her  self-respect  by  bowing  to  her  my  emphatic  thanks.  As  I 
again  raised  my  head  I  noticed  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip  and  a  sudden 
little  toss  of  the  head  of  my  young  lady,  while  a  glimmer  of  the  white 
teeth  of  Miss  Ebony  stung  me  into  instant  consciousness  that  I  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  relics  of  the 
"barbarism  of  slavery." 

Another  day  passed  by,  and  another,  and  nothing  from  Judge 
Singleton.  What  could  it  mean?  I  scorned  to  inquire.  I  killed 
time  in  the  best  way  I  could.  I  had  a  room  furnished  me,  where  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  in  dawdling,  occasionally  reading  and  some- 
times writing.  The  mercury  of  my  spirits  was  too  far  down,  ray 
debilitated  nerves  were  too  sore  to  admit  of  my  attempting  even  a 
moderate  walk  from  the  stake  to  which  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be 
chained.  My  anti-Southern  feelings,  moreover,  had  been  strongly 
freshened  up,  and  I  heartily  wished  myself  back  at  the  North  again, 
where  people  were  civilised  and  where  life  was  worth  living,  where 
every  man  of  a  moderate  fortune  is  a  prince,  having  at  his  absolute 
command  every  luxury  and  enjoyment  known  to  the  most  refined  and 
polished  circles  of  cultivated  society.  I  almost  wished  the  South 
and  everything  in  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  above  all,  I 
began  to  curse  the  day  on  which  I  consented  to  visit  the  piney-woods, 
which  I  discovered  were  only  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  wild  beasts ;  and 
then,  as  to  this  family  to  which  I  had  barnacled  myself,  I  looked  upon 
them,  through  my  jaundiced  ej^es,  as  not  much  above  the  level  of  the 
slave-drivers  which  figure  with  so  delightful  a  fragrance  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cabin  and  the  oracular  Tribune. 

Another  day  had  come  and  gone,  and  nothing  yet  from  the  Judge. 
I  asked  again,  what  could  it  mean  ?  I  confess,  too,  that  I  was 
anxious  to  see  his  daughter,  of  whose  accomplishments  and  beauty  I 
had  heard  so  much.  So  here  I  was  sulking  in  my  solitary  room,  and 
refusing  even  to  join  the  family  at  table  ;  my  indisposition  serving 
me  as  an  excuse  for  my  absence. 

Opposite  the  door  which  led  from  the  hall  into  the  dining-room,  was 
another  opening  into  the  parlor,  an  apartment  which  I  had  not  yet 
entered,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  not  been  invited,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  I  did  not  suppose  so  unpretentious  a  family  could  possibly 
have  occasion  for  such  a  disposal  of  what  little  space  the  cabin 
afforded.  Falling  asleep  one  afternoon  {evening  they  say  here)  in 
my  easy-chair,  I  was  aroused  to  consciousness,  after  a  protracted 
siesta,  by  a  combination  of  sounds  issuing  from  the  quarter  just 
described  that  my  ears  had  not  been  regaled  with  since  my  departure 
from  the  city  —  sounds  of  human  voices,  the  cultivated,  silvery  tones 
of  young  ladies  harmoniously  blending  with  the  rich  barytones  of 
gentlemen,  the  accents  of  which  unmistakably  demonstrated  culture 
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and  breeding.  Stepping  into  the  hall,  I  saw  before  the  gate  a  hand- 
some barouche  and  a  group  of  well-caparisoned  and  spirited  horses. 
Surely,  I  thought,  the  Judge  has  managed  to  send  for  me  at  last,  and 
I  returned  to  my  room  to  await  the  summons.  But  sixty  minutes 
slowly  passed  away  and  no  summons  came.  However,  I  had  not 
lacked  entertainment.  "Music  witb  its  voluptuous  svvell" — music  from 
a  first-class  piano,  artistically  played,  and  from  rich,  well-trained  voices 
that  would  have  honored  any  salon  in  Christendom,  entered  my 
attending  ears  and  permeated  all  my  soul. 

"  Ah,  Kate,  that  last  cavatina —  "  remarked  one  of  two  young  ladies 
as  they  promenaded  before  my  room  ;  but  here  observing  my  door 
to  be  open,  they  instantly  dropped  our  homely  English  and  con- 
tinued their  animated  dialogue  in  French.  But  I  had  got  a  glimpse 
of  "  Kate,"  and  I  found  her  to  be  my  vis-a-vis  of  the  supper-table  on 
the  first  evening  of  my  arrival ;  and  now,  as  accident  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  second  view  of  her  features,  I  was  amazed  at 
my  own  stupidity  in  failing  to  discover  before  so  rare  a  miracle  of 
beauty.  A  tall  and  slender  form,  of  which  every  movement  had  a 
winsome  grace  that  was  very  difficult  to  describe  but  positive 
fascination  to  behold  ;  a  texture  and  brilliance  of  skin  that  would 
have  outvied  the  polish  of  Parian  marble,  and  a  face  with  regular 
features ;  the  largest  and  blackest  of  eyes,  looking  when  in  earnest 
right  out  from  their  heavily-fringed  lashes  into  your  very  soul ;  the 
whitest  of  teeth  sparkling  through  ruby  lips  constructed  on  the  model 
of  Cupid's  own  bow ;  luxuriant  black  hair,  and  a  mobility  of  counte- 
nance that  spontaneously  expressed  every  shade  of  emotion  from  the 
deepest  passion  to  the  tenderest  feeling  of  pity,  were  some  of  the 
outlines  of  her  picture. 

Her  companion  was  almost  equally  favored  in  the  advantages  and 
graces  of  her  person.  A  superb  form,  not  as  tall  as  Kate's,  dark 
brown  hair  and  eyes,  the  latter  full  of  mischief,  a  pretty  mouth  and 
chin  with  bewitching  dimples,  and  a  fresh,  ready  smile,  were  the  salient 
points  in  her  appearance. 

But  my  beauties  were  counting  without  their  host.  My  not  unin- 
structed  ears  detected  a  sufficiency  of  their  French  chat  —  I  could 
scarcely  avoid  hearing  it  —  to  learn  that  the  most  earnest  topic  of 
their  discourse  was  the  expected  arrival  of  a  young  man  from  Mobile, 
who  was  to  spend  several  weeks  with  them,  and  they  were  wondering 
why  he  had  not  arrived.  These  interesting  news-items  had  been 
communicated  to  them,  I  learned,  by  their  friend  and  correspondent 
in  Mobile,  a  Mr.  Western.  Now,  Mr.  Western  was  my  friend  in 
Mobile,  and  he  it  was  who  had  given  me  letters  to  Judge  Singleton  : 
and  then  some  not  very  complimentary  comments  followed  on  their 
present  guest,  who,  it  seemed,  was  as  great  a  puzzle  to  them  as  they 
were  to  him. 

But  this  forest-flower,  Kate  ;  surely  she  could  be  no  near  kindred 
of  the  very  plain  and  humdrum  lady  who  was  officiating  here  as 
housekeeper.  But  was  she  a  forest-flower.-'  that  was  the  question. 
I  began  to  doubt.  I  could  recall  the  remembrance  of  no  New  York 
belle  who  was  her  peer.  And  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  these  fine 
people  being  on  a  visit  at  such  a  residence  as  this  .'•  and  yet,  as  I 
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presently  discovered,  the  parlor  was,  to  my  very  great  surprise, 
splendidly  furnished  and  well  supplied  with  all  the  popular  books  of 
the  day.  These  very  pleasant  and  certainly  very  well-bred  visitors, 
with  whom  my  landlord  and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  soon  took  their  departure,  and  not  a  syllable  yet 
from  Judge  Singleton.  I  must  demand  an  explanation ;  an  explana- 
tion would  have  been  sought  before,' but  for  the  fact  that  since  the 
second  morning  after  my  arrival  I  thought  I  perceived  a  studied 
coolness  on  the  part  of  the  family ;  at  all  events,  the  cordial  civility 
of  the  evening  before,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  very  perceptibly 
lessened  on  our  next  meeting.  I,  therefore,  tortoise-like,  drew  my  head 
into  my  shell  and  awaited  the  pleasure  of  Judge  Singleton. 

But  as  I  live,  here  comes  Miss  Kate,  who,  I  perceive  by  the  peculiar 
working  of  her  countenance  and  by  certain  other  little  feminine 
manoeuvres  which  I  have  been  watching  for  the  last  five  minutes,  is 
certainly  intending  to  accost  me.     Surely  so??ieihi?ig  is  going  to  happen  ! 

P.  S. —  Miss  Kate  has  accosted  me,  and  something  has  happened, 
and  I  am  all  in  a  tremor  of  excitement ;  but  it  will  require  another 
letter  to  give  you,  my  dear ,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  interview. 

Battle  House,  Mobile.  Jan.  31,  1S71.  ErNEST  EsTERCOURT. 
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I  WISH  our  language  were  rich  enough  to  afford  us  a  word 
corresponding  to  that  delightful  French  causerie : — such  a  term 
would  exactly  define  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  —  a  rambling 
essay  (as  I  am  forced  to  call  it)  about  Reading  in  some  of  its 
various  aspects  —  a  sort  of  "Roundabout  Paper,"  as  it  pleased 
Thackeray  to  style  those  wise  and  witty  grists  he  sent  to  Smith  & 
Elder's  mill  on  Cornhill. 

The  innate,  defectiveness  of  language  constrains  me  to  explain 
further  that  I  do  not  mean  reading  out  of  books  —  for  I  am  tongue- 
tied,  and  hate  the  thought  of  elocution  —  but  that  reading  in  books, 
that  spiritual  communion  betwixt  the  volume  and  him  who  holds  it 
before  him,  which  is  mail's  noblest  comfort  during  this  dreary  siege  of 
life. 

In  one  of  my  memoranda,  on  the  margin  of  a  book,  the  back  of  an 
old  envelope,  or  some  such,  I  once  put  down  the  leading  words  to  a 
train  of  ideas,  .just  as  they  came  straggling  into  my  mind,  like  a  tired 
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pin-nic  party  home  from  an  excursion  : — "  Paralipomenon  —  Bara- 
lipton  —  Basilikon  Doron  —  Eikon  Basilike  —  Charles  the  First  — 
Anabasis  —  Parabasis  —  Aristophanes  —  Socrates  —  George  Grote  — 
Cirrus  —  Cumulus  — '  6  ScoS? xaroj  d^s^vsroj ' —  Mrs.  Browning  —  Intoxi- 
cation—  Rosine  —  Hetairas  —  Aspasia  —  Landor  —  old     Miss    Polly 

X ."     Now  here  is  a  chain  of  successive  ideas  which  an  Edgar 

Poe  might  perhaps  follow  in  the  main,  but  which  the  subtlest  analyst 
would  fail  to  trace  precisely  as  its  links  were  hung  one  beneath 
the  other  in  my  mind.  Yet  how  simple !  The  first  word  was  a 
chance  echo  in  my  memory,  caught  immediately  no  one  knows  whence, 
but  saying  itself  there  with  such  amiable  pertinacity  of  iteration  that 
I  must  needs  write  it  down  in  self-defence.  It  was  mere  similarity  of 
sound  that  lead  me  on  to  write  the  second  and  third  words ;  but 
after  that  followed  a  thought,  showing  that  the  mind  had  at  last  got 
into  sympathy  with  the  mechanical  action  of  the  pencil.  From 
Charles's  reputed  work,  the  transition  was  natural  to  the  unhappy  king 
himself;  but  the  suggestion  was  unfruitful,  or  rather  was  overpowered 
still  by  the  association  of  sound.  Hence  I  went  back,  and  from  the 
basil  travelled  to  Anabasis,  and  from  this,  prestissimo,  to  the  Para- 
basis of  the  Greek  Comedy,  of  which  Aristophanes  has  left  us  some 
perfect  illustrations.  The  comedian  has  ridiculed  Socrates  (whose 
philosophy  has  been  recently  ably  discussed  in  Grote.'s  work  on  Plato) 
in  his  Clouds.  Now  two  characteristic  forms  of  clouds  are  the  Cirrus 
and  the  Cumulus ;  and  when  they  clear  away  they  reveal  "  the  perfect 
day  " ;  which  phrase  recalls  Mrs.  Browning,  and  the  concluding  lines 
of  her  Aurora  Leigh,  descriptive  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  mystical 
loye  and  ideal  union,  the  walls  of  which  were  wrought  of  precious 
stones,  "the  last  an  amethyst."  But  I  remembered  that  I  had  given 
some  time,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  analysis  of  the  subtle  beauty 
of  this  passage,  which  (as  I  shall  presently  try  to  show)  escapes  many 
readers;  and  the  key-note  of  that  study  —  intoxication  —  came  into 
my  mind.  The  next  thought  was  of  asylums  for  the  cure  of  dipso- 
mania ;  and  this  recalled  speculations  in  respect  to  other  asylums 
seeking  to  rescue  our  fellows  from  deeper  abysses  still  of  degradation  : 
the  mind  unconsciously  reacted  from  such  squalid  and  hideous  misery 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  more  splendid  vices  of  the  Athenian 
Hetairae,  foremost  among  whom  was  Aspasia,  whose  wit  and  wisdom 
have  furnished  a  text  for  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  the  patriarch  of  literature,  his  age  being  just  that  of  old 

Miss  X who  died  lately. 

Now  many  will  think  that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  read,  much 
less  to  take  pencil  or  pen  to  such  an  idle  train  of  conjunctives ;  but 
looking  closer,  I  seem  to  find  myself  put  in  possession  of  a  point  in 
regard  to  the  principle  of  association  which  I  have  not  encountered 
in  the  books.  The  transition  is  from  names  of  ideas  that  come  as 
names  only,  and  summoned  up  through  the  mere  similarity  of  sound, 
to  suggestive  names,  and  thence  to  ideas  that  have  an  identity  or  at 
least  propinquity  of  relationship.  The  process  originally  is  one 
essentially  external,  mechanical,  barren,  and  unsuggestive,  until  the 
imagination  has  become  warmed  up,  so  to  speak.  Presently,  when 
there  is  a  sufficient  flow  of  excitement  to  the  intellectual  centres,  the 
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mental  operation  so  far  outruns  the  physical  touch  that  each  new- 
notion  sends  the  thoughts  streaming  off  in  chase  of  a  dozen  more  in 
different  directions,  so  that  finally,  unless  there  be  a  strong  exercise 
of  the  will,  they  wander  like  lost  children  in  labyrinthine  confusions, 
perplexities,  and  contradictions.  May  not  this  explain  the  inconse- 
quent absurdities  of  our  dreams,  where  the  fancy  plays  foot-loose  from 
any  fetters  of  the  will  ? 

Be  this  how  it  may,  this  train  of  associations  brings  me  to  the 
leading  point  I  want  to  dwell  upon  in  this  paper,  and  that  is,  that 
reading  is  as  much  a  skilful  industry  as  type-setting  or  piano-making, 
and  cannot  be  attractively  pursued  without  painstaking  preparation. 
As  well  try  to  teach  a  child  to  play  feelingly  and  to  enjoy  a  sonata  of 
Beethoven  who  knows  not  the  rudiments  of  music,  as  to  expect  a 
person  to  appreciate  the  best  prose  and  poetry  who  has  not  accustomed 
himself  to  read  understandingly.  The  great  bulk  of  readers  —  ninety- 
nine  in  every  hundred,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  —  lose  more  or 
less  of  the  full  force  of  what  they  read.  To  some,  the  tone  of  their 
author  is  discordant  with  their  own  feelings,  and  so  provokes  no  thrill 
of  sympathy ;  to  some  his  passion  is  unintelligible,  and  therefore 
monstrous.  Some  miss  the  rhythm  which  in  the  case  of  others  gives 
a  musical  beauty  to  the  slightest  words  of  an  author ;  some  never 
catch  more  than  a  faint,  vague,  and  transient  impression  of  a  book, 
such  as  we  get  of  a  region  of  country  through  which  we  are  dashed 
by  the  cars,  or  such  as  strikes  us  of  a  face  passed  hurriedly  upon  the 
street.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  an  author  does  not 
entirely  reveal  himself  to  his  reader,  either  because  his  thought  is  not 
palpably  and  graphically  presented,  or  because  the  reader  grasps  at 
it  too  carelessly  and  hurriedly ;  because  there  is  a  coldness  of  rapport 
betwixt  the  author  and  the  reader,  making  one  seem  foreign  to  the 
other ;  and  finally  because,  from  deficiency  of  culture,  the  point  and 
force  of  allusion,  trope,  and  comparison  are  only  dimly  perceived. 
"  The  finest  book  in  the  world,"  says  Philarete  Chasles,  "  is  but  an 
incomplete  fragment  of  human  thought,  a  confused  reflection  of  the 
man  who  conceived  it.  It  is  like  the  ruin  of  a  ruin."  But  we  do  not 
look  at  even  these  ruins  with  our  own  eyes  :  we  contemplate  them  as 
we  would  the  dim  reflection  of  a  picture  in  a  broken  mirror. 
"  Whatever  is  received,  say  the  schools,  is  received  in  proportion  to 
the  recipient ;  "*  or  rather,  as  Hazlitt  has  more  subtly  phrased  it, 
"  we  only  find  in  books  what  is  already  written  within  '  the  red-leaved 
tables  of  our  hearts.' "  Hence,  every  man  reads  every  book  not  as  it 
was  meant,  but  as  it  comes  to  him  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  each  book, 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  so  fond  of  quoting  in  regard  to  the 
Bible :—       ' 

"  Within  this  book  each  man  his  doctrine  seeks  ; 
Within  this  book  each  man  his  doctrine  finds." 

I  think  it  must  be  quite  impossible  for  modern  readers  to  get  a  full 
notion  of  the  real  force  and  power  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  espe- 
cially their  poets  and  orators.  One  must  have  been  an  Athenian  of 
the  Athenians  to  feel  all  the  comic  vis  and  rhythmic  motion  of 
Aristophanes,  or  to  rise  to  the  subtle  height  of  Demosthenes'  periods. 

*  Dr.  Johnson. 
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We  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
allusions  —  and  allusion,  with  its  congener,  the  argument  from 
example,  is  the  blood  of  composition,  without  which  it  may  indeed 
possess  form  and  substance,  but  can  never  enjoy  the  throbbing  gush 
of  life.  Moreover,  not  being  home-bred  to  the  speech,  nor  familiar 
with  its  uttered  qualities,  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  delicate  rapier-like 
force  and  flexibility  of  the  ellipses  and  the  penetrating  beauty  of  the 
rhythm.  Hence,  in  spite  of  all  our  enjoyment  of  a  past  or  a  foreign 
speech,  we  know  that  we  have  no  more  than  a  faint,  uncertain,  and 
theoretical  appreciation  of  its  best  and  subtlest  excellences  of  con- 
struction and  content,  and  that  we  never  can  have  any  more  than 
this. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  all  other  languages  is,  in  a  measure,  true 
likewise  of  our  own  language  as  other  persons  use  it.  It  is  a  foreign 
speech  to  us,  so  far  forth  at  least  as  that  we  can  only  tentatively  and 
by  comparison  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  actual  vocabulary,  the 
rhythmical  beat,  and  the  imaginative  fervor  that  impel  an  author  to 
say  certain  things  in  a  certain  way.  This  is  said  granting  that  we 
at  the  same  time  comprehend  our  author  as  far  as  he  is  compre- 
hensible. But  how  many  times  do  we  do  this;  and  how  many  of  us 
do  it  habitually?  How  many  readers  or  hearers  comprehend  the 
tenth  part  of  the  full  force  and  aesthetic  beauty  and  intellectual 
power  of  Shakspeare?  Yet  Shakspeare  has  advantages  for  the 
reader  which  no  other  author  in  our  language  is  able  to  extend :  he 
is  waited  upon  by  a  locust-swarm  of  commentators,  who  leave  scarcely 
a  semi-colon  without  an  explanation  or  a  lecture ;  and,  moreover,  his 
greatness  is  so  magnificent  in  its  proportions  as  to  enable  him  to 
provide  an  unparalleled  feast  even  for  those  who  not  only  run  as  they 
read,  but  run  as  the  lapwing  runs,*  with  the  shell  of  infancy  or  imbe- 
cility on  their  heads.  But  the  more  delicate  touches  and  subtler 
allusions  and  ellipses  of  many  of  our  poets  are  entirely  lost  upon  the 
great  mass  of  readers  ;  and  it  is  proof  of  the  fascinations  of  such 
works  that,  seen  so  darkly,  they  yet  should  be  read  so  much.  Byron 
and  Scott  belong  to  the  world,  because  they  wrote  for  the  world ;  but 
how  few  can  come  to  the  height  of  the  argument  of  our  more  closet 
poets,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  or  the  Brownings?  Keats's 
magic  web  is  so  rich  in  color  and  so  picturesque  and  various  in 
texture  that  one  does  not  need  to  study  out  the  pattern  of  the 
gorgeous  fabric.  Tennyson  has  so  much  of  the  pure  melody  of 
Mozart  that  the  common  reader  does  not  suspect  the  intricate 
Beethovenish  harmonies  that  underlie  this  :  his  art  is  so  consummate 
it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  simplicity,  and  it  is  only  when 
you  have  curiously  sought  in  him  for  those  broad  and  universal 
touches  of  pathos  and  emotion  which  make  the  whole  world  kin  that 
you  find  he  has  written  so  much  more  from  the  head  than  the  heart. 
But  Shelley,  the  Brownings,  Wordsworth,  Rossetti,  and  that  school, 
should  be  read  with  a  commentary,  or  read  critically,  before  you  can 
come  to  feel  their  depth  of  meaning,  their  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
the  deep  tidal  flow  of  their  harmony  ;  which  last,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Shelley  and  his  followers,  is  always  choral.     Take  Henry  Read, 

*  "This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head." — Hamlet. 
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and  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey  with  you  when  you  would  read  the 
poet  of  Rydal  Mount ;  let  Leigh  Hunt  be  your  companion  when  you 
read  Coleridge  and  Shelley. 

For  the  common  reader  to  get  the  full  power  and  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  Aurora  Leigh,  for  instance,  the  notes  should  be  more 
extensive  than  the  poem  ;  and  even  then,  a  fortnight  will  not  be  too 
long  a  time  to  give  to  the  study  of  this  deep-thoughted  resume  of  all 
the  results  of  culture  in  the  most  intellectual  woman  of  any  age. 
Take  the  concluding  verses  of  this  poem ;  Aurora  and  Romney  have 
talked  through  the  fair  Italian  night,  until,  far  away  eastward,  the 
day  begins  to  glimmer  : — 

"He  turned  instinctively, —  where,  faint  and  fair  .... 

Were  laid  in  jasper-stone  as  clear  as  glass 

The  foundations  of  that  new,  near  Day 

Which  should  be  builded  out  of  heaven,  to  God. 
....  And  when 

I  saw  his  soul  saw, — 'Jasper  first,'  I  said, 
'And  second  sapphire;    third,  chalcedony; 

The  rest  in  order, — last,  an  amethyst.^ " 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  author  means  here  that  Romney,  being 
blind  and  shut  out  from  the  glories  of  the  actual  dawn,  had  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  was  satisfying  his  soul  with  anticipa- 
tory visions  of  the  New  Jerusalem  : — 

"Jerusalem  the  glorious! 
The  glory  of  the  Elect ! 
O  dear  and  future  vision 
That  eager  hearts  expect; 
Even  now  by  faith  I  see  thee ' 
Even  here  thy  walls  discern — "* 

that  Jerusalem  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation  as  "  Having  the 
glory  of  God :  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious, 
even  like  a  jasper-stone,  clear  as  crystal." 

And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper :  and  the  city  was  pure  gold, 
like  unto  clear  glass. 

And  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones.  The  first  foundation  was  jasper  ;  the  second,  sapphire  ;  the  third, 
a  chalcedony  ;  the  fourth,  an  emerald  ; 

The  fifth,  sardonyx ;  the  sixth,  sardius ;  the  seventh,  chrysolite ;  the  eighth, 
beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz ;  the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus ;  the  eleventh,  a  jacinth ;  the 
twelfth,  an  amethyst. 

Now,  granting  that  the  average  reader  will  have  the  patience  to  pause 
and  study  all  this  out,  until  its  full  significance  becomes  fruitful  in  his 
mind  (which  is  granting  a  great  deal),  there  will  still  be  lost  the  point 
of  that  concluding  verse, 

— "  last,  an  amethyst," 

which  has  a  profound  esoteric  meaning  as  it  is  here  written.  .  Aurora 
and  Romney  have  been,  throughout  the  poem,  continually  at  cross 
purposes,  perverting  their  gifts,  erring,  and  self-deceived,  and  passion- 
blinded.  They  have  not  grossly  sinned,  but  they  have  sinned  spiritu- 
ally.    Their  motives  have  been  grand  and  their   labor  faithful,  but 

*  J.  M.   Neale's  version  of  Bernard  of  Cluny's  hymn,    "The  Celestial  Country." 
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the  Leigh  pride  has  coursed  so  wildly  along  their  veins  that  they 
have  been  as  efifectually  drunken  with  it  as  with  new  wine.  It  has 
been  a  clear  case  of  moral  intoxication  upon  both  sides.  But  now 
they  are  sober  again,  and  know  that  their  life  will  henceforth  be  one 
of  sober  and  reasonable  cooperation  in  the  noblest  reforms  ;  and  they 
know  also  that,  after  this  life,  when  they  come  to  enjoy  the  "perfect 
noon,"  and  walk  the  streets  of  that  bright  city  whose  walls  are 
crowned  with  amethyst,  they  will  be  sober  always.  Hence  the  pecu- 
liar pertinency  of  this  especial  reference  to  the  amethyst  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  crowning  arch  of  the  Beautiful  City's  walls ;  for  not  only 
did  the  ancients  look  upon  the  amethyst  as  an  antidote  for  intoxica- 
tion, but  also  (as  the  etymology  and  history  of  the  word  sufficiently 
prove)  as  a  corroborative  of  those  acts  of  the  reason  which  were 
most  hostile  to  the  madness  of  passion  and  prejudice.*  So  that 
Mrs.  Browning  exults  in  the  prospect  of  the  New  Jerusalem  because 
its  foremost  endowment  will  be  the  gift  of  sober  right  reason  to  all 
who  pass  within  its  gates.  Within  these,  pride,  passion,  prejudice 
cease  to  sway  us  ;  the  veils  are  swept  away  from  before  our  eyes,  and 
we  behold  jasper  clear  as  glass,  and  chalcedony,  and  "last,  an 
amethyst,"  the  especial  physic  against  all  self-placed  obstructions  of 
the  senses.  How  comprehensive  and  beautiful  the  passage  appears 
when  this  light  is  let  in  upon  it ! 

Now,  culture  and  other  things  being  equal,  what  in  effect  is  it  to 
read  understandingly  ?  It  is  to  read  with  one's  perceptive  powers 
fully  awake  to  the  matter  in  hand.  This  does  not  demand  general, 
but  specific  intelligence.  One  man  may  be  fascinated  with  a  mathe- 
matical treatise,  to  whom  a  poem  or  a  treatise  on  esthetics  has  no 
attraction  whatsoever ;  one  may  be  delighted  with  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  science,  to  whom  a  novel  shall  be  "mere  leather  and 
prunella."  The  difference  lies  in  the  habit  of  perception  each  man 
may  have  cultivated.  The  practical  capacity  of  a  man,  and  perhaps 
the  sphere  of  his  intelligence,  may  indeed  in  some  sort  be  measured 
by-  the  number  and  the  quality  of  these  acquired  mental  habits  — 
habits  which  have  been  produced  by  experience  of  and  exercise  in 
the  principles  and  the  technique  of  the  various  channels  along  which 
intelligence  is  used  to  be  distributed.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that  that  man  is  the  most  accomplished  who  possesses  the  greatest 
number  of  accurate  acquired  perceptions,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
habilite  in  their  use.  But  there  is  another  rule  which  is  equally 
important  in  this  connection :  that  in  the  degree  one  is  a  close 
observer,  the  field  of  his  observation  is  restricted.  The  law  of 
division  of  labor,  so  to  speak,  holds  good  in  respect  of  faculties  of 
observation  quite  as  much  as  in  regard  to  manual  dexterity.  The 
botanist's  eye,  the  musician's  ear,  develop  in  skilful  perception  and 
in  facility  of  use,  just  as  the  mechanic's  thumb  or  the  penman's  fore- 
finger develops.  But  the  moment  this  development  becomes  abnor- 
mal in  any  one  regard,  it  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  amount  of 
contraction  in  some  other  regard.     This  is  the  law  of  compensation, 

*  Liddell  has  established  the  fact  that  jUf^vco,  which  the  earlier  writers  used  to  describe  mere 
drunkenness,  very  soon  came  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  a  metaphoric  sense  for  mental  and 
moral  intoxications,  like  the  Latin  word  inebriari,  which  the  fathers  used  pretty  much  as  Catullus 
employs  rabies  in  the  Atys.     He  gives  examples  from  Plato  and  from  Anacreon. 
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which,  like  the  law  of  parsimony,  seems  to  pervade  the  material  and 
intellectual  universe.  It  is  questionable,  therefore,  whether  the  faculty 
of  observation,  as  such,  should  be  cultivated  as  is  usually  done  —  for 
we  cannot  distribute  waters  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their 
depth  ;  but  certainly,  this  faculty  ought  to  be  trained,  just  as  we 
train  the  memory,  and  for  the  same  ends. 

It  grows  out  of  the  ever  varying  qualities  of  this  faculty  of  observa- 
tion that,  while  every  book  has  something  to  say  to  each  man  —  unless, 
indeed,  the  man  be  absolute  dullard,  or  the  book  absolute  nonentity  — 
it  says  a  different  thing  to  each  man,  and  says  it  in  a  different  manner. 
One  man  looks  at  his  text  as  a  naturalist  would  inspect  a  fossil ; 
another,  as  an  artist  would  contemplate  a  picture.  One  man  goes  to 
a  book  as  an  accountant  to  a  column  of  figures  ;  another  resorts  to  it 
as  he  would  to  his  daily  dram.  One  takes  it  stolidly  and  dumb,  as 
rude  boys  might  take  a  lecture  from  the  parish  parson  ;  another  with 
enthusiasm,  like  some  who  are  drunk  and  wild  with  the  furious  stirring 
of  martial  music.  One  critic  will  dissect  you  a  book  with  microscope 
and  thumb-rule,  like  an  entomologist  over  the  husk  of  a  dead  beetle  ; 
another  will  take  up  the  same  book,  and  read  and  speak  of  it  with  all 
that  faculty  of  nice  discernment  which  is  such  a  boon  and  delight  to 
the  author  —  with  a  quick  eye  to  all  its  beauties,  a  keen  sense  of  all 
its  power,  a  subtle  pointing  out  of  all  its  neat  excellences  and  proprieties, 
and  a  delicate  susceptibility  to  the  wit,  humor,  pathos,  fancy,  imagina- 
tion, argument,  ^nd  example  it  contains,  all  of  which  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  author,  because  they  show  appreciation  of  the  moods 
under  which  he  wrote. 

The  various  qualities  of  perception  are  nowhere  better  illustrated 
perhaps  than  in  reading.  One  class  of  persons  have  no  patience  to 
take  in  thought  unless  it  comes  to  them  in  epigrams — those  neat 
packages  which  are  like  French  bon-bons,  sweet  and  prett}'^,  but  not 
cheap.  Others  again  must  have  their  mental  provender  in  goodly 
bulk  —  corn  on  the  cob,  and  bundles  of  well-cured  blades;  they 
cannot  hop  like  sparrows  from  point  to  point,  but  must  have  an 
unbroken  continuity  of  diffusive  statement  and  comparative  ratiocina- 
tion. Such  readers  have  to  take  their  minds  through  long  antecedent 
processes  before  they  are  quite  able  to  see  the  point  of  such  terse 
sayings  as  that  crisp  satirical  proverb  of  the  Arabs :  "  I  asked  him 
about  his  father.  'My  uncle's  name  is  Shayb,'  he  replied."  It  is 
with  such  persf)ns  especially  that  the  power  of  suggestion  in  poetry 
loses  its  effect.  Take,  for  instance,  that  remarkable  effect  which  De 
la  Motte  Fouque  has  produced  in  his  Sintram  by  the  simple  cry  of 
terror  the  haunted  youth  utters  when  he  flies  to  the  table  where  they 
are  feasting  in  the  stern  old  hall :  "  My  knightly  father  !  '  Death  and 
another  are  pursuing  me  !  "  What  an  ineffable  idea  this,  of  being 
pursued  by  another  undefinable  horror  which  is  even  more  terrible 
than  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  himself!  Your  true  artist  is  always 
able  to  bring  about  these  his  most  powerful  effects  in  the  simplest 
way,  and  by  employing  what  are  apparently  the  most  insignificant 
means.  It  is  not  the  palpable  expression  or  image,  but  the  suggestions 
that  grow  out  of  it,  the  character  of  the  associations  which  come  with 
it,  that  make  such  things  affect  us.     There  are  some  works  of  art, 
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indeed,  which  command  us  universally  by  positive  forces  of  beauty  and 
power  ;  but  ordinarily  the  artist  does  not  attempt  to  create  an  interest 
or  an  impression  de  novo  out  of  his  work,  but  merely  to  suggest  an 
interest  already  awakened,  and  to  bind  it  to  his  service  by  the  subtle 
liens  of  association.  All  this,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  is  lost  upon  the 
class  of  readers  mentioned  above,  who  have  not  sufficient  flexibility 
of  imagination  to  enable  them  to  warm  to  the  suggestion  or  make  the 
association  as  they  read  the  thought.  Hence,  to  this  large  class  of 
readers,  the  subtle  phrase  of  our  best  because  most  imaginative  poets 
is  almost  entirely  lost,  and  they  cannot  appreciate  such  verses  at  all, 
any  more  than  they  can  feel  the  emotions  which  are  being  called  from 
a  skilfully  handled  violin.  They  can  read  Scott  and  Byron,  but  not 
Keats  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  Browning  nor  Coleridge.  These  poets 
again  have  no  influence  nor  any  favor  with  that  other  large  class  of 
readers  who  must  have  the  fancy  quickened  by  that  neat-handed 
Phyllis,  wit,  and  who  go  back  to  Pope  and  Dryden,  Johnson  and 
Addison,  Voltaire  and  Boileau,  in  utter  disgust  for  that  "  slovenly  art  " 
which  sets  more  store  by  the  depth  of  the  effect  than  by  the  turn  of 
its  phrase. 

Turning  now  from  readers  to  books,  we  see  a  line  of  parallel 
differentia.  Nor  must  we  suppose  that  it  is  more  than  half  the 
reader's  fault  if  he  fails  to  get  at  the  writer's  thought.  Slovenly 
writing,  careless  writing,  defective  writing,  is  quite  as  frequent  as  bad 
reading.  Correctness  is  the  highest  virtue  of  the  penman,  and  the 
last  virtue  he  cultivates.  Some  writers,  indeed,  cannot  bear  to  be 
correct  or  corrected,  since  their  sole  attractiveness  has  lain  in  their 
departures  from  accepted  standards,  in  extravagance,  hyperbole, 
solecism.  Who  does  not  remember  what  a  furore  was  created  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith's  Life-Drama 'i  Here  was  the  coming  poet  —  the  voice  of  the 
new  time  —  the  everything  you  can  think  of  Well,  Mr.  Smith  had  a 
genuine  ambition ;  he  read  the  criticisms  and  notices  that  were 
showered  upon  his  volume,  and  he  heard,  amid  all  the  tintinabulation 
of  the  little  fellows,  the  steady  voice  of  the  old  critics,  who  said  to 
him,  possibly  not  without  sneers,  pretty  much  what  old  Rossini  said  to 
Patti  in  the  first  flush  of  her  Paris  triumph  :  "  My  dear,  if  you  really 
love  music,  come  to  me  after  this  flurry  has  blown  over,  and  I  will 
teach  you  to  sing !  "  Smith  was  told  that,  with  study,  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  become  a  poet.  He  studied ;  his  eyes  were  opened ;  he 
pruned  away  his  excrescences,  and  behold  !  nothing  remained.  He 
^'ho  promised  to  be  the  poet  of  the  age,  when  corrected  found 
himself  incompetent  to  take  respectable  rank  as  a  third-rate 
magazinist ;  and  so  he  gracefully  subsided,  instead  of  (like  "  Festus  " 
Bailey)  piling  a  Pelion  of  bald  twaddle  upon  his  original  Ossa  of 
extravagance.  But  if  writers  such  as  Shelley  and  Keats  and  Browning, 
men  who  have  really  something  in  them,  had  given  as  much  pains  to 
the  cultivation  of  facility  of  expression  as  to  the  development  of  poetic 
thought,  if  they  had  smelted  and  minted  as  much  as  they  have 
prospected  and  mined,  how  much  they  would  have  contributed  to  the 
wealth  in  currency  of  our  common  English,  from  the  inexhaustible 
richness  of  those  precious  ores  which  are  now  hid  away  in  the  vaults 
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of  obscurity,  known  only  to  a  few,  and  by  the  half  of  these  only 
resorted  to  as  Ali  Baba  went  stealthily  to  the  cavern  of  the  Forty 
Thieves !  Still  I  will  not  quarrel  with  these  dear  fellows,  for  they 
have  told  me  the  "  Open  Sesame,"  and  have  enriched  me  with  such 
lavish  gifts  of  the  pure  gold  of  intellectual  delight,  that  I  had  rather 
abuse  the  sky  for  being  high  as  well  as  blue  than  these  benefactors 
of  my  gloomiest  hours  equally  with  my  brightest  because  they  have 
chosen  small  audiences. 

There  is  a  physiognomy  about  books  which  is  so  distinctly  marked 
one  should  think  a  practised  critic  ought  never  to  be  deceived  in  his 
author.  Yet,  in  fact,  no  one  has  ever  gone  so  widely  astray  upon 
occasion  as  the  practised  critic.  The  wretched  forgeries  of  Ireland 
deceived  all  the  Shakspeareans  not  two  generations  ago  ;  and  it  is 
surmised  that  even  yet  some  of  the  malicious  fictions  played  off  by 
Steevens,  rightly  called  "  the  Puck  of  Commentators,"  to  deceive 
Malone  and  others,  have  not  been  detected.  Chatterton  and 
Macpherson  palmed  off  their  imitations  of  antiquity  for  the  genuine 
thing  itself,  and  Ossian  has  perhaps  still  his  advocates  among  the 
believers  in  Hurlothrumbo.  When  Richard  Bentley,  that  acutest  of  all 
critics,  who  had  disproved  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
and  was  thought  to  be  able  to  emend  a  Greek  text  with  the  same 
ease  with  which  Cuvier  could  restore  a  fossil  animal  from  the  evidence 
of  its  tooth,  or  a  fish  from  seeing  one  of  its  scales  —  when  this  great 
critic  undertook  to  reform  the  text  oi  Paradise  Lost,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  such  brutal  work  of  it  as  a  butcher  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  perform  with  his  cleaver.  Yet  this  must  not  be  laid  to  the  fault  of 
critical  rules,  but  to  the  fact  that  Bentley's  "  habits  of  perception  " 
had  not  been  exercised  in  the  region  of  English  verse.  He  could 
touch  the  delicate  construction  of  a  Greek  chorus  with  as  dainty  and 
habile  fingers  as  those  of  a  sculptor  who  puts  the  final  chisel  to  his 
perfected  work.  Take  the  critic  where  he  stands  on  known  ground, 
and  he  is  generally  skilful  as  Bentley.  Scott  tells  us  that  the  book- 
seller, Archibald  Constable,  had  a  large  library  of  rare  books,  and 
that  he  knew  each  one  of  them  so  well  that  he  could  name  them 
by  the  touch  when  blindfolded  :  the  practised  critic  ought  to  know  his 
authors  just  so  well,  by  the  mental  touch.  Each  writer  has  a  trick  of 
his  own  which  marks  the  physiognomy  of  his  books,  just  as  no  two 
faces  are  exactly  alike,  no  matter  how  similar  in  general  feature, 
because  no  two  minds  are  exactly  alike.  Shakspeare  was  the  centre 
of  a  great  school  of  dramatists,  each  of  whom  was  able  to  command 
a  wealth  of  peculiarly  poetic  language  such  as  would  make  the 
fortunes  of  fifty  bards  of  these  degenerate  da)^s;  yet  there  is  an 
expression  belonging  to  Shakspeare's  own  peculiar  diction  which  is  as 
distinctively  .different  from  every  other  style,  and  as  distinctively 
Shakspearean,  as  is  that  in  painting  which  we  call  Raffaelesque  or 
Titianesqu'e.  The  great  poet  wrote  in  several  manners  at  the  several 
periods  of  his  artist-life  —  a  life  of  intense  study  and  of  the  most 
rapid  and  unceasing  development  —  but  each  manner  is  stamped  with 
certain  indubitable  idiosyncrasies  which  mark  it  for  his  own.  The 
confusion  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  paternity  of  certain  plays  does 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  grow  out  of  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
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this  Shakspearean  manner,  but  out  of  the  fact  that  these  plays  were 
the  works  of  other  men,  which  he,  acting  in  his  managerial  capacity, 
fitted  for  the  stage.  They  are  not  his,  but  he  has  touched  them,  very 
slightly  oftentimes ;  but  always  the  touch  produces  its  effect,  so 
unmistakable  is  it  —  like  those  two  or  three  chisel-touches  of  Michael 
Angelo  which  have  caused  such  confusion  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
his  contemporaries;  by  lending  them  features  of  dignity  and  sublimity 
which  seem  incompatible  with  their  general  analysis. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson, 
Miss  Bronte,  each  of  whom  has  fifty  imitators,  and  each  of  whom  has 
certain  unmistakable  features  not  to  be  copied.  I  believe  I  could 
detect  any  work  of  fiction  of  Dickens  or  of  Thackeray  were  I  to 
encounter  it  in  the  Sandwich  Island  Herald  ox  the  New  Zealand  Times, 
by  the  names  alone  which  these  writers  have  feigned  for  their 
characters.  Thackeray's  characteristic  names  are  just  inimitable. 
They  have  nothing  oitire  about  their  appearance,  and  you  are  actually 
deceived  into  accepting  them  as  natural  and  appropriate  epithets  ; 
like  those  names  of  Mounchersey,  Jerningham,  Clare,  Mellisent, 
Raymond,  etc.,  which  mark  the  decline  of  the  bluff  hearty  comedy  of 
Shakspeare's  day  into  the  lisping  sentimental  tender  style  which 
succeeded  it.  For  instance,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  there 
should  be  an  Earl  of  Dorking  ?  or  a  Viscount  Chanticlere,  or  a  Lord 
de  Rooster  ?  But  who  besides  Thackeray  would  have  thought  of 
establishing  the  pedigrees  of  his  young  cockerels  in  this  way  by 
harking  them  back  so  distinctly  to  the  old  cock  ?  What  a  history  in 
the  names  themselves  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  or  the  Earl  of 
Bareacres,  or  Becky  Sharp  ;  how  ingenious  to  call  his  Eastern  traveller 
and  "  lion  "  Mr.  Bedwin  Sands,  and  his  exemplary  "  fast  m&n  "  Lord 
Highgate  !  About  Dickens's  names  there  is  a  very  different  quality. 
He  seeks  to  punish  his  repulsive  characters  by  giving  them  repulsive 
names  ;  but  he  seldom  gives  them  significant  ones.  I  do  not  remember 
more  than  one  instance  —  Mr.  Merdle,  in  Little  Don-it;  and  I  do 
not  think  he  can  be  congratulated  upon  that.  But  what  singular 
compounds  some  of  his  names  are ;  how  horribly  some  of  them 
jangle,  and  how  pleasantly  a  few  of  them  sound !  In  Crisparkle 
there  is  an  inimitably  agreeable  suggestion  of  that  most  perfect  picture 
of  the  joyous  Christian  gentleman  ;  in  Quilp,  and  Fagin,  in  Rigaud, 
in  Flintwinch  (two  syllables  which  grind  together  like  a  pair  of 
ungristed  millstones),  in  Jarndyce  (which  is  jaundice'),  in  Summerson, 
in  Lammle,  Jaggers,  in  a  thousand  others,  there  seems  to  be  an  effort 
to  make  the  sound  stand  for  the  character,  upon  the  general  principle 
that  discord  because  unlovely  is  base,  and  harmony  because  beautiful 
is  good. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done,  for  I  cannot  trust  my  pen  when  it  runs 
away  into  talk  about  books.  It  is  too  much  like  Rhoderigue  in 
Chapman's  comedy,  following  fancies  "as  country  gentlemen  follow 
fashions,  until  they  be  worn  threadbare."  I  have  the  same  love  for 
books  that  I  have  for  the  air  I  breathe,  for  the  food  I  eat,  for  the  dear 
sunlight  that  shines  upon  me.  They  are  part  of  my  being,  or  rather 
have  absorbed  the  bulk  of  me  into  their  being,  so  that  they  do  not 
come  into  my  world,  but  lift  me  up  into  their  world ;  translating  me 
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as  Nick  Bottom  was  translated,  so  that  it  matters  not  whether  this  be 
an  ass's  head  or  a  philosopher's  which  decks  my  shoulders,  since  I 
dwell  in  fairyland.  Ah  !  "  Books,  dreams,  are  both  a  world  "  •  but  I 
choose  the  world  of  books,  for  it  is  the  world  of  heroes,  the  world  of 
beauty,  the  world  of  consolation  !  Nothing  like  books  to  patch  the 
tatters  of  poverty  with  splendid  illusions,  and  dip  the  meagre  crust 
in  wine  of  price!     Nothing  like  books  — 

"  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  in  deathless  lays," — 

And  what  an  endless  pity  it  is  they  cannot  cure  the  toothache  ! 

Edward  Spencer. 


RETROSPECTS    AND    PROSPECTS. 
II. 

FOR  himself  personally,  this  present  writer  is  right  glad  that  he 
is  now  come  to  speak  of  music.  This  is  the  art  of  to-day ; 
this  is  the  art  into  whose  hands  has  fallen  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
bygone  arts.  Music,  Music: — one  repeats  this  word  a  thousand 
times  to  oneself,  as  a  boy  inurmurs  his  sweetheart's  name  in  solitude. 
And  here  one  must  beg  indulgence  for  some  brief  time.  For  does 
the  student  of  physiology  run  to  his  beloved  and  calmly  strip  off  the 
pearly  skin  and  dissect  the  dainty  limbs,  in  order  to  improve  his 
science  ?  And  if  not,  how  can  this  writer,  in  the  presence  of  this 
divinity  whom  he  is  scarce  bold  enough  to  love,  prate  of  her  food- 
assimilations  and  stomachic-actions,  and  progress,  and  the  like  ?  No  ! 
By  her  dawn-gray  eyes,  and  by  the  red  lips  of  the  Nine,  and  by  all 
the  holy  oaths  of  art,  he  will  for  this  once  sink  the  philosopher  in  the 
man  ;  he  will  for  this  little  while  refuse  to  be  music's  surgeon  :  he 
will  leave  this  to  some  one  who  is  called  a  Doctor  of  Music.  He 
will  only  remain  kneeling,  and  swear  to  all  knights  of  the  age  that 
this  Music  is  the  fairest  of  all  God's  creatures,  that  her  heart  is  a  harp 
and  her  voice  is  a  flute  ;  the  which  he  will  maintain  with  sword,  lance, 
and  battle-axe  against  all  comers,  Paynim  or  Christian  !  And  having 
so  discharged  his  challenge-obligation,  let  him  now,  for  some  few 
blissful  moments,  breathe  in  whatever  extravagant  tropes  the  passion 
of  his  love  will  lend  him,  his  knightly  duty  and  reverence  and  loyal 
love  to  music. 
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A  silver  horn  represents  the  dead  mineral  kingdom,  a  wooden  flute 
represents  the  half-animate  vegetable  kingdom,  and  a  sinew-strung 
violin  represents  the  living  animal  kingdom ;  so  have  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  sent  each  a  minister  to  the  court  of  King  Man, 
and  music  is  their  diplomacy.  The  horn  is,  therefore,  the  controlled 
and  firm  voice  of  the  enduring  metals ;  the  flute  is  the  pure  yet 
passionate  voice  of  the  trees,  which  live  and  yet  are  sinless  ;  and  the 
violin  is  the  strange,  mournful-joyful  voice  of  blood  happily  bounding 
in  veins  or  painfully  shooting  from  wounds,  and  of  breath  peacefully 
working  in  life  or  laboringly  departing  in  death. 

The  new-born  child  hears  before  he  sees  ;  the  dying  man  hears 
after  his  eyes  are  forever  dimmed  :  and  so  hearing  is,  as  Richter  says, 
"the  first  sense  of  the  living"  and  "the  last  sense  of  the  dying." 
This  sense  therefore  clasps  in  its  arms  more  of  life  than  any  other. 
Upon  the  musical  air-waves  float  to  and  fro  invisible  ships  freighted 
with  strange  freight,  trading  between  souls  and  finding  wharfage  on 
the  shore  of  the  ear :  to  which  ships,  full  cargoes,  both  ways,  forever 
and  forever !  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  true  hearts. 

Melody  is  as  if  one  loved  without  reciprocation  :  harmony  is  the 
satisfaction  of  mutual  love.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  melody  fascinates 
disappointed  humanity,  and  harmony  pleases  the  satisfied  angels. 
When  the  young  lusty  earth  leapt  out  of  the  night  like  a  white  doe 
out  of  the  woods,  and  sprang  into  the  open  heaven-road  to  make  a 
race  for  life,  then  the  morning-stars  sang  and  charmed  it  into  a 
circular  path  which  it  has  never  left :  such  is  the  power  of  music  over 
animals  !  As  the  blue  sky,  at  the  horizon-line,  adjusts  itself  precisely 
to  all  the  unevennesses  of  the  land,  so  music,  our  other  sky,  adapts 
itself  to  all  the  inequalities  of  life,  and  has  a  tune  to  suit  the  lowest 
or  the  highest  in  society  and  the  most  barbarous  or  the  most  enlight- 
ened in  civilisation.  From  Ashango-land  to  America;  from  Poor 
Tom,  the  singing  idiot,  to  Tennyson,  the  singing  philosopher;  from  a 
jaw-bone  rattled  by  a  savage  to  a  great  organ  played  by  Mendelssohn  : 
such  is  the  blue  reach  and  overspan  of  the  sky  of  music. 

Music  defies  calculation,  it  baffles  prophecy,  it  vanishes  during 
analysis.  It  has  more  avatars  than  Vishnu,  more  metamorphoses  than 
Jupiter,  more  transmigrations  than  Pythagoras's  soul.  It  is,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  an  angel  and  a  devil ;  a  muse  and  a  fury ;  a 
tarantula  and  an  anodyne  ;  a  free  Proteus  and  a  Prometheus  bound. 
It  is  a  spiritual  analogue  to  carbon  ;  which  appears  one  moment  as 
charcoal,  the  next  moment  as  rose-leaf,  and  the  next  as  diamond. 
Yonder,  as  drum  and  horn,  music  marches  at  the  head  of  armies 
like  a  General ;  here,  as  voice  or  lute,  it  sings  by  the  cradles  of 
children  like  a  mother.  In  the  cathedral  it  is  chanting  Laiidamns 
for  the  birth  of  a  king ;  in  the  graveyard  it  is  chief  mourner  at  the 
burial  of  a  beggar.  Last  night  in  slippers  and  spangles  it  led  a 
dance  ;  to-day  in  sober  black  it  leads  a  church-service.  It  conducts 
virtue  along  the  aisle  to  the  marriage-altar ;  it  inflames  vice  to  unholy 
embrace  in  the  brothel.  In  the  music-room  it  is  a  piano,  in  the 
forest  it  is  a  whistling  bird,  in  the  heavens  it  is  a  groaning  wind,  in 
the  firmament  it  is  a  whirling  star,  and  in  the  soul  it  is  like  a  serene 
fire. 
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Why  does  not  our  age,  which  claims  to  be  a  Prospero  of  eras, 
subject  and  tame  this  singular  spirit.  Music,  which  is  at  once  an 
Ariel  and  a  Caliban,  and  will  indififerently  girdle  the  earth  or  chop 
firewood  for  us  ? 

To  the  soul,  music  combines  in  itself  the  power  of  steam,  the 
agility  of  electricity  and  the  fidelity  of  printing-t3^pe.  It  is  a  civilisa- 
tion in  a  conch-shell. 

Love  is  a  vast  lily  whose  petals  gleam  faintly  just  under  the  wave 
of  life,  and  sometimes  sway  and  float  out  above  it.  Up  from  this 
lily,  then,  arises  an  odor :  it  is  Music. 

"The  orator,"  said  Quintilian,  "should  know  everything."  How 
much  more  should  the  musician  understand  all  things  !  For  the  true 
musician  is  as  much  higher  than  the  orator  as  love  is  higher  than  law. 
The  Greeks  did  well  therefore  when  they  made  their  word  Mousiki 
signify  a  symmetrical  and  harmonious  education  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
man. 

And  now  (to  turn  from  love  to  philosophy  again),  let  us  see  how 
music  has  etherealised.  At  first  glance,  appearances  do  not  seem 
propitious  to  the  theory.  For  there  is  in  this  country  an  institution 
which,  under  the  guise  of  a  devotee  of  music,  has  done  music  more 
injury  than  all  its  open  enemies.  This  institution  is  the  Italian 
Opera,  as  at  present  rendered — an  important  limitation,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  wished  to  attack  those  noble  chefs-d'oaiivres  of  some  fine 
musicians,  but  only  the  present  method  of  getting  these  works  before 
the  public.  Out  of  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes  committed  by  this 
Italian  Opera,  let  us  choose  two,  in  the  discussion  of  which  our  theory 
will  perhaps  be  confirmed. 

First :  let  it  be  known  to  those  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
science,  that  if  the  tone  E  (for  instance)  be  made  upon  the  A  string 
of  the  violin  with  the  bow,  and  at  the  same  time  the  open  E  string  be 
gently  and  repeatedly  touched  with  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
then  the  open  string  will  repeat  the  tone  of  the  string  upon  which  the 
bow  is  drawn,  producing  a  vibratory  effect  which  is  like  a  thrill,  and  is 
very  powerful  in  suitable  passages.  This  vibratory  effect  is  a  mere 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  volume  of  the  tone,  which  remains  pure 
E  all  the  time.  Now  in  endeavoring  to  imitate  this  effect  with  the 
voice,  the  opera-people  have  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  a 
monstrous  mistake,  which,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  has  by  excessive  and 
monotonous  repetition  so  habituated  them  and  most  of  their  hearers 
to  it  that,  as  bitter  tobacco  has  become  essential  to  men,  so  terrible 
discord  has  become  essential  to  the  opera.  For  instead  of  really 
imitating  the  violin  effect  —  an  imitation  which  even  if  perfectly 
accomplished  should  be  used  only  in  rare  cases  of  peculiar  expres- 
sion —  instead  of  really  keeping  the  identical  tone  E,  as  the  violin 
does,  and  alternately  increasing  and  diminishing  its  volume,  the 
opera-singers  increase  and  diminish  the  pitch  of  their  tone,  and  make 
a  sort  of  up  and  down  trill,  from  E,  for  instance,  to  E  sharp  above 
and  E  flat  below :  a  mistake  which  besides  rendering  a  wavering 
sound  incapable  of  harmonising  with  the  purer  instrumental  tones  ot 
the  orchestra,  further  produces  in  itself  a  horrible  discord.  To  prove 
all  this :  let  any  one  hear  (for  a  common  example)  that  pretty  trio  of 
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Verdi's  in  Attila  played  by  three  pure  horns,  or  flutes,  or  violoncellos, 
and  the  hearer  will  thank  God  for  the  gift  of  his  ears  ;  but  let  him 
hear  the  same  trio  as  commonly  rendered  by  the  opera-people,  and, 
unless  his  ears  be  long  and  villainous  hairy  ears,  he  will  pray  Heaven 
to  close  them  up,  for  the  discords  are  really  unendurable  save  to 
those  whose  musical  sense  has  been  so  battered  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  Bully  Bottom's  tongs  and  bones  would  not  frantically  delight 
them,  if  only  the  said  tongs  and  bones  should  call  themselves  Tongoni 
and  Bonetti. 

And,  secondly :  look !  thou  audience  in  white  gloves  and  marvel- 
lous coiffure, —  here  comes  out  one  on  the  stage  to  sing  the  tenor  part 
in  this  opera.  One  —  what?  Is  it  a  man?  How  it  ogles,  smirks, 
leers,  strains,  wiggles  its  moustache,  and  throws  its  whole  artistic  soul 
into  the  pose  of  its  beautiful  divine  leg!  "What  a  leg!  what  a 
calf!"  we  say,  when  it  has  finished  perhaps  the  sweetest  aria  of 
Bellini.  Why,  this  singing  tertium  quid  is  not  a  man  :  it  is  only  a  calf 
of  a  leg,  with  appurtenances  and  machinery  (such  as  soul,  mind, 
stomach,  and  the  like)  for  preserving  the  same  in  order  and  condition. 
Must  we  fall  down  and  worship  this  calf  (of  a  leg),  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  music  by  the  heathen?  It  is  not  even  a  golden  calf;  nay, 
to  crown  this  infinite  blasphemous  joke,  it  is  not  always  a  flesh  calf, 
but  oftentimes  a  mere  counterfeit,  concocted  of  meal-bran  and  springs 
and  flesh-colored  tights  !  Ah,  tenori  who  adoie  your  own  calves  ;  ah, 
bassi  who  pamper  your  tons  of  flesh,  ye  are  but  wretched  human 
confetti :  ye  are  not  even  the  sweet-meats  of  men  that  you  would  be  — 
bad  enough,  if  genuine ;  but  ye  are  only  made  of  flour-paste  without 
any  sugar  or  spices  at  all, —  mere  confetti  such  as  your  countrymen 
throw  at  each  other  in  the  Carnival-days  !  What  have  these  pastry- 
figures  to  do  with  music  ?  What  know  they  of  the  poverties,  of  the 
struggles,  of  the  passions,  of  the  blacknesses,  of  the  weaknesses,  of 
the  yearnings,  of  the  sister's-tendernesses,  of  the  mother's-agonies,  of 
the  home-storms,  of  the  rare  purities  of  life  ?  Are  these  the 
preachers  by  whom  the  beautiful  evangel  of  music  is  to  be  unfolded 
to  sinful  men  and  women  ?  Are  these  the  men  who  can  make  our 
souls  see  the  Titanic  up-reaching  of  Beethoven  ;  the  glittering  sparkle 
of  Rossini ;  the  tender  purity  of  Bellini ;  the  quiet  deep  smiles  of 
Mendelssohn ;  the  intense  heart  of  Chopin,  which  in  breaking  exhaled 
music  as  a  crushed  flower  exhales  fragrance ;  the  night-worship  of 
Schumann  and  Dohler ;  the  pellucid  depths  of  Ernst ;  the  wailing 
unsatisfaction  of  Gottschalk,  whose  music  stands  over  his  life  as  over 
a  grave  stands  the  marble  image  of  the  dead  man  beneath  ;  the  quaint 
alternation  of  loneliness  and  ethereal  cheerfulness  of  Gounod,  in  whose 
music  Scotch  echoes  recur  amid  German  beauties,  as  if  heather-bells 
grew  amid  the  vines  of  Rhineland  ;  and  all  the  thousand  sweetnesses 
of  the  thousand  other  modern  writers  for  piano  or  flute,  or  violin  or 
voice  ?  Why  do  we  not  worship  devoutly  in  the  opera-house  as  in  a 
church  ;  why  do  not  all  the  artists,  as  was  said  of  Bach,  transform 
with  their  music  every  place  of  performance  into  a  church ;  why  do 
we  not  have  inspiration  and  instruction  and  conversion  from  this 
stage-pulpit  where  the  preacher  is  life  and  his  voice  is  music,  with  its 
force,  its  thrill,  its  persuasion,  its  healing,  its  wounding,  its  pure  con- 
demnation, its  upward  pointing? 

29  •  ■ 
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Now  this,  as  was  said,  at  first  looks  bad  for  our  theory  of  the 
progress  of  music ;  but  it  is  really  the  proof  of  it.  For  opera-houses 
do  7iot  pay ;  and  will  not  until  the  managers  shall  give  us  an  opera 
with  violins  that  are  not  insane,  with  singers  that  are  men,  with 
voices  that  are  pure  and  unvibratory,  with  propriety  of  costume  and 
scene,  and  with  a  mise  en  scene  that  is  altogether  quiet,  pure,  and  dewy 
with  the  emotions  of  the  morning,  rather  than  loud,  hot,  and  lustful 
with  the  dark-red  passions  of  the  evening.  And  so,  when  one  speaks 
of  music  now-a-days,  one,  if  he  be  any  lover  of  music,  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  Italian  Opera ;  one  means  Schubert's  and 
Mendelssohn's  and  Chopin's  music,  as  fresh  young  girls  and  pure 
men  render  it  in  private,  the  number  of  whom  is  now  immense  and 
rapidly  increasing.  For  the  Italian  Opera  has  abandoned  music  in 
favor  of  legs  ;  and  music,  with  strict  justice,  has  abandoned  the 
Italian  Opera. 

In  purifying  herself  of  this  very  material  and  sensual  element, 
music  has  etherealised,  and,  like  painting,  has  floated  away  freely  into 
all  homes  over  the  whole  land.  More  than  any  art,  music  is  in  om?iium 
ma7iibus  ;  and  steadily  improves  in  purity,  in  refined  spiritual  strength, 
in  universality.  The  perfection  of  the  piano,  which  has  arisen  out  of 
the  old  spinet  like  a  beautiful  soul  out  of  a  deformed  body  ;  and  the 
recent  development  of  the  flute  into  a  pure  solo  instrument  (for  which, 
however,  no  adequate  music  has  yet  been  written),  together  with  the 
new  creations  of  Chopin,  of  Mendelssohn,  and  of  Wagner,  which  have 
each  added  a  new  continent  to  the  old  world  of  music  (though 
Wagner's  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  yet  a  barbarous  continent) ;  all 
these  things  show  how  music  spiritualises,  how  she  strengthens  with 
the  strength  of  the  spirit.  At  once  purify  and  strengthen  thyself,  O 
Beloved,  Beloved  !  for  thou  who  compared  with  all  art  now  seemest 
but  as  a  dove  by  the  side  of  the  great  bird  Roc,  thou  wilt  yet  upon 
thy  two  dove's-wings  bear  a  whole  world-full  of  people  to  Heaven  ! 

To  discover  the  process  of  spiritualisation  which  poetry  has  under- 
gone, one  has  only  to  compare  Tennyson  with  Milton.  One  will 
immediately  observe  that  both  are  powerful,  but  different  in  the 
method  of  it.  Milton  is  strong  rather  from  the  main  force  of 
physical  vastness  and  the  unwieldy  pressure  of  colossal  matters  ; 
'Tennyson  is  strong  by  virtue  of  the  calm,  collected,  intense  potential 
inomentum  of  steady  spiritual  enthusiasm.  Milton's  is  the  strength 
of  the  sea  in  its  rage ;  Tennyson's  is  the  potential  force  of  the  sea  in  its 
repose :  and  inasmuch  as  calm  control  is  better,  is  more  spirit-like, 
is  more  ethereal  than  indiscriminate  violence  however  powerful,  in 
just  so  much  is  Tennyson's  poetry  more  spiritual  than  Milton's,  and 
to-day's  poetry  more  ethereal  than  that  of  the  past  times.  Observe, 
too,  how  many  purely  material  accessories  of  Milton's  poetry  are  well 
gotten  rid  of  and  purified  away  in  Tennyson's.  The  elisions,  the 
apostrophic  shortenings,  the  involutions,  the  anaconda  conceits  which 
in  mere  kindness  wind  about  us  and  crush  us  to  death :  these  are 
gone.  Full  words,  direct  arrangements  of  clauses,  terse  phrases, 
Saxon  roots,  light  airy  metaphors,  three-word  conceits :  these  display 
themselves  in  Tennyson.  Dainty  flowers  have  sprouted  where  the 
gigantic  ferns  died.     The  sesquipedalian  hollowness  and  clumsiness 
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of  the  classic  metres,  the  chilHng  shocks  of  the  "poetic  license,"  the 
comic  inevitahleness  of  the  four-footed  iambics  rhyming  though  the 
heavens  fall  for  it,  and  lashed  in  distichs  like  well-matched  hounds  in 
couples  —  all  these  iron  manacles  on  the  wrists  of  poetry  have  been 
stricken  off  by  a  magic  touch,  the  walls  of  the  prison  have  opened, 
and  the  bound  apostle  may  now  preach  in  the  market-place. 

Like  the  Sanger  of  Goethe,  the  modern  poet  sings  as  the  bird  sings. 
He  need  not  wait  for  the  fine  frenzy :  he  is  possessed  by  the  unflick- 
ering  flame  of  an  enthusiasm  that  nor  wanes  nor  dies ;  and  we  now 
get  poems  o'  week-days  as  well  as  Sundays.  Precisely  as  music  freed 
itself  from  the  serpentine  cadenzas  and  mazy  complexities  and 
endless  fugues  of  the  last  century,  has  poetry  also  freed  itself  from 
the  hampering  limitations  of  that  era.  Indeed  jDoetry  has  in  some 
notable  cases  of  late  so  completely  transfigured  its  external  address 
that  it  must  needs  go  under  an  alias.  Several  times  recently  poetry 
has  put  off  the  purple.  Porphyrogenitus  has  donned  the  sober  dress 
of  the  citizen,  that  he  might  go  incog,  into  many  places  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  royalty.  His  alias  is  "  Prose  "  ;  and  how  he  becomes 
it !  Look  at  Hugo ;  look  at  Richter,  at  Ruskin,  at  Carlyle,  at  De 
Guerin,  at  Hawthorne,  at  Poe !  Here  is  Poetry,  escaped  from  his 
palace,  bathing,  crazy  with  delight,  in  the  sea  and  the  air  and  the 
sunshine,  darting  into  hovels  that  he  never  saw  before,  and  relieving 
poverties  that  he  never  had  suspected.  What  a  man,  a  right,  true, 
god-like  man  is  this  ;  who  is  as  exemplary  in  citizenship  as  he  was 
magnificent  in  royalty,  so  that  men  know  not  whether  to  love  him 
better  as  the  freeholder  Prose  or  as  the  king  Poetry  ! 

Some  years  ago  Elizabeth  Browning  noticed  that  the  drama  now  no 
longer  employs  the  huge  mask  wherewith  the  player 

"  Was  wont  to  ape  the  front  of  Themis'  son," 

nor  the  brazen  trumpet  which  lent  a  terrific  sonorousness  to  the 
voice,  nor  the  thick  sole  which  increased  his  stature  to  more  than 
mortal  height.  The  drama  has  outgrown  these  mere  physical  aids. 
Men's  souls  get  taller,  and  do  not  have  to  be  propped  up  so  to  see 
over  the  bars  of  matter  into  the  ideal  field  beyond.  And  so  poetry, 
wielding  its  kingly  power  with  the  light  airiness  of  prose  —  a  knight 
fighting  in  his  scarf,  still  invulnerable,  and  all  the  better  that  his  limbs 
are  unshackled  by  the  cumbrous  armor  which  he  has  thrown  off — is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  process  which  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to,  the  process  of  etherealising,  of  lightening,  of  freeing 
things  from  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  Time  and  space  have 
long  been  our  Giants  Grim.  Now  their  power  doth  wane  and  wane. 
It  is  well.     They  were  tyrants  :  let  them  fall. 

How  tempting  is  it  to  pursue  this  idea  of  etherealisation  into 
extremes  that  might  with  justice  be  called  fantastic !  For  even  all 
those  material  forces  which  men  once  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts 
to  fulfill  the  stern  exactions  of  space  and  time,  have  undergone  a 
precisely  analogous  modification  to  that  of  art.  For  instance,  the 
ancients  did  hew  and  whack  each  other  with  hard  tangible  stone  and 
steel,  while  we  propel  our  bullets  with  an  elastic  gas.  And  whereas 
the  gross  muscles  of  men  and  beasts  formerly  did  the  world's  work  j 
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now,  on  the  contrary,  the  invisible  vapor,  steam,  does  it.  Moreover, 
once  the  world  talked  between  distances  by  carrier-pigeons  and 
couriers ;  now,  however,  viewless  electricity,  which  is  so  ethereal  that 
some  have  even  declared  it  to  be  a  spirit,  conveys  our  messages. 

But,  leaving  these  fancies  to  some  quieter  moment  than  this  busy 
daybreak  of  a  new  epoch,  it  was  asserted  that  politics  and  religion, 
as  well  as  nature  and  art,  spiritualise  themselves  through  the  ages. 
Politics  and  religion  were  called  the  body  and  soul  of  life.  This 
expression,  then  used  as  metaphor,  is  here  to  be  considered  a  rigor- 
ously literal  truth.     Let  us  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

ist.  In  the  last  analysis,  politics  has  regard  only  to  the  physical 
sense  of  man  ;  2d.  In  the  last  analysis,  religion  has  regard  only  to 
the  spiritual  love  of  man.  For,  first,  politics  regards  only  those  new- 
conditions  in  a  man's  life  resulting  from  his  contact  with  other  men. 
Now  this  word  "contact"  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  first  proposition. 
Contact  is  a  touching;  contact  is  only  possible  through  the  physical 
sense  ;  the  communication  of  spirit  with  spirit  must  of  necessity  be 
embodied  into  some  physical  shape  or  other.  One  can  receive  from 
his  fellow  no  possible  right  or  wrong  which  one  has  not  previously 
seen,  heard,  tasted,  touched,  or  smelled,  in  some  physical  form  ;  and 
it  is  at  the  moment  of  this  embodiment  in  physical  form,  and  only  at 
this  moment,  that  politics  takes  cognisance  of  wrong. 

But,  secondly,  religion  regards  only  the  spiritual  love  of  man. 
"  Love  "  is  the  term  we  apply  to  that  peculiar  activity  which  is  the 
province  of  the  soul.  And  there  yet  remain  many  people  in  the 
world  who  do  not  very  clearly  distinguish  between  the  signification  of 
soul  and  of  intellect.  As  between  soul  and  sense,  intellect  is  surely 
a  common  ground,  so  different  from  either  as  to  be  entirely  incom- 
parable with  them  except  by  some  remote  symbolisation  or  other.  For 
instance,  intellect  is  a  debateable  land  full  of  powerful  yeomen,  who 
are  without  predilections  or  prejudices  or  loyalties,  and  who  fight 
indifferently  for  soul  or  for  sense,  as  careless  whether  one  or  the 
other  a§  a  steel-pen  is  careless  whether  truth  or  falsehood  write  with 
it.  Such  is  intellect :  but  soul  is  the  radical  energy  of  man,  namel)^, 
man's  love,  that  strange  divinity,  in  its  thousand  avatars  of  love  of 
self,  and  love  of  one's  fellow ;  of  appetite  and  disgust ;  of  desire  and 
aversion  ;  of  faith,  or  love  for  the  higher ;  and  of  charity,  or  love  for 
the  lower.  Whenever  the  soul  wishes  to  walk  in  the  open  air  of  the 
world,  intellect,  like  a  Grand  Usher,  must  throw  open  the  door  of 
sense  ;  and  whenever  the  sense  wishes  to  get  into  the  fine  air  of  the 
spiritual  world,  then  intellect,  like  a  Grand  Vizier,  must  present  his 
petition  to  the  Sultan  Soul.  Here,  then,  is  our  old  soul-and-sense 
idea  recurring  upon  us  in  quite  a  new  form,  and  suggesting  certain 
relations  between  politics  and  religion  which  perhaps  have  not  been 
clearly  noticed  by  philosophers. 

In  their  essential  nature,  politics  and  religion  are  at  deadly  variance 
with  each  other ;  and  the  perfection  of  either  is  the  annihilation,  by 
merging  or  by  destruction,  of  the  other.  Certainly  religion,  if  perfect, 
would  destroy  politics  ;  for  he  who  loved  all  things  would  injure 
no  thing.  And  as  surely  would  politics,  if  perfect,  destroy  religion  ;  for 
the  absolute   confining  of  men's  bad  actions   to   themselves    would 
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convert  the  general  soul  into  an  irremediable  hell.  The  best  politics, 
therefore,  is  that  which  secures  the  most  unlimited  intercourse  between 
fellow-men  together  with  the  least  possible  wrong  therein  ;  and  the  best 
religion  is  that  which  loves  all  things  well  and  each  thing  adequately. 
And  so  politics,  if  it  have  followed  the  etherealising  course  of  nature 
and  of  art,  will  be  found  to  have  reduced,  or  at  least  to  be  reducing, 
to  that  minimum  consistent  with  the  least  wrong-doing,  the  purely 
physical  tenures  it  possessed  upon  men's  actions  :  and  these  abandoned 
tenures  will  be  found  to  have  converted  themselves  into  their  spiritual 
analogues,  namely,  religious  tenures.  And  religion,  if  it  also  have 
followed  the  course  of  nature  and  art,  should  be  found  to  have  purified 
itself  as  far  as  possible  of  all  physical  necessities  for  its  support,  and 
to  have  largely  expanded  the  range  of  the  objects  of  man's  love. 

Let  us  see.  At  intervals,  and  far  more  frequently  of  late  days 
than  formerly,  there  arises  in  the  breasts  of  men  a  certain  law- 
breaking  temper  which  appears  to  be  rather  an  electric  instinct  than 
any  intellectual  persuasion,  and  which  busies  itself  in  shivering  to 
pieces  all  sorts  of  political  restrictions.  It  never  stops  short  of  the 
thing  demanded  ;  and,  frequently  ignorant  of  what  it  does  demand, 
goes  far  beyond  its  original  hope.  What  is  this,  which  is  here  called 
the  law-breaking  temper,  except  the  grand  idea  of  etherealisation, 
descending  in  some  new  avatar  and  dwelling  among  men,  whereby 
they  find  themselves  driven  straight  forward  to  some  high  consum- 
mation which  they  do  not  know  at  the  beginning,  which  they  do  not 
even  recognise  at  the  ending  till  they  have  drawn  breath  from  the 
fighting  and  the  labor  and  wiped  their  eyes  and  looked  behind  them 
and  before  them  ? 

Like  the  buds  in  a  forest  of  mulberry-trees,  bursting  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  each  emitting  its  own  little  puff  of  vapor,  have  the  events 
of  the  last  fifty  years  opened  about  us  and  sent  up  clouds  towards  ■ 
heaven.  Until  very  recently  the  world  had  two  dark  closets  of 
corpses.  They  were  China  and  Japan.  Now,  curious  commerce,  like 
Blue-Beard's  last  wife,  has  thrust  her  sweet  face  in  at  their  door, 
though  forbidden  to  do  so  upon  peril  of  her  life.  In  Russia  the  serfs 
have  been  freed.  Germany,  once  said  Richter,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  Bois  de  Boiilogtie  of  Europe,  to  which,  whenever  two  powers 
became  angry,  they  immediately  repaired  in  order  to  fight  out  their 
terrific  duel  on  its  sward.  But  Count  Bismarck  has  changed  all  that  \ 
and  if  Count  Bismarck  is  a  tyrant,  he  is  surely  not  such  a  tyrant  as  two 
mad  nations  inflamed  by  war;  which  last  is  itself  a  greater  tyrant  than 
all  others.  In  France,  the  revolution  has  burst  and  liberated  its  cloud. 
In  England,  John  Bright  is  forcing  his  mulberry-bud,  and  it  will  open  ; 
violently,  if  a  more  skilful  arboriculturist  be  not  put  in  charge.  In 
South  America  the  lately-created  republics  continue  to  perfect  them- 
selves. In  Mexico,  President  Juarez  astonishes  the  world  by  subdu- 
ing a  coalition  of  church  prerogative  and  foreign  tyranny  which  at  first 
seemed  irresistible.  In  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  last  five  years  have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery.  In 
Brazil,  the  Emperor  has  set  free  the  slaves  of  the  Government. 
While  this  is  written  the  Chinese  insurgents  make  headway,  and  the 
Christian  rebels  in  Candia  defeat  the  Turks. 
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But  there  are  some  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  late  war  in  the  United  States  which  notably  exhibit  how  many 
physical  bonds  of  restraint  politics  has  found  itself  able  to  dispense 
with  in  these  later  days.  At  the  close  of  that  war,  three  armies  which 
had  been  fighting  on  the  Southern  side,  and  which  numbered  probably 
forty  thousand  men,  were  disbanded.  These  men  had  for  four  years 
been  subjected  to  the  unfamiliar  and  galling  restrictions  of  military 
discipline,  and  to  the  most  maddening  privations.  The  exigencies  of 
unsuccessful  combat  had  wholly  deprived  them  of  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence beyond  what  was  available  through  manual  labor.  At  the 
same  time,  four  millions  of  slaves,  without  provisions  and  without 
prospect  of  labor  in  a  land  where  employers  were  impoverished,  were 
liberated.  "  Half  a  man's  virtue,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  is  gone  when 
he  becomes  a  slave  ;  and  the  other  half  goes  when  he  becomes 
a  slave  broken  loosed  The  reign  of  law,  at  this  thrilling  time, 
was  at  an  end.  The  civil  powers  of  the  States  were  dead.  The 
military  power  of  the  conquerors  was  not  yet  organised  for  civil 
purposes.  The  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  those  most  efficient  sheriffs 
of  modern  times,  had  fallen  in  the  shock  of  war.  All  possible  oppor- 
tunities presented  themselves  to  each  man  who  chose  to  injure  his 
neighbor  with  impunity.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  the 
country  roads  were  intricate,  the  forests  were  extensive  and  dense,  the 
hiding-places  were  numerous  and  secure,  the  witnesses  were  few  and 
ignorant.  Never  had  crime  such  fair  weather  for  his  carnival. 
Serious  apprehensions  had  been  long  entertained  by  the  Southern 
citizens  that  in  the  event  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  the  war,  the 
whole  army  would  be  frenzied  to  convert  itself  after  disintegration 
into  forty  thousand  highwaymen,  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  civil  war  to  prey  upon  the  numerous  unfortunates 
who  would  be  compelled  to  travel  the  country  roads  on  errands 
necessitated  by  the  needs  of  fallen  fortunes,  by  yearnings  for  long- 
separated  kindred,  and  by  the  demands  of  hard  existence.  More- 
over, the  feuds  between  master  and  slave,  alleged  by  the  Northern 
parties  in  the  contest  to  have  been  long  smouldering  in  the  South, 
would  seize  this  opportunity  to  flame  out  and  redress  themselves. 
Altogether,  regarding  humanity  from  the  old  point  of  view,  there 
appeared  to  many  wise  citizens  a  clear  prospect  of  dwelling  in  midst 
of  a  furious  pandemonium  for  several  years  after  an  unfavorable  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  But  was  this  prospect  realised  ?  Where  were  the 
highway  robberies,  the  bloody  vengeances,  the  arsons,  the  rapine,  the 
murders,  the  outrages,  the  insults  ?  They  were  not  anywhere.  With 
great  calmness  the  soldier  cast  behind  him  the  memory  of  all  wrongs 
and  hardships .  and  reckless  habits  of  the  war,  embraced  his  wife, 
patched  his  cabin-roof,  and  proceeded  to  mingle  the  dust  of  recent 
battles  yet  lingering  on  his  feet  with  the  peaceful  clods  of  his  corn- 
field. What  restrained  these  men  ?  Was  it  fear  ?  The  word  cannot 
be  spoken.  Was  he  who  had  breasted  the  storms  of  Gettysburg  and 
Perryville  to  shrink  from  the  puny  arm  of  a  civil  law  that  was  more 
powerless  than  the  shrunken  muscle  of  Justice  Shallow  ?  And  what 
could  the  negro  fear  when  his  belief  and  assurance  were  that  a  con- 
quering nation  stood  ready  to  support  him  in  his  wildest  demand }     It 
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was  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  brought  about  these  things.  Politics 
in  a  couple  of  hundred  years  past  has  learned  to  dispense  with  many 
iron  bands  wherewith  it  formerly  restrained  men  from  wrong-doing  ; 
and  silken  bands  have  taken  the  places  of  the  iron  ones,  bands  which 
rather  attract  men  towards  the  good  than  rudely  repel  them  from  the 
bad.  Many  political  restraints  have  been  spiritualised  into  religious 
ones  which  appear  not  upon  the  statute-books,  but  are  unconscious 
records  on  the  heart.  In  the  view  of  philosophy,  a  thousand  Atlantic 
cables  and  Pacific  railroads  would  not  have  contributed  cause  for  so 
earnest  self-gratulation  as  was  afforded  by  this  one  feature  in  our 
recent  political  convulsion.  Who  will  find  words  to  express  his  sor- 
rowful surprise  at  that  total  absence  of  philosophic  insight  into  the 
age  which  has  resulted  in  those  hundreds  of  laws  recently  promulgated 
by  the  reigning  body  in  the  United  States  ;  laws  which,  if  from  no 
other  cause  at  least  from  sheer  multiplicity,  are  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  genius  of  the  time  and  of  the  people,  laws  which  have  resulted  in 
such  a  mass  of  crime  and  hatred  and  bitterness  as  even  the  four 
terrible  years  of  war  had  entirely  failed  to  bring  about  ? 

And  so,  to  return  from  this  digression,  politics  has  really  spiritualised 
itself,  has  lost  many  of  its  physical  complexities,  and  has  etherealised. 
Let  politics  now  purge  itself  of  war.  This  is  a  material  prop. 
Politics  does  not  need  it.  Politics  is  at  variance  with  the  genius  of 
the  age  until  an  international  court  of  some  sort  is  established.  Some 
small  but  cheerful  signs  exist  that  this  will  be  so,  and  that  war  will  die. 
It  was  a  strange  circumstance  that  only  two  days  ago  The  London 
Times,  which  has  been  long  a  mouthpiece  through  which  a  people  has 
sounded  the  praise  of  its  pluck,  avowed  itself  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  a  war  which  certainly  had  more  color  of  right  than  any 
war  in  which  England  ever  engaged,  and  proceeded  to  refer  not  even 
angrily  but  only  sorrowfully  to  the  taunts  which  a  previous  expression 
of  such  peaceful  opinion  had  elicited  from  foreign  journals.  And, 
in  Germany,  Richter  swears  that  war  is  the  relic  of  barbarism.  And 
here  and  there  are  the  Quakers.  And  perhaps,  after  two  thousand 
years  of  coquettish  blindness,  the  world  will  at  length  open  its  eyes 
and  read  what  Christ  said  and  did  anent  war. 

It  is  time  now,  lastly,  to  speak  of  religion.  Here  one  finds  a 
wonderful  etherealising  process.  See  how  the  Church  has  purified 
itself  of  the  State,  for  instance.  The  union  of  Church  and  State 
threw  both  of  them  into  the  falsest  of  attitudes  ;  it  puffed  up  the 
State  with  a  dignity  far  above  its  deserving,  and  it  degraded  the 
Church  to  a  station  utterly  beneath  it  —  necessarily,  in  order  to  bring 
them  upon  common  ground,  where  they  might  unite.  Any  compromise 
between  these  two  is  simply  ruinous  to  both.  And  so  it  is  well  that 
the  Church  has  lost,  or  is  losing,  all  temporal  dominions  and  powers, 
whether  these  appear  as  territorial  appanages  of  a  Pope,  as  livings 
in  the  gift  of  a  bishop,  as  Spanish  Inquisitions,  as  Puritanical  burnings 
of  witches,  as  physical  crusades  in  behalf  of  whatever  religious  order. 
Every  time  that  religion  has  shaken  itself  free  of  an  inquisition,  of  a 
persecution,  of  an  intolerance,  of  any  such  material  irrelevancy,  she 
has  signalised  the  event  by  rising  and  floating,  and  shining  splendidly 
and  expanding  gloriously. 
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If  this  theory  which  has  been  enunciated  be  true,  if  material  things 
constantly  tend  to  spiritualise  themselves  into  analogous  forms,  then 
will  political  changes  tend  to  convert  themselves  quickly  into  their 
spiritual  analogues,  religious  changes.  And  this  after  so  much  of 
retrospect,  brings  me  to  devote  some  small  space  to  prospect. 

The  French  revolution,  along  with  a  thousand  spiritual  changes, 
exhibits  a  Vie  de  Jesus  ;  the  English  revolution  proceeds,  accompanied 
by  an  Ecce  Homo;  the  American  revolution  leaves  a  religion  so 
unsettled  as  to  be  called  Mormonism,  Free  Love,  Oneida-ism, 
Spiritualism,  English  Church  Catholicism,  and  a  thousand  other 
names  denoting  a  thousand  other  disintegrated  parts  of  the  Church. 
What  do  these  things,  as  events  so  small,  as  indications  so  great, 
signify  ?  Are  they  not  the  little  hissing  lightnings  out  of  a  great  and 
as  yet  unseen  cloud?  In  a  word,  as  the  era  just  now  closed  was  an 
era  of  political  revolution,  will  not  the  era  just  now  opening  be  an  era 
of  religious  revolution  ? 

Sidney  Lanier. 


A   SCALAWAG. 


•  •  Q  C ALAWAGS  "  are  verminous,  shabby,  scabby,  scrubby,  scurvy 
1^  cattle.  Therefore  there  is  a  manifest  fitness  in  calling  the 
native  Southerner,  of  white  complexion,  who  adopts  the  politics  of 
the  Radical  party,  a  Scalawag.  It  is  not  so  much  because  he  is  for 
negro  equality  and  all  that  stuff,  that  he  is  and  should  be  called  a 
Scalawag,  but  because  he  renounces  all  his  previous  professions  and 
practices,  slinks  from  his  own  color  and  kindred,  and  foregathers 
with  dirty  freedmen,  to  gain  whose  favor  and  votes  he  maligns  all 
respectable  citizens  and  incites  the  colored  rabble  to  all  sorts  of  absurd 
pretensions,  or  worse,  to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood.  I  propose  to 
give  here  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  Scalawag,  and  I  shall 
take  for  my  purpose  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  drove. 

His  nanie.it  is  Smith  —  vcnerahile  nomen  in  old  Virginia,  for  did 
not  John  Smith  first  settle  and  explore  that  "  sacred  soil "  ?  and 
was  not  Extra  Billy  Smith  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  when 
Richmond  fell,  when  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant,  as  a  much  more  eventful 
surrender,  and  the  earliest  on  record,  was  made  —  under  an  apple-tree ; 
and  when  the  Southern  Confederacy  collapsed  on  an  empty  stomach  ? 
Smith,  of  course,  was  of  good  family  :  all  of  the  name  are.  This 
gave  him  a  certain  position,  in  which  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous 
as  a  disunionist,  and  as  a  pro-slavery  and  an  anti-Yankee  Southern 
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extremist.  Three  things  only  would  content  him  ;  and  these  were : 
ist,  a  Southern  Confederacy ;  2d,  non-intercourse  with  the  Yankees  ; 
and  3d,  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave-trade.  For  these  he 
would  die,  and  without  them  he  could  not  be  happy.  His  neighbors 
at  first  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  combat 
his  notions,  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  many 
people  began  to  adopt  his  ideas.  His  fierce  demeanor  and  truculent 
tone  when  descanting  on  his  favorite  themes,  struck  terror  into  the 
souls  of  very  old  women  and  very  young  children,  and  persuaded 
men  who  ought  to  have  known  better  that  a  perilous  crisis  was  about 
to  arrive,  and  that  Smith  was  one  of  the  daring  spirits  that  would 
prove  themselves  equal  to  the  emergency. 

Smith  blustered  and  raved,  as  others  like  him  did,  till  he  shamed 
some  and  bullied  others  to  applaud  and  second  his  sentiments.  His 
voice  was  for  war.  Blood  alone,  to  use  his  own  words,  could  atone 
for  the  past  and  secure  the  future.  He  once  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  would  scorn  to  live  much  longer  in  a  community  that  dared 
not  assert  its  rights,  and  that  he  would  shake  the  dust  of  the  country 
from  his  feet  and  seek  a  glorious  death  in  other  climes,  if  his  fellow- 
citizens  did  not  speedily  rally  to  his  standard. 

"  Good  !  "  whispered  the  wise  men  among  one  another.  "  We  will 
not  rally,  and  we  may  thus  get  rid  of  him." 

Now,  I  have  what  immediately  follows  on  the  best  authority,  and  it 
will  do  more  to  elucidate  the  real  causes  of  the  late  war  than  all  the 
volumes  that  have  been  written  upon  it. 

Smith  comprehended  that  his  departure  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
good  riddance,  and  he  therefore  said  nothing  more  about  leaving,  but 
redoubled  his  shrieks  for  blood,  fire,  and  destruction.  He  yearned  to 
meet  the  Yankees  and  exterminate  them.  He  would  hoist  the  black 
flag,  and  rush  to  battle  with  the  cry  of  "no  quarter! "  He  waxed  so 
fierce  and  vociferous  that  there  was  no  enduring  him. 

"  We  must  get  rid  of  Smith  at  any  cost,"  said  the  wise  men ;  "  and 
it  seems  that  nothing  but  war  will  serve  the  purpose.  War  be  it,  then, 
till  we  hear  that  Smith,  e^  id  omne  genus,  have  received  their  quietus, 
when  we  will  make  peace." 

And  war  it  was. 

But,  mark  you.  Smith  had  no  intention  of  making  himself  "  food 
for  powder,"  notwithstanding  the  war  had  been  inaugurated  that  he 
might  be  devoured.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  at  once 
ensconced  himself  in  a  good  bomb-proof  office  under  the  new  Govern- 
ment. His  "  record  "  made  that  easy.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
fact  became  generally  known,  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  the  wise 
men  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  Even  the  Yankees  at  Bull  Run,  and  at 
other  places  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  thought  they  saw 
Smith  and  his  black  flag  advancing,  and  fled  before  the  imaginary 
spectacle,  thinking  that  they  heard  his  terrific  voice  in  pursuit  at  every 
leap  they  made.  But  they  found  out  better  afterwards ;  and  knowing 
that  the  dreadful  Smith  was  not  before  th^m,  they  fought  better. 
Smith  meanwhile  ornamented  his  office  with  Yankee  skulls  as  candle- 
sticks, paper-weights,  etc.,  and  used  other  bones  of  the  enemy  for 
paper-cutters,  pen-holders,  rulers,  and  the  like.     As  the  war  raged,  so 
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did  he,  only  more  so.  But  he  now  shared  his  curses  pretty  fairly 
between  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  the  Yankees.  The  Confederate 
officers  were  too  cautious  and  unenterprising,  and  the  privates  were 
too  tender-hearted  and  cowardly.  Were  he  in  command  he  would 
not  rest  until  he  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  hearths  and  homes  of 
Yankeedom.  He  could  have  long  ago  driven  the  invaders  "  bootless 
home,  and  weather-beaten  back,"  and  caused  them  to  implore  for 
peace.  There  was  a  woful  lack  of  skill  and  daring  among  Confeder- 
ate Generals.  So  much  did  his  talk  impress  those  in  authority  that 
it  was  contemplated  to  give  him  high  command  in  the  field  ;  but  he 
at  once  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  accept  no  such  command  unless 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  was  left  entirely  to  his  discretion,  so 
high  was  his  confidence  in  himself  Those  in  authority  did  not  feel 
like  giving  him  so  great  a  trust ;  but  they  heeded  his  counsel  so  far 
as  to  order  the  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  and  other  movements  that 
failed,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  lack  of  his  presence  and  direction. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  South  that  the  war  had 
been  begun  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  Smith  &  Co.,  and  to  give  them 
fair  opportunities  to  seek  the  "glorious  death  "  about  which  they  had 
prated  ;  nor  had  it  escaped  attention  that  Smith  &  Co.  had  strangely 
contrived  to  evade  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  which  they  had 
pretended  an  intense  eagerness  to  encounter  and  undergo.  It  was 
perceived  that  in  the  prime  object  to  get  these  fellows  to  the  front  and 
to  have  them  well  peppered,  the  war  so  far  was  a  lamentable  failure ; 
and  it  was  also  seen  that  the  Smiths  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  South  that  they  must  be  forced  into  the  fight  or  the 
Confederacy  would  be  crushed  by  the  greater  number  of  troops  the 
Yankees  were  able  to  put  in  the  field.  The  consequence  was  the 
Conscript  Act. 

The  way  in  which  my  Smith  and  all  the  others  turned  this  law  to 
their  own  account  was  wonderful.  The  exigencies  of  the  army  had 
just  caused  a  strict  revision  of  details  and  a  close  inspection  of  bomb- 
proofs,  and  many  Smiths,  including  my  hero,  had  been  marshalled  in 
squads  to  be  sent  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  as  recruits  ;  but 
here  was  deliverance  in  the  very  act  intended  for  their  destruction  ! 
The  Conscript  Act  required  an  army  to  enforce  it,  and  here  were  the 
Smiths  ready  at  hand ;  and,  lo  !  they  were  sent  about  the  country  with 
sword  and  bayonet  to  prod  forward  the  superannuated,  the  boys,  the 
halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  to  reinforce  Lee  and  others.  It  was  too 
bad! 

The  wise  men  —  everybody,  even  fools  —  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  get  the  Smiths  into  the  fight,  and  they  gave  it  up.  Yet 
they  had  this  consoling  hope  that,  as  the  Smiths  had  caused  the  war, 
and  were  the' only  ones  in  the  South  who  had  profited  by  it,  they 
they  would  hang  as  high  as  Haman  for  their  treason.  Fallacious 
vaticination ! 

Smith,  like  all  his  tribe,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  take  the  oath  under  the  Amnesty  proclamation.  He 
secured  an  early  special  pardon  from  Andy  Johnson  ;  not,  as  he  said, 
that  he  needed  any  pardon,  but  because  he  desired  to  set  a  patriotic 
example  of  submission  and  loyalty  to  his  misguided   countrymen. 
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After  Andy's  pardons  became  of  doubtful  currency  and  validity, 
Smith  applied  .boldly  to  Congress  and  had  his  disabilities  removed ; 
and  before  the  smoke  of  the  last  battle  of  the  war  had  cleared  away, 
he  was  a  "  loyal  "  office-holder,  harrying  the  people  whom  he  had 
originally  inflamed  to  secession  and  arms.  He  was  a  fierce  leader  in 
"loyal  leagues;"  he  denounced  confiscation  and  proscription  upon 
the  "  rebellious ; "  he  had  the  troops  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
United  States  at  his  back,  and  the  negroes  rallied  to  him  to  heed  his 
teachings  and  obey  his  orders.  He  and  his  property,  most  of  it 
gained  from  the  ruin  of  his  country,  were  safe,  and  he  was  again  on 
the  flood-tide  of  success  and  prosperity.  When  the  Southern  people 
saw  this,  many  of  them  fled  the  land  in  disgust,  and  others  hanged 
themselves  in  despair. 

Since  then  Smith  has  been  a  member  of  a  "  reconstruction  "  State 
Convention,  and  at  his  suggestion  an  article  was  inserted  into  the 
new  constitution  disfranchising  the  superannuated,  the  boys,  the 
halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind  whom  he  so  mercilessly  sent  to  the  front 
under  the  Conscript  Act.  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  those  who 
get  up  or  invent  "rebel  outrages"  for  the  Washington  Chronicle  dind 
the  New  York  Tribune.  He  now  has  an  ofiice  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
department,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  stealing  both  from  the 
people  and  the  Government. 

But  another  character  has  appeared  upon  the  scene,  who  promises, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  to  be  the  avenger  of  fate  upon  the 
Scalawag :  it  is  the  Yankee  Carpet-bagger,  These  two  worthies 
have  for  some  time  worked  harmoniously  together  in  the  congenial 
task  of  despoiling  the  South ;  but  of  late  the  available  spoils  have 
begun  to  grow  scarce  compared  with  those  among  whom  they  are  to 
be  divided,  and  hence  has  arisen  a  contention  among  the  spoilers. 
Smith  holds  a  place  indeed,  but  he  is  beleaguered  by  a  pack  of  hungry, 
greedy  Carpet-baggers,  who  howl  fiercely  at  him  and  piteously 
toward  Washington.  Heaven  grant  that  these  New  England  adven- 
turers may  prove  a  match  for  Smith,  and  that  they  may  drive  him 
forth,  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast !  Nevertheless,  I  fear  me  greatly 
that  Smith,  the  Scalawag,  will  triumph  over  the  Carpet-bagger; 
and  that  if  even  the  Republican  party  be  driven  from  power,  Smith 
will  turn  up  in  a  soft  place  as  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Scalawag ;  and  I  defy  Mozis 
Addums,  or  any  other  historian  of  the  war,  to  successfully  controvert 
any  of  my  statements.  I  maintain  that  he  was  the  cause,  as  he  is  the 
consequence,  of  the  war. 

W.  C.  Elam. 


THE  GROAC'H. 


[Translated  from  the  French  of  Emile  Souvestre  for  The  Southern  Magazine.] 


I  HAD  left  Pontrieux  very  late,  taking  a  cross-road  which  I  had 
formerly  travelled,  and  which,  as  I  thought,  would  enable  me  to 
reach  Treguier  before  the  close  of  the  day ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my 
recollection  had  deceived  me.  Night  overtook  me  by  the  time  I  had 
passed  over  a  third  of  the  distance,  and  I  began  to  fear  lest  I  should 
be  lost  among  the  intersecting  roads  that  the  darkness  made  it  more 
difficult  to  recognise.  To  complete  my  embarrassment,  the  wind  rose 
and  snow  began  to  fall. 

I  had  just  reached  a  level  heath  which  the  storm  swept  over 
without  obstacle,  and  where  one  would  in  vain  have  sought  a  shelter. 
Wrapped  in  my  goat-skin  cloak,  with  my  head  down  and  my  body 
leaning  forward  the  better  to  struggle  against  the  wind,  I  followed 
with  difficulty  the  uneven  path.  Whichever  way  I  looked  there  was 
only  to  be  seen  a  white  and  shifting  cloud,  confounding  earth  and 
heaven.  At  intervals,  however,  the  storm  seemed  to  slacken,  the 
wind  grew  still,  and  there  could  only  be  heard  the  sound  of  a  water- 
fall in  the  distance  or  the  plaintive  howling  of  half-famished  wolves  ; 
then  the  gale  rose  afresh,  gathered  strength,  roared,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  the  deafening  noise. 

I  had  at  first  struggled  with  a  kind  of  proud  pleasure  against  the 
blasts  that  followed  one  another  like  waves  ;  but  insensibly  fatigue 
and  cold  deadened  my  ardor,  and  I  began  to  look  about  me  for  some 
means  of  procuring  shelter.  Fortunately  the  path  I  had  followed  till 
then  began  to  descend  a  narrow  gorge.  Some  trees  with  bare  limbs 
stretched  out  their  indistinct  outlines  before  me,  and  as  I  approached 
them  the  storm  seemed  to  recede.  At  length  I  found  myself  at  the 
opening  of  a  glen,  where  its  mutterings,  deadened  by  the  mountains, 
reached  me  only  as  an  echo,  and  where  the  snow  fell  less  heavily.  I 
raised  my  head,  glad  to  be  able  to  breathe  at  ease.  I  knew  moreover 
that  the  existence  of  the  valley  infallibly  indicated  habitations.  A 
wash-house  and  isolated  oven  soon  confirmed  me  in  this  hope,  and 
some  steps  further  on  I  perceived  a  hamlet  composed  of  some  dozen 
huts. 

The  first  one  which  I  approached  was  dark  and  tenantless ;  but 
directed  by  the  sound  of  voices,  I  gained  another,  built  a  little  apart, 
and  pushing  open  the  door  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  Bretonne 
spinning-party.  A  dozen  women  squatting  round  a  hearth,  where 
burned  a  fire  of  rushes,  were  turning  their  spindles,  talking  and 
singing.  Some  children,  lying  at  their  feet,  were  asleep,  and  a  young 
mother  seated  at  the  furthest  corner  of  the  hearth  was  nursing  a  little 
infant,  murmuring  in  a  low  voice  a  nursery  song. 

All  turned  at  my  entrance.     I  stopped  in  the  door-way  to  shake  off 
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the  snow  with  which  I  was  covered,  and  placed  my  staff  by  the  side 
of  the  door,  according  to  custom.  The  mistress  of  the  house  under- 
stood that  I  asked  for  shelter.  "The  blessing  of  God  upon  all 
present,"  I  said,  advancing  to  meet  her.  "And  upon  you,"  she 
replied  with  Armorican  laconism.  "  There  is  a  winding-sheet  upon 
the  heath,  and  even  wolves  cannot  find  their  way."  "Houses  were 
made  for  Christians." 

In  uttering  these  words  the  peasant-woman  directed  me  by  a 
gesture  to  the  fire-place.  All  the  spinners  made  way  for  me  to 
approach,  and  I  took  my  place  near  the  young  mother,  while  the 
mistress  of  the  house  threw  upon  the  fire  an  armful  of  fuel.  There 
was  then  a  long  silence,  the  laws  of  Bretonne  hospitality  forbidding 
the  addressing  of  questions  to  a  guest  until  he  shall  have  first  spoken. 
I  at  length  asked  if  Treguier  was  still  far  off. 

"Three  leagues  and  a  little  over,"  replied  the  peasant-woman  ;  "but 
the  rivers  are  over  their  banks,  and  the  road  is  dangerous  without  a 
guide." 

"  Cannot  one  of  your  men  assist  me  ? " 

"  The  men  from  here  have  all  gone  to  Newfoundland  upon  the  ship 
Saint- Pierre.'''' 

"What,  all?" 

"  All,  master.  You  must  know  that  the  men  from  the  same  parish 
always  sail  together  when  they  can." 

"  And  you  are  expecting  them  ?  " 

"  Every  day." 

"Yes,  yes,  and  may  God  have  them  in  His  keeping,"  responded 
one  of  the  spinners,  sighing.  "The  other  vessels  have  returned  to 
Brehat,  to  St.  Brieux,  and  everywhere,  and  only  the  Saint-Fierre  is 
behind  her  time." 

"And  yet,"  continued  another  woman,  "it  is  time  the  men  had 
returned." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  woman  seated  before  me  on  the 
hearth.  "Ask  Dinah,"  she  said,  "how  many  bushels  of  barley  she 
has  in  her  hut."  The  young  Bretonne  blushed.  "  Without  counting," 
added  the  mistress  of  the  house,  "  that  she  owes  me  as  many  measures 
of  milk  as  her  child  numbers  days." 

"And  that  her  landlord  threatened  yesterday  to  sell  her  out," 
added  a  third. 

"  And  so,"  resumed  the  first  speaker,  "  I  have  counselled  her  to 
ask  of  God  that  the  sailors  of  the  Saint-Fierre  may  have  had  a  good 
fishing,  so  that  she  may  get  a  double  portion." 

"  I  only  ask  of  God  to  send  me  back  Joan,"  said  the  peasant- 
woman,  pressing  her  infant  to  her  bosom. 

I  was  struck  with  the  deep,  sad  and  passionate  tone  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  turned  towards  Dinah  to  look  at  her.  She 
was  a  woman  of  twenty-four  years  or  more,  whose  beauty  had  in  it 
something  masculine,  yet  gentle  at  the  same  time.  With  figure  erect, 
raised  head,  and  her  naked  feet  firmly  resting  on  the  hearth,  she  sup- 
ported with  one  arm  the  child  asleep  upon  her  bosom,  while  the  other 
hand   fell   at  her  side   motionless.     There   was   in   the  flexible  but 
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proudly  drawn  lines  of  her  countenance,  in  her  half-opened  lips,  in 
her  black  eyes,  ever  ready  to  be  lowered,  something  of  a  fierce  pride 
that  was  yet  visibly  tempered  by  clinging  tenderness. 

In  a  little  while  she  noticed  that  I  was  observing  her,  and  turned 
away  her  head  with  embarrassment.  But  during  the  examination  that 
I  had  made  the  conversation  between  the  spinners  had  continued,  and 
they  each  spoke  of  what  they  would  do  when  the  Sai7it- Pierre  should 
have  returned.  "  I  will  go  to  the  town  and  will  satisfy  my  hunger  for 
once  with  wheaten  bread,"  said  one.  "  My  brother  promised  me  a 
purse  of  thirty  crowns,"  added  another.  "  And  I — I  will  purchase  a 
mass  for  the  soul  of  my  mother."  "  And  I  will  visit  the  shrine  of  St. 
Ann." 

"  And  you,  Dinah,"  I  asked  of  the  young  peasant-woman,  "  what 
will  you  do  when  Joan  shall  have  returned  ? " 

"  I  will  place  his  child  in  his  arms  and  I  will  remain  with  them," 
she  replied,  blushing.  Just  then,  the  black  cow  that  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  cabin  thrust  her  head  over  the  hurdle  which  separated  her  from 
us,  and  began  to  low.  "There  is  some  one  near  the  door-sill,"  said 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

She  had  not  finished  speaking  when  a  sudden  blow  shook  the  door, 
and  a  rude  voice  was  heard  without  which  said :  "  Is  there  room  in 
this  house  for  the  poor  ?  " 

"  Anaik  Teinor  !  "  cried  out  all  the  women. 

"Anaik!"  repeated  Dinah,  involuntarily  drawing  her  child  closer 
to  her. 

"  Who  is  this,  then  ? "  I  asked. 

"  A  beggar-woman  who  can  look  into  -the  future,  and  who  casts 
lots,"  added  the  mistress  of  the  cabin. 

"  Is  there  room  in  this  house  for  the  poor  ? "  repeated  the  voice  in 
an  impatient  tone. 

"  Let  her  enter,  or  she  will  bring  some  evil  upon  us,"  uttered 
Dinah.  One  of  the  women  went  to  open  the  door,  and  Anaik  Teinor 
made  her  appearance. 

She  was  an  old  woman,  of  small  stature,  whose  clothing,  all  in  rags, 
in  part  only  hid  her  wasted  limbs.  She  carried  upon  one  shoulder  a 
wallet  of  reddish  cloth  from  which  projected  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 
and  held  in  the  other  hand  a  staff  of  thorn  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
snow  which  had  lodged  in  the  rents  of  her  soiled  garments  seemed 
to  spot  its  sombre  color,  and  some  locks  of  gray  hair  stiffened  by  the 
frost  hung  in  icicles  along  her  furrowed  cheeks.  Her  gray  eyes  had 
that  fierce  yet  wavering  expression  that  comes  of  madness  or  of 
drunkenness!  She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  shook 
herself  with  a  low  grumbling. 

"  You  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  receive  old  Teinor,"  she  said,  casting 
about  her  a  discontented  glance  ;  "  you  let  her  knock  without  reply- 
ing." 

"  No  one  expected  you,"  said  the  mistress,  in  some  embarrassment. 

"  No,  you  never  expect  me,"  growled  Anaik.  "  What  do  they  care, 
who  are  warm  by  the  fire-side,  that  others  should  stand  shivering  on 
the  door-sill.     But  take  care.     Every  one  has  his  turn." 

Although  I  was  aware  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  mendicants  in 
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our  rural  districts,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them,  once  ad- 
mitted, treat  the  master  of  the  house  on  a  footing  of  equality,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  imperious,  almost  menacing  tone  of  the  old  woman. 
Still  grumbling,  she  disencumbered  herself  of  her  wallet.  After 
having  put  it  in  a  corner,  she  made  some  steps  towards  the  hearth, 
and  perceived  me.  "  Ah !  here's  a  gentleman,"  she  said,  stopping 
short  and  fixing  her  piercing  glance  upon  me ;  "  a  gentleman  who 
wears  fine  linen,  and  has  a  watch.  Jean  had  one  too,  and  rings  of 
gold  in  his  ears  and  ribbons  in  his  shoes.  When  Jean  lived,  the  old 
Teinor  had  no  need  to  knock  at  the  door  with  a  beggar's  staff.  But 
he  went  to  rejoin  his  father  and  his  sisters,  and  then  all  the  world 
could  trample  on  the  head  of  the  widow  who  had  buried  her  last  son." 
And  she  began  to  sing  unintelligibly  the  well-known  couplets  of  the 
plaint  of  Elliant : 

"  I  had  nine  sons  whom  I  brought  into  the  world,  and  lo  !  death  has 
come  to  take  them  from  me. 

"  To  take  them  from  me  over  the  threshold  of  our  door,  and  I  have 
no  one  to  give  me  a  drop  of  water." 

Whilst  murmuring  this  chant,  she  had  knelt  upon  the  hearth-stone 
and  stretched  out  her  skeleton  hands  before  the  flame,  whose  fading 
light  caused  the  ice  upon  her  streaming  locks  to  sparkle.  Her 
haggard  eyes,  wandering  in  every  direction,  rested  upon  Dinah,  and  a 
malicious  glance  flashed  over  her  countenance.  "  Ah  !  here  you  are, 
raven's  eye,"  she  said.  "  What  are  you  doing  among  honest  people  — 
you,  the  daughter  of  a  rope-maker }  " 

I  looked  at  the  young  peasant-woman,  who  grew  pale.  These 
words,  daughter  of  a  rope-maker,  explained  to  me  the  timidity  of 
Dinah  and  the  vague  malevolence  that  seemed  to  surround  her.  She 
belonged  to  that  accursed  race  of  Kakouss  against  which  popular 
prejudice  in  Brittany  is  still  excited.  "  You  are  proud,"  resumed 
Anaik,  "  because  a  young  man  of  the  parish  has  wished  well  by  you, 
because  a  child  has  been  born  to  you.  I  too,  I  have  had  a  husband, 
children  !  But  wait  a  little !  One  year  ago  I  predicted  for  you  evil 
days." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  me  evil,  Teinor  ? "  demanded  Dinah,  in  a  gentle 
plaintive  tone. 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  the  old  woman,  "  you  ask  me  why  !  Did  not  your 
husband  drive  me  from  his  house  ?  " 

"  Because  your  abuse  made  me  weep." 

"  Abuse  !  "  repeated  Anaik  ;  "  I  called  you  the  daughter  of  a  rope- 
maker  !  Is  it  not  the  truth  ?  And  more  than  this,  Joan  has  said  that 
I  was  drunk !  has  menaced  me  !  Yes !  he  has  menaced  the  old 
Teinor.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  There  are  those  who  think  they  can  trample 
a  viper  under  foot ;  but  the  viper  knows  how  to  sting.  An  hour  will 
come  when  I  will  be  avenged  on  all  those  who  have  contemned  me, 
who  have  made  me  wait  at  the  door.  Yes,  yes,  you  will  not  always  be 
so  proud  :  it  is  from  Treguier  your  misfortune  will  come." 

"  From  Treguier  !  "  repeated  Dinah ;  "have  you  seen  any  one  who  has 
landed  there?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  mendicant. 

"  What,  to-night  .> " 
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"But  just  now." 

"  And  you  have  learned  some  news  ?  " 

"A  ship  has  come  in." 

"  The  Saint-Fierre  ?  "  cried  all  voices  at  once. 

Anaik  cast  around  her  a  malicious  glance,  and  laughed  aloud. 
"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  a  Saxon  ship."  The  spinners  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  disappointment.  "  May  God  confound  the  pagans  of  the 
Isle,"  said  one  of  them  with  anger ;  "  I  thought  it  had  been  our 
people." 

"  The  Saxons  come  from  Newfoundland,"  observed  Teinor. 

"Do  they  bring  news  of  the  Saint-Pierre  1  "  demanded  Dinah,  dis- 
quieted by  the  treacherous  smile  of  the  mendicant. 

The  latter  did  not  seem  to  have  heard.  "  They  came  down  to 
Mareck's  to  drink ;  and  as  the  captain  spoke  French,  I  understood 
him." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  spoke  of  icebergs  as  huge  as  mountains  floating  in  the  sea 
out  there,  and  wrecking  vessels." 

"  He  has  seen  them  ?  " 

"He  has  seen  them." 

"He  has  heard  shipwrecks  spoken  of?" 

"No,  but  on  his  return  he  met  with  floating  fragments." 

"  Fragments  of  ships  ?  " 

"  And  upon  one  of  the  planks  was  written  :  Ze  Saint-Pierre." 

The  announcement  of  Anaik  Teinor  was  like  a  thunder-bolt.  The 
spinners  let  fall  their  spindles.  "  The  Saint-Pierre  !  "  they  all  repeated  ; 
"he  said  the  Saint-Pierre?" 

"  From  Treguier." 

"  You  heard  him  aright  ?     You  are  sure  ? " 

"  Sure." 

Cries  of  despair  burst  forth.  I  had  been  moved  as  they  had  been 
by  this  sudden  news.  But  the  smile  of  the  old  beggar  made  me 
distrust  her.  "  Do  not  believe  her,"  I  cried ;  "  she  wishes  to  frighten  you. 
She  is  drunk."  And  addressing  myself  to  Teinor  :  "  You  have  seen  no 
English  captain,"  I  said  to  her.  "You  have  not  been  told  that  the 
Saint-Pierre  has  been  wrecked.     You  lie,  you  wicked  groac'h  !" 

At  this  name,  by  which  they  designate  in  Brittany  the  worst  kind  of 
sorcerers,  the  eyes  of  the  old  mendicant  sparkled,  and  she  rose  up 
with  a  savage  growl.  "Ah,  marry!"  she  cried,  stamping  upon  the 
hearth — "ah!  it  is  thus  that  the  gentleman  speaks  to  old  Anaik!  I 
lie  !  I  am  drunk  !  Well,  let  the  women  call  to  mind  their  warnings  ! 
Let  them  listen  if  the  water  of  the  ocean  does  not  fall  drop  by  drop 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Let  those  who  have  broken  their  twelfth-day 
bread,  know-  if  the  portion  of  the  absent  one  is  not  spoiled.  Ah ! 
Teinor  is  a  groac'k  !  It  is  well !  —  it  is  well !  God  will  reply  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  wojnen  of  Loc-Evar ;  God  has  His  signs,  and 
the  drowned  can  speak." 

"Listen,"  interrupted  Dinah,  who  had  risen,  pale  and  with  features 
discomposed. 

We  listened.  A  chant  was  heard  rising  above  the  noise  of  the 
tempest.     It  soon  became  more  distinct,  came  nearer,  and  in  a  lull  of 
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the  wind  we  could  distinguish  voices  which  repeated  the  Psalm  of  ike 
Sou/: 

"  Brothers,  kindred,  friends,  in  the  name  of  God  listen  to  us.  Succor 
us,  in  the  name  of  God,  if  there  still  be  pity  in  the  world. 

"  Those  whom  we  have  nourished  have  long  since  forgotten  us  ; 
those  whom  we  have  loved  have  long  since  abandoned  us. 

"  You  rest  in  repose  ;  the  poor  souls  are  ill  at  ease.  You  sleep 
profoundly ;  the  poor  souls  watch  in  the  midst  of  torments. 

"  We  are  in  flames  and  anguish  ;  fire  upon  our  Ijeads,  fire  under  our 
feet;  flames  above,  flames  below.     Pray  for  our  souls." 

At  the  first  verses  of  this  mournful  chant,  all  the  women  had  risen 
in  inexpressible  anguish.  I  myself,  struck  with  this  seeming  response 
to  the  appeal  of  Teinor,  had  remained  immovable,  and  as  it  were 
fascinated  ;  but  finding  the  voices  receding,  I  rushed  to  the  door  of 
the  cabin  and  went  out.  As  far  as  my  eye  could  penetrate  the 
darkness,  the  valley  was  a  desert,  the  snow  continued  to  fall,  and  the 
storm  to  roar  upon  the  mountain. 

Throughout  the  entire  scene  Anaik  Teinor  had  alone  remained 
unmoved.  When  I  reentered  I  found  her  standing,  casting  a  trium- 
phant glance  upon  the  women  who  surrounded  her :  this  glance 
suddenly  fell  on  me.  "  Ah  !  I  was  a  fool,"  she  cried  ;  "you  said  just 
now  to  old  Teinor  that  she  lied ! " 

"  And  she  has  not  proved  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  seeking  to  hide 
my  trouble. 

"  Has  not  the  gentleman  heard  the  voices  ?  " 

"  I  heard  pilgrims  or  travellers  who  were  passing  by  singing  a 
canticle." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  fierce  glance  and  shook  her  head.  "  So 
be  it,"  she  said  ;  "  you  talk  thus  in  the  towns,  there  they  believe  not  in 
spirits.  They  look  upon  their  dead  as  dogs  that  go  all  to  dust  in  the 
trench  where  they  are  thrown.  Well,  well,  God  will  teach  you  pagans 
what  He  can  do.  The  gentleman  then  can  say  that  those  who  have 
just  passed  were  not  the  drowned  of  the  Saint-Pierre  V 

"  And  the  gentleman  would  be  right,"  interrupted  a  grave  voice.  I 
turned.  A  priest  had  just  entered  and  was  standing  upon  the  door- 
sill.     All  the  women  rose,  crying  out  "  The  Rector  ! " 

The  latter  advanced  slowly,  casting  a  severe  glance  upon  Anaik 
Teinor.     "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  The  poor  have  the  right  to  go  wherever  bread  and  Christians  are 
to  be  found,"  replied  the  mendicant,  with  some  anger. 

"It  is  not  hunger,"  replied  the  curt,  "but  the  joy  of  bringing  bad 
news  that  has  brought  you  out  so  late  upon  the  highways." 

"  Then  the  beggar  has  told  the  truth  ? "  cried  Dinah,  breathlessly. 

"  No,  not  altogether,"  replied  the  priest. 

"How?" 

"The  English  ship  that  landed  at  Treguier  not  only  brought  news 
of  the  loss  of  the  Saint-Pierre,  but  it  brought  those  whom  it  saved." 

"  Saved  —  they  are  saved .''  " 

"  At  least  in  part,"  replied  the  priest.  "  When  the  shipwreck  took 
place,  six  men  made  a  vow  if  they  should  escape  to  come  bare-footed 
and  veiled  to  hear  a  mass  I  should  say  for  them  at  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin," 
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"  And  these  six  ?  " 

"They  have  survived." 

"  Where  are  they  ? " 

"You  have  just  heard  them  pass." 

The  women  were  about  to  rush  from  the  cabin.  "  Stop  !  "  cried  the 
Rector,  barring  the  way;  "you  cannot  see  them." 

"  Are  they  not  here  ?  " 

"  They  are  here,  but  all  have  vowed  not  to  unveil  until  after  the 
Holy  Office." 

"  Their  names,  at  least  their  names  ! "  cried  Dinah  dismayed. 

"  That  would  be  a  violation  of  the  oath,"  replied  the  priest,  "  for 
they  have  sworn  not  to  make  themselves  known  to  their  wives,  to 
their  sisters,  or  to  their  mothers,  until  after  the  accomplishment  of 
their  vow.  Respect  the  engagement  they  have  entered  into  with  their 
God." 

Then  arose  a  clamor  of  despair,  and  there  was  as  it  were  a  moment 
of  hesitation.  Each  woman  named  aloud  her  father,  her  son,  her 
brother,  or  her  husband,  seeking  to  surprise  an  answer  upon  the 
features  of  the  Rector  as  each  one  of  the  names  was  pronounced  ; 
but  the  priest,  impassible,  continued  to  invoke  the  sanctity  of  the  vow 
and  to  call  them  to  submission.  At  last,  some  of  them,  listening 
only  to  their  grievous  impatience,  cried  out  that  they  would  know  their 
fate.  The  Rector  vainly  sought  to  retain  them  ;  they  ran  all  together 
to  a  second  door  and  opened  it  precipitately  "  Go,  then,"  said  the 
priest,  in  anger,  "go,  violate  the  promise  made  to  God;  but  tremble 
lest  he  punish  your  sacrilege,  and  lest  the  first  who  shall  raise  the  veil 
of  the  shipwrecked  may  seek  in  vain  him  she  awaits." 

Dinah,  who  was  about  to  go  out,  recoiled  quickly.  "  Ah !  I  shall 
not  go,"  she  cried,  startled. 

"  Submit  yourselves  and  pray,"  he  resumed  with  authority  ;  "  your 
uncertainty  can  now  last  but  for  a  little  time.  Endure  it  without 
murmuring,  as  a  punishment  for  your  sins.  Whatever  fate  may  be 
in  store  for  you,  seek  to  bend  your  souls  to  the  Divine  Will.  Let 
each  one  Sf  you  from  this  moment  deem  herself  a  widow  or  an  orphan  ; 
let  her  accept  in  her  heart  this  hard  sacrifice  ;  and  if  he  whom  she 
has  looked  upon  as  lost  shall  arise  from  the  tomb,  let  her  regard  it  as 
a  miracle  for  which  she  ought  to  thank  God  as  long  as  she  shall  live." 

The  women  burst  into  tears  and  fell  upon  their  knees.  The  Rector 
sought  to  calm  them  by  addressing  to  each  one  some  special  consola- 
tion. He  recalled  to  them  the  resignation  of  Mary,  that  patron  saint  of 
wounded  hearts  ;  and  having  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  celebrate 
the  mass  of  deliverance  for  the  shipwrecked,  he  engaged  them  to  go 
with  him  to  the  church  to  join  their  prayers  to  his  own. 

All  followed  except  Dinah,  who  turned  quickly,  ran  to  old  Teinor, 
seated  by  the  fireside,  and  seized  her  hand.  "  You  know  who  are 
saved  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  stifled  accent. 

"  I  ?  "  replied  Anaik. 

"  You  must  have  met  them  at  Treguier  ?  " 

"Well?" 

"Joan!  where  is  Joan  ?  " 

The  beggar  made  a  mocking  gesture.  "  The  priest  has  ordered 
you  to  wait,"  she  said. 
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"  No  !  "  cried  Dinah,  who  fell  on  her  knees,  her  hands  joined  and 
her  eyes  staring ;  "  I  implore  thee,  Anaik,  say  if  you  have  seen  Joan, 
if  you  have  recognised  him.  Oh  !  only  a  gesture  to  tell  me  yes ;  or, 
if  he  has  perished,  well  —  let  me  know  it !  Better  to  die  at  once 
than  to  wait.     Anaik,  Anaik,  do  not  refuse !  " 

"  And  what  will  you  give  me  for  my  news  ?  "  demanded  the  beggar. 

"All  that  I  have!"  cried  Dinah;  "what  do  you  wish?  Take  my 
beads,  my  cross  ;  here  they  are." 

"That  is  not  enough." 

"Well,  here  is  the  purse  that  he  gave  me.  Take  all,  Anaik;  all 
that  I  have  in  the  world." 

She  continued  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  old  woman,  pressing  with 
one  hand  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  holding  out  with  the  other  her 
bag,  her  cross,  and  her  beads.  Teinor  kept  her  an  instant  as  if  in 
agony  under  her  glance,  then  bursting  into  mad  laughter :  "  Keep  all," 
she  said  ;  "  I  better  love  your  torment." 

Dinah  rose  at  a  bound  and  rushed  from  the  cabin.  I  was  too 
much  moved  to  remain  a  stranger  to  what  was  passing.  I  followed 
her.  She  traversed  the  hamlet  running,  and  we  reached  the  church 
together.  The  women  had  already  assembled  there ;  the  candles 
burned  upon  the  altar ;  the  choristers  had  already  placed  the  lectern. 
Suddenly  the  door  of  the  sacristy  was  opened,  and  the  six  ship- 
wrecked appeared,  draped  in  funeral  palls,  enveloping  them  entire. 
A  low  groan  was  heard  among  the  women  ;  some  names  escaped 
them  from  the  midst  of  their  sobs.  But  the  veils  remained  immovable. 
I  would  in  vain  attempt  to  describe  the  mournful  solemnity  of  this 
scene.  The  silence  which  reigned  in  the  church  was  interrupted  only 
by  the  voice  of  the  priest ;  and  if  for  an  instant  a  low  plaint  was 
heard,  that  voice  was  raised  as  if  to  recall  to  patience,  and  the  plaint 
was  silenced.  Sublime  power  of  will  over  the  human  soul !  All 
these  women  kneeling  there  were  awaiting  the  decree  that  was  to 
decide  their  fates ;  and  all,  with  hands  folded  over  their  hearts, 
remained  motionless.  I  looked  often  at  Dinah ;  she  was  kneeling 
at  the  entrance,  her  head  raised,  her  hands  hanging  by  her  side  and 
her  child  lying  before  her,  like  a  victim  who  awaits  the  blow  without 
seeking  to  shun  it. 

At  last  the  Rector  pronounced  the  benediction  with  which  the 
faithful  are  dismissed.  A  shiver  passed  over  the  crowd.  There  was 
a  moment  of  inexpressible  anguish.  All  heads  were  leaning  forward, 
all  arms  stretched  out  towards  the  altar.  "  Elevate  your  souls  to 
God,"  said  the  priest ;  and  taking  by  the  hand  the  first  of  the  veiled 
men  standing  near  him,  he  passed  him  a  step  forward  and  took  off 
the  winding-sheet  that  covered  him.  A  cry  arose,  and  one  of  the 
women  rushed  to  the  altar.  The  priest  passed  forward  a  second ; 
then  the  others.  As  each  veil  was  torn  away,  another  cry  of  joy 
resounded,  stifled  by  a  grievous  murmur ;  but  at  the  last  a  clamor 
of  despair  arose,  and  sobs  burst  forth  from  every  direction.  I  turned 
quickly  towards  Dinah ;  she  was  still  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same 
attitude,  looking  forward  still.  All  the  winding-sheets  had  fallen,  and 
she  still  sought  Joan. 
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I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  at  the  rectory,  while  the 
Rector  was  occupied  in  consoling  the  widows  and  orphans.  At  last, 
the  day  having  come,  I  was  able  to  resume  the  road  to  Treguier. 
The  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  sun,  freed  from  the  mists,  was  shining 
joyously  in  the  heavens.  The  birds,  with  renewed  life,  were  singing 
as  they  leaped  about  among  the  trees  sparkling  with  the  frost.  The 
white  thorn-hedges  had  shaken  off  their  robes  of  snow  and  showed 
their  pretty  buds.  All  creation  seemed  to  be  renewed,  and  a  breeze 
as  of  spring-time  swept  over  the  frozen  ground. 

About  to  descend  the  hill,  I  turned  and  cast  a  last  look  upon  the 
desolate  hamlet  I  had  just  quitted.  In  the  distance  I  perceived 
Dinah,  the  widow  of  Joan,  descending  the  opposite  slope,  her  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  in  her  hand  the  white  staff  of  a  mendicant. 


WOMAN'S   ART. 
(In  Bologna.) 


MORE  than  three  hundre^d  years  ago 
(Hunt  for  the  place  where  it  tells  you  so, 
There  in  the  Guide-Book),  lived  and  wrought, 
Here  in  Bologna,  a  girl,  whose  thought. 
Carved  on  the  stone  of  a  peach,  survives 
The  volumed  records  of  thousand  lives. 

Yes,  you  were  shown  the  frieze,  you  say. 
In  San  Petronio,  the  other  day. 
And  the  pair  of  angels  that  bear  her  name, 
Properzia, —  marvellous  works,  these  same. 
Being  a  woman's ;  but  did  you  know. 
When  praising  the  antique  cuttings  so, 
Who  made  them  ?     Maestro  Amico, 
Her  artist-neighbor,  refused  to  see 
Greatness  in  any  work  that  she, 
A  woman,  might  plan.     "A  woman's  power 
Bends  to  the  sway  of  the  passing  hour : 
Achieves,  but  never  creates.     The  stone 
Of  Carrara  was  meant  for  men  alone. 
Whose  genius  had  skill  to  shape  it :   walls 
Of  chapels,  sacristies,  palace-halls. 
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Only  were  ample  enough  to  bear 
The  living  frescoes  they  painted  there  ; 
But  wom^n!  — why,  cherry-stones  might  well 
Hold  whatsoever  she  had  to  tell." 

Misprized  and  taunted,  Properzia's  pride 

Would  none  of  the  marble  thus  denied, 

Nor  the  canvas  grudged.      Henceforth  she  wrought 

On  the  kernel  of  peach  and  apricot, 

Marvels  of  rarest  carving, —  such 

As  almost  equal  CelHni's  touch. 

Go  to  the  Casa  Grassi ;   see 

The  scene  of  the  Passion  on  Calvary: 

Mark,  as  you  may,  the  sacred  head, 

And  the  look  divine  o'er  the  features  shed  ; 

And  wonder  how  Art  essayed  to  trace 

Such  miracles  scarce  in  an  inch's  space. 

But  what  of  Maestro  Amico's  fame .? 
What  marble  or  canvas  keeps  his  name 
Fresh  in  the  ears  of  the  Bolognese  ? 
Did  ever  it  reach  us,  over-seas  1 

Yet  woman  is  weak  for  Art,  you  say. 
And  her  genius  works  in  a  narrow  way ; 
But  if,  as  the  crucial  test  appears, 
It  ever  outlives  three  hundred  years,— 
Better  to  work  than  pine  or  starve, — 
Give  her  the  peach-stone,  and  let  her  carve. 

.     Margaret  J.  Prestox. 


HISTRY   UV   THE   WAW. 
By  Mozis  Addums. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Poitry  and  Waw.  Historrykil  Kenedshun  uv  the  Two.  What  Were 
Not  Done  Arfter  Takin  EUigzandry.  What  Mought  uv  Have  bin 
Done.  The  Battil  uv  Bigg  Bethel.  Bull  Run  and  the  Epockryfull 
Battil  uv  Menassass. 

**OWETE  is  the  yuses  uv  advussity,"  seth  Spokeshave,  "whitch, 
»^  like  the  tode  in  a  Jewil's  head,  stealeth  and  giveth  vertue." 
So  poitry  grows  out  uv  waw,  as  nachrully  as  a  Jimson  weed  out  uv  a 
stable-yard  whar  much  hosses  has  bin  for  menny  days.  Ef  thar 
nuvver  had  bin  no  waws,  one  harf  uv  the  best  poitry  would  nuvver  have 
bin  writ ;  and  ef  it  had'n  bin  for  wimmen,  the  other  harf  would  have 
sheerd  the  saim  fate.  Blud  and  luv  is  the  only  litterrery  menures 
wuth  a  shuck ;  and  fitin  and  foolin  arfter  females  is  them  two  things 
what  has  kept  the  poitry-pot  a  bilin  frum  the  tiem  uv  Mirium  (that 
sung  a  peal  uv  victry  over  the  drowndin  uv  Fareo  and  his  host  in  the 
Red  C)  doun  to  Randle  —  that  writ  "  Mimerrylan  " —  and  Jonnar 
Tomsun,  say  nuthin  uv  Mile  Zo  Riley,  the  orther  uv  Mo's  Melledis, 
and  other  small  pertaters. 

The  abuv  reflexshuns  is  in  the  stile  uv  Buckul,  and  has  nothin 
whatevver  to  do  with  the  Histry  uv  the  Waw,  or  ennything  else.  It  is 
a  pitty  that  Jeems  Jacksun  uv  EUigzandry  were  killd  ;  but  ef  he  had'n 
bin  killd  no  pickits  would  a  bin  killd,  and  "  All  Quiut  Along  The 
Potomuck  "  wouldn't  a  bin  Writ  —  which  it  would  a  bin  a  great  loss  to 
the  litrycher  uv  the  country.  That  single  poim  cost  at  leest  500 
Yuneyun  lives.  It's  a  vallybill  dockymint.  Strainge  that  Ellswuth 
was  shot  for  pullin  down  one  flag  and  Munfud  hung  for  puUin  down 
another.  One  was  a  "  rebul  rag  "  and  the  other  was  the  "  astrul  flag  " 
—  thar's  the  difrunce.  Set  it  down  in  figgers,  if  you  kin ;  ef  you  can't, 
•don't. 

Arfter  the  orkyupashun  uv  EUigzandry  by  the  Yanks,  they  thought 
they  had  dun  a  "  bigg  thing,"  and  cuntentid  tharselves  with  puttin  out 
thar  po'  pickits  to  be  slottud.  I  knowd  some  yung  felloes  that  come 
all  the  way  frum  Canetukky  to  go  huntin  Yanky  pickits,  saim  as  you 
would  hunt  skwerrils  or  potritches.  That's  what  the  Yanks  done ; 
and  much  do  it  was,  warn't  it  ?  The  thing  they  ought  to  uv  have  dun, 
ef  they'd  a  had  sense,  was  to  have  pusht  on  with  thar  8  thousun  trupes 
{vidy  Pollud,  i  Year  uv  the  Waw),  and  capchud  Menassass,  which 
they  could  uv  done  eezy.  Thar  was  thar  at  that  tiem  a  cumpny  or  2 
uv  Hoss,  Lathin's  and  Kempur's  Batris  uv  ole-fashin  field-peecis,  a 
redgmunt  or  so  frum  South  Kaliny  (tho'  I  disremembers  whether  the 
South  Kalinyuns  had  got  up  at  this  tiem  —  ruther  think  they  hadn't). 
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and  Garlun's  batalyun  uv  Infuntre  frum  Linchbug.  Alsoe  a  few 
cumpnis  that  had  bin  driv  out  uv  Elligzandry.  All  told  we  didn't  hav 
I  quarter  uv  the  inimy's  foce  ;  and  the  diffensis  concistid  uv  one  soli- 
terry  pile  uv  dert,  put  in  the  rong  plais,  and  some  verry  good  peech- 
brandy,  nearly  all  gone,  at  the  sto'. 

All  the  inemy  had  to  do  was  to  idvance,  and  we'd  a  fell  back  luvle, 
but  in  good  odder.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Yanks  was  new  to  the 
art  uv  waw ;  and  so  they  was.  But  they  wan't  no  newer  than  we  was  ; 
and,  besides,  they  had  reglars,  and  we  had  nun.  I  ixpec  the  rezin 
the  Yanks  didn't  idvance  was  becoz  they  had  no  idee  how  week  we 
was  ;  but  they  orter  had,  bein  the  smartist  peepil  in  the  werld,  akordin 
to  the  akount  kurrunt  that  they  keep  uv  tharselves  in  thar  daly  papers. 
We  knowd  igzackly  what  they  was  a  doing  uv  and  intendin  fer  to  do, 
becoz  Gunnel  Jerdin,  Bewrygard's  Ajutant,  he  was  postid  evry  day  by 
the  undergroun  rale-rode  from  Washintun  —  which  was  doin  pritty 
well  for  a  "  ignunt,  barbrus,  slaiv-drivin  Southern  bully." 

Sposin'  we  had  bin  druv  frum  Menassass,  what  would  a  bin  the 
efeck  on  the  waw  ?  Sposin  thar  had  bin  no  waw,  and  sposin  thar 
nuvver  had  bin  nuthin  'tall  frum  the  foundashun  uv  the  erth }  One 
questun  is  'bout  as  good  as  t'other,  and  I  leaves  'em  all  to  be  desided 
by  some  Kollitch  Debatin  Sersiety — Randufif  Makin,  Hamdun  Cydne, 
or  Chap'll  Hill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thing  that  was  not  done  on  our  side  was 
not  idvancin  squar  up  jest  as  sune  as  Elligzandre  was  orkyupide. 
We  mought  uv  bin  flankd.  So  we  mought,  and  then  agin  we  moughtn't. 
The  chansis  are  that  a  bold  face  like  that  would  uv  skeerd  'um  ;  and 
when  the  great  battil  come  off — ef  it  uvver  did  come  off — thar'd  a 
bin  no  manner  uv  ixskeuse  for  not  taking  Washintun.  As  it  wuz,  so 
it  wuz  :  the  thing  went  on  ;  and  it  wuz  well  it  wuz  no  wusser  for  we  all. 

Menassass  was  the  middil  uv  the  staige  uv  the  great  "  Theatur 
uv  Waw,"  ef  I  may  be  aloud  to  kote  frum  the  ellygint  lankwitch  uv 
the  peyud.  But  in  the  mean  time  (tho'  it  was  ruther  a  good  time  — 
the  last  year  uv  the  waw  bein  the  mean  time,  and  it  were  monsus 
mean)  thar  was  sevril  side-seens  a  goin'  on.  At  Hopper's  Ferry, 
Gen.  Jonsing  was  a  gitting  enufif  trupes  to  inabil  him  to  evackuate, 
and  a  good  menny  mo.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nigh  on  to  harf  a 
milyun  parst  us  by  at  Menassass  and  went  to  Hopper's  Ferry.  "  Old 
Jack,"  arfterwuds  call'd  "  Stoanwall,"  was  thar,  and  he  was  a  mighty 
po'  hand  at  evackuatin,  havin'  uv  very  bad  helth,  which  made  him 
urritabble  and  inklined  to  fite  'thout  no  proverkashun,  and  when  thar 
warnt  harf  a  chanse.  "  Old  Joe  "  stud  in  orr  uv  his  own  reputashu.n, 
and  didn't  want  to  fite  till  he  could  make  a  cumpleet  and  cleen  thing 
uv  it.  Thar  was  his  great  mistaik.  With  that  army  uv  his'n  at 
Hopper's  Ferry,  he  could  uv  whipt  Pattesun  as  oftin  and  as  eezy  as 
an  ex-Confedrit  kin  take  the  oth.  To  evackuate  and  distroy  the 
Ferry  for  feer  uv  Pattesun's  raggid  muffins  was  absud,  as  Gen.  Jacksun 
pruvd  at  Fallin  Waters,  whar  he  like  to  lickt  Pattesun's  whole  army 
with  only  one  or  two  rejymints.  Sune  as  Pattesun  got  in  strikin 
distunts,  Jonson  ought  to  naild  him.  He  would  a  whipt  him  sertin 
and  sho,  bin  in  the  reer  uv  Washintun,  got  a  heap  uv  Merrylun 
rupes,  and  play'd  the  wild  genrully.  And  hevin  takin  the  "  nishytiv," 
as  they  say,  in  fitin,  he  would  hav  kep  it  durin  the  whole  waw. 
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But  in  kase  he  had  faled?  Ah!  whar  would  a  bin  his  great  re- 
putashun  now  ?  Which  the  abuv  should  teech  both  Genruls  and  His- 
toriuns  wisdum. 

Thar  was  anuther  side-seen  at  Rich  Mountin,  which  thar  was  some 
rich  seens  thar,  both  uv  curridge  and  the  revuss.  I  hates  to  think 
about  it.  Gen,  Gearnit  was  killed  thar  ;  and  I  kin  see,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  one  or  mo  rispecktabil  Virjinyuns  retreatin  bar-headed  for  40  odd 
mile  without  stoppin  to  fetch  breth.  Uthers  acktid  with  great 
gallontry,  averagin  five  kworts  uv  licker  a  day.  Some  was  nigh  starved 
in  the  woods,  and  a  good  menny  was  capchud  and  peroled.  Maklellun, 
on  akount  uv  this  battil,  which  he  never  saw,  was  call'd  the  "  Littil 
Napoleyun  "  ;  and  it  must  be  cunfest  that  he  is  the  leest  uv  that  name. 
No  matter ;  he  was  a  gentilmun  and  treetid  our  prisners  as  sich.  I 
shell  say  nuthin  agin  him.  His  dispatches  was  bumbastick,  add 
gnawseian,  as  they  say  in  Lattin ;  and  Rozenkrants  is  akused  uv  a 
winnin  uv  the  fite. 

On  the  Peninchchewler,  call'd  the  Peninch  for  short,  thar  was 
anuther  side-seen.  Migruder  was  thar  with  a  veriety  uv  sojers,  amung 
whoom  thar  was  some  Lueezer  Anneryuns,  which,  in  my  apinyun,  are 
the  fightinest  men  in  this  country,  ixsepting  uv  the  Texings  of  Texus. 
Uphozed  to  him  was  Butler,  arfterwuds  calld  the  Beest,  which,  in  my 
apinyun,  is  a  kalumny  on  annymatid  nacher,  for  the  lowist  bred 
tumbil-bug  in  the  Beest's  own  town,  Lowhell,.  would  cunsider  hisself 
and  his  famly  foreverlastinly  disgraced  ef  you  was  to  call  him  Butler. 
Sich  is  the  injestis  uv  man  to  his  weaker  brethrin,  the  anemils 
afosed. 

Butler,  apreshatin  the  ellyment  uv  distunce,  shet  his  preshus  boddy 
in  Fotris  Munro,  and  sent  forrard  his  legins  to  chaw  up  Migruder. 
Randuff's  Howitsirs  and  a  small  boddy  uv  -Noth  Kalinyuns  and  a  few 
uthers  met  the  inemy  and  beat  him  bad.  The  Tar-heels  made  a  fine 
charge,  and  HudnuU  uv  the  Howitsirs  got  his  big  toe  shot  off.  A 
yung  man  uv  the  name  uv  Wiat  lost  his  life,  by  ixposin  uv  hisself 
needlesly  but  bravely.  The  fite  acurd  near  a  shakeldy  old  cherch, 
which  Butler,  in  odder  to  make  sumthin  out  uv  nuthin,  bloated  into 
Bigg  Bethel.  His  ofishul  repote  was  bloated  in  like  manner.  It  was 
a  small  afifyar  enyway,  but  we  made  the  most  uv  it  and  it  done  us 
good.  The  Yankys  retreetid,  and  Migruder,  after  receivin  reinfose- 
ments  and  waitin  a  while,  also  retreetid.  Pity  them  ar  Louisa 
Annayuns  didnt  git  up  in  time  to  chase  the  Yankys  clean  into  the  fote 
and  took  it.  Beest  Butler  would  nuvver  have  figgerd  as  a  hellyun  in 
Newhalleens,  I'm  a  thinkin. 

I  come  now  to  a  matter  that  has  give  me  a  werld  uv  trubble  and 
rackt  my  brane  to  the  utmus.  I  elude,  uv  kose,  to  the  battil  uv 
Menassass.  Thar  is  a  potion  uv  Scripter  calld  Epockryfer,  from  the 
suckamunce  that  some  say  thar  aint  one  word  uv  truth  in  it.  Tharfo 
I  calls  the  Battil  uv  Menassass  a  epockryful  battil.  It  greaves  me  to 
give  the  ley  to  so  many  rispecktabul  folks ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  arfter 
a  carm  and  peeceful  revue  uv  the  ofishul  repotes,  historrykul  akounts, 
the  corrispondunce  uv  the  Limdun  Times,  and  uther  dockyments,  I 
am  cunstraind  to  declar  that  thar  Jiiivver  was  no  sich  battil  nor  nuthin 
like  it.     Thar  was,  I  freely  cunfess,  indeed  thar  must  uv  have  bin,  on 
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Sundy,  Jewly  21,  1861,  the  zemblance  uv  sumthin  or  ruther ;  but  that 
thar  was  a  real,  reglar,  bony-fide  strait  up  and  down  battil,  I  denies  in 
to  toe  selo  atkwe  omnybus  facktoe. 

What's  the  evvydunce,  ef  evvydunce  it  kin  be  calld  ? 

The  Cunfedrit  akount,  which  it  is  the  onliest  one  I  pays  enny  erthly 
atenshun  to,  says,  in  breef,  that  27,000  Fedrils  atacktid  6,500 
Southerns,  fit  'em  a  cunsiderabble  uv  a  tiem,  then  took  a  panick,  and, 
with  about  20,000  more  Fedrils  that  hadn't  done  no  fitin,  run  30  mile 
back  to  Washintun  hard  as  they  could  stave.  Wharpun  the  Cunfeds, 
stid  uv  chasin  uv  'em,  sot  flat  down  upun  thar  whotchmecallums  and 
done  not  a  durn  thing  ! 

Now  that  ar  story  won't  hold  water.  It's  a  falsity  on  the  verry  face 
uv  it.  Tell  me  that  a  grand  army  uv  50,000  heroick,  pattryottick 
Yuneyun  sojers,  with  the  "asstrul  flag"  over  thar  loyul  heads,  backd 
down  befo  a  handful  uv  dirty,  flea-bitten  rebuls,  and  run  howlin,  yelpin 
and  slobberin  into  Washintun ;  and  then  that  30,000  victorious 
Southern  shivulry,  arfter  whippin  a  passel  uv  damd  Yankys,  drapt  in 
the  mud,  in  site  uv  the  inemy's  Captul,  and,  for  four  long  munths,  in 
the  most  faverbul  and  fightinist  part  uv  the  year,  done  nuthin  on  erth 
but  ketch  the  meezils,  play  keerds,  and  hoss-race,  while  the  inemy 
quietly  orgunized  anuther  and  4  times  bigger  army  right  in  front  uv 
'em  —  tell  me  a  infunnul  fish-story  like  that,  and  ixpec  me,  or  enny 
uther  man  in  his  sensis,  to  believe  it?  No,  sir  ree.  Bob;  I'm  not  a 
gwine  to  do  enny  sich  a  thing  !  I  carnt  do  it.  Noboddy,  I  dont  keer 
who  he  is,  kin  do  it.  It's  onpossible  that  sich  a  thing  should  ewer 
have  acurd. 

I'm  awar  that  there  was  a  little  rumpus  on  Bull  Run,  July  i8th,  becoz 
I  seen  Capin  Langun's  m'latter  boy,  Dick  (who  swo  he  could  ketch  a 
cannun  ball  in  his  han)  when  he  come  from  the  feel  skeerd  nearly  to 
deth  ;  but  the  repoted  Battil  uv  Menassass,  cunsarning  uv  which  so 
much  fuss  was  made,  are  certny  epockryfuU.  Thar  must  uv  bin  a 
rumblin  or  somethin  that  produced  a  larsting  impreshin  on  the  mines 
uv  both  offysirs  and  men  on  both  sides ;  but  it  was  a  optickle  dilution 
(whiskey  in  the  eye-ball,  most  likely),  or  a  zemblance,  a  mere  zem- 
blance at  best.  And  bein  new  to  the  werld  —  this  monstus  discepshun 
—  you  may  call  it,  ef  you  chews,  a  Nova  Zemblance.  Humin  beans 
nuvver  did  do  the  fool  things  they  say  they  done  at  the  imaginerry 
Battil  uv  Menassass  —  nuvver  f 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
What  the  Papers  said  of  it. 

THE  wounded  man  had  just  fallen  into  a  first  sleep  after  his 
disaster,  when  the  press  of  the  capital  was  already  proclaim- 
ing throughout  the  land  the  attack  and  search  for  arms  at  Kilgobbin 
Castle.  In  the  National  papers  a  very  few  lines  were  devoted  to  the 
event ;  indeed  their  tone  was  one  of  party  sneer  at  the  importance 
given  by  their  contemporaries  to  a  very  ordinary  incident.  "  Is  there," 
asked  the  Convicted  Felon,  "anything  very  strange  or  new  in  the  fact 
that  Irishmen  have  determined  to  be  armed }  Is  English  legislation 
in  this  country  so  marked  by  justice,  clemency,  and  generosity  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  prefer  to  submit  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  its 
sway,  to  trusting  what  brave  men  alone  trust  in  —  their  fearlessness 
and  their  daring  ?  What  is  there,  then,  so  remarkable  in  the  repairing 
to  Mr.  Kearney's  house  for  a  loan  of  those  weapons  of  which  his 
family  for  several  generations  have  forgotten  the  use  ? "  In  the  Govern- 
ment journals  the  story  of  the  attack  was  headed,  "  Attack  on  Kilgob- 
bin Castle.  Heroic  resistance  by  a  young  lady :  "  in  which  Kate 
Kearney's  conduct  was  described  in  colors  of  extravagant  eulog3\ 
She  was  alternately  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,  and  it 
was  gravely  discussed  whether  any  and  what  honors  of  the  Crown 
were  at  her  Majesty's  disposal  to  reward  such  brilliant  heroism.  In 
another  print  of  the  same  stamp  the  narrative  began  — "  The  disastrous 
condition  of  our  country  is  never  displayed  in  darker  colors  than  when 
the  totally  unprovoked  character  of  some  outrage  has  to  be  recorded 
by  the  press.  It  is  our  melancholy  task  to  present  such  a  case  as  this 
to  our  readers  to-day.  If  it  was  our  wish  to  exhibit  to  a  stranger  the 
picture  of  an  Irish  estate  in  which  all  the  blessings  of  good  manage- 
ment, intelligence,  kindliness,  and  Christian  charity  were  displayed  ; 
to  show  him  a  property  where  the  well-being  of  landlord  and  tenant 
were  inextricably  united,  where  the  condition  of  the  people,  their 
dress,  their  homes,  their  food,  and  their  daily  comforts  could  stand 
comparison  with  the  most  favored  English  county,  we  should  point  to 
the  Kearney  estate  of  Kilgobbin  ;  and  yet  it  is  here,  in  the  very  house 
where  his  ancestors  have  resided  for  generations,  that  a  most  savage 
and  dastardly  attack  is  made  :  and  if  we  feel  a  sense  of  shame  in 
recording  the  outrage,  we  aire  recompensed  by  the  proud  elation  with 
which  we  can  recount  the  repulse, —  the  noble  and  gallant  achieve- 
ment of  an  Irish  girl.  History  has  the  record  of  more  momentous 
feats,  but  we  doubt  that  there  is  one  in  the  annals  of  any  land  in 
which  a  higher  heroism  was  displayed  than  in  this  splendid  defence 
by  Miss  Kearney."     Then  followed  the  story  ;  not  one  of  the  papers 
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having  any  knowledge  of  Walpole's  presence  on  the  occasion,  or  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  she  was  aided  in  any  way. 

Joe  Atlee  was  busily  engaged  in  conning  over  and  comparing  these 
somewhat  contradictory  reports,  as  he  sat  at  his  breakfast,  his  chum 
Kearney  being  still  in  bed  and  asleep  after  a  late  night  at  a  ball.  At 
last  there  came  a  telegraphic  despatch  for  Kearney ;  armed  with 
which,  Joe  entered  the  bedroom  and  woke  him. 

"  Here's  something  for  you,  Dick,"  cried  he.  "  Are  you  too  sleepy 
to  read  it  ?  " 

"  Tear  it  open  and  see  what  it  is,  like  a  good  fellow,"  said  the  other, 
indolently. 

"  It's  from  your  sister  —  at  least,  it  is  signed  Kate.  It  says  :  '  There 
is  no  cause  for  alarm.  All  is  going  on  well,  and  papa  will  be  back 
this  evening.     I  write  by  this  post.'" 

"What  does  all  that  mean?"  cried  Dick,  in  surprise. 

"The  whole  story  is  in  the  papers.  The  boys  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  your  father's  absence  from  home  to  make  a  demand 
for  arms  at  your  house,  and  your  sister,  it  seems,  showed  fight  and 
beat  them  off.  They  talk  of  two  fellows  being  seen  badly  wounded  ; 
but,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  story  cannot  be  relied  on.  That  they 
got  enough  to  make  them  beat  a  retreat  is,  however,  certain ;  and  as 
they  were  what  is  called  a  strong  party,  the  feat  of  resisting  them  is 
no  small  glory  for  a  young  lady." 

"  It  was  just  what  Kate  was  certain  to  do.  There's  no  man  with  a 
braver  heart." 

"  I  wonder  how  the  beautiful  Greek  behaved  ?  I  should  like  greatly 
to  hear  what  part  she  took  in  the  defence  of  the  citadel.  Was  she 
fainting  or  in  hysterics,  or  so  overcome  by  terror  as  to  be  unconscious  ?  " 

"  I'll  give  you  any  wager  you  like,  Kate  did  the  whole  thing  herself. 
There  was  a  Whiteboy  attack  to  force  the  stairs  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  I  suppose  we  rehearsed  that  combat  fully  fifty  —  ay,  five  hundred 
times.  Kate  always  took  the  defence,  and  though  we  were  sometimes 
four  to  one,  she  kept  us  back." 

"By  Jove  !  I  think  I  should  be  afraid  of  such  a  young  lady." 

"  So  you  would.  She  has  more  pluck  in  her  heart  than  half  that 
blessed  province  you  come  from.  That's  the  blood  of  the  old  stock 
you  are  often  pleased  to  sneer  at,  and  of  which  the  present  will  be  a 
lesson  to  teach  you  better." 

"  May  not  the  lovely  Greek  be  descended  from  some  ancient  stock, 
too  ?  Who  is  to  say  what  blood  of  Pericles  she  has  not  in  her  veins  ? 
I  tell  you  I'll  not  give  up  the  notion  that  she  was  a  sharer  in  this 
glory." 

"  If  you've  got  the  papers  with  the  account,  let  me  see  them,  Joe. 
I've  half  a  mind  to  run  down  by  the  night-mail  —  that  is,  if  I  can. 
Have  you  got  any  tin,  Atlee  ? " 

"There  were  some  shillings  in  one  of  my  pockets  last  night.  How 
much  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Eighteen-and-six  first-class,  and  a  few  shillings  for  a  cab." 

"  I  can  manage  that ;  but  I'll  go  and  fetch  you  the  papers,  there's 
time  enough  to  talk  of  the  journey." 

The  newsman  had  just  deposited  the  "  Croppy^''  on  the  table  as  Joe 
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returned  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  the  story  of  Kilgobbin  headed  the 
first  column  in  large  capitals.  "While  our  contemporaries,"  it  began, 
"are  recounting  with  more  than  their  wonted  eloquence  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  three  poor  laboring-men,  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
locality,  had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  alms  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  yesterday 
evening,  and  were  ignominiously  driven  away  from  the  door  by  a 
young  lady,  whose  benevolence  was  administered  through  a  blunder- 
buss, we,  who  form  no  portion  of  the  polite  press,  and  have  no 
pretension  to  mix  in  what  are  euphuistically  called  the  '  best  circles  ' 
of  this  capital,  would  like  to  ask,  for  the  information  of  those  humble 
classes  among  which  our  readers  are  found,  is  it  the  custom  for  young 
ladies  to  await  the  absence  of  their  fathers  to  entertain  young  gentle- 
men tourists  ?  and  is  a  reputation  for  even  heroic  courage  not  somewhat 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  companionship  of  the  admittedly 
most  profligate  man  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt  society?  The  heroine 
who  defended  Kilgobbin  can  reply  to  our  query." 

Joe  Atlee  read  this  paragraph  three  times  over  before  he  carried  in 
the  paper  to  Kearney, 

"  Here's  an  insolent  paragraph,  Dick,"  he  cried,  as  he  threw  the 
paper  to  him  on  the  bed.  "  Of  course  it's  a  thing  cannot  be  noticed 
in  any  way,  but  it's  not  the  less  rascally  for  that." 

"You  know  the  fellow  who  edits  this  paper,  Joe  ?  "  said  Kearney, 
trembling  with  passion. 

"No;  my  friend  is  doing  his  bit  of  oakum  at  Kilmainham.  They 
gave  him  thirteen  months,  and  a  fine  that  he'll  never  be  able  to  pay ; 
but  what  would  you  do  if  the  fellow  who  wrote  it  were  in  the  next 
room  this  moment  ?  " 

"  Thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

"  And,  with  the  inch  of  life  left  him,  he'd  get  strong  again  and  write 
at  you  and  all  belonging  to  you  every  day  of  his  existence.  Don't 
you  see  that  all  this  license  is  one  of  the  prices  of  liberty  ?  There's 
no  guarding  against  excesses  when  you  establish  a  rivalry.  The 
doctors  could  tell  you  how  many  diseased  lungs  and  aneurisms  are 
made  by  training  for  a  rowing-match." 

"  I'll  go  down  by  the  mail  to-night  and  see  what  has  given  the  origin 
to  this  scandalous  falsehood." 

"  There's  no  harm  in  doing  that,  especially  if  you  take  me  with 
you." 

"Why  should  I  take  you,  or  for  what? " 

"As  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend." 

"  Bright  thought,  when  all  the  money  we  can  muster  between  us  is 
only  enough  for  one  fare." 

"  Doubtless,  first-class ;  but  we  could  go  third-class,  two  of  us  for 
the  same  money.  Do  you  imagine  that  Damon  and  Pythias  would 
have  been  separated  if  it  came  even  to  travelling  in  a  cow  compart- 
ment ? " 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  that  there  are  circumstances  in  life  where  the 
comic  man  is  out  of  place." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  never  discover  them  ;  at  least,  so  long  as  fate  treats 
me  with  '  heavy  tragedy.' " 

"  I'm  not  exactly  sure  either  whether  they'd  like  to  receive  you  just 
now  at  Kilgobbin." 
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"Inhospitable  thought!  My  heart  assures  me  of  a  most  cordial 
welcome." 

"And  I  should  only  stay  a  day  or  two  at  farthest," 

"  Which  would  suit  me  to  perfection.  I  must  be  back  here  by 
Tuesday  if  I  had  to  walk  the  distance." 

"  Not  at  all  improbable,  so  far  as  I  know  of  your  resources." 

"  What  a  churlish  dog  it  is  !  Now,  had  you.  Master  Dick,  proposed 
to  me  that  we  should  go  down  and  pass  a  week  at  a  certain  small 
thatched  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Ban,  where  a  Presbyterian 
minister  with  eight  olive  branches  vegetates,  discussing  tough  mutton 
and  tougher  theology  on  Sundays,  and  getting  through  the  rest  of  the 
week  with  the  parables  and  potatoes,  I'd  have  said.  Done  !  " 

"  It  was  the  inopportune  time  I  was  thinking  of  Who  knows  what 
confusion  this  event  may  not  have  thrown  them  into  ?  If  you  like  to 
risk  the  discomfort,  I  make  no  objection." 

"To  so  heartily-expressed  an  invitation  there  can  be  but  one 
answer,  I  yield." 

"  Now  look  here,  Joe,  I'd  better  be  frank  with  you  ;  don't  try  it  on 
at  Kilgobbin  as  you  do  with  me." 

"  You  are  afraid  of  my  insinuating  manners,  are  you .''  " 

"  I  am  afraid  of  your  confounded  impudence,  and  of  that  notion 
you  cannot  get  rid  of,  that  your  cool  familiarity  is  a  fashionable 
tone." 

"  How  men  mistake  themselves  !  I  pledge  you  my  word,  if  I  was 
asked  what  was  the  great  blemish  in  my  manner,  I'd  have  said  it  was 
bashfulness." 

"Well  then,  it  is  not!" 

"  Are  you  sure,  Dick,  are  you  quite  sure  ? " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  ;  and  unfortunately  for  you,  you'll  find  that  the 
majority  agree  with  me." 

" '  A  wise  man  should  guard  himself  against  the  defects  that  he 
might  have,  without  knowing  it'  That  is  a  Persian  proverb,  which 
you  will  find  in  Hafiz.     I  believe  you  never  read  HafizV 

"  No,  nor  you  either." 

"That's  true  ;  but  I  can  make  my  own  Hafiz,  and  just  as  good  as 
the  real  article.  By  the  way,  are  you  aware  that  the  water-carriers  at 
Tehran  sing  Lalla  Rookh,  and  believe  it  a  national  poem  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care." 

"  I'll  bring  down  an  Anacreon  with  me,  and  see  if  the  Greek  cousin 
can  spell  her  way  through  an  ode." 

"And  I  distinctly  declare  you  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  an  unamiable  trait  is  envy  !  By  the  way, 
was  that  your  frock-coat  I  wore  yesterday  at  the  races  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  know  it  was ;  at  least  you  remembered  it  when  you 
tore  the  sleeve." 

"  True,  most  true ;  that  torn  sleeve  was  the  reason  the  rascal  would 
only  let  me  have  fifteen  shillings  on  it." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  you  pawned  my  coat?  " 

"I  left  it  in  the  temporary  care  of  a  relative,  Dick;  but  it  is  a 
redeemable  mortgage,  and  don't  fret  about  it." 

"  Ever  the  same  !  " 
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"  No,  Dick,  that  means  worse  and  worse !  Now,  I  am  in  the 
process  of  reformation.  The  natural  selection,  however,  where 
honesty  is  in  the  series,  is  a  slow  proceeding,  and  the  organic  changes 
are  very  complicated.  As  I  know,  however,  you  attach  value  to  the 
effect  you  produce  in  that  coat,  I'll  go  and  recover  it.  I  shall  not 
need  Terence  or  Juvenal  till  we  come  back,  and  I'll  leave  them  in  the 
avuncular  hands  till  then." 

"I  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  of  these  miserable  straits." 

"  I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  the  world  that  imposes  them  on  me. 
I'm  thoroughly  ashamed  of  that  public  in  lacquered  leather  that  sees 
me  walking  in  broken  boots.  I'm  heartily  ashamed  of  that  well-fed, 
well-dressed,  sleek  society,  that  never  so  much  as  asked  whether  the 
intellectual-looking  man  in  the  shabby  hat,  who  looked  so  lovingly  at 
the  spiced  beef  in  the  window,  had  dined  yet,  or  was  he  fasting  for  a 
wager." 

"  There,  don't  carry  away  that  newspaper  ;  I  want  to  read  over  that 
pleasant  paragraph  again." 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

The  Journey  to  the  Country. 

The  two  friends  were  deposited  at  the  Moate  station  at  a  few  minutes 
after  midnight,  and  their  available  resources  amounting  to  something 
short  of  two  shillings,  and  the  fare  of  a  car  and  horse  to  Kilgobbin 
being  more  than  three  times  that  amount,  they  decided  to  devote  theii- 
small  balance  to  purposes  of  refreshment,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
castle  on  foot. 

"  It  is  a  fine  moonlight ;  I  know  all  the  short  cuts,  and  I  want  a  bit 
of  walking  besides,"  said  Kearney ;  and  though  Joe  was  of  a  self- 
indulgent  temperament,  and  would  like  to  have  gone  to  bed  after  his 
supper  and  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  reach  Kilgobbin  by 
a  conveyance  some  time,  any  time,  he  had  to  yield  his  consent  and 
set  out  on  the  road. 

"The  fellow  who  comes  with  the  letter-bag  will  fetch  over  our 
portmanteau,"  said  Dick,  as  they  started. 

"  I  wish  you'd  give  him  directions  to  take  charge  of  me  too,"  said 
Joe,  who  felt  very  indisposed  to  a  long  walk. 

"  I  like  you,"  said  Dick,  sneeringly ;  "  you  are  always  telling  me 
that  you  are  the  sort  of  fellow  for  a  new  colony,  life  in  the  bush,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  few  miles'  tramp 
on  a  bright  night  in  June,  you  try  to  skulk  it  in  every  possible  way. 
You're  a  great  humbug,  Master  Joe." 

"And  you  a  very  small  humbug,  and  there  lies  the  difference 
between  us.  The  combinations  in  your  mind  are  so  few,  that,  as  in  a 
game  of  only  three  cards,  there  is  no  skill  in  the  playing  ;  while  in 
my  nature,  as  in  that  game  called  tarocco,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
packs  mixed  up  together,  and  the  address  required  to  play  them  is 
considerable." 

"You  have  a  very  satisfactory  estimate  of  your  own  abilities,  Joe." 
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"  And  why  not  ?  If  a  clever  fellow  didn't  know  he  was  clever,  the 
opinion  of  the  world  on  his  superiority  would  probably  turn  his 
brain." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  if  his  own  vanity  should  do  it  ? " 

"  There  is  really  no  way  of  explaining  to  a  fellow  like  you " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fellow  like  me  ? "  broke  in  Dick,  some- 
what angrily. 

"  I  mean  this,  that  I'd  as  soon  set  to  work  to  explain  the  theory  of 
exchequer  bonds  to  an  Esquimaux,  as  to  make  an  unimaginative  man 
understand  something  purely  speculative.  What  you,  and  scores  of 
fellows  like  you,  denominate  vanity,  is  only  another  form  of  hopeful- 
ness. You  and  your  brethren  —  for  you  are  a  large  family  —  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  Hope  ;  that  is,  you  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
build  on  the  foundation  of  certain  qualities  you  recognise  in  yourself, 
and  to  say  that  '  if  I  can  go  so  far  with  such  a  gift,  such  another  will 
help  me  on  so  much  farther.'  " 

"  I  tell  you  one  thing  I  do  hope,  which  is,  that  the  next  time  I  set 
out  a  twelve  miles'  walk,  I'll  have  a  companion  less  imbued  with  self- 
admiration." 

"  And  you  might  and  might  not  find  him  pleasanter  company. 
Cannot  you  see,  old  fellow,  that  the  very  things  you  object  to  in  me 
are  what  are  wanting  in  y(fu  ?  they  are,  so  to  say,  the  complements  of 
your  own  temperament." 

"  Have  you  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  Two  —  take  them  both.     I'd  rather  talk  than  smoke  just  now." 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  for  it,  though  it  gives  me  the  tobacco." 

"  Are  we  on  your  father's  property  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  part  of  that  village  we  came  through  belongs  to  us,  and  all 
this  bog  here  is  ours." 

"  Why  don't  you  reclaim  it  ?  labor  costs  a  mere  nothing  in  this 
country.  Why  don't  you  drain  these  tracts,  and  treat  the  soil  with 
lime  ?  I'd  live  on  potatoes,  I'd  make  my  family  live  on  potatoes,  and 
my  son,  and  my  grandson,  for  three  generations,  but  I'd  win  this  land 
back  to  culture  and  productiveness." 

"  The  fee-simple  of  the  soil  wouldn't  pay  the  cost.  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  save  the  money  and  buy  an  estate." 

"  That  is  one,  and  a  very  narrow  view  of  it ;  but  imagine  the  glory 
of  restoring  a  lost  tract  to  a  nation,  welcoming  back  the  prodigal, 
and  installing  him  in  his  place  amongst  his  brethren.  This  was  all 
forest  once.  Under  the  shade  of  the  mighty  oaks  here  those  gallant 
O'Caharneys  your  ancestors  followed  the  chase,  or  rested  at  noontide, 
or  skedaddled  in  double-quick  before  those  smart  English  of  the  Pale, 
who,  I  must  say,  treated  your  forbears  with  scant  courtesy." 

"We  held  our  own  against  them  for  many  a  year." 

"  Only  when  it  became  so  small  it  was  not  worth  taking.  Is  not 
your  father  a  Whig  ? " 

"He's  a  Liberal,  but  he  troubles  himself  little  about  parties." 

"He's  a  stout  Catholic,  though,  isn't  he?" 

"  He  is  a  very  devout  believer  in  his  Church,"  said  Dick,  with  the 
tone  of  one  who  did  not  desire  to  continue  the  theme. 

"  Then  why  does  he  stop  at  whiggery  ?  why  not  go  in  for  national- 
ism and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? " 
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"And  what's  all  the  rest  of  it? " 

"Great  Ireland  —  no  first  flower  of  the  earth  or  gem  of  the  sea 
humbug  —  but  Ireland  great  in  prosperity,  her  harbors  full  of  ships, 
the  woollen  trade,  her  ancient  staple,  revived  ;  all  that  vast  unused 
water-power,  greater  than  all  the  steam  of  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham tenfold,  at  full  work ;  the  linen  manufacture  developed  and 
promoted  — " 

"  And  the  Union  repealed  ? " 

"Of  course;  that  should  be  first  of  all.  Not  that  I  object  to  the 
Union,  as  many  do,  on  the  grounds  of  English  ignorance  as  to  Ireland. 
My  dislike  is,  that,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  through  certain  measures 
necessary  to  Irish  interests,  I  must  sit  and  discuss  questions  which 
have  no  possible  concern  for  me,  and  touch  me  no  more  than  the 
debates  in  the  Cortes,  or  the  Reichskammer  at  Vienna.  What  do 
you  or  I  care  for  who  rules  India,  or  who  owns  Turkey?  What 
interest  of  mine  is  it  whether  Great  Britain  has  five  iron-clads 
or  fifty,  or  whether  the  Yankees  take  Canada,  and  the  Russians 
Caboul  ? " 

"You're  a  Fenian,  and  I  am  not." 

"  I  suppose  you'd  call  yourself  an  Englishman  ? '"' 

"I'm  an  English  subject,  and  I  owe  my  allegiance  to  England." 

"  Perhaps  for  that  matter,  I  owe  some  t^o  ;  but  I  owe  a  great  many 
things  that  I  don't  distress  myself  about  paying." 

"Whatever  your  sentiments  are  on  these  matters  —  and,  Joe,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  think  you  have  any  very  fixed  ones  —  pray  do  me  the 
favor  to  keep  them  to  yourself  while  under  my  father's  roof.  I  can 
almost  promise  you  he'll  obtrude  none  of  his  peculiar  opinions  on 
you,  and  I  hope  you  will  treat  him  with  a  like  delicacy." 

"What  will  your  folks  talk  then?  I  can't  suppose  they  care  for 
books,  art,  or  the  drama.  There  is  no  society,  so  there  can  be  no 
gossip.  If  that  yonder  be  the  cabin  of  one  of  your  tenants,  I'll 
certainly  not  start  the  question  of  farming." 

"  There  are  poor  on  every  estate,"  said  Dick,  curtly. 

"Now  what  sort  of  a  rent  does  that  fellow  pay  —  five  pounds  a 
year  ? " 

"More  likely  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  shillings." 

"By  Jove,  I'd  like  to  set  up  house  in  that  fashion,  and  make  love  to 
some  delicately  nurtured  miss,  win  her  affections,  and  bring  her 
home  to  such  a  spot.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  touchstone  of  affection, 
Dick  ? " 

"  If  I  could  believe  you  were  in  earnest,  I'd  throw  you  neck  and 
heels  into  that  bog-hole." 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  !  "  cried  he  ;  and  there  was  a  ring  of  truthfulness 
in  his  voice  now  there  could  be  no  mistaking. 

Half-ashamed  of  the  emotion  his  idle  speech  had  called  up,  and 
uncertain  how  best  to  treat  the  emergency,  Kearney  said  nothing,  and 
Atlee  walked  along  for  miles  without  a  word. 

"You  can  see  the  house  now.  It  tops  the  trees  yonder,"  said 
Dick. 

"  That  is  Kilgobbin  Castle,  then  ? "  said  Joe,  slowly. 

"There's  not  much  of  castle  left  about  it.     There    is    a   square 
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block  of  a  tower,  and  you  can  trace  the  moat  and  some  remains  of 
outworks." 

"  Shall  I  make  j^ou  a  confession,  Dick  ?  I  envy  you  all  that !  I 
envy  you  what  smacks  of  a  race,  a  name,  an  ancestry,  a  lineage.  It's 
a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  '  take  up  the  running,'  as  the  folks  say, 
instead  of  making  all  the  race  yourself;  and  there's  one  inestimable 
advantage  in  it,  it  rescues  you  from  all  indecent  haste  about  asserting 
your  station.  You  feel  yourself  to  be  a  somebody,  and  you're  not 
hurried  to  proclaim  it.  There  now,  my  boy,  if  you'd  have  said  only 
half  as  much  as  that  on  the  score  of  your  family,  I'd  have  called  you 
an  arrant  snob.     So  much  for  consistency  !  " 

"What  you  have  said  gave  me  pleasure,  I'll  own  that." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  you  planted  those  trees  there.  It  was  a  nice 
thought,  and  makes  the  transition  from  the  bleak  bog  to  the  culti- 
vated land  more  easy  and  graceful.  Now  I  see  the  castle  well.  It's 
a  fine  portly  mass  against  the  morning  sky,  and  I  perceive  you  fly  a 
flag  over  it." 

"When  the  lord  is  at  home." 

"  Ay,  and  by  the  way,  do  you  give  him  his  title  while  talking  to  him 
here  ? " 

"  The  tenants  do,  and  the  neighbors  and  strangers  do  as  they  {please 
about  it." 

"  Does  he  like  it  himself?  " 

"  If  I  was  to  guess,  I  should  perhaps  say  he  does  like  it.  Here  we 
are  now.  Inside  this  low  gate  you  are  within  the  demesne,  and  I  may 
bid  you  welcome  to  Kilgobbin.  We  shall  build  a  lodge  here  one  of 
these  days.  There's  a  good  stretch,  however,  yet  to  the  castle.  We 
call  it  two  miles,  and  it's  not  far  short  of  it." 

"What  a  glorious  morning!  There  is  an  ecstasy  in  scenting  these 
nice  fresh  woods  in  the  clear  sunrise,  and  seeing  those  modest  daffodils 
make  their  morning  toilet." 

"  That's  a  fancy  of  Kate's.  There  is  a  border  of  such  wild-flowers 
all  the  way  to  the  house." 

"  And  those  rills  of  clear  water  that  flank  the  road,  are  they  of  her 
designing  ?  " 

"  That  they  are  !  There  was  a  cutting  made  for  a  railroad  line 
about  four  miles  from  this,  and  they  came  upon  a  sort  of  pudding- 
stone  formation,  made  up  chiefly  of  white  pebbles.  Kate  heard  of  it, 
purchased  the  whole  mass,  and  had  these  channels  paved  with  them 
from  the  gate  to  the  castle,  and  that's  the  reason  this  water  has  its 
crystal  clearness." 

"  She's  worthy  of  Shakspeare's  sweet  epithet,  the  '  daintiest  Kate  in 
Christendom.'  Here's  her  health !  "  and  he  stooped  down,  and  filling 
his  palm  with  the  running  water,  drank  it  off. 

"  I  see  it's  not  yet  five  o'clock.  We'll  steal  quietly  off"  to  bed,  and 
have  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  before  we  show  ourselves." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    Sick    Room. 

Cecil  Walpole  occupied  the  state-room  and  the  state-bed  at  Kil- 
gobbin Castle  ;  but  the  pain  of  a  very  serious  wound  had  left  him 
very  little  faculty  to  know  what  honor  was  rendered  him,  or  of  what 
watchful  solicitude  he  was  the  object.  The  fever,  brought  on  by  his 
wound,  had  obliterated  in  his  mind  all  memory  of  where  he  was  ;  and 
it  was  only  now, —  that  is,  on  the  same  morning  that  the  young  men 
had  arrived  at  the  castle  —  that  he  was  able  to  converse  without  much 
difficulty,  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of  Lockwood,  who  had  come 
over  to  see  him  and  scarcely  quitted  his  bedside  since  the  disaster. 

"  It  seems  going  on  all  right,"  said  Lockwood,  as  he  lifted  the  iced 
cloths  to  look  at  the  smashed  limb,  which  lay  swollen  and  livid  on  a 
pillow  outside  the  clothes. 

"It's  not  pretty  to  look  at,  Harry;  but  the  doctor  says  'we  shall 
save  it' — his  phrase  for  not  cutting  it  off.'' 

"  They've  taken  up  two  fellows  on  suspicion,  and  I  believe  they  were 
of  the  party  here  that  night." 

"  I  don't  much  care  about  that.  It  was  a  fair  fight,  and  I  suspect  I 
did  not  get  the  worst  of  it.  What  really  does  grieve  me  is  to  think 
how  ingloriously  one  gets  a  wound  that  in  real  war  would  have  been 
a  title  of  honor." 

"  If  I  had  to  give  a  V.  C.  for  this  affair,  it  would  be  to  that  fine  girl 
I'd  give  it,  and  not  to  you,  Cecil." 

"  So  should  I.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  our  respective 
shares  in  the  achievement." 

"  And  she  is  so  modest  and  unaffected  about  it  all ;  and  when  she 
was  showing  me  the  position  and  the  alcove,  she  never  ceased  to  lay 
stress  on  the  safety  she  enjoyed  during  the  conflict." 

"  Then  she  said  nothing  about  standing  in  front  of  me  after  I  was 
wounded  ? " 

"Not  a  word.  She  said  a  great  deal  about  your  coolness  and 
indifference  to  danger,  but  nothing  about  her  own." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it's  almost  a  shame  to  own  it  —  not  that  I  could 
have  done  anything  to  prevent  it  —  but  she  did  step  down  one  step  of 
the  stair  and  actually  cover  me  from  fire." 

"  She's  the  finest  girl  in  Europe,"  said  Lockwood,  warmly. 

"  And  if  it  was  not  the  contrast  with  her  cousin,  I'd  almost  say  one 
of  the  handsomest,"  said  Cecil. 

"  The  Greek  is  splendid,  I  admit  that,  though  she'll  not  speak  — 
she'll  scarcely  notice  me." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  I  can't  imagine,  except  it  might  have  been  an  awkward  speech  I 
made  when  we  were  talking  over  the  row.  I  said,  'Where  were  you  ? 
what  were  you  doing  all  this  time  .'' '  " 

".And  what  answer  did  she  make  you  ? " 

"None  ;  not  a  word.  She  drew  herself  proudly  up,  and  opened  her 
eyes  so  large  and  full  upon  me,  that  I  felt  I  must  have  appeared  some 
sort  of  monster  to  be  so  stared  at." 
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"I've  seen  her  do  that." 

"It  was  very  grand  and  very  beautiful ;  but  I'll  be  shot  if  I'd  like 
to  stand  under  it  again.  From  that  time  to  this  she  has  never  deigned 
me  more  than  a  mere  salutation." 

"  And  are  you  good  friends  with  the  other  girl  t  " 

"The  best  in  the  world.  I  don't  see  much  of  her,  for  she's  always 
abroad,  over  the  farm,  or  among  the  tenants  ;  but  when  we  meet  we 
are  very  cordial  and  friendly." 

"  And  the  father,  what  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  My  lord  is  a  glorious  old  fellow,  full  of  hospitable  plans  and 
pleasant  projects ;  but  terribly  distressed  to  think  that  this  unlucky 
incident  should  prejudice  you  against  Ireland.  Indeed,  he  gave  me 
to  understand  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  or  misconcep- 
tion in  the  matter,  for  the  castle  had  never  been  attacked  before  ;  and 
he  insists  on  saying  that  if  you  will  stop  here  —  I  think  he  said  ten 
years  —  you'll  not  see  another  such  occurrence." 

"  It's  rather  a  hard  way  to  test  the  problem  though." 

"What's  more,  he  included  me  in  the  experiment." 

"  And  this  title  ?     Does  he  assume  it,  or  expect  it  to  be  recognised  .■*  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you.  The  Greek  girl  '  my-lords  '  him  occasion- 
ally ;  his  daughter,  never.  The  servants  always  do  so  ;  and  I  take  it 
that  people  use  their  own  discretion  about  it.' 

"  Or  do  it  in  a  sort  of  indolent  courtesy,  as  they  call  Marsala, 
sherry,  but  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  pass  the  decanter.  I  believe 
you  telegraphed  to  his  Excellency  ?  " 

"Yes ;  and  he  means  to  come  over  next  week." 

"  Any  news  of  Lady  Maude  ?  " 

"Only  that  she  comes  with  him,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it." 

"  So  am  I  —  deuced  sorry  !  In  a  gossiping  town  like  Dublin  there 
will  be  surely  some  story  afloat  about  these  handsome  girls  here. 
She  saw  the  Greek,  too,  at  the  Duke  of  Rigati's  ball  at  Rome,  and  she 
never  forgets  a  name  or  a  face  —  a  pleasant  trait  in  a  wife." 

"  Of  course  the  best  plan  will  be  to  get  removed,  and  be  safely 
installed  in  our  old  quarters  at  the  Castle  before  they  arrive." 

"We  must  hear  what  the  doctor  says." 

"  He'll  say  no,  naturally,  for  he'll  not  like  to  lost  his  patient.  He 
will  have  to  convey  you  to  town,  and  we'll  try  and  make  him  believe 
it  will  be  the  making  of  him.  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Cecil,  it's 
the  thing  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  over  yet.  I  will  to-day.  By  the  way,  I 
know  it's  the  thing  to  do,"  repeated  he,  with  an  air  of  determination. 
"  There  will  be  all  manner  of  reports,  scandals,  and  falsehoods  to  no 
end  about  this  business  here  ;  and  when  Lady  Maude  learns,  as  she  is 
sure  to  learn,  that  the  'Greek  girl '  is  in  the  story,  I  cannot  measure 
the  mischief  that  may  come  of  it." 

"  Break  off  the  match,  eh?  " 

"That  is  certainly  'on  the  cards.'  " 

"  I  suspect  even  that  wouldn't  break  your  heart." 

"  I  don't  say  it  would,  but  it  would  prove  very  inconvenient  in  many 
ways.  Danesbury  has  great  claims  on  his  party.  He  came  here  as 
Viceroy  dead  against  his  will,  and,  depend  upon  it,  he  made  his  terms. 
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Then  if  these  people  go  out,  and  the  Tories  want  to  outbid  them, 
Danesbury  could  take  —  ay,  and  would  take  —  office  under  them." 

"  I  cannot  follow  all  that.  All  I  know  is,  I  like  the  old  boy  himself, 
though  he  is  a  bit  pompous  now  and  then,  and  fancies  he's  Emperor 
of  Russia." 

"  I  wish  his  niece  didn't  imagine  she  was  an  Imperial  princess." 

"  That  she  does !  I  think  she  is  the  haughtiest  girl  I  ever  met.  To 
be  sure  she  was  a  great  beauty." 

"  Was^  Harry  !  What  do  you  mean  by  '  was  '?  Lady  Maude  is  not 
eight-and-twenty." 

"  Ain't  she,  though !  Will  you  have  a  ten-pound  note  on  it  that 
she's  not  over  thirty-one  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  who  could  decide  the 
wager? " 

"  A  delicate  thought !  —  a  fellow  betting  on  the  age  of  the  girl  he's 
going  to  marry  !  " 

"  Ten  o'clock  —  nearly  half-past  ten  !  "  said  Lockwood,  rising  from 
his  chair.  "  I  must  go  and  have  some  breakfast.  I  meant  to  have 
been  down  in  time  to-day,  and  breakfasted  with  the  old  fellow  and  his 
daughter ;  for  coming  late  brings  me  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  Greek 
damsel,  and  it  isn't  jolly,  I  assure  you." 

"  Don't  you  speak  ? " 

"  Never  a  word  !  She's  generally  reading  a  newspaper  when  I  go 
in.  She  lays  it  down;  but  after  remarking  that  she  fears  I'll  find  the 
coffee  cold,  she  goes  on  with  her  breakfast,  kisses  her  Maltese  terrier, 
asks  him  a  few  questions  about  his  health,  and  whether  he  would  like 
to  be  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  then  sails  away." 

"  And  how  she  walks  !  " 

"  Is  she  bored  here  ?  " 

"  She  says  not." 

"  She  can  scarcely  like  these  people  :  they're  not  the  sort  of  thing 
she  has  ever  been  used  to." 

"  She  tells  me  she  likes  them  :  they  certainly  like  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Lockwood,  with  a  sigh,  "  she's  the  most  beautiful 
woman,  certainly,  I've  ever  seen  ;  and  at  this  moment,  I'd  rather  eat 
a  crust  with  a  glass  of  beer  under  a  hedge,  than  I'd  go  down  and  sit 
at  breakfast  with  her." 

"I'll  be  shot  if  I'll  not  tell  her  that  speech  the  first  day  I'm  down 
again." 

"  So  you  may,  for  by  that  time  I  shall  have  seen  her  for  the  last 
time."  And  with  this  he  strolled  out  of  the  room  and  dov/n  the 
stairs  towards  the  breakfast-parlor. 

As  he  stood  at  the  door  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  laughing  and 
talking  pleasantly.  He  entered,  and  Nina  arose  as  he  came  forward, 
and  said,  "  Let  me  present  my  cousin  —  Mr.  Richard  Kearney,  Major 
Lockwood  j  his  friend,  Mr.  Atlee." 

The  two  young  men  stood  -  up  —  Kearney  stiff  and  haughty,  and 
Atlee  with  a  sort  of  easy  assurance  that  seemed  to  suit  his  good-looking 
but  certainly  snobbish  style.  As  for  Lockwood,  he  was  too  much  a 
gentleman  to  have  more  than  one  manner,  and  he  received  these  two 
men  as  he  would  have  received  any  other  two  of  any  rank  anywhere. 

"  These  gentlemen  have  been  showing  me  some  strange  versions  of 
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our  little  incident  here  in  the  Dublin  papers,"  said  Nina  to  Lockwood. 
"  I  scarcely  thought  we  should  become  so  famous." 

"  I  suppose  they  don't  stickle  much  for  truth,"  said  Lockwood,  as 
he  broke  his  egg,  in  leisurely  fashion. 

"  They  were  scarcely  able  to  provide  a  special  correspondent  for 
the  event,"  said  Atlee ;  "  but  I  take  it  they  give  the  main  facts  pretty 
accurately  and  fairly." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Lockwood,  more  struck  by  the  manner  than  by  the 
words  of  the  speaker.  "  They  mention,  then,  that  my  friend  received 
a  bad  fracture  of  the  forearm." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  they  do  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  They 
speak  of  a  night  attack  on  Kilgobbin  Castle,  made  by  an  armed  party 
of  six  or  seven  men  with  faces  blackened,  and  their  complete  repulse 
through  the  heroic  conduct  of  a  young  lady." 

"  The  main  facts,  then,  include  no  mention  of  poor  Walpole  and  his 
misfortune  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  that  we  mere  Irish  attach  any  great  importance  to  a 
broken  arm,  whether  it  come  of  a  cricket-ball  or  gun ;  but  we  do 
interest  ourselves  deeply  when  an  Irish  girl  displays  feats  of  heroism 
and  courage  that  men  find  it  hard  to  rival." 

"  It  was  very  fine,"  said  Lockwood,  gravely. 

"  Fine  !  I  should  think  it  was  fine  !  "  burst  out  Atlee.  "  It  was  so 
fine  that,  had  the  deed  been  done  on  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  sea, 
the  nation  would  not  have  been  satisfied  till  your  Poet  Laureate  had 
commemorated  it  in  verse." 

"  Have  they  discovered  any  traces  of  the  fellows  ?  "  said  Lockwood, 
who  declined  to  follow  the  discussion  into  this  channel. 

"  My  father  has  gone  over  to  Moate  to-day,"  said  Kearney,  now 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  to  hear  the  examination  of  two  fellows 
who  have  been  taken  up  on  suspicion." 

"You  have  plenty  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  your  country,"  said  Atlee 
to  Nina. 

"  Where  do  you  mean  when  you  say  my  country  ? " 

"  I  mean  Greece." 

"  But  I  have  not  seen  Greece  since  I  was  a  child,  so  high ;  I  have 
lived  always  in  Italy." 

"Well,  Italy  has  Calabria  and  the  Terra  del  Lavoro." 

"And  how  much  do  we  in  Rome  know  about  either? " 

"About  as  much,"  said  Lockwood,  "as  Belgravia  does  of  the  Bog 
of  Allen." 

"  You'll  return  to  your  friends  in  civilised  life  with  almost  the  fame 
of  an  African  traveller.  Major  Lockwood,"  said  Atlee,  pertly. 

"  If  Africa  can  boast  such  hospitality,  I  certainly  rather  envy  than 
compassionate  Doctor  Livingstone,"  said  he,  politely. 

"  Somebody,"  said  Kearney,  drily,  "  calls  hospitality  the  breeding  of 
the  savage." 

"  But  I  deny  that  we  are  savage,"  cried  Atlee.  "  I  contend  for  it 
that  all  our  civilisation  is  higher,  and  that  class  for  class  we  are  in  a 
more  advanced  culture  than  the  English ;  that  your  chawbacon  is  not 
as  intelligent  a  being  as  our  bogtrotter  ;  that  your  petty  shopkeeper  is 
inferior  to  ours  ;  that  throughout  our  middle  classes  there  is  not  only 
a  higher  morality  but  a  higher  refinement  than  with  you." 
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"  I  read  in  one  of  the  most  accredited  journals  of  England  the  other 
day  that  Ireland  had  never  produced  a  poet,  could  not  even  show  a 
second-rate  humorist,"  said  Kearney. 

"  Swift  and  Sterne  were  third-rate,  or,  perhaps,  English,"  said  Atlee. 

"These  are  themes  I'll  not  attempt  to  discuss,"  said  Lockwood  ; 
"  but  I  know^  one  thing,  it  takes  three  times  as  much  military  force  to 
govern  the  smaller  island." 

"  That  is  to  say,  to  govern  the  country  after  your  fashion  ;  but  leave 
it  to  ourselves.  Pack  your  portmanteaus  and  go  away,  and  then  see 
if  we'll  need  this  parade  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  ;  these  batteries 
of  guns  and  these  brigades  of  peelers." 

"  You'd  be  the  first  to  beg  us  to  come  back  again." 

"Doubtless,  as  the  Greeks  are  begging  the  Turks.  Eh,  Made- 
moiselle, can  you  fancy  throwing  yourself  at  the  feet  of  a  Pasha  and 
asking  leave  to  be  his  slave  ?  " 

"  The  only  Greek  slave  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  Lockwood,  "  was  in 
marble  and  made  by  an  American." 

"Come  into  the  drawing-room  and  I'll  sing  you  something,"  said 
Nina,  rising. 

"Which  will  be  far  nicer  and  pleasanter  than  all  this  discussion,'' 
said  Joe. 

"And  if  you'll  permit  me,"  said  Lockwood,  "we'll  leave  the 
drawing-room  door  open  and  let  poor  Walpole  hear  the  music." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  first  to  see  if  he's  asleep  ? "  said  she. 

"That's  true.     I'll  step  up  and  see." 

Lockwood  hurried  away,  and  Joe  Atlee,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
said,  "  Well,  we  gave  the  Saxon  a  canter,  I  think.  As  you  know,  Dick, 
that  fellow  is  no  end  of  a  swell." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  him,"  said  the  other,  gruffly. 

"  Only  so  much  as  newspapers  could  tell  me.  He's  Master  of  the 
Horse  in  the  Viceroy's  household,  and  the  other  fellow  is  Private 
Secretary,  and  some  connection  besides.  I  say,  Dick,  it's  all  King 
James's  times  back  again.  There  has  not  been  so  much  grandeur 
here  for  six  or  eight  generations." 

"  There  has  not  been  a  more  absurd  speech  made  than  that  within 
the  time." 

"  And  he  is  really  a  somebody  ?  "  said  Nina  to  Atlee. 

"  A  gran  signore  davvero,'^  said  he  pompously.  "  If  you  don't  sing 
your  very  best  for  him,  I'll  swear  you  are  a  republican." 

"  Come,  take  my  arm,  Nina.  I  may  call  you  Nina,  may  I  not  ? " 
whispered  Kearney. 

"  Certainly,  if  I  may  call  you  Joe." 

"You  may,  if  you  like,"  said  he  roughly,  "but  my  name  is  Dick." 

"  I  am  Beppo,  and  very  much  at  your  orders,"  said  Atlee,  stepping 
forward  and  leading  her  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
At  Dinner. 

They  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  when  Lord 
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Kilgobbin  arrived,  heated,  dusty,  and  tired,  after  his  twelve-miles' 
drive.  "  I  say,  girls,"  said  he,  putting  his  head  inside  the  door,  "  is  it 
true  that  our  distinguished  guest  is  not  coming  down  to  dinner,  for,  if 
so,  I'll  not  wait  to  dress  ?  " 

"No,  papa;  he  said  he'd  stay  with  Mr.  Walpole.  They've  been 
receiving  and  despatching  telegrams  all  day,  and  seem  to  have  the 
whole  world  on  their  hands,"  said  Kate. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  did  you  do  at  the  sessions  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  broke  in  Nina,  eager  to  show  her  more  mindful 
regard  to  his  rank  than  Atlee  displayed ;  "  tell  us  your  news." 

"  I  suspect  we  have  got  two  of  them,  and  are  on  the  traces  of  the 
others.  They  are  Louth  men,  and  were  sent  special  here  to  give  me 
a  lesson,  as  they  call  it.  That's  what  our  blessed  newspapers  have 
brought  us  to.  Some  idle  vagabond,  at  his  wit's  end  for  an  article, 
fastens  on  some  unlucky  country  gentleman,  neither  mtich  better  nor 
worse  than  his  neighbors,  holds  him  up  to  public  reprobation,  perfectly 
sure  that  within  a  week's  time  some  rascal  who  owes  him  a  grudge  — 
the  fellow  he  has  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  blackguard  he 
prosecuted  for  perjury,  or  some  other  of  the  like  stamp  —  will  write  a 
piteous  letter  to  the  editor,  relating  his  wrongs.  The  next  act  of  the 
drama  is  a  notice  on  the  hall-door,  with  a  cofhn  at  the  top  ;  and  the 
piece  closes  with  a  charge  of  slugs  in  your  body,  as  you  are  on  your 
.  road  to  mass.  Now,  if  I  had  the  making  of  the  laws,  the  first  fellow 
I'd  lay  hands  on  would  be  the  newspaper  writer.  Eh,  Master  Atlee, 
am  I  right  ?  " 

"I  go  with  you  to  the  furthest  extent,  my  lord." 

"  I  vote  we  hang  Joe,  then,"  cried  Dick.  "  He  is  the  only  member 
of  the  fraternity  I  have  any  acquaintance  with." 

"  What  —  do  you  tell  me  that  you  write  for  the  papers  "i  "  asked  my 
lord,  slily. 

"  He's  quizzing,  sir ;  he  knows  right  well  I  have  no  gifts  of  that 
sort." 

"Here's  dinner,  papa.  Will  you  give  Nina  your  arm?  Mr.  Atlee, 
you  are  to  take  me." 

"You'll  not  agree  with  me,  Nina,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
led  her  along;  "  but  I'm  heartily  glad  we  have  not  that  great  swell  who 
dined  with  us  yesterday." 

"I  do  agree  with  you,  uncle — I  dislike  him." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  unjust  to  him  ;  but  I  thought  he  treated  us  all  with  a 
sort  of  bland  pity  that  I  found  very  offensive." 

"  Yes  ;  I  thought  that  too.  His  manner  seemed  to  say,  '  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you,  but  what  can  be  done  ? '  " 

"  Is  the  other  fellow  —  the  wounded  one  —  as  bad  ?  " 

She  pursed  up  her  lip,  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  then 
said,  "  There's  not  a  great  deal  to  choose  between  them  ;  but  I  think 
I  like  him  better." 

"  How  do  you  like  Dick,  eh  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  so  much  !  "  said  she,  wath  one  of  her  half  downcast  looks,  but 
which  never  prevented  her  seeing  what  passed  in  her  neighbor's  face. 

"Well,  don't  let  him  fall  in  love  with  you,''  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
"  for  it  would  be  bad  for  you  both." 
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"  But  why  should  he  ? "  said  she,  with  an  air  of  innocence. 

"Just  because  I  don't  see  how  he  is  to  escape  it.  What's  Master 
Atlee  saying  to  you,  Kitty  ?  "     • 

"  He's  giving  me  some  hints  about  horse-breaking,"  said  she, 
quietly. 

"Is  he,  by  George?  Well,  I'd  like  X.o  see  him  follow  you  over  that 
fallen  timber  in  the  back  lawn.  We'Jl  have  you  out.  Master  Joe,  and 
give  you  a  field-day  to-morrow,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  vote  we  do,"  cried  Dick  ;  "  unless,  better  still,  we  could  persuade 
Miss  Betty  to  bring  the  dogs  over  and  give  us  a  cub-hunt." 

"  I  want  to  see  a  cub-hunt,"  broke  in  Nina. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  ride  to  hounds,  cousin  Nina  ? "  asked  Dick. 

"  I  should  think  that  any  one  who  has  taken  the  ox-fences  on  the 
Roman  Campagna,  as  I  have,  might  venture  to  face  your  small  stone- 
walls here." 

"  That's  plucky,  anyhow  ;  and  I  hope,  Joe,  it  will  put  you  on  your 
mettle  to  show  yourself  worthy  of  your  companionship.  What  is  old 
Mathew  looking  so  mysteriously  about  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  old  servant  thus  addressed  had  gone  about  the  room  with  the 
air  of  one  not  fully  decided  to  whom  to  speak,  and  at  last  he  leaned 
over  Miss  Kearney's  shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 
"  Of  course  not,  Mat !  "  said  she,  and  then  turning  to  her  father  — 
"  Mat  has  such  an  opinion  of  ni}^  medical  skill,  he  wants  me  to  see 
Mr.  Walpole,  who,  it  seems,  has  got  up,  and  evidently  increased  his 
pain  by  it." 

"  Oh,  but  is  there  no  doctor  near  us  ? "  asked  Nina,  eagerly. 

"  I'd  go  at  once,"  said  Kate,  frankly,  "but  my  skill  does  not  extend 
to  surgery." 

"I  have  some  little  knowledge  in  that  way;  I  studied  and  w^alked 
the  hospitals  for  a  couple  of  years,"  broke  out  Joe.  "  Shall  I  go  up 
to  him  ? " 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  several  together,  and  Joe  arose  and  followed 
Mathew  up  stairs. 

"  Oh,  are  you  a  medical  man  ? "  cried  Lockwood,  as  the  other 
entered. 

"  After  a  fashion,  I  may  say  I  am.  At  least,  I  can  tell  you  where 
my  skill  will  come  to  its  limit,  and  that  is  something." 

"  Look  here,  then, —  he  would  insist  on  getting  up,  and  I  fear  he  has 
displaced  the  position  of  the  bones.  You  must  be  very  gentle,  for  the 
pain  is  terrific." 

"  No  ;  there's  no  great  mischief  done, —  the  fractured  parts  are  in  a 
proper  position.  It  is  the  mere  pain  of  disturbance.  Cover  it  all 
over  with  the  ice  again,  and" — here  he  felt  his  pulse — "let  him  have 
some  weak  brandy-and-water." 

"  That's  sensible  advice, —  I  feel  it,  I  am  shivery  all  over,"  said 
Walpole. 

"  I'll  go  and  make  a  brew  for  you,"  cried  Joe,  "  and  you  shall  have 
it  as  hot  as  you  can  drink  it." 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  when  he  returned  with  the  smoking 
compound. 

"You're  such  a  jolly  doctor,"  said  Walpole,  "I  feel  sure  you'd  not 
refuse  me  a  cigar .'' " 
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"  Certainly  not." 

"  Only  think !  that  old  barbarian  who  was  here  this  morning  said  I 
was  to  have  nothing  but  weak  tea  or  iced  lemonade."  * 

Lockwood  selected  a  mild-looking  weed,  and  handed  it  to  his 
friend,  and  was  about  to  offer  one  to  Atlee,  when  he  said  : — 

"But  we  have  taken  you  from  your  dinner, —  pray  go  back  again." 

"  No,  we  were  at  dessert.  I'll  stay  here  and  have  a  smoke,  if  you 
will  let  me.     Will  it  bore  you,  though  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Walpole,  "your  company  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  us  ;  and  as  for  myself,  you  have  tlone  me  good  already." 

"  What  would  you  say.  Major  Lockwood,  to  taking  my  place  below- 
stairs?  They  are  just  sitting  over  their  wine  —  some  very  pleasant 
claret  \  and  the  young  ladies,  I  perceive,  here,  give  half  an  hour  of  their 
company  before  they  leave  the  dining-room." 

"  Here  goes  then,"  said  Lockwood.  "  Now  that  you  remind  me  of 
it,  I  do  want  a  glass  of  wine." 

Lockwood  found  the  party  below-stairs  eagerly  discussing  Joe  Atlee's 
medical  qualifications,  and  doubting  whether,  if  it  was  a  knowledge  of 
civil-engineering  or  marine  gunnery  had  been  required,  he  would  not 
have  been  equally  ready  to  offer  himself  for  the  emergency. 

"I'll  lay  my  life  on  it,  if  the  real  doctor  arrives,  Joe  will  take  the 
lead  in  the  consultation,"  cried  Dick :  "  he  is  the  most  unabashable 
villain  in  Europe." 

"  Well,  he  has  put  Cecil  all  right,"  said  Lockwood :  "  he  has  settled 
the  arm  most  comfortably  on  the  pillow,  the  pain  is  decreasing  every 
moment,  and  by  his  pleasant  and  jolly  talk  he  is  making  Walpole  even 
forget  it  at  times." 

This  was  exactly  what  Atlee  was  doing.  Watching  carefully  the 
sick  man's  face,  he  plied  him  with  just  that  amount  of  amusement  that 
he  could  bear  Vv^ithout  fatigue.  He  told  him  the  absurd  versions  that 
had  got  abroad  of  the  incident  in  the  press  ;  and  cautiously  feeling 
his  way,  went  on  to  tell  how  Dick  Kearney  had  started  from  town  full 
of  the  most  fiery  intentions  towards  that  visitor  whom  the  newspapers 
called  a  "noted  profligate"  of  London  celebrity.  "If  you  had  not 
been  shot  before,  we  were  to  have  managed  it  for  you  now,"  said  he. 

"  Surely  these  fellows  who  wrote  this  had  never  heard  of  me." 

"  Of  course  they  had  not,  further  than  you  were  on  the  Viceroy's 
staff;  but  is  not  that  ample  warranty  for  profligacy?  Besides,  the 
real  intention  was  not  to  assail  you,  but  the  people  here  who  admitted 
you."  Thus  talking,  he  led  Walpole  to  own  that  he  had  no  acquain- 
tanceship with  the  Kearneys,  that  a  mere  passing  curiosity  to  see  the 
interesting  house  had  provoked  his  request,  to  which  the  answer, 
coming  from  an  old  friend,  led  to  his  visit.  Through  this  channel 
Atlee  drew  him  on  to  the  subject  of  the  Greek  girl  and  her  parentage. 
As  Walpole  sketched  the  society  of  Rome,  Atlee,  who  had  cultivated 
the  gift  of  listening  fully  as  much  as  that  of  talking,  knew  where  to 
seem  interested  by  the  views  of  life  thrown  out,  and  where  to  show  a 
racy  enjoyment  of  the  little  humoristic  bits  of  description  which  the 
other  was  rather  proud  of  his  skill  in  deploying ;  and  as  Atlee  always 
appeared  so  conversant  with  the  family  history  of  the  people  they 
were  discussing,  Walpole  spoke  with  unbounded  freedom  and  open- 
ness. 
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"You  must  have  been  astonished  to  meet  the  'Titian  girl'  in 
Ireland  ? "  said  Joe,  at  last,  for  he  had  caught  up  the  epithet  dropped 
ac^dentally  in  the  other's  narrative,  and  kept  it  for  use. 

"  Was  I  not !  but,  if  my  memory  had  been  clearer,  I  should  have 
remembered  she  had  Irish  connections.  I  had  heard  of  Lord  Kil- 
gobbin on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that  the  title  would  meet  a  readier  acceptance  there 
than  here." 

"  Ah,  you  think  so  !  "  cried  Walpole.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  a 
rank  that  people  acknowledge  or  deny  at  pleasure  ?  Is  this  peculiar 
to  Ireland  ? " 

"  If  you  had  asked  whether  persons  anywhere  else  would  like  to 
maintain  such  a  strange  pretension,  I  might  perhaps  have  answered 
you." 

"  For  the  few  minutes  of  his  visit  to  me,  I  liked  him  \  he  seemed 
frank,  hearty,  and  genial." 

"  I  suppose  he  is,  and  I  suspect  this  folly  of  the  lordship  is  no  fancy 
of  his  own." 

"Nor  the  daughter's  then,  I'll  be  bound?" 

"No  ;  the  son,  I  take  it,  has  all  the  ambition  of  the  house." 

"  Do  you  know  them  well  ?  " 

"  No,  never  saw  them  till  yesterday.  The  son  and  I  are  chums  ;  we 
live  together,  and  have  done  so  these  three  years." 

"  You  like  your  visit  here,  however .''  " 

"Yes.  It's  rather  good  fun  on  the  whole.  I  was  afraid  of  the 
indoor  life  when  I  was  coming  down,  but  it's  pleasanter  than  I  looked 
for." 

"  When  I  asked  you  the  question,  it  was  not  out  of  idle  curiosity. 
I  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  your  answer.  In  fact,  it  was 
another  way  of  inquiring  whether  it  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  to  tear 
yourself  away  from  this." 

"  No,  inasmuch  as  the  tearing-away  process  must  take  place  in  a 
couple  of  days  —  three  at  farthest." 

"That  makes  what  I  have  to  propose  all  the  easier.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  urgency  for  me  to  reach  Dublin  at  once.  This  unlucky 
incident  has  been  so  represented  by  the  newspapers  as  to  give  con- 
siderable uneasiness  to  the  Government,  and  they  are  even  threatened 
with  a  discussion  on  it  in  the  House.  Now,  I'd  start  to-morrow  if  I 
thought  I  could  travel  with  safety.  You  have  so  impressed  me  with 
your  skill  that,  if  I  dared,  I'd  ask  you  to  convoy  me  up.  Of  course  I 
mean  as  my  physician." 

"  But  I'm  not  one,  nor  ever  intend  to  be." 

"You  studied,  however?" 

"As  I  have  done  scores  of  things.     I  know  a  little  bit  of  criminal 
law  —  have   done   some  shipbuilding  —  rode   haute  ecole  in    Cooke's 
Circus  —  and,  after  M.  Dumas,  I  am  considered  the  best  amateur 
macaroni-maker  in  Europe." 
•    "And  which  of  these  careers  do  you  intend  to  abide  by?" 

"  None,  not  one  of  them.  '  Financing '  is  the  only  pursuit  that  pays 
largely.     I  intend  to  go  in  for  money." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  your  ideas  on  that  subject." 
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"  So  you  shall,  as  we  travel  up  to  town." 

"  You  accept  my  offer  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  am  delighted  to  have  so  many  hours  in  your 
company.  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  I  have  that  amount  of  skill  to  be 
of  service  to  you.  One  begins  his  medical  experience  with  fractures. 
They  are  the  pothooks  and  hangers  of  surgery,  and  I  have  gone  that 
far.     Now,  what  are  your  plans .'' " 

"  My  plans  are  to  leave  this  early  to-morrow,  so  as  to  rest  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  and  reach  Dublin  by  nightfall.  Why  do  you 
smile?" 

"  I  smile  at  your  notion  of  climate  ;  but  I  never  knew  any  man  who 
had  been  once  in  Italy  able  to  disabuse  himself  of  the  idea  that  there 
were  three  or  four  hours  every  summer  day  to  be  passed  with  closed 
shutters  and  iced  drinks." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  was  thinking  of  a  fiercer  sun  and  a  hotter  soil  than 
these.  To  return  to  my  project :  we  can  find  means  of  posting,  carriage 
and  horses,  in  the  village?     I  forget  its  name." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  all  that.     At  what  hour  will  you  start  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  by  six  or  seven.  I  shall  not  sleep  ;  and  I  shall  be 
all  impatience  till  we  are  away." 

"Well,  is  there  anything  else  to  be  thought  of?" 

"There  is  —  that  is,  I  have  something  en  my  mind,  and  I  am 
debating  with  myself  how  far,  on  a  half-hour's  acquaintance,  I  can 
make  you  a  partner  in  it." 

"  I  cannot  help  you  by  my  advice.  I  can  only  say  that  if  you  like 
to  trust  me,  I'll  know  how  to  respect  the  confidence." 

Walpole  looked  steadily  and  steadfastly  at  him,  and  the  examination 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  said,  "I  will  trust  you,  not  that  the 
matter  is  a  secret  in  any  sense  that  involves  consequences ;  but  it  is 
a  thing  that  needs  a  little  tact  and  discretion,  a  slight  exercise  of  a 
light  hand,  which  is  what  my  friend  Lockwood  fails  in.  Now  you  could 
do  it." 

"  If  I  can,  I  will.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"Well,  the  matter  is  this.  I  have  written  a  few  lines  here,  very 
illegibly  and  badly,  as  you  may  believe,  for  they  were  with  my  left 
hand ;  and  besides  having  the  letter  conveyed  to  its  address,  I  need  a 
few  words  of  explanation." 

"  The  Titian  girl,"  muttered  Joe,  as  though  thinking  aloud. 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  her  greater  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
about  you.  There  was  an  actual  flash  of  jealousy  across  her  features 
when  Miss  Kearney  proposed  coming  up  to  see  you." 

"  And  was  this  remarked,  think  you  ?  " 

"Only  by  me.  /saw  and  let  her  see  I  saw  it,  and  we  understood 
each  other  from  that  moment." 

"  I  mustn't  let  you  mistake  me.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  there 
is  anything  between  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  and  myself,  I  knew  a  good 
deal  about  her  father,  and  there  were  family  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  once  able  to  be  of  use  ;  and  I  wished  to  let  her  know  that  if  at 
any  time  she  desired  to  communicate  with  me,  I  could  procure  an 
address  under  which  she  could  write  with  freedom." 
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"As  for  instance:  *J.  Atlee,  48,  Old  Square,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.'" 

"Well,  I  did  not  think  of  that  at  the  moment,"  said  Walpole, 
smiling.  "Now,"  continued  he,  "though  I  have  written  all  this,  it  is 
so  blotted  and  disgraceful  generally  —  done  with  the  left  hand,  and 
while  in  great  pain  —  that  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  send  the 
letter,  but  simply  a  message — " 

Atlee  nodded,  and  Walpole  went  on  :  "A  message  to  say  that  I  was 
wishing  to  write,  but  unable ;  and  that  if  I  had  her  permission,  so 
soon  as  my  fingers  could  hold  a  pen,  to  finish  —  yes,  to  finish  that 
communication  I  had  already  begun,  and  if  she  felt  there  was  no 
inconvenience  in  writing  to  me,  under  cover  to  your  care,  I  should 
pledge  myself  to  devote  all  my  zeal  and  my  best  services  to  her 
interests." 

"  In  fact,  I  am  to  lead  her  to  suppose  she  ought  to  have  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  you,  and  to  believe  in  me,  because  I  say  so." 

"I  do  not  exactly  see  that  these  are  my  instructions  to  you." 

"Well,  you  certainly  want  to  write  to  her," 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do." 

"  At  all  events,  you  want  her  to  write  to  you.'''' 

"You  are  nearer  the  mark  now." 

"That  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to  arrange.  I'll  go  down  now 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  may,  I  hope,  come  up  and  see  you  again 
before  bed-time  ? " 

"Wait  one  moment,"  cried  Walpole,  as  the  other  was  about  to 
leave  the  room.  "  Do  you  see  a  small  tray  on  that  table  yonder,  with 
some  trinkets  ?  Yes,  that  is  it.  Well,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
choose  something  amongst  them  as  your  fee  ?  Come,  come,  you  know 
you  are  my  doctor  now,  and  I  insist  on  this.  There's  nothing  of  any 
value  there,  and  you  will  have  no  misgivings." 

"  Am  I  to  take  it  haphazard  ? "  asked  Atlee. 

"Whatever  you  like,"  said  the  other  indolently. 

"  I  have  selected  a  ring,"  said  Atlee,  as  he  drew  it  on  his  finger. 

"  Not  an  opal  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  an  opal  with  brilliants  round  it." 

"  I'd  rather  you'd  taken  all  the  rest  than  that.  Not  that  I  ever  wear 
it,  but  somehow  it  has  a  bit  of  memory  attached  to  it." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Atlee,  gravely,  "you  are  adding  immensely  to 
the  value  I  desired  to  see  in  it  ?  I  wanted  something  as  a  souvenir 
of  you  —  what  the  Germans  call  a  Denkmal,  and  here  is  evidently 
what  has  some  secret  clue  to  your  affections.  It  was  not  an  old  love- 
token  ? " 

"No  ;  or  I  should  certainly  not  part  with  it." 

"  It  did  not  belong  to  a  friend  now  no  more  ?  " 

"  Nor  that  either,"  said  he,  smiling  at  the  other's  persistent 
curiosity. 

"Then  if  it  be  neither  the  gift  of  an  old  love  nor  a  lost:  friend,  I'll 
not  relinquish  it,"  cried  Joe. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Walpole,  half  carelessly.  "  Mine  was  a^  mere 
caprice,  after  all.  It  is  linked  with  a  reminiscence — there's  the 
whole  of  it  ;  but  if  you  care  for  it,  pray  keep  it." 
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"  I  do  care  for  it,  and  I  will  keep  it." 

It  was  a  very  peculiar  smile  that  curled  Walpole's  lip  as  he  heard 
this  speech,  and  there  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this ;  what  sort  of  nature,  new  and 
strange  to  me,  is  he  made  of? " 

"  By-bye !  "  said  Atlee,  carelessly,  and  he  strolled  away. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The   Sj)ectator, 

THE    SIEGE   OF    PARIS. 


\  ND  then  in  September  commenced  the  grandest  incident  of 
±\_  this  war,  perhaps  of  any  war,  the  Siege  of  Paris.  The 
population  of  the  vast  pleasure-loving,  pleasure-profiting  city  had  not 
at  first  believed  themselves  in  danger.  They  had  upset  the  Govern- 
ment with  much  ease,  had  appointed  a  dictator  for  military  affairs. 
General  Trochu,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  critical  ability,  had 
gathered  in  provisions,  and  had  ordered  up  a  hundred  thousand  half- 
trained  soldiers  from  the  provinces  of  the  North.  But  they  did  not 
really  believe  that  Paris  would  be  assailed.  Among  many  the  idea 
that  the  beauty  of  their  city,  its  influence  in  the  world,  its  lightsome- 
ness  and  pleasantness  would  preserve  it,  was  immovably  strong,  and 
among  more  was  the  belief  that  the  defeat  of  France  being  temporary, 
a  French  army  from  somewhere  would  succeed  in  preventing  the 
investment.  The  people  laughed  and  gibed,  and  uttered  bombastic 
speeches  as  usual,  though  as  usual  also,  they  exhibited  great  energy  in 
preparing  for  every  event.  As,  however,  the  German  Army  drew  near, 
arrived,  and  settled  down,  closing  up  with  marvellous  skill  every 
approach,  the  temper  of  the  population  underwent  a  change.  The 
laughing,  whimsical,  changeful  people  became  grave,  consistent,  and 
even  stern.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  European  world,  the  Parisians, 
who  were  believed  to  be  wholly  given  to  frivolity,  wholly  eaten  up  with 
vice,  settled  down  to  the  work  of  defence  in  the  precise  spirit  which 
had  been  pronounced  impossible,  a  spirit  of  quiet,  almost  sad,  and 
somewhat  fatalistic  patience.  They  had  been  expected  to  quarrel  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  They  suspended  all  quarrels,  one  quartier 
alone  making  a  single  rush,  which  within  twelve  hours  was  put  down 
by  the  armed  citizens.  They  had  been  expected  to  be  turbulent. 
They  were  blindly,  almost  passively  obedient  to  leaders  chosen  by 
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themselves  out  of  the  streets,  the  Chamber,  and  the  Army,  leaders 
who  showed  themselves  as  patient  and  as  fatalistic  as  themselves. 
Unaided  by  any  prestige  of  rank,  of  official  position,  or  even  of 
former  popularity,  these  leaders  worked  with  the  people,  and  in  less 
than  five  weeks  reduced  anarchy  to  most  formidable  order.  The 
forts  were  manned  and  armed.  New  and  enormous  works  were 
thrown  up.  The  enceinte  was  defended  by  a  citizen  army.  A  system 
of  street  defence  by  barricades  was  devised,  and  was  entrusted  to  the 
Vicomte  Henri  Rochefort  de  Lucay,  leader  of  the  most  turbulent 
section  of  the  populace.  An  army  of  275,000-  men  was  improvised 
in  the  banlieue.  All  metal  factories  were  set  to  cast  cannon,  all 
bakeries  to  make  bread,  all  inhabitants  to  throw  up  earthworks. 
Every  citizen,  married  or  single,  was  clothed  in  uniform  and  taught 
drill.  The  system  elaborated  in  the  City  for  relieving  distress  when- 
ever it  became  unbearable  was  utilised  for  the  distribution  of  rations. 
As  worked  failed,  the  vast  crowds  of  working-men  and  women, 
800,000  in  number,  were  taken  into  municipal  employ,  and  a  scheme 
was  extemporised  for  giving  money  instead  of  food  to  each  man  in 
distress,  so  that  the  grand  corrective  of  wastefulness,  personal  self- 
interest,  worked  from  the  very  first.  Thus  fortified  against  hunger  by 
organisation,  and  against  assault  by  her  military  works,  Paris,  during 
four  long  months,  played  her  part,  awaiting  in  hope,  or  doubt,  or 
despair,  but  always  in  calm,  the  relief  which  never  came.  So  utterly 
was  she  cut  off  from  the  world,  that  her  only  means  of  receiving  news 
was  through  pigeons,  her  only  method  of  transmitting  orders  the 
despatch  of  men  in  balloons.  It  was  no  part  of  her  rulers'  policy  to 
try  great  sorties  until  support  had  arrived  from  without,  and  the  only 
two  tried  failed  through  the  want  of  tenacity  so  marked  at  this  period 
throughout  France ;  but  her  impatient  people  waited  and  served, 
served  and  waited,  like  the  most  highly-disciplined  troops.  Gradually 
the  food  failed.  The  supplies  had  been  stretched  beyond  all  hope, 
but  still  the  misery  increased,  and  week  after  week,  day  after  day,  the 
people  came  nearer  to  starvation.  In  the  first  month  the  rations  were 
pretty  full ;  in  the  second,  horse  took  the  place  of  more  accustomed 
flesh ;  in  the  third,  horse  was  supplemented  by  dried  fish,  bacon, 
anything  that  could  be  called  nourishing,  and  of  this  there  was  little  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  all  classes  alike  were  reduced  to  flour  ground  from 
grain,  with  the  husk  on,  mixed  with  pease,  rice,  and  dried  grass. 
Among  a  population  with  whom  eating  had  been  a  science,  not  a  food 
riot  occurred,  nor  was  there  an  attack  on  the  one  privilege  of  the  rich, 
the  right  to  buy  at  an  enormous  price  a  bad  but  sufficient  meal.  The 
death-rate  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  and  still  the  same  calm  pre- 
vailed. The  Parisians  suffered  for  France,  and  in  that  one  thought 
all  private  suffering  disappeared.  At  last,  weary  of  the  investment, 
the  Germans  resolved  to  try  harsher  means,  and  on  January  ist, 
opened  the  bombardment.  Day  and  night  the  shells  rained  into  the 
city,  but  the  inhabitants  held  on,  not  making  great  sorties  as  other 
races  would  have  done ;  but  not  fearing,  not  flying,  not  mutinying, 
exhibiting  a  spirit  of  patient  heroism  utterly  foreign  to  the  French 
character  which  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  the  besiegers.  Once 
only  the  patience  gave  way,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  food  was 
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done  and  capitulation  inevitable,  the  most  distressed  of  all  the 
quartiers,  Belleville,  the  home  of  the  workmen  and  the  very  poor, 
broke  out  in  fierce,  patriotic,  but  misguided  rage,  and  was  sent  back 
to  its  den  by  musketry  from  the  respectables. 

"  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Siege  less  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
probable  that  the  calm,  astute,  and  slightly  cruel  leader  of  the  German 
operations  had  expected  civil  war  in  Paris ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  a 
paper  of  his  own  in  the  German  military  journal,  that  this  aid  failing, 
he  was  aware  of  the  terrible  task  he  had  undertaken.  With  an  army 
at  first  not  200,000  strong  —  for  at  first  Metz  was  untaken,  and  the 
communications  were  fully  defended  —  he  had  to  invest  a  city  with  a 
radius  of  thirty-two  miles,  protect  the  investors  from  an  army  in  the 
centre  numbering  300,000  men,  and  defend  his  entrenchments  from 
the  attacks  of  all  France.  Those  attacks  were  most  dangerous. 
Roused  by  the  genius  of  the  Parisian  representative,  Leon  Gambetta, 
a  Frenchman  of  Genoese  parents,  best  described  as  '  The  Marseil- 
laise '  incarnate,  France,  waking  from  the  stupor  which  followed 
Sedan,  sent  army  after  army  into  the  field.  For  men  all  Frenchmen 
were  ready,  and  by  lavish  expenditure  in  America,  in  England,  and  in 
France  itself,  rifles,  cannon,  and  equipments  were  hastily  got  together. 
From  the  West  a  large  army  twice  approached  the  city.  From  the 
North  a  good  army  advanced  three  times.  From  the  South-West  an 
army  better  than  either  advanced  within  fifty  miles  of  the  besiegers' 
lines.  Still  neither  the  besieging  army  nor  its  chief  ever  relaxed  their 
grip.  On  through  the  failing  autumn,  and  the  deepening  winter,  and 
the  fearful  cold  which,  as  it  happened,  distinguished  January,  the 
constant  Germans  kept  their  unwearying  watch,  repulsing  little  sorties, 
defeating  great  enterprises,  gathering  food  by  forays,  collecting  firewood 
by  plunder,  devastating  the  ring  of  villa  cities  round  Paris,  making 
for  themselves  shelter  in  palaces  or  in  outhouses,  but  always  there, 
always  patient,  always  ready  in  efficient  order  to  the  word  of  command. 
As  each  army  approached  Von  Moltke  met  it,  now  by  the  darin^" 
expedient  of  sending  out  reinforcements  till  his  thin  line  round  the  city 
grew  imperceptible;  now,  when  Metz  had  fallen,  by  directing  its 
besiegers  against  relieving  armies  ;  and  again,  even  after  Metz,  by 
suddenly  lifting  an  entire  corps  d'armee  from  before  Paris  and  de- 
spatching it  to  the  north.  The  risk  was  often  frightful.  Thrice 
during  the  siege  the  garrison  might  have  crushed  their  foes,  twice  a 
half-successful  sortie  might  have  succeeded,  once  —  after  D'Aurelle's 
first  advance  through  Coulmiers  —  orders  were  given  to  raise  the 
siege.  And  still  the  line,  strong  or  thin,  held  on,  and  still  the  calm 
man  of  seventy  rayed  out  or  brought  up  the  necessary  force  and 
adhered  to  his  great  design.  During  all  that  terrible  time,  though  he 
was  300  miles  from  his  base,  the  supply  of  munitions  never  failed,  the 
troops  were  never  left  unfed,  the  force  necessary  to  defeat  an  attack 
was  never  absent  from  the  threatened  point.  Disease  threatened  the 
camp.  Nostalgia  broke  out  in  the  army  with  a  fury  which  at  one 
time  menaced  discipline.  A  deep  despondency,  a  despondency  as 
dangerous  as  fear,  settled  for  three  weeks  upon  the  besieging  army. 
And  still  General  von  Moltke,  true  representative  of  German  soldier- 
ship, fought  on  unmoved,  or  seemingly  unmoved,  working  out  his 
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"  great  problem,"  as  if  his  men  had  been  chessmen  and  he  the  prince 
of  players.  Never  was  there  such  a  triumph  of  scientifically  organ- 
ised force  over  the  patriotic  virtues,  never  in  history  was  such  a  feat 
of  war  accomplished.  General  von  Moltke,  after  a  siege  of  four 
months,  captured  the  greatest  capital  of  the  Continent,  inhabited  by 
two  millions  of  people,  defended  by  300,000  drilled  and  200,000 
partially  drilled  men,  in  the  teeth  of  the  efforts  of  half-a-million  of 
Volunteers,  well  armed  and  fairly  equipped,  to  bring  the  city  refief. 
Never  before  has  a  capital  proved  such  a  fortress.  Never  before  has 
a  metropolitan  population  shown  such  patience,  passive  courage,  and 
self-control.  Never  before  has  a  besieging  army  performed  a  task  so 
completely  above  its  strength." 

That,   as  we  conceive,  will  be  the  drift  of  the  tale  which   for  a 
century  scores  of  historians  will  relate  of  the  Siege  of  Paris. 


The   Saturday  Review, 

THE   LESSONS   OF   THE   ECLIPSE. 


WE  are  now  beginning  to  receive  the  reports,  with  a  little  more 
detail  than  the  telegraph  could  give,  of  the  various  expedi- 
tions sent  out,  with  assistance  from  the  English  Government,  to 
observe  the  Eclipse  of  1870.  If  we  may  trust  the  accounts  which 
reach  us  from  one  at  least  of  these  parties,  the  great  question  of  solar 
physics  which  it  was  the  special  object  of  this  year's  efforts  to  solve 
has  been  settled  once  for  all.  The  Sicilian  expedition,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  claims  to 
have  fairly  run  down,  after  a  long  and  exciting  chase,  the  much-dis- 
puted Corona.  If  ever  it  was  possible  to  feel  pity  for  a  material 
object  supposed  to  be  some  millions  of  miles  big,  any  one  with  a 
spark  of  feeling  would  have  felt  it  during  these  last  few  years  for  that 
particular  phenomenon  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  we  have 
just  named.  It  has  been  hunted  from  the  sun  to  the  moon,  from  the 
moon  to  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  from  the  atmosphere  back  again 
to  the  sun,  until  in  the  end  there  were  those  even  among  the  most 
sober-minded  of  our  men  of  science  who  began  to  doubt  and  question 
whether  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  corona  at  all.  This  time  it  was 
determined  by  universal  consent  that  the  thing  should  give  no  more 
trouble  for  the  future ;  if  the  sky  would  but  remain  clear  on  the  22nd 
of  December  for  just  one  minute  and  a  half  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  corona  should  be  marked  down  as  well  as  telescopes,  spectroscopes. 
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polariscopes,  and  all  the  resources  of  philosophy  could  do  it.  With 
some  hurry,  but  with  an  amazing  amount  of  energy,  three  separate 
expeditions  were  arranged  ;  and  it  is  of  one  of  these,  the  Sicilian 
mission,  that  we  propose  to  give  some  account. 

The  organization  of  this  party  was  complete,  as  regards  the  special 
work  to  be  done  by  each  member,  at  the  moment  when,  one  fortnight 
before  the  eclipse,  they  started  from  Charing  Cross  ;  but  all  arrange- 
ments of  position  were  reduced  to  chaos  by  the  unfortunate  accident 
which,  exactly  one  week  before  the  clay  of  the  eclipse,  saw  the  entire 
corps  of  observers  crowded  together  on  the  lava  rocks  under  Mount 
Etna,  congratulating  themselves  on  their  personal  safety,  and  engaged 
in  the  interesting  speculation  whether  an  object-glass  which  it  cost 
months  of  polishing  to  bring  into  shape  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
safe  when  tossed  by  a  sailor  on  to  a  rock,  than  the  delicate  spectro- 
scope, with  its  endless  variety  of  screws  and  prisms,  had  been  when 
it  emerged,  a  pitiable  object,  from  the  chests  and  boxes  which  had 
accompanied  its  hasty  transfer  from  the  ship.  The  evening,  however, 
saw  the  entire  party  safe  at  Catania,  with  but  little  damage  done  ;  ancl 
it  remained  to  form  a  fresh  plan  of  attack.  Very  great  assistance 
was  rendered,  at  a  rather  trying  moment,  by  the  American  party,  who 
were  already  in  force,  and  whose  experience  was  invaluable ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  proceedings  of  the  observers  should  take  an 
Anglo-American  form,  and  that  while  the  organization  of  each  nation 
still  remained  intact,  the  observers  should  be  to  a  considerable  degree 
united,  and  the  report  published  as  a  joint  one.  There  were  indeed 
few  nations  which  were  not  represented  in  Sicily.  M.  Janssen,  indeed, 
who  had  been  expected  in  Sicily,  took  up  his  station  in  Algeria.  The 
island,  however,  teemed  with  science.  Each  body  of  observers  had 
its  special  function,  and  each  savant  his  special  detail ;  down  to  the 
very  German  professor  of  the  moral  sciences  who,  w'hen  asked  what 
his  particular  work  was  to  be,  replied  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
remain  on  the  line  of  totality  and  allow  the  eclipse  to  enter  into  his 
soul.  Every  one,  however,  was  profuse  in  offers  of  assistance  to  the 
Englishmen,  who  by  their  misfortunes  seemed  to  have  deserved  a 
special  amount  of  sympathy.  At  Catania  the  rooms  and  gardens  of 
a  splendid  monastery  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  —  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe,  now  used  as  a  college  —  were  placed  at  their  disposal ;  at 
Agosta  there  was  a  detachment  of  Engineers,  sent  by  the  Government 
from  Malta,  ready  to  receive  them.  A  couple  of  days  were  enough 
to  dispose  the  various  parties.  Four  posts  of  observation  were 
selected.  At  Syracuse  the  chief  photographers  of  the  expedition 
were  placed,  at  Agosta  the  largest  body  of  the  polarizers,  at  Catania 
and  on  Etna  the  most  important  of  the  spectroscopists ;  each  division 
was  rendered,  however,  as  complete  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  to  each  was  attached  one  or  more  artists,  whose  business  it  was 
to  make  sketches  of  whatever  phenomena  presented  themselves  in  the 
field  of  a  telescope.  So  disposed,  the  little  army  of  astronomers' 
awaited  the  eventful  day.  It  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  arrangements  were  made  that,  on  the  day 
before  the  eclipse,  the  varying  solar  "  prominences,"  invisible  to  the 
eye  or  telescope,  but  discernible  to  the  analysis  of  the  spectroscope, 
32 
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were    caught,    mapped,    measured,    and   in    the   possession    of    the 
observers  at  the  chief  centre  of  operations. 

The  week  of  expectation  was  fine,  and  was  spent  in  setting  up  the 
instruments,  and  practising  their  use.  The  day  came,  the  eclipse 
happened,  as  it  happened  on  the  same  spot  twenty-two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  by  the  evening  the  telegrams  were  coming  in  which  told  of 
the  fate  of  each  division.  Some  had  seen  all,  some  nothing.  At 
Syracuse  it  had  been  fine,  at  Agosta  moderately  fine ;  at  Catania  the 
darkest  of  clouds  had  cut  off  every  ray  of  light ;  on  the  mountain  the 
eventful  moment  had  passed  in  the  middle  of  a  whirlwind  of  snow. 
The  Etna  party  was  indeed  to  be  pitied.  A  body  of  seven,  with 
Professor  Roscoe  at  their  head,  had  on  the  preceding  day  successfully 
carried  up  on  the  backs  of  a  dozen  mules  their  baggage  and  instru- 
ments, food  and  fuel,  to  a  point  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
An  attempt  to  push  higher  was  defeated  by  the  weather,  and  in  a  hut 
which  was  found  upon  the  mountain  they  passed  the  night,  wondering 
whether  the  storm,  with  its  lightning  and  snow,  which  raged  till 
morning,  would  yet  give  a  chance  of  clear  sky  before  two  o'clock  next 
day.  It  did  clear  at  breakfast  time  ;  and  far  below,  on  the  terrace  of 
the  monastery  garden,  might  be  seen  with  glasses  the  observatory  of 
Mr.  Lockyer.  For  some  hours  it  was  bright ;  all  the  precious 
telescopes  were  erected  with  cold  fingers  in  the  piercing  wind  ;  the 
batteries  were  charged,  the  adjustments  made  ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eclipse  was  noted  just  as  the  first  floating  clouds  came 
up  from  the  plain.  As  the  sun  darkened,  the  air  thickened.  When 
the  moment  of  totality  drew  on,  every  one  was  at  his  post,  even  the 
one  observer  who  had  been  despatched  to  take  his  chance  yet  higher 
up  in  the  snow ;  and  as  the  single  minute  of  darkness  passed,  a  hail- 
storm of  extraordinary  intensity  descended  on  the  party,  almost 
blinding  the  eyes  which  were  straining  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  view 
which  they  had  come  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  to  see.  Exactly 
eight  minutes  afterwards,  the  sky  was  clear  again. 

But  it  is  time  to  describe  what  was  actually  seen  by  those  of  the 
expedition  who  were  successful ;  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
notice  that  among  their  number  was  not  included  Mr.  ]l,ockyer 
himself,  to  whose  energy  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  success  was  achieved 
at  all,  and  whose  own  observations  would  have  been  the  most  valuable, 
from  his  complete  mastery  of  the  science  of  spectroscopy,  and  the 
light  which,  by  means  of  it  especially,  he  has  been  able  to  throw  upon 
the  physical  side  of  astronomy.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
minute  discussion  of  the  results  gained,  but  will  rather  point  out  their 
general  bearing ;  and  this  will  be  perhaps  assisted  by  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  In  total  eclipses  the  sun  is  seen  to  be  surrounded,  first 
by  the  "  chromosphere,"  a  bright  rim  of  reddish  light,  with  an  outline 
moderately  well  defined,  presenting  generally  the  same  phenomena, 
though  sometimes  hidden  when  the  moon  happens  to  be  particularly 
'near  the  earth;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  consists  of 
a  layer  or  layers  of  incandescent  gas,  chiefly  hydrogen,  arranged  in 
order  of  density.  Secondly,  the  colored  prominences,  projecting  here 
and  there  from  the  edge  of  the  chromosphere.  These  now  present 
no  difficulty  whatever.     They   are   discernible    at   all   times   by  the 
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Janssen-Lockyer  method,  and  are  known  to  be  outbursts  of  heated 
hydrogen,  many  of  them  thousands  of  miles  high,  and  constantly 
varying  in  position  and  magnitude.  Thirdly,  the  Corona.  Of  this 
sphinx  of  a  phenomenon  it  is  not  only  hard  to  say  what  it  is,  but  even 
to  say  what  it  looks  like  :  for  while  some  observers  on  previous 
occasions  have  noticed  only  a  finer  halo  surrounding  the  chromosphere, 
others  have  extended  this  into  well-defined  and  gorgeous  shapes,  have 
given  it  brilliant  streamers  extending  heaven  knows  how  many 
diameters  of  the  sun  in  length,  and  even  an  elaborate  organism  with 
bundles  of  parabolic  rays.  The  American  astronomers  at  the  last 
eclipse  declared  that  they  found  iron  in  its  composition,  even  in  that 
of  these  mysterious  rays  or  streamers.  What  then  does  this  eclipse 
reveal,  as  far  as  the  accounts  have  come  to  hand  t  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  corona  —  which  it  is  some  relief  to  hear  —  and  this  corona 
is  solar.  The  halo  of  which  we  spoke  as  surrounding  the  atmosphere 
is  in  fact  an  apparently  achromic  continuation  of  it ;  and  it  was 
observed  by  Professor  Watson,  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  a 
patient  and  successful  observer,  to  extend  to  about  five  minutes  in 
height  beyond  the  solar  disc.  He  describes  it  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shell,  that  well-known  phenomenon  of  concentric  layers 
which  is  presented  by  the  nuclei  of  most  comets  which  are  near 
enough  to  be  examined.  Professor  Watson  also  saw  one  of  the 
"  streamers  "  so  often  spoken  of —  and  saw  it  disappear  !  It  seemed 
to  float  away,  he  says,  "  like  a  veil."  If,  then,  this  observer  is  to  be 
trusted  —  and  there  is  no  observer  living  who  is  more  worthy  of  trust 
as  regards  a  thing  actually  seen  —  the  streamers  are  an  atmospheric 
effect,  and  the  corona,  if  we  may  continue  to  use  the  name,  appears  to 
be  a  solar  envelope  of  gas  surrounding  the  colored  gas  of  the 
chromosphere.  Next  come  the  observations  of  the  polariscope,  some 
of  which  have  not  yet  reached  us,  but  those  which  have  at  present 
come  to  hand  are  distinct  enough.  Briefly  stated,  they  are  these  : — 
The  corona  (or  outer  chromosphere)  is  strongly  polarized  ;  therefore 
it  shines  with  reflected  light.  It  is  polarized  in  a  plane  different  from 
that  reflected  from  the  moon's  surface  at  the  moment  of  totality ; 
therefore  it  is  not  atmospheric.  It  may  hence  be  fairly  considered  to 
be  a  solar  appendage,  reflecting  in  an  eclipse  the  light  of  the  obscured 
sun. 

Leaving  further  details,  we  turn  lastly  to  the  spectroscope ;  for,  as 
no  photographs  have  as  yet  reached  England,  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce 
on  the  value  of  those  which  have  been  made.  The  most  important 
spectroscopic  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  Burton,  an  observer  fully 
to  be  trusted,  at  Agosta.  He  saw  in  the  first  place  the  ordinary 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  including  a  certain  line  in  the  yellow 
part  never  before  noticed ;  then  the  hydrogen  lines,  which  were  to  be 
expected  especially  at  the  edge  of  these,  and  which  simply  show  the 
comparative  lightness  of  the  substance  which  produces  them;  and. 
lastly  —  a  most  important  discovery  —  a  clear  green  line  by  itself 
outside  the  part  of  the  spectrum  due  to  the  chromosphere,  and  at 
about  the  same  position  as  that  noticed  by  the  American  astronomers 
last  year.  What  is  this  green  line .-'  It  cannot  well  be  a  hydrogen 
line,  for  if  it  were,  why  were   not   the  other  well-known   lines  of 
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hydrogen  present  ?  It  cannot  be  iron,  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  like 
no  substance  in  heaven  or  earth  which  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 
It  is  a  gas  —  or  shall  we  call  it  a  metal  ? — which  is  so  extremely  light 
that  it  floats  above  the  hydrogen,  which  is  in  a  region  of  so  low  a 
temperature  that  it  alone  of  the  materials  in  its  neighborhood  can 
yield  any  spectroscopic  results,  and  which  is  green  in  color.  But  for 
the  fact  that,  as  the  polariscope  shows,  it  shines  chiefly  by  reflected 
light,  this  corona  would,  at  all  events  as  far  as  this  particular  gas  is 
concerned,  be  green  ;  and  as  this  is  the  very  outside  shell  of  all  the 
shells  of  the  sun  hitherto  discovered,  we  may  even  lay  it  down  as  an 
interesting  fact  in  natural  science  that,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  the  sun 
is  green  on  the  outside.  The  only  thing  now  left  is  that  our  chemists 
should  produce  this  hitherto  unknown  substance  in  their  laboratories, 
as  they  have  already  produced  the  similar  thallium  ;  or  even  perhaps 
the  Janssen  process  may  be  repeated  over  again,  and  the  workers  with 
the  spectroscope  may  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  have  traced  this 
mysterious  line  in  open  day,  and  without  the  aid  of  an  eclipse.  Nay, 
what  if  it  has  been  traced  already  ?  If  this  remote  green  line  is  the 
same  which  has  been  found  in  the  aurora,  and  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  found  in  the  zodiacal  light,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
ranges  of  such  a  discovery?  Have  we  in  any  sense,  with  any 
limitations,  touched  the  edge  of  that  cosmical  ether,  that  unknown 
substance,  which  everything  points  to  and  nothing  shows,  which  is  yet 
perhaps  revealed  under  certain  magnetic  conditions  in  the  higher 
regions  of  our  atmosphere  ;  and  can  this  mysterious  gas  be  nothing 
but  a  zone  of  the  pervading  ether  itself  rendered  luminous  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  ?  Perhaps  this  may  be  a  conjecture  to  which 
sober  science  has  no  right  as  yet  to  proceed  ;  but,  whatever  the  case 
may  be,  this  green  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  outer  chromosphere  of 
the  sun  is  the  door  by  which  those  will  for  a  long  time  enter  in  who 
wish  to  search  with  success  the  regions  of  cosmical  science  as  yet 
unexplored. 

We  may  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  surmises  to  which  these 
observations  will  give  rise  ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  ought  not 
to  be  omitted,  as  with  it  is  connected  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  discoveries  made.  All  that  has  now  been  made  known  was 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  predictions  published  beforehand. 
The  instructions  issued  to  the  observers  by  the  Organizing  Committee 
point  with  extraordinary  minuteness  to  the  result  which  has  been 
obtained.  Read  them  with  a  change  of  tense,  and  they  will  almost 
serve  for  a  history  of  the  observations  made.  Even  the  height  of  the 
corona,  five  minutes  in  extent,  by  one  of  those  happy  strokes  of  luck 
which  are  always  happening  when  men  of  real  scientific  genius  take 
to  predicting,  is  exactly  what  was  tentatively  predicted.  But  the  most 
striking  of  all  coincidences  was  this.  We  mentioned  above  that,  on 
the  day  preceding  the  eclipse,  observations  of  the  invisible  solar 
prominences  were  made  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  The  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Catania  party,  Mr.  Seabrooke,  who  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  produced  a  map  exhibiting  their  position  and 
height.  During  the  eclipse.  Professor  Watson,  as  we  stated,  sketched 
the  corona  carefully.     The  greater  part  of  the  next  day  was  spent  by 
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him  in  making  an  exact  drawing  from  his  sketch,  showing  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  irregularities  of  its  outline.  In  the  evening  this 
drawing  was  compared  with  the  map  of  the  prominences,  and  it  was 
found  that  the}^  exactly  corresponded.  The  protuberances  in  the 
circle  of  the  corona  represented  .throughout  the  prominences  which 
existed  beneath,  which  were  never  seen  at  all,  and  which  had  been 
mapped  beforehand  in  the  way  which  we  pointed  out.  Clearly  the 
substance  which  gives  rise  to  the  corona  was  subject  to  the  hydrogen 
storms  beneath  it,  and  bulged  out  in  obedience  to  their  pressure. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  fact  that  the  corona  on  this  occasion  was 
found  by  American  observers  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  last  year  is 
just  what  would  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  noticed  that, 
as  Mr.  Lockyer  has  shown,  the  prominences  have  been  decidedly 
diminishing  in  extent  during  the  past  year. 

We  may  hope  to  have  another  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the 
subject  in  connexion  with  the  observations  made  by  other  expeditions 
sent  out  for  the  same  purpose-;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
at  any  rate  the  Sicilian  party  has  done  good  work,  and  that  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  it  has  taken  to  send  them  to  their  stations 
have  not  been  thrown  away. 
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Affixes  in  their  Origin  and  Application,  exhibiting  the  Etymologic  Struc- 
ture of  English  Words.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman.  Revised  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     187 1. 

HOWEVER  dry  a  study  may  have  seemed,  no  sooner  do  we 
grasp  the  idea  of  a  unity  underlying  all  its  multifariousness, 
no  sooner  do  we  trace  the  continuous  action  of  law  in  what  before  had 
seemed  arbitrary,  than  it  is  at  once  invested  with  interest.  In  this 
way  linguistics,  one  of  the  driest  of  studies  while  it  was  confined  to 
the  cataloguing  and  memorising  of  rules  and  "  dead  vocables,"  as 
Carlyle  calls  them,  has,  under  the  modern  developments  of  compara- 
tive and  analytic  philology,  become  one  of  the  most  fascinating. 

Dead  vocables !  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dead  vocable.  The 
thing  we  call  a  word  is  instinct  with  life  :  like  a  tree  it  shows  the 
results  of  organic  growth,  like  a  mountain  it  bears  the  marks  of  attri- 
tion and  denudation;  like  an  ancient  temple  it  betokens  the  ethical 
changes  of  the  peoples  whom  it  has  served.     It  bears  in  itself  a  con- 
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densed  biography,  of  which  the  first  entry  was  made  in  the  night  of 
time,  and  the  last,  perhaps,  yesterday. 

Words  are  formed  from  7-oots,  by  means  of  affixes.  The  root  is  the 
primitive  idea  —  the  primordial  germ ;  and  of  these  there  are  not  more, 
Prof  Haldeman  tells  us,  than  300  in  any  language.  The  root  given, 
it  is  modified  by  the  affixes,  which  affirm  or  deny,  weaken  or  intensify, 
limit,  change,  guide,  with  ever  more  delicacy  and  precision  of  appli- 
cation as  the  language  grows  more  refined,  the  original  force,  combine 
it  with  another  root,  also  modified  —  until  the  word  becomes,  like  a 
complicated  machine,  a  resultant  of  many  forces  adapted  to  a  special 
end. 

What  and  whence  then  are  these  roots  ?  We  can  not  tell.  History 
goes  no  further  back  than  coherent  language :  but  these  roots  were 
before  coherent  language.  Philologists  tell  us  of  an  ancient  Aryan 
tongue  spoken  by  our  ancestors  before  the  beginning  of  history,  of 
which  all  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  are  the  descendants.  These  roots  must  have  been  even 
earlier  than  that.  But  whatever  their  origin,  they  are  here  —  we  have 
them  and  use  them  every  moment  of  our  waking  lives ;  every 
moment,  for  we  think  in  words  as  well  as  speak  or  write. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  roots  is  this :  not  only  are  they  the 
germs  of  the  language,  but  they  are  the  only  ones.  While  the 
language  is  in  perpetual  growth  and  decay,  words  and  phrases  becoming 
obsolete,  and  new  ones  growing  into  use,  onl}'  those  founded  upon 
these  primitive  Aryan  roots  become  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the 
tongue,  a  part  of  familiar  speech,  and  fruitful  of  new  forms.  With 
scarce  an  exception,  rootless  words  such  as  those  constructed  for 
mnemonic  purposes,  or  for  some  peculiarity  in  the  sound,  and  words 
derived  from  Indian  or  Turanian  families  of  speech,  have  but  a 
short  and  sterile  existence.  This  is  curiously  exemplified  by  the 
relation  of  Hebrew  to  English.  The  Bible,  containing  multitudes  of 
Hebrew  words,  has  for  centuries  been  the  household  book  of  the 
majority  of  English  readers,  yet  scarce  any  of  these  words  have 
found  a  place  in  our  speech  (except  as  a  part  of  the  distinctly 
Scriptural  vocabulary)  or  have  given  origin  to  familiar  forms.  The 
only  exception  that  occurs  to  us  is  Jew  (from  jfudah)  which  has 
given  the  vernacular  verb  to  jew,  expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of 
the  pertinacity  of  Israelites  in  driving  a  close  bargain. 

And  what  are  the  affixes  ?  Modified  roots  used  to  determinate  the 
principal  root.  Hence  what  is  the  affix  in  one  word  may  be  the  root 
in  another.  Thus  the  particle  ly  {lie,  iieh,  Sansk.  root  lig,  to 
approach)  indicating  resemblance,  is  affix  in  truly,  root  in  likeness,  and 
both  affix  and  root  in  likely. 

Thus  few  as  the  roots  may  seem,  they  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
most  copious  language.  Prof.  Haldeman  points  us  to  640  words 
formed  upon  the  single  root  fac  (make),  of  which  facixon,  Jiction, 
feaXwxe,  defecixvQ,  "profit,  counterfeit,  exhibit  the  main  forms. 

Now  to  show  how  words  grow  from  roots  by  means  of  affixes,  take 
the  word  disadvantageously.  This  is  a  mere  growth  or  crystallization 
of  affixes  around  the  Latin  ante,  before.  But  there  is  a  still  older 
root,  found  in   Sanskrit,  at  or  an,  signifying  to  move,     an  being 
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motion,  ante  is  before.  Hence  the  French  avanf,  from  ab  and  ante ;  and 
avantage,  with  the  suffix  -age  signifying  a  state  or  condition,  meaning 
the  condition  of  being  before  another,  which  gives  an  advantage  over 
him.  But  what  is  this  suffix  -age  ?  In  Latin  we  find  it  in  the  less 
condensed  form  -aticus,  where  -at-  or  -/-  is  the  indication  of  some- 
thing done  —  participial  —  as  da-t-um  from  da-re,  is  the  thing  giveti  ; 
-ic-  (Gr.  -ix-6i)  indicates  relation  or  quality,  and  -iis  the  case-ending, 
the  thing  which.  Thus  -age  or  -aticus  indicates  the  thing  which 
possesses  the  quality  of  having  been  so-and-so'd ;  and  advantage 
that  which  posesses  the  quality  of  having  been  brought  to  the  front. 
Now  having  formed  this  conception,  we  reverse  it  all  by  the  particle 
dis-,  which,  probably  in  its  origin  di,  dy,  or  dii  signifying  two,  has  the 
meaning  of  separation,  and  hence  of  unlikeness  or  negation.  So 
when  we  prefix  the  dis-  we  eliminate  or  declare  the  absence  of  the 
qualities  immediately  after  named.  Having  thus  reached  the  word 
and  the  conception  of  disadvantage,  by  the  suffix  -ous  (Lat.  -os-iis,  -us) 
we  declare  that  the  negative  qualities  therein  contained  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  thing  or  action  which  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
and  by  the  suffix  -iy  we  further  define  and  limit  the  application  to  an 
action.  Thus  then  we  say  that  the  person  or  thing  referred  to  has 
acted  in  a  manner  like  [-/y]  one  who  is  not  [^dis-l  in  the  condition  of 
[-ous-'\  that  which  has  been  \;age-'\  brought  to  the  front :  in  a  word  we 
say  he  has  acted  disadvantageously. 

This  example  shows  what  is  meant  by  the  analysis  of  a  word  ;  and 
almost  all  words,  including  many  monosyllables,  are  compounds  sus- 
ceptible of  similar  analysis,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  apply  it  in 
all  cases.  And  though  in  pronouncing  the  word  we  do  not  think  of 
the  analysis,  any  more  than  in  tasting  our  food  we  think  of  the 
various  condiments  that  give  it  flavor ;  or,  to  use  a  better  metaphor, 
any  more  than  in  listening  to  a  rich  chord  we  think  of  the  various 
notes  of  which  it  is  composed,  their  intervals  and  acoustic  relations, 
yet  each  of  these  elements  has  its  definite  function,  its  reason  for 
being  there,  and  its  share  in  producing  the  effect. 

But  Professor  Haldeman's  work,  though  it  contains  "the  affixes 
which  give  form  and  meaning  to  100,000  English  words,"  and  on  that 
account  aione  is  of  extreme  value,  is  not  a  mere  vocabulary,  or  etymo- 
logical spelling-book.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  perfect  storehouse 
of  linguistic  knowledge,  full  of  curious  information  and  illustration  of 
the  origin,  history,  and  uses  of  words  ;  so  that  we  never  open  it  with- 
out lighting  on  something  new  and  interesting. 

Very  justly,  as  we  think.  Prof  Haldeman  defends  the  spelling  of 
honor,  cslor,  and  similar  words  from  the  Latin,  instead  of  honour, 
colour,  etc.  While  we  have  a  great  regard  for  preserving  a  spelling 
which  indicates  an  etymology,  we  see  no  reason  why  words  should 
retain  a  silent  and  superfluous  letter  merely  because  in  their  way  from 
Latin  to  English  they  passed  through  the  French  tongue.  And  the 
advocates  of  the  older  spelling  upon  this  ground  hover  between  two 
inconsistencies :  they  are  inconsistent  in  spelling  author,  liquor,  error, 
etc.,  without  the  ic;  and  equally  so  in  not  distinguishing  between  such 
words  as  have  been  derived  from  old  French,  and  those  which  have 
been  taken  directly  from  the  Latin. 
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A  writer  in  a  recent  No.  of  the  Saturday  Review  (Feb.  i8),  in  a 
paper  which  combines  the  ability  and  the  dogmatism  characteristic  of 
that  journal,  thus  remarks  upon  American  writers  :  "  It  may  be  enough 

to  observe that  'labor,'  'honor,'  'neighbor,'  could  never 

have  been  spelt  thus  by  men  who  knew  their  origin  and  .had  any  taste 
of  true  scholarship."  Now  waiving  the  sweeping  charge  that  no  man 
who  thus  spells  has  ever  looked  into  Chaucer  or  Spenser,  to  say 
nothing  of  old  French  works  or  treatises  on  etymology,  the  critic 
exhibits  his  own  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  one  of  his  examples. 
Neighbor  is  a  Germanic  word,  with  no  connexion  with  the  French 
[Ger.  nachbar\  and  is  spelt  neghebor  by  Chaucer,  and  neighbore  in  the 
English  Bible  of  1380. 

In  the  present  edition  a  number  of  changes  and  additions  have 
been  made  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate,  not  merely  to  pronounce  it 
incomparably  superior  in  thoroughness  and  fulness  to  any  similar 
work  that  we  have  ever  examined,  but  to  affirm  that  we  consider  it 
indispensable  to  all  with  whom  a  correct  knowledge  and  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  our  noble  mother-tongue  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

Wm.  Hand  Browne. 


The  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Spiritualism.     By  Wm.  A.  Hammond, 
M.  D.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1871. 

It  is  a  dispiriting  thing  for  any  one  who  has  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
schools  and  colleges  to  educate  a  people,  to  remark  how  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  instruction  is  almost  universal,  the  amount  of  real 
education  is  almost  infinitesimal  in  comparison.  If  the  capacity  for 
forming  a  sound  judgment,  for  testing  the  credibility  of  evidence,  and 
drawing  rational  conclusions  from  it  had  been  acquired,  if  the  laws  of 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  had  been  inculcated  to  an  extent  bearing 
any  reasonable  proportion  to  the  amount  of  miscellaneous  information 
diffused  among  the  people,  such  a  phenomenon  as  thousands  of  well- 
informed  people  believing  in  what  is  called  "  Spiritualism "  could 
have  no  existence. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  conceptions  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  world  can  exist  in  the  thoughts  of  a  person  who 
believes  in  spirits  tying  knots  or  twangling  guitars ;  nor  can  we  even 
dimly  conceive  the  state  of  mind  that  holds  the  motion  of  a  table 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravity  —  supposing  that  it  really  occurred  — 
any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  system  of  religion  or  philosophy,  even 
were  such  system  in  itself  rational  and  plausible. 

In  truth  the  utter  irrationality  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  fact  that 
their  supporters  have  no  common  ground  to  stand  upon  with  men  of 
science,  has  been  a  main  cause  why  the  latter  have  so  seldom  under- 
taken their  confutation.  If  a  man  announces  his  belief  that  twice 
two  makes  five,  or  that  a  triangle  may  have  more  than  three  sides,  no 
arithmetician  and  no  geometer  can  argue  with  him  ;  there  must  be  an 
agreement  upon  some  general  principles  before  there  can  be  any  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  for  this  cause,  probably,  that  Dr.  Hammond,  in  the  able 
monograph  before  us,  confines  his  reasoning  almost  entirely  to  the 
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a  posteriori  argument.  He  could  hardly  argue  from  cause  to  effect,  or 
show  to  any  purpose  the  irrationality  and  inconsistency  of  such  beliefs, 
with  persons  whom  he  thus  justly  characterises  : 

Such  persons,  probably,  from  a  very  early  age,  believed  in  the  materiality  of 
spirits ;  and  having  very  little  knowledge  of  the  forces  inherent  in  their  own  bodies, 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  occurrences  which  do  not  accord  with  their  experience, 
to  the  agency  of  disembodied  individuals  whom  they  imagine  to  be  circulating 
through  the  world.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  those  savages  who  regard  the 
burning-lens,  the  mirror,  and  other  things  which  produce  unfamiliar  eff'ects,  as  being 
animated  by  deities.  Their  minds  are  decidedly  fetish-worshipping  in  character, 
and  are  scarcely,  in  this  respect,  of  a  more  elevated  type  than  that  of  the  Congo 
negro  who  endows  the  rocks  and  trees  with  higher  mental  attributes  than  he  claims 
for  himself. 

With  even  such  as  these,  however,  one  line  of  reasoning  will  have 
weight.  Their  main  argument  being  that  they  must  believe  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  —  that  is,  that  the  testimony  of  their  senses  is 
infallible  —  and  that  supernatural  or  "spiritual"  influences  alone, 
could  produce  the  phenomena  they  witness  —  that  is,  that  they  have 
exhaustively  tested  the  capacity  of  natural  (or  non-spiritual)  laws  and 
find  them  inadequate  to  such  production  —  Dr.  Hammond  very  ably 
and  satisfactorily  shows  that  many  of  these  phenomena  which  they 
find  so  convincing,  can  be  with  the  greatest  ease  imitated  and  even 
surpassed  by  persons  of  some  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  legerdemain 
(as  in  the  demonstrations  made  by  Dr.  Von  Vleck) ;  and  secondly 
that,  without  trickery,  the  performances  of  the  so-called  mediums  can 
be  exactly  imitated  with  persons  in  the  simply  pathological  nervous 
condition  of  hypnotism,  by  suggesting  to  them  topics  which  imme- 
diately produce  in  their  imaginations  images  which  the  unbalanced 
consciousness  accepts  as  realities.  We  quote  in  illustration  of  this,  a 
most  interesting  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Hammond  himself  upon  one 
of  his  patients  : 

A  short  time  after  writing  the  account  of  the  young  lady  whose  case  has  just  been 
quoted  as  an  example  of  natural  somnambulism,  I  was  informed  by  her  father  that 
her  affection,  which  had  been  cured  by  suitable  medical  treatment,  had  returned, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  excessive  mental  exertion,  she  having  contracted  a  taste 
for  philosophy,  in  the  study  of  which  she  had  indulged  to  a  great  extent. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  that  she  not  only  had  paroxysms  of  natural  somnam- 
bulism, but  that  she  had  acquired  the  power  of  inducing  the  hypnotic  state  at  will. 
Her  process  was  to  take  up  some  one  of  the  philosophical  works  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  studying,  select  a  paragraph  which  required  intense  thought  or  excited 
powerful  emotion,  read  it,  close  the  laook,  fLx  her  eyes  steadily,  but  not  directing  the 
foci  so  as  to  see  any  particular  object,  and  then  reflect  deeply  upon  what  she  had 
read.  From  the  reverie  thus  occasioned,  she  gradually  passed  into  the  somnambulic 
condition.  During  this  state  it  was  said  she  answered  questions  correctly,  read 
books  held  behind  her,  described  scenes  passing  in  distant  places,  and  communicated 
messages  from  the  dead.  She  therefore  possessed,  in  every  essential  respect,  the 
qualifications  of  either  a  clairvoyant  or  a  spiritualistic  medium,  according  to  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  belief  held  by  the  faithful. 

In  accordance  with  my  request,  she  proceeded  to  put  herself  into  the  hypnotic 
state.  With  a  volume  of  Plato  in  her  hand,  she  read  thus  from  the  Apology  of 
Socrates.  Her  voice  was  calm  and  impressive,  as  though  she  felt  every  word  she 
uttered  : 

"  Moreover,  we  may  hence  conclude  that  there  is  great  hope  that  death  is  a 
blessing.  For  to  die  is  one  of  two  things  :  for  either  the  dead  may  be  annihilated 
and  have  no  sensation  of  any  thing  whatever,  or,  as  it  is  said,  there  is  a  certain 
change  and  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  place  to  another.     And  if  it  is  a  privation 
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of  all  sensation,  as  it  were  a  sleep  in  which  the  sleeper  has  no  dream,  death  would 
be  a  wonderful  gain.  For  I  think  that  if  any  one  having  selected  a  night  in  which 
he  slept  so  soundly  as  not  to  have  had  a  dream,  and  having  compared  this  night  with 
all  the  other  nights  and  days  of  his  life,  should  be  required  on  consideration  to  say 
how  many  days  and  nights  he  had  passed  better  and  more  pleasantly  than  this  night 
throughout  his  life,  I  think  that  not  only  a  private  person,  but  even  the  great  king 
himself,  would  find  them  easy  to  number  in  comparison  with  other  days  and  nights. 
If,  therefore,  death  is  a  thing  of  this  kind,  I  say  it  is  a  gain ;  for  thus  all  futurity 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  night." 

As  she  reached  the  close,  her  voice  became  inexpressibly  sad,  the  book  dropped 
from  her  hand,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  her  hands  lay  quietly  in  her  lap,  her 
breath  came  irregularly,  and  tears  were  flowing  down  her  cheeks.  Her  pulse,  which 
before  she  began  to  read  was  eighty-four  per  minute,  was  now  one  hundred  and 
eight.  As  her  abstraction  became  more  profound,  it  fell,  till,  when  she  was  uncon- 
scious, three  minutes  after  she  ceased  reading,  it  was  only  seventy-two. 

To  satisfy  myself  that  she  was  completely  hypnotised,  I  held  a  bottle  of  strong 
aqua  arnmottia;  to  her  nostrils.  She  did  not  evince  the  slightest  degree  of  sensibility. 
Touching  the  eye  with  the  finger  —  a  test  that  a  person  practising  deception  could 
not  have  borne  —  equally  failed  to  afford  the  least  response  indicative  of  sensation. 
I  was,  therefore,  satisfied  that  she  was  in  the  condition  of  artificial  somnambulism. 

To  describe  in  detail  all  that  took  place  would  lengthen  unduly  this  paper  ;  such 
parts,  therefore,  as  are  material,  and  which  illustrate  essential  points,  will  alone  be 
given. 

The  writer  asked  her  if  there  were  any  spirits  in  the  room. 

"  Yes." 

"  Whose  spirits  are  they  ? " 

"The  spirit  of  Socrates  is  here,  the  spirit  of  Plato,  the  spirit  of  Schleiennacher." 
(She  had  been  reading  before  my  arrival  "  Schleiermacher's  Introductions  to  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.") 

"  Do  you  not  also  see  the  spirit  of  Schenkelfiirst  ? " 

This  was  a  ruse,  there  being  no  such  person. 

"  Schenkelfiirst  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  Schleiermacher's  constant  companion  and  friend." 

"  Schenkelfiirst,"  she  repeated  ;  "  what  a  singular  name  !  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  face  wa,s  lit  up  with  a  smile,  and  she 
exclaimed  : 

"  I  see  him  ;  he  is  a  small,  dark  man,  with  sharp,  piercing  eyes  ;  he  wears  a  coat 
trimmed  with  fur  ;  he  approaches  Schleiermacher  ;  they  embrace  ;  they  are  talking 
to  each  other." 

"  Will  not  Schleiermacher  send  some  message  through  you  ? " 

"No  ;  he  has  gone  away  with  his  friend." 

"  Will  no  other  spirit  communicate  .-' " 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  coming  now ;  a  man  with  a  mournful  face ;  his  name  is 
Bruno  —  Giordano  Bruno.  He  speaks  ;  he  says,  '  O  my  friends,  be  of  good  cheer  ; 
there  is  no  end,  even  as  there  has  been  no  beginning  ;  the  weak-hearted  fall  from  the 
ranks,  and,  for  a  time,  are  lost ;  but,  as  there  is  a  portion  of  the  divinity  in  all  God's 
creatures,  even  they  are  regenerated.' " 

She  stopped,  and  then  in  a  low  voice  said,  while  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks : 

'•^ Majori  fivsitan  aim  timore  senfentiam  in  mefertis  qiiani  ego  acdpiam" — the 
words  used  by  Bruno  when  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him.  She  had 
finished  reading  his  life  a  few  weeks  before. 

Desiring  to  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  also  to  test  her  powers  of 
prevision,  she  was  asked  who  would  be  the  first  patient  to  enter  the  office  of  the 
writer  that  day  week,  and  with  what  disease  would  he  or  she  be  affected. 

She  answered  promptly : 

"A  gentleman  from  Albany,  I  see  him  now ;  he  is  thin  and  pale,  and  veiy  weak  ; 
he  is  lame,  I  think  he  is  paralysed." 

The  first  person  in  reality  who  entered  the  office  on  the  day  in  question  was  a 
lady  of  New  York,  suffering  from  nervous  headache. 

She  was  then  asked  where  her  father  was  at  that  moment  {4.10  p.  m.).  Her 
answer  was  :  "  At  the  corner  of  Wall  Street  and  Broadway  ;  he  is  looking  at  the 
clock  on  Trinity  Church ;  he  is  waiting  for  a  stage."  During  the  hour  between 
four  o'clock  and  five  her  father  was  in  Brooklyn.    ' 
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A  table  with  paper  was  now  placed  before  her,  a  pencil  put  into  her  hand,  and 
she  was  requested  again  to  place  herself  eti  rapport  with  some  spirit.  She  im- 
mediately began  to  write  as  follows  :  "  Let  all  the  world  hear  my  voice  and  follow 
the  precepts  I  inculcate.  There  are  many  fools  and  but  few  wise.  I  write  for  the 
former,  and  am  probably  a  fool  myself,  for  I  constantly  see  a  chasm  yawning  at  my 
side  ;  and  though  my  intellect  tells  me  there  is  no  chasm  near  me,  I  place  a  screen 
so  that  I  cannot  see  it.  Pascal."  She  had  that  very  day  been  reading  a  memoir 
of  Pascal,  in  which  the  hallucination  referred  to  was  mentioned. 

The  following  conversation  then  took  place  : 

"  Where  are  you  now  ? " 

"  In  New  York." 

"  No,  you  are  in  a  vessel  at  sea  ;  there  is  a  terrible  storm  ;  are  you  not  afraid  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  much  frightened  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?     Oh,  save  me,  save  me  ! " 

She  wrung  her  hands,  screamed  with  terror,  rose  from  her  chair  and  paced  the 
room,  apparently  suffering  intensely  from  fear.  In  the  midst  of  her  agitation  she 
awoke,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  impression  she  had  received  could 
be  removed. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  her  somnambulic  powers  of  vision  were  tested  by 
asking  her  to  read  the  writing  on  a  slip  of  paper ;  to  tell  the  time  marked  by  a 
watch  held  to  the  back  of  her  head  ;  to  read  a  particular  line  from  a  closed  book, 
etc. ;  but,  though  she  always  made  some  answer,  she  was  never  once  right.  The 
senses  of  touch  and  of  hearing  were  the  only  ones  she  appeared  to  be  capableof 
exercising,  and  these  were  not  in  any  degree  exalted  in  their  action.  Conjoined  with 
integrity  of  touch  there  was  well-marked  analgesia,  or  inability  to  feel  pain.  Thus, 
though  able  to  tell  the  shape,  texture,  and  consistence  of  objects  placed  in  her  hands, 
she  experienced  no  sensation  when  a  pin  was  thrust  into  the  calf  of  her  leg,  or  when 
a  coal  of  fire  was  held  in  close  proximity  to  any  part  of  her  body. 

With  regard  to  the  partial  explanation  which  Dr.  Hammond  gives 
of  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  hysteria,  etc.,  it  is 
too  distinctly  within  the  province  of  medical  science  for  us  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it,  especially  when  scientific  men  themselves  are  not 
agreed  upon  all  points  ;  but  one  thing  must  be  clear  to  every  rational 
mind,  that  supernatural  causes  should  never  be  brought  in  to  explain 
any  phenomenon  until  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  natural 
causes  can  not  account  for  it.  And  even  if  all  natural  causes  should 
be  found  so  to  fail,  the  phenomenon,  however  inexplicable,  could  not 
be  called  in  in  confirmation  of  doctrines  contrary  to  sound  reason,  as 
was  well  perceived  by  the  admirable  good  sense  of  the  Arab  philo- 
sopher Algazzali  (quoted  by  Dr.  Hammond).  "  If,"  says  he,  "  when  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  ten  is  more  than  three,  some  one  were  to 
say  to  me,  '  Not  so  ;  on  the  contrary  three  is  more  than  ten,  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion  I  will  transform  this  rod  into  a  snake  ' 
—  if  he  then  should  so  transform  it  to  my  entire  conviction,  the  cer- 
tainty I  should  have  of  his  error  would  not  be  shaken.  His  per- 
formance would  produce  in  me  only  an  admiration  for  his  skill,  but  I 
should  not  doubt  the  truth  I  had  acquired." 


A  Constitutmial  Vieiv  of  the  late  War  between  the  States ;  its  Causes, 
Character,  Conduct,  and  Results.  Presented  in  a  Series  of 
Colloquies  at  Liberty  Hall.  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  2 
vols.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio :  "National  Publishing 
Company.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Marston. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.   A.  H.   Stephens's  work  on  the  war 
between  the  States  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  first,  and  is  in 
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many  points  of  more  immediate  and  practical  interest.  The  former 
volume,  which  has  already  been  reviewed  in  these  columns,  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  legal  and  constitutional  aspects  of  Secession  ;  with 
the  history  of  the  original  Confederation,  and  of  the  Union  established 
in  its  place  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  the  records  of  that  Convention 
and  of  those  by  which  its  action  was  confirmed  in  the  several  States  ; 
and  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  that  history,  and  by  subsequent 
incidents  and  declarations  of  the  highest  authorities  —  statesmen, 
jurists,  and  Presidents  —  that  the  States  had  never  parted  with  their 
sovereign  character,  or  resigned  the  independence  formerly  asserted 
by  them,  and  recognised  as  belonging  to  each  individually,  and  not 
to  the  whole  collectively,  in  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  which 
closed  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  second  volume  treats  of 
more  recent  events  and  less  technical  arguments  ;  setting  forth  the 
author's  view  of  several  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  great 
political  conflict  which  ended  in  the  renunciation  of  the  Union  by 
the  Southern  States,  of  the  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  Mexican  War,  the  so-called  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850,  and  their  immediate  consequences.  In  dealing 
with  all  these  subjects  Mr.  Stephens  brings  an  unequalled  knowledge  of 
facts,  an  abundant  collection  of  authorities,  and  remarkable  clearness 
of  constitutional  reasoning  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that,  from  first  to 
last,  the  South  was  acting  on  the  defensive.  No  writer  has  ever 
presented  so  distinctly  to  unprejudiced  judgments  that  side  of  the 
question  which  even  the  fairest  of  English  observers  were  liable,  from 
want  of  a  full  and  familiar  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  the  States 
within  the  Union,  to  overlook  —  namely,  that  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  in  the  Union,  slavery  and  free-labor  —  or,  in  their 
constitutional  aspect,  the  social  system  of  the  South  and  that  of  the 
North  —  stood  on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
of  the  Slave  States  that  they  should  be  content  with  less  than  equal 
rights.  More  than  this  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  claimed  ;  and 
even  this  Mr.  Stephens  shows  that  they  did  not  obtain.  The  South 
did  not  seek  to  force  slavery  upon  the  North ;  she  demanded  only 
equality  within,  or  an  equal  division  of,  the  Territories.  It  was  the 
North  that  assailed  the  institutions  of  the  South ;  that  refused  to 
admit  Southern  States  with  Southern  institutions ;  that  strove  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  midst  of  Slave 
States.  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  enter  into  the  abstract  merits  of 
slavery,  regarded  as  a  question  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  or 
between  independent  nations ;  he  defends  only  the  rights  of  equal 
Confederates  to  equal  privileges,  and  insists  only  on  the  obligation  of 
the  North  either  to  renounce  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  compact,  or 
to  fulfil  its  conditions.  And  here  he  is  at  one  with  the  most  respect- 
able section  of  the  Abolitionists.  In  this  argument,  as  in  those  of 
the  previous  volume,  he  allows  his  interlocutors  to  state  the  strongest 
parts  of  their  case  freely  and  fairly ;  and  in  consequence  his  reply,  be 
its  force  what  it  may,  has  the  advantage  of  comprising  the  whole  case. 
And,  however  we  may  sympathise  with  the  Northern  abhorrence  of 
slavery,  however  strongly  we  may  feel  the  moral  impossibility  of 
fulfilling  the  compact  to  return  fugitive  slaves,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
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to  dispute  the  force  of  Mr.  Stephens's  reasoning,  that  as  within  the 
Union,  and  upon  the  ground  of  the  Federal  compact,  the  South  was 
all  along  on  the  defensive  and  the  North  the  aggressor ;  and  that,  in 
breaking  up  the  Union,  the  South  only  did  what  she  had  a  right  to  do, 
what  the  North  had  provoked  her  to  do,  and  what  the  best  men  of  the 
victorious  party  at  the  North  had  long  desired  to  anticipate  her  in 
doing.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  secret  history  of  the  final  struggle.  Mr.  Stephens  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  causes  which  brought  on  the  war.  He 
explains  the  motives  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  or 
Conservative  party,  and  rendered  possible  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  that  event  on  the  mind  of  the  South.  He, 
the  ablest  and  most  influential  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Seces- 
sion, ridicules  the  idea  of  "conspiracy"  or  "coercion";  he  afiirms 
that  Secession  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people,  who  were  more 
eager  in  the  movement  than  the  politicians  to  whom  the  North  chose 
to  ascribe  it.  He  shows  that  the  secession  of  the  Border  States  was 
due  entirely  to  the  resolve  of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet  to  wage  war  on  the 
first  seceders.  And,  finally,  he  shows  strong  grounds  for  believing 
not  only  that  the  South  was  forced  into  war  by  the  attempt  to  provision 
and  strengthen  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  approach  of  a  powerful  fleet  to 
Charleston  Harbor,  but  also  that  this  step  was  taken  in  distinct 
violation  of  a  solemn  promise,  and  with  a  deliberate  intention  of 
bringing  about  the  results  that  followed  ;  that  it  was  urged  on  the 
Government  by  the  New  England  war  party,  in  order  to  hurry  into 
hostilities  the  reluctant  commercial  and  agricultural  communities  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  West.  He  explains  at  some  length 
some  of  the  most  curious  diplomatic  transactions  of  the  war  — 
especially  his  own  mission  to  Washington  and  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference  ;  and  he  gives,  very  fairly  and  in  a  candid  and  generous 
tone,  an  account  of  his  own  differences  with  the  President  about 
some  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  Richmond  Government. 
On  the  whole,  no  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  of  equal 
value  has  as  yet  been  made,  or  is  likely  to  be  made,  unless  some  one 
of  General  Lee's  few  surviving  lieutenants  should  one  day  do  for  the 
military  history  of  the  struggle  what  Mr.  Stephens  has  done  for  its 
political  aspect. —  The  Saturday  Review. 
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THE  GREEN  TABLE. 
<^t  — 

LOOKING,  one  day,  with  extreme  disgust,  over  a  collection  of  ancient 
saws  and  pithy  sayings  which  some  wearisome  antiquarian  had  picked 
out  of  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages,  there  was  one  which  suddenly 
sparkled  upon  us  like  a  diamond  from  the  sludge.  And  these  were  the 
words  of  it : — 

"  When  the  rain  raineth  and  the  goose  wynketh, 
Lytil  wotteth  the  goslyng  what  the  goose  thynketh." 

With  a  certain  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart  we  at  once  appropriated 
this  little  gem  ;  for  despite  our  profound  contempt  for  proverbs,  we  could  not 
but  admit  that  this  embodied  in  happy  phrase  an  idea  which  had  often 
struck  us. 

Moreover,  this  was  no  ordinary  proverb.  In  the  literal  and  obvious  sense 
of  it,  it  propounds  an  evident  but  by  no  means  commonplace  truth.  If 
even  during  the  ordinary  tenor  of  an  uneventful  life,  the  crude  mind  of  the 
gosling  can  not  fathom  the  maturer  meditations  of  the  goose,  as  we  think 
no  one  will  deny,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  divine  the  thoughts  which  roll 
through  her  brain  in  those  moments  of  high  contemplation  when  her  soul  is 
rapt  into  communion  with  the  warring  elements  .''  No  gosling,  and  no  man 
or  Byron  can  do  it. 

And  yet  the  goose  does  not  leave  them  altogether  unexpressed.  She 
sometimes  embodies  them  in  words  and  publishes  them  in  print.  True,  on 
these  occasions,  with  characteristic  modesty,  she  assumes  the  names  of 
living  persons,  slightly  known  to  a  few ;  but  the  innocent  deception  is  at 
once  detected.  After  the  first  few  sentences,  we  say  with  a  smile  — "  Ah, 
we  know  whom  that  is  from  !  "  and  read  cheerfully  on.  Not  that  we  can 
understand,  any  more  than  the  gosling  can ;  but  respect  for  the  venerable 
palmiped  imparts  a  perennial  interest  which  indemnifies  the  lack  of  compre- 
hension. 

Thus,  turning  over,  not  long  since,  the  leaves  of  a  pamphlet  professedly 
written  by  a  Miss  Field,  and  treating  of  a  idiotic  toy,  called,  we  believe, 
"  planchette,"  we  came  upon  this  expression  :  "  it  may  possibly  hold  the  key 
to  a  law  of  latent  mentality."  Our  first  thought  was  — "  What  sort  of  stuff 
is  this  ?  What  is  '  mentality '  ?  What  is  '  latent  mentality,'  and  how  can  a 
bit  of  wood  hold  the  '  key '  to  its  '  law '  ?  Surely  Miss  Field  must  be  aware 
that  she  is  talking  mere  jargon."  In  the  next  moment  we  smiled  and 
mentally  begged  the  lady's  pardon  :  it  was  evidently  our  revered  bird  using 
Miss  Field's  name  for  the  deliverance  of  some  of  her  pluvial  meditations. 

In  a  late  magazine  which  has  attracted  some  attention,  we  detected  our 
dear  fowl  using  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  Goodman,  and  remarking  that  "  in  all 
probability  there  is  a  language  of  Man  common  to  all  races,  which  has  yet 
to  be  discovered."  The  objection  naturally  rises  that  if  it  is  not  discovered 
it  can  not  be  known ;  and  how  can  a  language  exist  among  all  races  and  yet 
none  of  them  either  speak  or  write  it,  or  indeed  have  any  knowledge  of  its 
existence  ?  But  this  is  one  of  the  speculations  which  we  have  been  fore- 
warned are  not  to  be  fathomed  by  the  gosling  mind. 

A  new  book  of  poems  now  lies  upon  our  table.  It  bears  the  name  of  a 
Mrs.  Spalding ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  such  a  lady  has  somewhere  a 
bodily  existence.  But  we  had  only  to  open  the  first  page  and  read  a  couplet 
to  detect  the  real  authorship.     For  example  : — 

"  The  dove  sat  cooing  like  a  moon-drop  pale 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  vulture's  wing." 
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There  is  but  one  brain  capable  of  originating  a  phrase  so  new,  so  happy,  and 
so  surprising  as  "  cooing  hke  a  moon-drop."  Turning  over  a  page  or  two, 
we  find : — 

"  The  lost  Pleiad,  may  not  that  yet  be  proved 
One  of  the  seven  records  of  time's  seven  days  ? 
One  day  has  passed,  its  history  complete, 
The  six  unwritten  star  volumes  remain  ; 
May  not  posterity,  aided  by  these. 
Be  helped  to  know  God's  days  as  they  go  by  ? " 

There  is  no  mistaking  that  style,  you  see.  The  verses  are,  indeed,  more 
than  usually  characteristic,  and  were  probably  composed  in  an  equinoctial 
storm. 

In  a  recent  volume  of  Essays  professing  to  be  by  a  Mr.  Whipple,  con- 
taining much  that  is  really  meritorious,  we  here  and  there  come  upon  such 
a  passage  as  this  : — "  We  are  to  consider  Shakspeare  primarily  as  a  vast  and 
comprehensive  personal  soul  and  force  that  passed  from  eternity  into  time 
with  all  the  wide  aptitudes  for  the  world  he  entered  bound  up  in  his  indi- 
vidual being  from  the  beginning."  It  is  easy  to  see  from  what  wing  the 
quill  was  plucked  that  wrote  that. 

We  have  only  written  .these  remarks  to  do  justice  to  the  writings  of  a 
genius  whose  superhuman  profundity  is  only  equalled  Ijy  her  modesty  ;  and 
to  point  out  to  our  readers  a  few  of  the  characteristics 'by  which,  no  matter 
what  name  a  book  may  bear,  they  may  detect  for  themselves  the  lucubra- 
tions of  the  Goose. 

COMING   AND   GOING. 

A  Reverie. 

Walked  I  in  earth's  fairest  bowers. 
Viewed  I  fairest  of  earth's  flowers  ; 
Some  were  budding,  some  were  blowing. 

And  they  seemed  to  say  to  me  — 

Mortal,  we  are  types  of  thee. 
Coming  —  going  ! 

Stood  I  on  a  river's  bank. 
Clearest  crystal  shore  e'er  drank. 
And  the  current  by  me  flowing 

Seemed  to  whisper  unto  me  — 

I  am  but  a  stream  like  thee, 
Coming  —  going  ! 

Heard  I  then  a  minstrel's  song 

Echoed  far  and  near  and  long. 

But  the  echoes  fainter  growing 

Seemed  to  murmur  unto  me  — 

We  are  echoes  like  to  thee, 

Coming  —  going! 

Espy. 

One  of  our  papers  publishes  daily  a  list  of  misdirected  letters,  the 
addresses  on  some  of  which  are  of  a  nature  to  fill  us  with  wonderment. 
But  there  is  one  that  we  are  fain  to  copy,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  it  may 
reach  its  destination.  It  is  addressed  to  "My  Dear  Parents,  Parkersburg, 
Va."     Surely  such  filial  piety  should  not  be  in  vain. 
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To  o-ive  our  city  readers,  enervated  with  an  effete  civilisation,  some  idea 
of  the  wild  regions  into  which  the  S.  M.  penetrates,  we  append  the  following 
letter  from  one  of  our  subscribers  : — 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  i6,  1871. 

Gentlemen  : —  ....  You  ask  my  county.  I  live  in  an  unorganized  Territory, 
as  it  is  called,  "  Bexar  District,"  near  Fort  Concho,  on  the  main  Concho  or  Blue 
River,  seven  miles  from  the  "Twin  Peaks"  or  "Sister  Mountains,"  220  miles  a 
little  west  of  north  from  here. 

We  are  without  law.  Gospel,  or  morals  ;  no  schools  nor  churches  ;  no  taxes,  no 
voting,  no  courts  or  "  nigger  "  juries.  The  law  of  the  knife  and  six-shooter  settles 
personal  disputes,  and  a  man's  honor  (if  he  have  any)  avoids  civil  suits  or  the  neces- 
sity therefor. 

We  have  plenty  of  game,  though,  on  the  plains  —  buffalo,  bear,  deer,  antelopes, 
wolves  (lobos  and  cayotes),  foxes,  prairie  dogs,  jackass  or  mule-eared  rabbits, 
turkeys,  owls,  hawks,  eagles  (bald  and  Mexican),  and  all  kinds  of  small  game,  and 
snakes,  tarantulas,  and  centipedes. 

Then  we  have  the  Camanche  Indian,  well-fed  on  Government  reserve  around 
Fort  Sill,  and  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  humane  Quakers,  who 
come  down  on  us  now  and  then  to  steal  our  horses  and  incidentally  take  a  few  scalps. 
Two  weeks  ago  thirty  odd  dashed  into  a  village  not  half  a  mile  from  the  post,  about 
9  p.  M.,  firing  into  the  houses,  but  only  wounded  one  poor  Mexican.  No  soldiers 
came  over,  though  the  post  is  garrisoned  by  eight  companies  of  white  troops  —  the 

gth   B Cavalry  and   24th   do.   Infantry   having  mostly  been   removed  West. 

Three  months  since  they  attacked  the  mail-stage  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  post ; 
driver  and  one  escort  escaped.  The  other  escort  inside  was  killed,  having  over 
sixty  bullet  and  arrow  wounds  on  his  person,  six  of  which  passed  through  his 
heart. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  my  locality,  and  I  guess  you'll  wonder  what  a  man 
who  lives  in  such  a  country  wants  with  a  magazine. 

F.  C.  T. 

FROM   THE   GREEK   OF   NICARCHUS. 

A  MAN  who  for  Rhodes  was  about  to  set  sail, 
Grew  faint  at  the  perils  of  rock,  sea,  and  gale ; 
So  he  sought  a  famed  augur  and  fee'd  him  to  tell 
How  his  voyage  to  accomplish  both  quickly  and  well. 
"Let  your  ship,"  said  the  sage,  "be  a  new  one  and  stout; 
Then  wait  for  fine  weather  before  you  set  out. 
These  precepts,  well  followed,  will  bring  you  to  shore, 
Unless  some  wild  pirate  should  catch  you  before." 

In  Notes  and  Queries  we  find  an  epitaph  by  Burton,  author  of  The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  strikes  us  as  quaint  and  happy.  It  reads 
thus  : — 

"  Can  nurse  choose  in  her  sweet  babe  more  to  find 
Than  goods  of  Fortune,  Body,  and  of  Mind  ? 
Loe  here  at  once  all  this  :   what  greater  blisse 
Canst  hope  or  wish  ?     Heaven.     Why  there  he  is." 

But  no  epitaph  that  we  have  seen  surpasses  in  beauty  and  tenderness  one 
on  an  infant  by  Uhland,  not  included  in  his  published  poems,  and  said  to  be 
the  last  verse  he  wrote.  Being  unable  to  do  justice  to  it  in  a  translation,  we 
give  the  original : — 

"Du  kamst,  Du  gingst,  mit  leiser  Spur, 
Ein  fllicht'ger  Gast  in   Erdenland  : 
Woher  ?   wohin? — Wir  wissen  nur 
Aus  Gottes  Hand  in  Gottes  Hand." 
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Third  Paper. 

It  HAVE  long  wished  to  benefit  the  world  by  making  public  my 
opinion  of  the  Northern  Mercury,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of 
Wilberforce,  the  English  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  of  that  school  of 
philosophers  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Bible  or  in  ancient  history; 
unless  St.  Paul  referred  to  them  when  he  spoke  in  his  Epistles  to 
Timothy  of  "  teachers  having  itching  ears  "  and  of  other  such  perverts. 
And  if  I  do  not  now  give  my  opinion  exhaustively,  it  is  not  because  I 
am  afraid  to  do  so,  but  partly  because  the  world  does  not  care  to  be 
benefited  by  my  opinion,  and  principally  because  I  just  now  have 
something  more  interesting  to  engage  my  thoughts. 

I  will  say  this  much  however :  Franklin  had  Mammon  as  the  god 
of  his  faith,  and  Wilberforce  had  his  own  feelings  and  reason  as  the 
god  of  his  faith  ;  and  both  of  them  were  so  bigoted  as  to  try  to 
reduce  the  true  God,  His  teachings,  and  the  natural  conduct  of  the 
whole  human  race  into  subjection  to  their  respective  deities.  With 
Franklin,  gain  was  godliness ;  while  Wilberforce,  a  wrong-headed 
sentimental  John,  held  that  the  natural  constitution  of  human  society 
was  a  crude  mass  of  uncharitableness  which  required  to  be  reformed 
according  to  his  notions  of  love.  He  was  more  wise  and  more  just 
than  God:  and  Franklin,  the  patron  of  traders  and  tinkers  and  a 

•  Eotered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  In  the  year  1S71  by  John  Saunders  Holt  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  at  AVasbington, 

t  See  Postscript. 
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rival  of  Apollo  himself,  was  one  of  the  children  of  this  world  wiser 
in  his  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  Unfortunately  for  the 
world  both  were  respectable  and  earnest  men,  and  both  preached 
doctrines  exactly  suited  to  their  audience. 

It  was  my  intention  to  attack  with  all  my  puny  force  the  whole 
tribe  of  modern  rule-makers  who  have  faith  only  in  themselves,  and 
interfere  with  all  the  promptings  of  nature  in  others  ;  the  men  who 
tell  us  we  must  rise  early,  must  eat  only  vegetables  or  sawdust 
puddings,  must  study  in  the  morning,  must  never  touch  tobacco  or  tea 
or  coffee  or  wine,  or,  finally,  must  all  adapt  ourselves  to  their 
peculiarities  of  mind  or  body.  I  intended  especially  to  lay  hold  of 
and  pummel  the  advocates  of  that  fair-seeming  but  deceitful  course 
of  life  called  regular  habits ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unnatural  and  disastrous  to  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race.  The 
Hon.  John,  our  former  Congressman,  had  regular  habits,  and  a  man 
so  great  and  so  rich  as  he  can  afford  to  keep  them  up.  But  what 
man  in  a  full  business  which  does  not  make  a  machine  of  him  can 
have  regular  habits  (except  in  their  irregularity)  in  this  scuffling, 
uneasy,  uncertain  world  ?  What  kind  of  soldiers  did  our  men  make 
who  were  all  their  lives  trained  to  go  to  bed  with  the  lamb  and  to  rise 
with  the  lark,  and  to  eat  three  plentiful  meals  at  regular  stated  hours 
each  day  ? 

It  is  all  worse  than  humbug.  Regular  habits  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping  are  a  sin  against  one's  body,  for  an  accidental  interruption 
of  them  causes  discomfort  and  inability  to  do  one's  whole  duty. 
Regular  habits  of  reading,  writing,  or  study  become  a  sin  against 
one's  mind,  for  they  unfit  one  to  read,  write,  or  study  as  it  may  be 
necessary  at  other  times.  Regular  habits  of  religion  are  a  sin  against 
morals,  for  if  the  devil  ever  catches  one  out  of  them  he  makes  at  the 
wanderer  and  will  trip  him  up. 

No :  the  proper  course  is  to  cultivate  irregular  habits.  Not 
exactly  to  call  a  boy  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  eat  oysters  and 
such  things ;  but  if  they  do  not  in  themselves  disagree  with  one's 
health,  to  drink  coffee  or  tea  at  odd  hours  of  day  and  night,  to  chew 
one  day  or  one  hour,  smoke  another  and  take  snuff  another  ;  and 
above  all,  to  rise  or  kneel  and  pray  when  the  devil  least  expects  it  : 
in  short,  to  do  just  exactly  as  is  most  convenient,  regardless  of 
regularity. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  Our  Doctor  could  go  about  establishing 
regular  habits  with  a  town  and  country  practice  on  his  hands  and 
mind !  Why,  even  the  chills  he  treats  are  not  regular  in  their  habits. 
They  vary  from  coming  five  times  a  day  to  coming  once  every  month, 
and  from  a  half  hour's  duration  to  be  followed  by  a  fever,  to  a 
twelve  hours'  congestion  to  be  followed  by  death.  The  advocates 
of  regular  habits  do  not  reason  correctly.  The  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  are  regular,  and  so  are  all  the  grander  movements 
of  nature ;  but  as  the  laws  of  nature  approach  more  nearly  to  the  life, 
health,  comforts,  and  interests  of  man,  they  become  more  and  more 
complicated,  and  to  all  seeming  irregular. 

Sober  habits  are  necessary  for  a  doctor,  as  for  every  other  man  who 
would  be  useful ;  but  habits  may  be  sober  which  are  as  irregular  as 
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the  weather.  The  habits  of  our  Doctor  have  always  been  sober  shice 
he  came  to  Yatton,  however  wild  he  may  have  been  (and  perhaps  was) 
as  a  medical  student.  Until  the  children  came  to  keep  her  company, 
his  wife  took  many  a  meal  alone,  and  it  was  only  after  long  and 
exasperating  experience  that  she  ceased  to  sit  up  for  his  coming  home 
at  night. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  when  I  was  a  small  boy  with  his 
coming  to  our  town,  where  his  family  was  much  respected,  though 
they  lived  in  another  county.  He  was  then  a  tall,  athletic  young  man, 
remarkable  rather  for  independence  than  for  either  forwardness  or 
modesty  of  behavior,  and  with  some  of  the  roughnesses  of  student- 
hood  still  lingering  with  him.  That  he  had  in  him  the  elements  of  a 
very  "  rough  customer,"  as  our  folk  call  a  man  of  great  passion  and 
determination,  was  evinced  by  his  volunteering  to  break  and  quietly 
breaking  and  gentling  a  vicious  young  horse  which  neither  the  owner 
nor  any  one  else  could  manage ;  and  by  his  arresting  Devil-Jim 
French,  a  native  desperado  who  put  the  sheriff  and  the  whole  posse 
at  defiance.  Although  he  was  unarmed  save  with  his  riding-whip, 
there  was  a  something  in  the  eye  of  the  young  doctor  which  made 
Devil-Jim  fear  and  surrender. 

These  proofs  of  personal  prowess,  together  with  a  good  name,  a 
commanding  form  and  a  benignant  countenance,  speedily  procured 
for  him  several  opportunities  for  showing  his  skill  in  disease.  His 
first  patients  were  negroes,  brought  to  him  by  their  masters  to  be 
cured  of  chronic  complaints  of  one  kind  and  another ;  and  his 
success  with  them  was  so  marked  that  he  was  soon  given  what  was 
termed  a  plantation  practice,  and  then  was  called  to  occasional 
cases  at  the  "  big  houses ; "  and  finally,  after  only  two  or  three 
years,  found  himself  in  charge  of  the  health  of  many  of  the  better 
families  in  our  neighborhood,  and  with  an  increasing  reputation  which 
required  him  to  keep  in  his  stable  three  fast  trotters  and  a  fast  saddle- 
horse. 

That  such  a  man  as  he  should  be  popular  with  women,  and  so 
long  as  he  was  single  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  solicitude  and 
gossip,  was  to  be  expected ;  and  that  with  his  increasing  ability  to 
support  a  family  well  he  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  wife,  was  also 
to  be  expected.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising  then  when  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  to  marry  Mary  Waller,  a  pretty  but  small 
and  delicate  girl,  whose  family,  though  not  rich,  was  one  of  those 
most  respected  in  our  county. 

It  was  one  of  those  matches  brought  about  by  nature  rather  than  by 
any  conscious  wisdom  on  his  part.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
a  large,  strong  man  should  choose  a  small,  delicate  woman  for  a  wife  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  in  accordance  with  such  a  magnanimous 
soul  as  that  of  the  Doctor  than  a  total  disregard  of  the  poverty  of 
the  object  of  his  affection.  Her  beauty  of  form  and  of  feature  were 
of  course  perfect  to  him,  and  she  was  a  good,  loving  girl,  whose 
family  diathesis,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  mind,  body,  and  soul 
could  bring  no  disgrace  upon  him  or  upon  his  children.  That  she 
should  love  him  was  all  that  he  further  required ;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  perversion  of  the  nature  of  woman  if  she  had  not  loved  him. 
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When  he  married  Mary  Waller  he  no  doubt  thought  in  his  heart 
that  no  man,  not  even  his  father  before  him,  ever  loved  so  ardently, 
with  such  exquisite  tenderness,  and  with  a  respect  so  refined  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  six  years,  when  his  wife  had  proved  a  fruitful  vine,  and 
Phoebe  was  a  staid  little  maid,  taking  care  of  toddling  Harry  and 
proud  above  all  things  when  allowed  to  hold  baby  Sarah  in  her  lap, 
it  was  with  him  as  though  he  had  been  married  all  his  life,  and  he 
could  hardly  remember  how  he  felt  or  existed  when  he  was  not 
married.  Mary  and  the  children  absorbed  his  life,  and  without  them 
he  was  nothing  in  his  own  eyes. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  however,  it  was  very  different.  After  a 
few  years  he  was  spoken  of  as  "  Our  Doctor,"  and  was  a  great  man  in 
the  town  and  county,  and  Mary  and  the  children  were  of  importance 
only  as  they  were  his  Mary  and  his  children.  He  could  have  gone 
to  the  Legislature,  or  even  to  the  State  Senate,  had  he  wished  it,  and 
no  fair  or  other  public  scheme  could  be  set  on  foot  or  properly  carried 
out  without  his  advice  and  concurrence.  Not  that  he  was  the  greatest 
man  in  the  community,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  several  others 
more  active  than  he  ;  but  his  was  that  peculiar  conservative  position 
which  some  man  in  every  community  is  bound  to  hold.  He  was  a 
sort  of  universal  referee  or  umpire,  whether  in  medicine  or  in  local 
public  affairs.  Col.  Sanford  might  cry,  "  Go  it,  boys  !  "  or  Mr.  Harris 
might  decry  the  project,  but  nothing  was  done  until  our  Doctor  had 
been  consulted  \  and  generally  as  he  decided,  so  it  was. 

For  my  own  part,  although  I  take  pleasure  in  describing  them,  I 
have  never  aspired  to  local  political  greatness,  whether  active  or 
conservative.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  never  was  suited  to  figure  as 
an  active  great  man ;  perhaps  because  I  am  too  modest  or  too  selfish 
to  allow  myself  so  to  figure  :  I  say  nothing.  His  is  a  troublesome, 
precarious,  and  thankless  task  ;  so  thankless  that  few  hold  the  position 
longer  than  their  activity  or  their  wealth  allows  them  to  lead  the  way. 
The  conservative  local  great  man,  whether  party-politician  or  promi- 
nent only  in  local  affairs,  may  hold  his  own  much  longer ;  but  after  a 
while  one  mistake  in  judgment  shakes  confidence  in  him,  and  our 
country  progresses  so  fast  that  he  is  soon  overridden  by  new  men  who 
preach  up  new  ideas. 

New  men  came  to  Yatton  ;  and  by  the  time  Phoebe  was  budding 
into  womanhood,  her  father  was  already  accounted  by  some  an  old 
fogy,  while  many  others  were  tired  of  hearing  of  Aristides  the  Just. 
The  old  Gazette  fell  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  and  the  Banner  was 
started  by  new  men  of  a  still  more  progressive  school,  who  set  up  new 
gods  which  the  Gazette  continually  knocked  at  and  sometimes  knocked 
down,  like  jacks-in-the-box.  We  were  entering  upon  that  new  era  in 
which  everything  is  unsettled  while  everything  seems  to  progress. 

I  really  believe  that  most  persons  think  we  do  progress  for  the 
better  in  other  things  besides  science.  Their  fault  is  taking  say-so 
for  granted.  I  think  it  would  puzzle  them  to  define  our  progress  for 
the  better,  leaving  science  and  its  results  out  of  the  question.  Men 
have  cheaper  and  better  coats,  but  how  about  the  hearts  they  cover  ? 
Coffins  are  cheaper  and  more  sightly,  but  they  are  in  neither  more 
nor   less   demand   than  they  used  to  be.     A  great  many  things  are 
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common  now-a-days  which  used  to  be  rare  and  disgraceful ;  but  when 
you  speak  of  intellect  and  morals,  the  ancients  and  even  our  own 
grandfathers  put  us  to  shame. 

I  appreciate  and  am  thankful  for  the  increased  material  comforts  of 
life  ;  am  glad  that  I  do  not  have  to  blow  away  my  scant  breath  and 
make  myself  dizzy  to  light  my  candle  by  a  chunk  of  fire  from  the 
kitchen  every  warm  evening  ;  am  glad  that  poor  fellows  who  have 
their  legs  cut  off  have  chloroform  to  make  them  insensible;  am  glad 
that  railroads  are  becoming  common  over  the  land,  and  that  the 
electric  telegraph  is  a  success :  but  matches  and  chloroform  and 
railroads  and  the  telegraph  are  quite  as  much  at  the  service  of  devils 
as  of  saints ;  and  it  is  easier  now  to  commit  arson,  burglary  and  rape, 
and  to  escape  from  constables,  and  to  bull  and  bear  the  market,  than 
it  was  before  these  instruments  were  discovered. 

There  are  two  sides  to  almost  every  question  ;  and  outside  of  those 
pure  truths  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  which  we  all  should 
grow,  there  is  no  unmixed  good.  A  larger  proportion  of  men  can 
read  and  write  now  than  could  read  and  write  one  hundred  years  ago, 
just  as  a  larger  proportion  of  mankind  see  balloons  and  fireworks  now 
than  saw  them  one  hundred  years  ago ;  and  upon  my  word  I  think 
the  seeing  of  the  balloons  and  fireworks  of  the  two  the  more  sugges- 
tive of  goodness  and  wisdom  —  at  any  rate,  the  less  provocative  of 
harm. 

All  this  however  does  not  much  advance  the  story  of  our  Doctor, 
except  to  readers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  our  country  and  have 
been  very  observant  of  affairs  both  individual  and  public.  To  such 
readers  I  need  only  add  "  and  so  forth  "  to  what  I  have  already  said 
about  his  career,  and  they  will  understand  within  a  few  details  the 
whole  history.  They  will  know  that  political  and  medical  heretics 
and  new-lights  came  and  set  up  as  rivals,  and  that  they  found  a 
good  degree  of  credit  with  the  fickle  public ;  that  professional  envy 
led  as  the  upstarts  became  stronger  to  professional  jealousies,  and 
that  strong  efforts  were  made  to  irritate  our  Doctor  into  professional 
contentions  ;  and  that  gradually,  as  he  became  old,  a  new  generation 
arose  which  knew  him  not — though  he  is  still  "Our  Doctor"  to  the 
survivors  of  the  preceding  generation,  and  to  many  of  their  children 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  the  god  of  the  Carthaginians. 

I  have  given  this  outline  of  the  professional  career  of  our  Doctor, 
not, because  it  is  very  interesting  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  a  story 
which  has  been  actually  repeated  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  in  the 
medical  professional  more  than  in  any  other.  The  reason  for  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  unavoidably  uncertain  nature  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. As  an  art  there  is  but  little  variation  in  it  in  whatever  country 
you  look  at  it.  Blistering,  purging,  bleeding,  emetics,  and  the  rest, 
are  the  same  in  all  civilised  countries,  so  that  we  can  almost  say  that 
there  is  but  one  art  of  medicine.  But  we  can  hardly  enumerate  the 
various  sciences  of  medicine.  The  homeopathist,  the  hydropathist, 
Sangrado  and  Dr.  Purgon,  has  each  his  science  which  infallibly 
directs  him  when  to  bleed,  to  douche,  to  purge,  and  when  not  to  do 
so.  The  allopathist,  as  he  is  called,  has  also  his  science,  but  as  he 
claims   no   occult   infallibility  he  is   necessarily  less   confident  and 
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more  cautious.  When  the  infinitesimal  dose  of  swtilia,  or  water,  or 
bleeding,  or  any  other  thing  is  regarded  as  a  specific  or  panacea,  the 
believer  has  nothing  to  do  but  apply  it ;  but  when  neither  is  admitted 
as  specific  and  each  is  good  only  in  its  place,  the  case  becomes  com- 
plicated. This  is  the  difficulty  with  those  who  claim  to  be  "regular" 
practitioners,  and  the  cause  of  the  ten  thousand  different  sciences  of 
medicine  among  them.  Believing  in  no  specific  or  panacea,  they 
naturally  strive  to  discover  and  employ  that  Avhich  comes  nearest  to  a 
specific  and  is  most  common  in  its  benefits  ;  and  one  chooses  calomel 
while  another  rubs  with  salt,  and  still  another  rejects  both  and  pins 
his  faith  upon  blistering  and  magnesia,  and  so  forth. 

Ah,  it  is  a  perplexing  profession  to  a  conscientious  man.  The  true 
remedy  in  one  case  of  fever  is  certain  death  in  an  exactly  similar 
case  only  a  few  hours  older.  Climate,  season,  weather,  diet,  age, 
habits,  constitution,  and  every  diversity  to  which  man  is  subject, 
springs  up  as  a  modifying  cause  in  every  case  ;  and  even  if  medicine 
were  a  fixed  and  perfect  science,  no  mere  man  is  wise  and  learned 
enough  to  practise  it  infallibly. 

And  yet  every  one  of  the  human  race  is  at  some  time  or  other 
more  concerned  in  it  than  in  all  things  else  beside.  His  own  life  is 
very  sweet  to  man,  and  the  lives  of  his  loved  ones  are  even  more 
dear.  Then  most  of  us  have  pains  and  aches  and  discomforts  of 
the  body  or  mind  which  only  a  wise  doctor  can  relieve  ;  and  we  have 
a  myriad  of  "  sciences  "  of  medicine  to  choose  from  without  a  crite- 
rion to  guide  us.  Success  is  no  criterion  in  any  case  unless  it  be 
invariable ;  and  it  is  never  invariable,  it  never  is  even  probable  in 
any  serious  case.  To  say  that  it  is  possible  is  all  an  honest  man  can 
say  in  such  a  case ;  and  if  the  patient  should  recover,  he  cannot 
affirm  positively  that  the  remedy  cured  him,  but  only  that  had  he 
not  taken  the  remedy  he  would  probably  have  died.  If  ever  a 
doctor  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  boast  "  My  calomel  cured  X !  " 
take  him  by  the  throat  and  say,  "Then  why  did  not  your  calomel 
cure  Y  who  was  similarly  affected  ?  By  your  own  boasting  it  was  your 
fault,  and  you  are  a  murderer  !  " 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  we  have  good  health,  or  if  sick 
get  well  or  die  by  the  laws  which  He  has  established.  We  have 
reason  given  us  by  which  we  have  discovered  some  part  of  those 
laws,  and  there  is  implanted  in  us  a  strong  instinctive  desire  to  make 
use  of  that  which  we  know.  But  we  all  die  when  our  times  come, 
whether  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  machine  of  life  or  by  the  sudden 
or  gradual  breaking  of  some  vital  part  of  it.  We  should  be  criminal 
if  we  did  not  obey  our  instinctive  desire  to  preserve  ourselves, 
even  though  we  see  so  man}'^  failures  in  the  attempt ;  but  we  are 
foolish  when  we  believe  or  hope  that  we,  or  that  any  other  individual 
or  class,  can  or  does  stand  in  God's  stead,  and  are  very  unphilosophic 
when  we  are  discontented  with  God's  allotment  of  our  fate. 

I  declare  that  when  I  began  I  had  no  intention  to  lead  you  this 
dry  and  rugged  course,  my  dear  and  patient  reader.  I  hoped  to 
amuse  you  in  groves  of  senna,  where  reclining  on  a  carpet  of  softest 
chondrus  we  should  quaff"  full  draughts  of  aqua  mirabilis,  and 
indulge    ourselves  in  at  least  one  quiet  and  hearty  risus  hystericus. 
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But  when  I  attuned  any  mind  to  the  exact  tone  of  our  Doctor's  life, 
I  became  troubled  and  sad.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  as  a 
doctor  has  had  much  pleasure,  but  I  question  if  he  ever  as  a  doctor 
has  had  any  fun.  There  is  no  fun  in  suffering,  however  grotesque  or 
even  however  imaginary  it  be.  He  has  perhaps  given  me  more 
amusement  than  any  person  or  thing  has  ever  afforded  to  him. 
Not  such  amusement  as  makes  one  laugh,  but  that  bland  hearty 
pleasure  which  one  feels  whose  healthy  appetite  is  gratifying  itself 
with  pleasant  and  nutritious  drinks. 

In  addition  to  his  straightforward  independence  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  he  has  always  been  noted  for  that  gentleness  and  benevolence 
which  large  and  brave  men  display  most  gracefully.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  I  thought  he  carried  his  male  sensitiveness  almost  too  far 
when  soon  after  his  marriage  he  thrashed  the  huge  countryman  who 
brought  feathers  to  the  door  for  sale  and  wished  to  know  if  his  "  old 
woman  didn't  want  some."  "Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
Doctor.  "Why,  your  old  woman  thar,"  replied  the  man  with  an  im- 
pudent v/uik,  pointing  to  the  Doctor's  wife.  And  the  Doctor  knocked 
him  down. 

But  this  wrath  of  the  male  was  excusable  \  and  though  to  this  day 
the  Doctor  blames  himself  for  it,  he  afterwards  without  fee  attended 
and  nursed  the  man  and  his  family  in  many  a  sickness  and  proved 
himself  a  good  friend.  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  hot  blood  ever 
made  him  do  a  wrong  but  that  his  honor  and  conscience  were  over- 
whelmed with  reproaches  and  led  him  to  do  more  than  was  reasonable 
to  atone  for  the  fault.  He  is  as  generous  as  the  sun  ;  and  that  in  his 
last  days  he  is  not  miserably  poor  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  conti'ol. 

I  was  amused  last  week  hearing  him  try  to  converse  in  broken 
English,  a  sort  of  pigeon  English,  with  a  foreign  tramper  he  picked 
up  begging  in  the  road  and  brought  home  to  provide  with  a  meal 
and  a  night's  lodging.  "You  work  can?"  asked  the  Doctor,  for  of 
course  a  foreigner  understands  better  when  the  words  are  put  back- 
wards. "Yees,  yees,''  replied  the  beggar,  nodding  his  head  as  an 
explanatory  afBrmative.  "Humph!"  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  "  much 
plenty  work  in  this  country."  And  he  forthwith  set  the  beggar  to 
move  a  pile  of  bricks  from  one  spot  to  another.  I  said,  "  Why  do 
3^ou  set  him  at  such  useless  work.  Doctor?  why  not  give  him  his  meal 
as  you  intend  to  do  and  let  him  go  ? "  And  what  do  you  think  was 
his  reply  ?  "  The  man  has  some  self-respect  left,  I  suppose ;  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  place  him  under  an  obligation,  and  so  help  to  destroy  it." 

If  you  are  a  gentleman  you  will  appreciate  our  Doctor's  feeling, 
dear  reader ;  and  if  you  are  not,  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  upon  this 
incident,  and  if  you  fairly  appreciate  it  you  will  know  how  a  gentle- 
man feels.  But  of  course  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  my  sudden  fear 
that  I  had  perhaps  told  something  which  might  induce  you  to  think 
our  Doctor  "  an  old  fool "  is  altogether  groundless. 

Every  one  v/ho  knows  him  regards  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  of  men 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best ;  and  although  he  has  almost  ceased  to 
practise  his  profession,  there  are,  as  I  have  intimated,  many  families 
who  invariably  send  for  him  in  times  of  peculiar  danger  or  of  great 
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sorrow.  He  was  the  doctor  and  the  friend  of  their  parents,  and  their 
respect  for  him  has  been  the  habit  of  their  lives  ;  while  their  reverence 
for  his  goodness  and  wisdom  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  uprightness 
of  his  life,  but  also  of  their  own  experience  of  the  comfort  and  good 
counsel  he  can  give.  There  is  no  nook  in  the  vale  of  sorrow  which 
he  has  not  explored  with  his  fellow-creatures.  He  has  accompanied 
along  it  the  wayward  steps  of  childhood,  the  more  firm  but  not  less 
perplexed  and  devious  tread  of  the  mature,  and  has  gently  gone  with 
the  feeble  halting  of  old  age.  He  has  known  their  weaknesses,  their 
corruptions,  their  desires,  their  griefs  ;  for  the  slave  and  the  master,  the 
child  and  the  grand-parent,  the  wife  and  the  husband,  each  has  been 
unreserved  with  him  ;  and  he  has  strengthened  weakness,  purified 
corruption,  moderated  desires,  and  assuaged  griefs  with  one  infallible 
and  perfect  remedy  for  them  all  —  the  Bible.  God's  truth  has  been 
his  study  all  his  life,  "a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path,"  and 
he  has  led  the  wayfarers  along  the  path  with  unfaltering  step. 

As  there  is  no  sorrow  so  there  is  no  joy  which  he  has  not  felt  either 
in  his  own  experience  or  by  sympathy  with  others.  His  lusty,  hopeful 
manhood  was  blessed  with  plentiful  worldly  success,  and  with  all  the 
delights  of  a  husband  and  father.  He  has  with  exquisite  thankfulness 
seen  himself  the  praised  and  beloved  means  of  bringing  back  the 
flush  of  health  to  faded  cheeks,  the  vigor  of  youth  to  failing  bodies, 
the  light  of  reason  to  clouded  minds.  The  wedding  and  the  infair 
have  been  all  the  gayer  for  his  presence  ;  child-bed  has  been  a  less 
dreaded  crisis  to  the  anxious  parents  because  of  calm  reliance  upon 
his  skill ;  the  birth  of  the  heir  all  the  more  welcome  because  of  his 
warm  sympathy;  and  no  jests  and  compliments  have  been  more 
delicate  and  acceptable  than  his  at  the  christening  feasts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  with  every  imaginable  occasion  on  which 
one  with  a  well-stored  and  wise  mind,  and  a  noble,  sympathetic  heart,  is 
a  help,  a  guide,  a  consoler,  or  a  promoter  of  joy.  Our  Doctor's  sphere 
has  been  but  a  country  neighborhood,  and  his  triumphs  have  never 
excited  other  admiration  than  that  of  plain  folk.  No  reporters  have 
interviewed  him,  no  medical  journals  have  deified  him,  no  great 
populace  has  flocked  to  him  for  healing.  His  career  has  been 
obscure,  but  not  humble  ;  for  he  has  always  towered  like  a  Saul 
among  his  fellows.  He  is  only  one  of  our  local  great  men,  but  with 
a  world  for  his  theatre  he  would  have  been  great  to  all  the  world. 
My  sketch  of  him  by  its  imperfection  shows  me  how  very  great  he 
really  is,  for  I  would  fain  do  ample  justice  to  one  I  respect  and  love 
so  well ;  and  am  like  a  State  historian  of  Lilliput,  not  able  even  to 
span  his  thumb  with  both  my  hands  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
range  of  my  mental  experience  or  in  my  world  of  observation  to 
which  I  can  compare  him. 

I  shall  find  no  such  difliculty  in  sketching  our  agricultural  magnate, 
whom  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  call  Our  Planter.  Him  I 
understand  and  can  appreciate.  Not  that  he  glories  in  the  goad  and 
his  talk  is  of  oxen.  Such  low  details  as  single  goads  and  single  yokes 
of  oxen  have  been  passed  by  him  for  years. 

Stop.  My  mind  was  in  the  past,  and  I  should  have  spoken  in  the 
past  tense.     No  two  pictures  are  a  more  perfect  contrast  to  each  other 
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than  the  "  as  he  was  "  and  the  "  as  he  is  "  in  his  case.  We  shall  have 
to  take  a  ghmpse  at  both  of  them. 

I  remember  our  Planter  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  gay,  good-looking 
young  fellow  who  gloried  in  riding  into  town  with  his  fine  boot-legs 
outside  of  his  pantaloons,  or  with  cigar  in  mouth  driving  a  fast 
horse  at  -break-neck  speed  to  a  fine  buggy.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  family,  and  of  course  had  to  go  to  college,  from  which  he 
returned  in  due  time  with  a  fancy  wardrobe,  a  few  accomplishments 
(such  as  dancing,  jDlaying  the  flute  a  little,  the  knowledge  of  good 
smoking  tobacco,  and  one  or  two  comic  songs  which  he  sang  with 
great  effect),  all  of  which  he  had  learned  at  a  heavy  expense  in  money, 
and  at  the  further  expense  of  his  Latin  which  did  not  extend  to  the 
reading  of  his  diploma  without  a  dictionary,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
mathematics  and  other  studies. 

Many  men  have  passed  useful  and  honorable  lives  without  the 
knowledge  of  either  Latin  or  mathematics  ;  still  when  one  sets  out 
to  learn  them  at  a  cost  of  short  commons  to  the  remainder  of  his 
family,  I  think  they  should  be  learned  if  not  beyond  one's  capacity  — 
as  mathematics  easily  may  be.  But  he  was  a  good-hearted  young 
fellow,  and  clever  at  driving,  riding,  billiards,  and  shooting ;  while 
his  honor  was  unimpeachable,  and  untouchable  without  peril.  What 
more  did  he  need  ? 

For  my  part,  although  I  cannot  commend  his  want  of  love  for  book- 
learning,  I  can  easily  imagine  one  learned  in  books  without  a  tithe  of 
his  manliness  or  capacity  for  good.  I  like  an  honest,  hearty  young 
fellow ;  and  in  such  a  one  a  little  lack  of  brains,  though  sometimes 
annoying,  is  rather  an  amiable  defect.  At  any  rate,  in  his  case  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  recommendation  to  society  in  general,  for  it  prevented 
that  nicety  in  choosing  his  companions  which  marks  the  shrewd  man  ; 
and  all  classes,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  swore  by  him."  Jim 
Causin,  the  horse-jockey  and  cock-fighter,  was  his  sworn  friend  j  and 
old  Col.  Vance,  who  occupied  exactly  the  other  end  of  our  society, 
patronised  him.  There  was  not  a  negro,  young  or  old,  in  the  town 
who  would  not  run  to  hold  his  horse  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
3'oung  man,  and  there  was  not  a  young  lady  who  at  a  ball  would  not 
draw  hard  upon  her  conscience  to  give  him  the  preference  in  an 
engagement  to  dance. 

Happy  fellow  !  Thrice  fortunate  when  he  secured  the  hand  and 
heart  of  Miss  Anna  Thompson,  the  pretty  and  only  child  of  old  Judge 
Thompson,  the  richest  of  all  the  rich  men  round  about.  It  was 
sweets  to  the  sweet,  the  fair  to  the  brave,  fortune  to  the  deserving. 
Everybody  applauded,  and  the  nobodies  applauded  most  of  all,  for 
in  their  view  of  the  case  it  was  a  triumph  of  poverty  over  riches  —  one 
of  their  own  order,  or  nearly  of  their  order,  taking  possession  of  his 
just  dues.  "Men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself." 
Even  tl>e  old  Judge  was  willing ;  for  though  he  could  have  bought  the 
bridegroom  and  all  his  kin  ten  times  over,  the  bridegroom  had  kin, 
and  they  were  honorable  people. 

In  making  a  sketch,  dear  reader,  I  must  sketch.  If  you  recognise 
my  outline  as  life-like,  you  who  have  the  fine  fancy  and  the  great 
worldly  knowledge  can  supply  the  tints  and  finer  lines.. 
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When  Jim  Causin  died,  his  successor  was  less  fortunate  in  his 
opinion  of  him  who  was  fast  becoming  our  Planter.  The  Balmoral 
Place,  the  Palma  Place,  the  Buena-noche  Place,  the  Oaks,  the  Glen, 
,  and  the  two  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana  (which  he  visited  every 
winter),  were  more  absorbing  than  race-riding  and  cock-fighting ;  and 
the  successor,  though  not  exactly  snubbed,  was  less  in  favor  than  his 
high  merits  deserved.  By  degrees,  too,  as  he  became  the  employer 
of  his  old  friends  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  and  millwrights 
and  bricklayers  and  overseers,  and  all  those  other  old  friends  whose 
business  it  was  to  do  planter's  work,  the  relationship  of  employer  and 
employed  absorbed  the  friendship ;  and  by  degrees  also,  as  his 
interests  (and  his  wife's  womanly  aristocratic  feelings  too)  brought 
him  into  more  frequent  and  closer  contact  with  his  richer  neighbors, 
who  were  also  to  a  man  planters,  he  seemed  to  become  more 
reserved  and  consequently  more  haughty  towards  those  of  the 
community  removed  by  their  occupations  with  concern  in  his  life,  and 
one  frequently  heard  the  nobodies  talk  about  his  being  "  stuck  up," 
and  about  "  beggars  on  horseback  "  and  "princes  on  foot." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs  ;  and  I  do 
our  Planter  the  charity  (which  I  think  simple  justice)  to  believe  that 
at  this  time  he  acted  entirely  according  to  circumstances,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  feeling  of  reserve  or  haughtiness  in  his  heart.  His 
business  took  the  place  of  idleness  and  led  him  in  this  course,  just  as 
his  former  idleness  permitted  him  to  follow  that. 

But  gradually  a  leaden  stare,  which  could  be  seen  only  by  those 
who  did  not  occupy  the  first  rank  in  society,  grew  into  his  eyes,  and  it 
was  only  the  wealthy  or  the  high  who  never  heard  the  short,  unsympa- 
thising  word  from  his  lips.  Our  Planter  became  a  snob.  Praise  him 
as  you  may  —  he  was  clever  and  charitable  and  high-spirited  —  but 
alas,  he  was  a  snob  ! 

Understand  me.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  vain  and  proud.  The 
obsequiousness  of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  smaller  planters,  of  a 
whole  community  in  general,  would  have  made  a  smaller  man  much 
prouder  and  vainer.  That  is  not  at  all  what  I  mean  by  a  snob. 
What  I  mean  is  that  having  attained  so  much  to  feed  his  vanity  and 
pride  he  pined  for  something  more  and  more  substantial,  and  esteemed 
himself  as  of  less  value  on  account  of  its  being  unattainable.  If  the 
most  tender  and  immature  burgeon  of  nobility  or  the  tiniest  sprig  of 
the  English  gentry  ever  passed  through  the  land,  our  Planter  thought 
himself  highly  honored  by  having  it  at  his  house  ;  and  if  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  North  when  any  such  thing  was  about,  he  never  rested 
until  he  had  handled  it  and  perfumed  himself  with  it,  whatever  its 
natural  scent.  And  he  felt  in  himself  the  makings  of  a  nobleman,  or 
of  a  baronet  at  least.  His  wife  was  a  lady,  a  high  and  mighty  lady — 
(Here  should  properly  be  inserted  our  planter's  ingenious  idea  of 
"how  the  devil  that/  got  into  Thompson."  He  had  a  theory  that 
the  children  were  not  murdered  in  the  Tower,  but  escaped,  and 
disguised  their  names  by  taking  only  the  initial.  Anyhow,  P  stood 
for  Plantagenet,  and  the  naming  ancestor  was  Thomas  P,  whence 
Thomas  P's  son,  whence  Thompson.  I  omit  many  of  the  details 
here  because  it  is  an  awkward  place  for  a  parenthesis)  —  and  if  she 
was  a  lady  and  wished  him  to  be  a  lord,  why  couldn't  he  be  a  lord  ? 
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Now,  our  Planter  was  no  fool,  in  the  sense  of  being  deficient  of 
intellect ;  and  I  do  not  know,  in  fact  I  hardly  believe  that  his  desire 
to  be  a  lord  ever  shaped  itself  into  a  distinct  form,  much  less  into 
words  —  however  bold  his  wife  may  have  been  in  her  desires  and 
expressions.  I  only  know  -that  he  gave  evidence  of  the  feeling  I 
have  described  (since  every  one  desires  that  which  he  most  admires), 
and  that  he  used  to  damn  this  "equality"  country  —  as,  to  tell  you 
the  honest  truth,  I,  who  am  no  snob,  think  it  will  some  day  be 
actually  damned. 

His  condemnation  related  only  to  a  fancied  social  equality  which 
never  has  and  never  can  have  a  real  existence  in  any  country.  Birds 
of  a  feather  will  flock  together.  But  when  a  bird  with  seven  blue 
feathers  in  his  tail  pines  and  complains  that  he  cannot  be  like  a  bird 
with  nine  green  feathers  in  his  tail  and  a  top-knot  on  his  head,  he  is 
a  foolish  snob  of  a  bird. 

If  our  Planter  had  only  recognised  the  fact,  he  already  enjoyed  all 
the  social  inequality  which  his  wealth  and  his  peculiar  tastes  necessarily 
gave  him  \  and  if  he  had  only  desired  upon  principle  that  political 
equality  should  be  made  less  universal,  he  would  have  been  a  wise 
man  and  no  snob  ;  for  one  may  properly  desire  for  his  country  upon 
brciad,  true  principles  that  which  it  would  be  the  height  of  selfishness 
to  desire  for  mere  personal  aggrandisement.  I  for  instance  may 
heartily  and  properly  wish  that  the  suffrage  should  be  limited  upon 
certain  conditions,  as,  say  for  example,  to  those  who  pay  $500  taxes 
upon  real  estate  and  can  throw  three  back-summersaults  and  currently 
translate  backward  and  forward  the  Constitution  into  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Coptic  —  the  last  condition  especially  as  a  guarantee  against 
fraud,  for  the  Constitution  is  changed  so  often  that  only  a  thorough 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Coptic  scholar  could  be  always  prepared.  I  say 
I  may  properly  desire  this,  and  show  my  grandeur  of  soul  by  doing 
so,  for  the  three  back-summersaults  would  exclude  me.  But  if  I 
should  desire  that  this  should  be  done  only  to  allow  me  and  a  few  like 
me  to  be  in  power,  it  would  be  very  human,  and  (not  therefore)  very 
wrong. 

But  to  continue  my  story,  our  Planter  built  a  fine  spacious  house 
six  miles  from  town,  and  had  a  park  and  a  drive  and  a  mere,  had  a 
pack  of  hounds,  called  his  buggy  a  "  cab,"  tried  to  have  a  warren  but 
the  owls  were  too  bad,  and  feasted  his  friends  who  feasted  him  in 
turn,  and  talked  with  them  about  alliances  between  the  families  by 
the  marriage  of  their  children ;  and  generally  made  himself  as  much 
as  possible  like  one  of  those  he  esteemed  so  far  above  him  as  for  it 
to  be  an  honor  to  ape  them. 

Mind  you :  I  am  giving  a  sketch  of  only  our  Planter.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  such  were  to  be  found  in  any  community  in  our 
countr}^.  The  great  mass  of  planters  were  men  of  calm,  modest 
sense,  and  of  the  most  sterling  patriotism.  Our  Confederate  war 
proved  that ;  the  lists  of  disfranchised  still  bear  witness  to  it.  Our 
Planter  was  an  exception  in  point  of  snobbery,  and  I  mention  this 
trait  in  him  only  to  show  what  an  excellent  and  substantial  foundation 
a  very  selfish  and  mistaken  desire  may  have.  The  fact  is,  if  you  take 
away  the  selfish  and  the  titular  parts  of  it  there  is  no  error  at  all  in 
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his  idea.  The  only  political  equality  which  can  exist  permanently 
and  beneficially  is  that  which  may  exist  between  the  members  of  a 
fixed  and  limited  governing  class,  however  that  class  may  be  chosen, 
if  it  be  chosen  from  the  best  of  the  people.  Social  equality  has 
no  existence  except  in  classes.  Political  equality  should  have  no 
existence  except  in  one  limited  governing  class  of  equals. 

Enough  of  that  however.  The  war  came  on,  and  our  Planter  sent 
his  wife  and  sons  and  daughters  and  spare  cash  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  remained  here  himself  to  keep  his  property  together  —  I  need  not 
describe  with  what  success.  Let  us  take  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  has 
been  and  is  since  the  war  ended. 

From  the  close  of  1865  to  the  fall  of  1868  it  was  pitiful  to  see  him, 
and  heart-rending  to  hear  him  talk.  I  always  avoided  him  when  I 
could,  for  I  was  poor  and  miserable  enough,  but  I  still  clung  to  a 
hope  for  better  times,  and  he  abstracted  all  the  hope  left  in  me  — 
just  as  a  thawing  iceberg  abstracts  all  the  caloric  in  the  air  near  it. 
Crest-fallen,  slow,  with  the  grizzly  beard  neglected  on  his  once  smooth, 
ruddy  cheeks,  with  a  tone  of  plaint  in  his  voice,  he  would  sigh,  and 
look  around  for  spies,  and  seeing  none  would  say,  half-whisjDering, 
"What  are  we  coming  to?  The  bottom  rail's  on  top  now,  sure." 
Then  he  would  sigh  again,  and  say,  whiningly,  "  I  can't  sell  ^ny 
places;  I  can't  lease  them;  I  can't  work  them.  Ah  me!  I  made 
no  crop  in  '65,  and  last  year  and  the  year  before  I  sunk  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  of 
my  cash  trying  to  make  crops.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  !  " —  as 
though  any  one  else  knew  what  to  do  !  "  Ah  me  !  Here  are  my 
wife  and  children  back  home,  and  the  place  is  all  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin  1 " —  as  though  that  were  an  odd  or  surprising  thing  !  "  I  can't  get 
servants  worth  their  salt !  " —  as  though  servants  worth  their  salt  were 
plenty  with  every  one  else  !  "  Ah  me  !  And  it's  not  going  to  be 
any  better.  It  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  I'll  leave  the  country  !  " 
Confound  him  !  as  though  if  the  rest  of  us  had  each  had  $137,597  to 
spend  in  trying  to  make  cotton,  and  still  had  money  to  live  on  after 
failing  to  make  cotton,  we  would  not  content  ourselveg,  or  leave  the 
country  at  once. 

The  fact  is,  the  man  was  bragging.  He  had  lost  a  great  deal  because 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  lose  ;  but  all  of  us,  except  the  speculators,  lost 
as  much  in  proportion  when  we  did  not  lose  all.  Compared  with  the 
remainder  of  us  he  was  still  rich,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  while  his  losses 
fretted  him,  the  competence  which  still  remained  gratified  him,  and  he 
took  this  method  of  bragging  of  it.  He  whined  and  bragged.  I 
could  see  and  feel  my  own  pitiable  condition  and  that  of  the  country 
all  the  more  forcibly  from  his  whining  and  bragging,  which  assisted 
each  other  to  discourage  me.  Therefore  it  was  painful  to  me  to  be  in 
his  company,  though  I  knew  that  a  great  deal  of  his  whining  was 
intended  as  a  placebo  to  those  of  us  who  were  really  worse  off  than 
he.  Our  Planter  never  lacked  good  feeling,  though  in  his  prosperity 
his  feelings  often  got  so  jumbled  up  that  the  good  ones  were  mis- 
placed. 

The  good  crop  and  fair  prices  of  1868  put  a  stop  to  his  whining 
about  his  own  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  a  check  to  his  bragging. 
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He  was  doing  well  and  could  not  complain,  and  the  remainder  of  us 
were  also  doing  too  well  to  be  boasted  over.  And  since  1868,  although 
he  still  complains,  and  justly  complains,  that  "  the  bottom  rail  is  on 
top  "  in  our  political  affairs,  he  confines  his  more  individual  whining 
to  "  Ah,  me  !  we  have  to  put  up  with  a  heap  of  things.  It's  not 
like  it  was  before  the  war." 

Which  is  also  very  true.  But  it  reminds  me  to  say  that  one  of  the 
most  terrible  results  of  the  desolation  and  upturning  caused  by  our 
war  will  be  more  felt  by  the  next  two  or  three  generations  than  it  is 
by  us.  The  other  day  I  heard  the  most  thriftless,  worthless  white 
man  in  our  community  say,  "We  have  to  put  up  with  a  heap  of 
things  ;  it's  not  like  it  was  before  the  war  !  "  Before  the  war  he  was 
just  as  poor,  worthless  and  thriftless  as  he  is  now ;  yet  it  would  seem 
that  he  has  heard  so  much  talk  of  losses  that  he  has  persuaded 
himself  that  he  also  has  had  his  losses.  In  his  case  it  is  something 
to  laugh  at ;  but  the  man  has  young  children  who  will  attribute  the 
poverty  they  find  at  home  to  this  cause,  and  will  no  doubt  remain 
poor,  thriftless  and  worthless  on  account  of  their  father's  imaginary 
losses  ;  and  their  children  will  feed  their  vanity,  imaginations  and 
thriftlessness  upon  the  huge  losses  their  grandfather  sustained  by  the 
war. 

When  these  two  generations  have  passed  away,  this  paralysing  evil 
may  begin  to  work  good.  It  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an 
ancestor,  for  one  thing,  and  that  will  nourish  any  self-respect  which 
may  spring  up.  But  some  one  of  the  descendants  may  also  be  fired 
with  the  ambition  to  restore  the  glories  of  the  ancient  lineage.  In 
this  way  a  lying  tombstone  may  also  do  such  incalculable  good  that  it 
should  be  made  a  solemn  public  duty  to  erect  lying  tombstones  when 
it  is  necessary  to  lie  in  order  to  be  laudatory. 

I  hereby  apply  for  the  office  of  Epitaph-Composer-Public.  And  I 
boldly  proclaim  my  fitness  for  it.  I  am  in  a  continual  state  of 
wonder  and  admiration  at  my  charity  and  amiability.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  other  man  could  write  sketches  of  the  great  men  he 
knows  intimately  without  allowing  envy  or  spite  to  manifest  itself  at 
some  sudden  turn  ;  whereas,  I  have  chatted  along  pleasantly.  When 
it  was  necessary  to  notice  some  little  fault  I  have  pointed  it  out  calmly 
and  compassionately,  but  have  always  lovingly  put  on  the  best  face. 
It  is  remarkable. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  the  secret  of  it,  dear  reader?  It  is  under- 
standing human  nature.  (Am  I  not  modest?)  Study  human  nature  ; 
and  to  do  so,  look  into  your  own  heart.  You  will  find  in  it  many  an 
excuse  for  what  is  not  exactly  good,  and  many  a  palliation  of  what  to 
others  seems  unmixed  evil ;  and  thus  you  will  learn  charity. 

P.  S. —  In  order  to  avoid  all  error  I  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  man  whose  name  is  signed  to  my  papers  is  merely  my 
amanuensis,  who  is  bound  to  write  whatever  I  dictate. 

He,  forsooth,  objects  to  the  I,  I,  I,  in  my  papers,  on  his  own 
account  as  he  says.  He  also  frequently  objects  to  the  expression  of 
an  idea  as  being  useless  if  the  idea  be  correct,  and  as  decidedly 
foolish  if  it  be  incorrect. 
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The  young  man  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  but  for 
our  intimate  relations  I  should  have  discharged  him  long  ago.  When 
lazy  he  is  poky,  when  irritable  he  is  jerky  j  he  often  says  he  ought  to 
rest,  to  sleep,  to  play  when  I  wish  him  to  work ;  and  besides  all 
that,  his  habit  of  laughing  while  at  his  work  is  disagreeable. 

Let  that  pass  however.  I  feel  certain  that  he  will  never  have  to 
blush  for  anything  I  make  him  write,  and  do  hope  that  no  one  will 
be  so  blind  as  to  give  him  credit  due  to  me  alone.  Pooh !  My  good 
reader  understands  too  well.  This  young  fellow  never  knew  a  single 
one  of  our  local  great  men,  and  knows  precious  little  else  that  I  do 
not  tell  him.  He  is  too  much  of  a  machine  to  regard  such  things. 
As  for  me,  I  live  in  a  world  far  removed  from  the  things  which  most 
occupy  his  instincts  \  and  except  to  do  my  writing,  or  unless  he  gets 
out  of  money  or  into  other  trouble,  we  have  little  to  do  with  each 
other. 

I  make  this  explanation  entirely  to  gratify  him,  not  because  I  think 
it  at  all  necessary;  but  as  he  begs  to  join  me  in  protesting  against 
erroneous  ideas  about  our  personality,  I  allow  him  to  sign  his  name 
to  this  postscript.     After  all,  he  is  a  harmless  young  man. 

John  S.  Holt. 


THE  ADVENTURES   OF  "THE   DOCTOR." 
III. 

AFTER  breakfast  we  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  remains 
of  the  boat  that  the  cavalry  had  undertaken  to  destroy,  and 
also  of  such  materials  as  might  be  had  for  repairs,  and  I  concluded 
that  with  a  day's  work  and  the  assistance  of  my  young  companion  it 
could  be  fixed  up  so  as  to  carry  us  across  the  river.  As  it  lay 
directly  behind  a  fence  on  the  extreme  Point,  and  therefore  in  full 
view  of  the  gunboat,  we  made  a  blind  of  cedar  bushes  wattled  into 
the  fence,  behind  which  we  could  work,  and  began  by  nailing  boards 
inside  the  parts  that  had  been  cut  down.  We  then  turned  the  boat 
over,  and  fitted  pieces  in  the  sides,  where  at  least  two  feet  had  been 
cut  away.  Rags  covered  with  tar  were  laid  over  the  cracks,  and 
some  pieces  of  sheet-iron  were  nailed  over  the  whole. 

While  busily  at  work  in  completing  these  things  my  fellow-workman 
whispered  to  me,  "  Look  there,  we  are  caught !  "  Looking  through 
our  blind  we  saw  the  patrol-boat  with  a  detail  of  armed  men  luffing 
up  as  if  to  land  directly  where  we  were.     I  could  have  thrown  a  stone 
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beyond  her  ;  we  could  see  the  men  attentively  examining  everything 
along  the  fence.  "I  tell  you,  I  heard  a  hammer  behind  that  blind." 
"Well,  let's  watch  them  a  bit."  "Them's  not  a  blind  ;  them's  young 
cedars  growing  there."     "Let's  land  and  see  what's  up." 

On  looking  round  I  found  I  was  alone,  and  saw  a  pair  of  boots 
disappearing  through  a  hole  in  the  distant  palings  of  the  garden.  My 
own  might  have  been  seen  in  the  same  place  soon  afterwards  \  and 
as  we  replaced  the  palings  and  awaited  results  I  discovered  the 
meaning  of  a  negro  expression  I  had  once  heard  when  searching  for 
some  nightly  depredators  in  my  orchard,  one  of  whom  whispered  to 
the  other,  "  Mose,  lay  low."  When  all  continued  still  I  crept  to  the 
top  of  the  bluff  and  saw  the  barge  in  full  sail  up  the  Nanjemoy  river, 
where  something  had  attracted  their  notice  or  where  they  had  an 
errand.  The  exposed  situation  where  we  were  at  work  deceived 
them,  and  they  had  concluded  that  boat-building  would  not  be 
carried  on  in  day-time  right  under  the  guns  of  a  Government  vessel. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the  moon  being  down,  we  loaded  our 
boat  and  paddled  across  the  Nanjemoy  to  make  a  safer  way  from 
that  point,  inasmuch  as  the  gunboat  generally  put  out  her  lights  and 
dropped  down  opposite  Blossom  Point  at  midnight.  Hardly  had  we 
started  before  it  was  found  that  the  boat  leaked  badly.  "  What 
weight  of  goods  have  you  aboard  ?  "  "  About  four  hundred  pounds  ; 
which  with  your  own  luggage  makes  more  than  five  hundred."  Now 
I  had  not  calculated  on  more  than  half  this  weight;  the  boat  was  a 
small  flat-bottomed  skiff,  and  our  own  weight  superadded  to  the 
goods  sunk  her  below  the  water-line  that  I  had  provided.  "  We 
must  go  back."  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  we  are  half-way  over.  I  will  scull ; 
do  you  bale,  and  report  if  the  water  gains  upon  us."  As  we  found 
that  we  could  keep  the  water  down  we  kept  on,  and  landing  near  a 
house  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Gray,  where  there  was  a  good  spring  of 
water,  we  refreshed  ourselves,  baled  out  the  boat  and  took  another 
start.  But  presently  a  vessel  dropped  her  sails,  veered  round,  and 
ran  in  directly  towards  us  to  anchor  in  tiita  vada  for  the  night.  We 
could  see  her  hull  and  hear  every  word  spoken  as  she  glided  in  upon 
us  ;  and  it  was  great  relief  when  the  welcome  sound  "  Let  go  !  "  and  the 
splash  of  the  anchor  and  the  running  out  of  the  chain  became  as 
sweet  music  to  our  ears.  But  what  were  we  to  do?  If  our  baling 
continued  they  would  hear  it,  and  if  it  ceased  we  would  go  to  the 
bottom.  Fortunately  we  were  near  the  flats ;  and  as  we  could  not 
row  without  being  heard,  we  poled  the  boat  until  she  ran  on  the  mud, 
and  then  baled  her  dry  and  began  creeping  along  and  up  the  shore 
line.  Had  we  been  out  from  under  this  dark  shore-line  we  would 
have  been  seen.  When  beyond  the  range  of  observation  we  again 
directed  our  course  towards  the  Virginia  shore,  and  met  with  another 
vessel  and  escaped  observation  in  the  same  way.  My  companion 
now  for  the  fourth  time  insisted  on  returning ;  but  when  I  painted  to 
him  the  danger  of  doing  so,  and  encouraged  him,  and  wound  up  by  a 
very  decided  statement  of  my  own  intentions,  he  took  the  oars  and 
we  were  soon  in  the  channel.  Having  no  compass  and  the  night 
being  cloudy  we  soon  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  course  that  should 
be  taken,  and  it  therefore  happened  that  when  he  rowed  and  I   baled 
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we  went  in  one  direction,  and  when  I  rowed  and  he  baled  we  took 
another,  each  modifying  the  course  by  his  own  convictions,  so  that 
our  course  became  like  a  worm-fence.  In  this  way  we  must  have 
gone  four  or  five  miles  (three  would  have  been  the  straight  line),  when 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Had  this 
been  in  any  other  quarter  we  vvould  have  been  swamped ;  but  I 
cheered  up  my  ship-mate  by  assuring  him  that  it  was  only  driving  us 
right  where  we  wanted  to  go,  and  that  I  could  keep  the  boat  clear  of 
water  ten  minutes  longer,  when  I  thought  we  would  reach  the  shore. 
Every  wave  that  dashed  against  the  stern  added  some  of  its  volume 
to  our  inside  store ;  but  although  we  were  both  nearly  wearied  out  I 
kept  her  afloat,  and  he  rowed  until  we  struck  the  Virginia  shore. 

We  had  landed  many  miles  below  our  objective  point,  just  under 
the  high  bluff  owned  by  Dr.  Abram  Barnes  Hove,  and  called 
"Waterloo."  Our  position,  however,  was  not  exactly  determined 
until  the  next  day ;  and  in  order  to  discover  one  of  the  passes  up  the 
bluff  we  hid  the  boat,  and  agreeing  upon  signals,  each  took  the 
opposite  direction  and  explored  the  shore.  Finding  nothing  satisfac- 
tory, we  attempted  to  go  down  the  shore  ;  but  the  Government  vessel 
that  was  stationed  there  had  fired  shells  into  the  bluff,  which  exploding 
would  tumble  down  large  masses  of  soil  and  the  trees  that  had  grown 
upon  the  top,  to  the  amusement  of  the  men,  and  our  way  was  every- 
where blocked  up  by  these  trees.  We  found  it  a  difficult  thing  to 
travel  through  tree-tops  mixed  up  with  briars  in  the  darkness  of  a 
cloudy  night.  Indeed  it  was  too  difficult,  and  after  a  mile  or  more 
of  such  travel  we  determined  to  try  and  scale  the  bluff.  When  I  had 
gotten  about  eighty  feet  up  I  notified  my  fellow-traveller  to  hold  on, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  higher  ;  and  he  replied  that  it  would 
be  certain  death  to  attemjDt  to  descend.  So  he  persisted  in  coming 
on,  and  in  doing  so  he  caused  a  land-slide  that  left  us  no  alternative 
but  to  advance.  When  we  found  ourselves  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  top  I  succeeded  in  raising  him  until  he  grasped  a  root  and  so 
pulled  himself  up,  and  then  I  directed  him  to  lie  down  with  his  feet 
hanging  over  the  cliff  and  hold  fast  to  tufts  of  grass,  while  I  used 
him  as  he  had  used  the  root. 

We  now  directed  our  steps  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Mercer 
.Tennant,  and  in  the  morning  advanced  towards  Richmond.  Finding 
a  courier  01  route  to  Richmond,  I  gave  him  the  following  note  : — '■ 

To  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  arrived  from  the  North,  and  shall  remain  at  Cedar 
Grove  until  I  get  over  my  fatigue. 

Truly  yours,  &c., 

By  the  next  train  a  courier  brought  me  the  following  reply : — 

Dear  Sir : —  I  wish  to  see  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

R.  E.  Lee. 

In  a  subsequent  conversation  with  Gen.  Fitz  Lee,  I  learned  that 
Gen.  Lee  seldom  if  ever  gave  orders  (except  by  his  Adjutant)  in  any 
other  way  than  the  simple  expression  of  an  opinion  or  wish,  as  if  he 
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assumed  that  no  officer  was  worthy  of  personal  communication  with 
his  General  who  would  not  regard  his  opinions  and  wishes  as  law. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended  service  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Scott.  Mr.  S.  being 
absent  on  duty,  the  preacher  took  for  his  text,  "  At  what  time  soever 
I  pronounce  to  pluck  up  or  to  destroy  a  nation,  if  that  nation  repent, 
...  go  tell  this  nation,  'Behold,  it  is  I  that  frame  evil  against  you.'  " 
He  sketched  the  plots  and  counterplots  of  extreme  parties,  and  the 
abuse  they  made  of  the  people's  money  and  armies ;  and  how  they 
discharged  Generals  because  they  could  not  do  impossible  things,  and 
urged  the  only  possible  solution  of  difficulties  —  repentance.  He 
moreover  predicted  that  any  other  solution  would  only  involve  us  all 
in  worse  evils  that  must  sooner  or  later  bring  us  back,  after  much 
loss  and  travel,  to  the  same  gate,  repentance.  When  some  gentlemen 
expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  preacher,  it 
was  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  sermon  had  been  preached 
after  the  war  began,  at  Boston,  also  to  a  very  loyal  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  the  North,  and  in  each  case  had  elicited  from  clergy 
and  people  the  same  approval. 


IV. 

As  the  authorities  regarded  me  as  not  being  at  all  dangerous,  but  a 
truthful,  outspoken  person,  of  no  political  consideration  whatever,  I 
was  seldom  molested  for  a  pass ;  and  it  so  happened  that  I  had 
travelled  directly  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Federal  lines 
without  one,  and  I  now  travelled  to  Richmond  and  into  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  unchallenged.  On  one  occasion  I  had  to  spend  the 
night  with  that  prince  of  strategists,  Gen.  Joseph  Johnson,  and  made 
a  similar  remark  to  him  of  my  experience  of  passes,  when  he  replied, 
"  You,  sir,  may  have  done  so  ;  but  had  you  been  a  spy,  your  very 
temerity  would  have  betrayed  you,  and  yourself  producing  that  which 
you  feared,  you  would  have  been  suspended  to  the  next  tree."  A  lady, 
seeing  me  in  danger,  as  she  thought,  once  placed  a  pass  in  my  hand 
as  I  entered  a  public  conveyance,  saying  "  Erase  the  s."  I  found  it 
authorised  Mrs.  M.  to  pass  where  I  was  going:  she  meant  that  I 
should  make  it  Mr.  M.  I  laughed  at  the  officer  when  he  looked  at  it 
and  said  "  All  right."  A  cunning  spy  could  thus  get  himself  endorsed 
by  the  Government  officials,  and  it  was  usual  to  do  so  ;  indeed  there 
were  lawyers  both  North  and  South  who  are  reputed  to  have  made  it 
a  business  to  procure  passes  for  those  who  employed  them,  some  of 
whom  were  Jews  trading  between  the  belligerents,  and  others  were 
spies. 

The  detective  system  also  cost  more  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  it  was  worth.  I  will  first  show  its  worthlessness  in  many  cases, 
and  then  its  cost.  The  detectives  in  Canada  fixed  upon  the  most 
harmless  and  inoffensive  person  in  Canada,  Mr.  C.  F.  L.,  a  man 
remarkable  for  two  rare  qualities,  sincere  piety  and  the  habit  of 
attending  to  his  own  business,  as  the  head  man  among  all  the  Con- 
federate agents  there ;  and  when  I  asked  why  they  made  such  a 
34 
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mistake,  and  spent  so  much  time  and  money  in  watching  him,  the 
reply  was,  "  Because  he  is  so  reticent,  and  has  the  profound  respect  of 
all  the  others."  Again,  a  spy  offered  his  services  to  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  for  a  large  consideration  to  betray  the  Confederates 
in  Canada  and  make  known  their  plots  ;  but  in  five  minutes  after  the 
receipt  of  his  letter  in  New  York,  a  copy  of  it  was  ai  route  for  Canada, 
which  caused  him  to  be  watched. 

Gen.  Lee  made  this  system  of  espionage  very  expensive  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  by  using  these  very  men  to  deceive  their  employers, 
save  Richmond,  and  ruin  Gen.  McClellan.  It  was  at  midnight,  and 
all  was  asleep  in  Richmond  save  the  hundreds  of  sable  watchers  who 
sought  to  get  rewards  from  Mrs.  Van  Lew,  or  other  friends  of  the 
Federal  authorities  who  openly  or  secretly  sought  the  destruction  of 
the  Confederate  Government ;  and  these  might  have  been  seen 
stealthily  watching  the  hurried  passage  of  a  division  through  the 
city,  and  their  embarkation  upon  the  trains  of  the  railroad  for 
Lynchburg.  Couriers  (underground)  were  posted  to  such  points  as 
communicated  with  Washington,  where  all  was  excitem.ent,  until  it 
was  found  by  reports  of  signal  corps  and  other  spies  that  Gen. 
Whiting  had  gone  to  join  Stonewall  Jackson  upon  some  secret 
expedition,  and  that  Gen.  Lee  had  not  only  started  him  at  midnight, 
but  taken  every  precaution  to  avoid  the  destination  of  the  expedition 
being  known  at  Washington,  even  to  the  keeping  Whiting  himself 
ignorant  thereof.  They  little  thought  that  Gen.  Lee  was  using  their 
own  spies  to  deceive  them,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  spend  all  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  expensive  transfer  of  a  division 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  territor}^,  if  thereby  he  could  save  the  lives 
of  one  battalion  of  men.  Until  Whiting  had  joined  Jackson  at 
Meachum's  river  and  the  whole  army  had  marched  past  Gordonsville, 
the  general  officers  in  that  army  were  themselves  kept  in  ignorance  of 
their  destination.  In  vain  did  McClellan  beg  for  that  part  of  his 
army  that  was  at  Washington  under  McDowell.  President  Lincoln 
had  positive  evidence  that  Jackson  was  reinforced  and  marching  on 
Washington,  and  McClellan  was  doomed  to  see  his  army  overwhelmed 
in  detail,  his  connections  cut  off,  the  spirit  of  his  men  broken,  and 
himself  ruined  by  a  Government  that  Gen.  Lee  had  frightened  by  the 
judicious  use  of  their  own  spies.  The  cost  of  that  masterly  strategy 
was  trifling  to  Mr.  Davis ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  foot  up  bills  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  millions. 

As  a  specimen  of  Gen.  Johnston's  able  strategy,  he  caused  large 
floats  to  be  made  and  anchored  at  Yorktown  three  days  before  he  left 
there.  These  floats  were  to  serve  as  beacons  to  burn  pine-knots  on 
during  an  attempt  that  he  knew  would  be  made  by  the  fleet  to  pass 
his  batteries  there  at  night  had  he  remained  longer ;  for  he  had  sent 
to  New  York  and  ascertained  not  only  when  the  Monitors  were  due 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  but  also  every  other  fact  that  could  be  elicited. 
His  agents  are  reported  even  to  have  been  on  board  and  examined 
their  armaments.  If  these  vessels  passed  the  forts  at  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  Point,  they  not  only  cut  off  his  supplies  that  came  by  the 
river  from  West  Point,  but  endangered  his  retreat,  inasmuch  as  the 
road  up  the  peninsula  passed  near  the  York  river  at  a  place  called 
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Burhamsville,  some  twenty  miles  above  Yorktown.  Foreseeing  all 
this,  Johnston  prepared  for  a  retreat  two  weeks  before  it  was  made, 
and  his  arrangements  were  made  even  to  the  smallest  details ;  for 
instance,  a  carpenter  at  Yorktown  was  employed  on  what  he  thought 
to  be  a  well-windlass,  ten  days  before  the  retreat  —  the  thing  not  being 
for  a  well,  but  to  fix  upon  a  cart  in  order  to  wind  telegraph  wires 
which  would  be  wanted  for  future  use.  Up  to  the  day  of  departure 
from  Yorktown  the  work  on  the  fortifications  went  on  wherever  the 
Federal  army  or  fleet  could  see  it;  and  it  was  only  a  day  or  two 
before  that  several  hundred  bags  of  sand  were  placed  in  position,  as 
if  to  protect  the  works  at  Gloucester  Point  against  the  fire  of  the 
iron-clads.  If  spies  happened  to  be  around  him,  Johnston  allowed 
them  such  facilities  of  communication  as  would  enable  them  to  report 
the  movement  of  large  siege-guns  to  Yorktown,  and  other  things  that 
indicated  a  determined  resistance.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  last 
battalion  had  left  Yorktown  on  Saturday  night,  and  all  night  long 
they  travelled  a  new  road  that  had  been  made  and  poled  for  them, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  already  almost  impassable  county  roads 
which  they  left  for  McClellan's  hosts  to  look  at  but  not  to  travel,  for 
new  ways  had  to  be  made  through  the  fields.  On  Sunday  morning  as 
the  first  detail  of  McClellan's  army  advanced  towards  the  vacated 
trenches  around  Yorktown,  a  cavalry  officer  *  over  at  Gloucester 
Point  fired  the  last  gun  at  them,  spiked  it,  and  followed  the  division 
that  passed  up  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Johnston's  whole  force  was 
thirty-seven  thousand ^men,  and  he  had  about  thirty  thousand  of  them 
in  the  field.  McClellan's  army  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand,  and  he  had  about  the  same  proportion  in  the  field.  But 
McClellan  had  also  a  well-equipped  navy  on  each  flank  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  finest  artillery  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  McClellan  was 
an  able  General,  and  he  made  the  roads  that  all  the  others  travelled ; 
but  neither  his  officers  nor  men  had  learned  the  wisdom  of  Gen.  Grant 
as  stated  in  his  reference  to  the  Kilkenny  cats. 

On  my  arrival  at  Richmond  I  at  once  called  on  Mr.  Davis  and 
stated  my  desire  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  prisoners  at  Anderson- 
ville.  The  President  replied  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  either 
their  detention  or  wants  ;  that  he  had  been  anxious  for  an  exchange, 
but  the  Federal  authorities  had  adopted  a  policy  which  enforced  him 
to  keep  and  feed  these  prisoners ;  that  he  had  directed  rations  to  be 
served  out  to  them  as  to  the  army ;  that  they  had  this  advantage  over 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  that  they  could  often  buy  provisions  that  were 
not'  accessible  to  the  army ;  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners  were  at  all  inferior  to  those  employed  by  the 
Federal  authorities  in  the  same  service,  and  they  were  far  superior 
to  the  men  usually  employed  in  former  wars  for  such  duty ;  that  I 
could  go  to  Andersonville,  but  in  his  opinion  I  would  do  better  to 
return  to  Washington  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  urge  forward  a 
measure  that  he  (Mr.  Davis)  had  proposed,  "that  each  Government 
should  feed,  clothe,  and  doctor  its  own  prisoners  on  a  plan  that 
would  be  altogether  advantageous  to  the  Northern  Government." 

On  the  next  day,  being  provided  with  an  ambulance  through  the 

*  Major  Yeatman,  of  Baltimore,  or  Captain  Taliaferro,  of  Gloucester. 
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courtes}^  of  that  brave  and  efficient  General,  Fitz  Lee,  who  was 
lying  wounded  in  Richmond,  I  rode  out  to  Chafin's  farm  and  spent 
several  hours  with  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  When  dinner  was  announced  I 
rose  to  go,  but  he  insisted  on  my  dining  with  him.  I  replied  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  partake  of  food  that  must  be  wanted  by  others  while 
I  could  be  provided  for  in  the  city.  He  said  that  they  had  that  day 
a  pair  of  fowls  and  some  bread  sent  them  by  friends,  and  I  must  stay 
and  share  them.  I  yielded  of  course,  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  reunion 
with  the  gentlemen  of  his  staff. 

When  I  returned  to  the  city  I  at  once  determined  to  give  up  my 
proposed  visit  and  sojourn  at  Andersonville ;  and  this  course  was  the 
more  readily  taken  because  of  my  being  associated  with  a  kind  of 
second  self,  who  had  plans  to  carry  out  in  which  he  needed  my  poor 
services  not  only  as  adviser,  but  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  restrainer  " — 
for  although  in  time  of  war  men  are  apt  to  allow  no  restraint,  yet  I 
might  effect  something  in  that  way  if  in  his  confidence.  He  repre- 
sented that  our  objects  were  similar,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  only  way  to  benefit  the  prisoners  was  to  set  them  loose  in  an 
organised  body  under  the  hand  of  a  brave  and  tried  General  who 
could  mount  and  arm  them  ;  and  having  a  body  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  mounted  men,  he  could  not  only  take  them  where  he  wished, 
but  do  what  mischief  he  pleased.  "  All  former  schemes  have  failed," 
said  he,  "because  there  were  too  many  parties  to  the  secret.  I  wish 
you  therefore  to  arrange  matters,  and  I  will  keep  in  the  background  ; 
nay,  I  want  you  to  lead  the  President  himself  to  think  that  the  plan 
is  for  some  other  object."  Before  this  understanding  was  had  I  stipu- 
lated that  my  own  plans  and  work  of  humanity  should  take  prece- 
dence, and  then  in  case  they  failed  I  would  \vithdraw  any  opposition  to 
his  mode  of  relief  To  this  day  Mr.  Davis  no  doubt  thinks  that  quite 
another  plan  was  to  have  been  pursued ;  but  that  it  was  best  to 
circulate  maps  of  another  route  than  the  one  he  designed  taking  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  having  secretly  conferred  with  a  distin- 
guished and  brave  man  whom  he  wished  to  take  with  him,  it  was 
afterward  ascertained  that  he  had  been  induced  in  order  to  get  his 
wife's  consent  to  impart  the  matter  to  her,  and  she  too  is  under  the 
impression  that  she  had  the  true  story  which  she  sent  to  the  North. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  men  should  have  not  suspected  the 
existence  of  some  more  competent  party  than  myself  when  they 
found  a  Brigadier,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  Major,  and  some  picked 
men  had  started  for  the  North  on  an  expedition  that  could  have  been 
executed  by  lesser  men  had  it  been  the  real  object  and  I  their  leader. 
Gen.  Fitz  Lee  will  pardon  the  little  deception  practised  upon  him, 
seeing  it  was  the  business  of  others. 

The  last  night  I  spent  in  Richmond  was  at  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Dr.  H.,  where  I  remember  being  roused  up  at  midnight  and  finding 

Lord  C.  (the  gentlemanly  aide  of  Gen. )  standing  by  me  with  a 

message.  As  I  left  in  an  early  train  in  tlie  direction  of  Washington, 
my  thoughts  did  not  run  on  the  dangers  now  about  being  encountered 
by  an  attempted  return,  and  the  espionage  which  would  be  the  more 
watchful  from  the  seeming  importance  given  by  an  order  sent  to  the 
signal-corps  boats  to  allow  me  to  pass  free,  and  also  to  pass  others  by 
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my  order ;  no,  I  could  not  get  my  mind  fixed  on  such  things,  but 

found  it  reverting  to  the  fact  that  when  I  bade  Gen. farewell   I 

left  him  in  tears.  It  must  have  been  evident  then  to  him  —  and  he 
knew  everything  —  that  the  Confederacy  was  at  the  last  extremity  :  the 
tears  were  for  his  people.  It  was  manly  in  him  to  weep  ;  it  was  the 
act  of  a  great  and  generous  heart. 

Before  the  train  had  reached  Ashland,  a  man  of  singular  dress  and 
appearance  came  to  the  front  of  the  car  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
person  present  acquainted  with  Hiram  Abiff.  For  a  while  I  took  no 
notice  of  him,  but  when  he  slowly  passed  through  the  car  saying  to 
one  and  another,  "  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  in  search  of  another  person," 
I  observed  to  him  as  he  passed  that  I  knew  the  party  he  alluded  to, 
and  he  at  once  replied,  "  You  are  the  man  I  want,"  and  motioned  me 
to  follow  him.  When  we  reached  the  platform  he  placed  a  letter  in 
my  hands,  then  pulled  the  bell-rope  and  disappeared  through  the 
other  car.  Before  the  conductor  could  start  the  engine  again  the 
man  had  been  able  to  jump  off,  and  it  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  Jew.  Upon  opening  the  letter  I  found 
these  words  :  "  Beware  that  you  cross  not  the  river  ;  you  are  watched. 
Destroy  this  letter.     H.  Abiff." 

The  reader  will  now  be  taken  back  again  to  Richmond,  and  he 
must  hold  other  parties  responsible  for  things  that  I  did  not  witness. 
While  I  was  conversing  with  Lord  C,  three  persons  were  in  secret 
consultation  near  at  hand,  and  I  was  their  subject. 

"  Why  are  you  so  unwiUing  to  have  him  arrested  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  give  you  all  my  reasons ;  but  it  is  enough  that  he  is  not 
a  politician  nor  a  meddler  in  other  men's  affairs.  He  was  known  to 
have  spent  money  and  untiring  effort  upon  the  Libby  prisoners.  It 
is  said  that  all  the  relief  that  came  from  the  North  to  the  prisoners 
was  started  by  him.  He  used  to  go  on  the  battle-fields  and  seek  out 
the  Federal  wounded  when  they  hV-\  none  to  help  them,  and  he  tore 

up  his  last  linen  to  bind  up  poor  Charlie's  wound  ;  and  I'll  be if 

I  will  be  a  party  to  his  arrest." 

"  But  he  is  not  on  our  side,  and  his  very  humanity  in  these  things 
makes  him  more  dangerous.  I  tell  you  these  conscientious  men  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  Rebels." 

Just  at  this  juncture  there  was  a  signal  from  the  street,  and  the 
party  that  last  spoke  went  down  to  the  back-door  and  met  a  negro 
who  whispered  a  few  words  and  disappeared.  Upon  the  return  of 
this  party  he  advised  his  associates  that  Lord  C.  had  just  been  to  see 
me  and  that  I  was  to  leave  in  the  morning.  It  was  then  determined 
that  an  order  should  be  given  to  their  confederate  in  the  signal  corps 
to  watch  me  and  to  place  me  under  surveillance  when  I  reached 
Maryland,  and  advise  Mr.  Stanton  of  the  facts ;  but  my  unknown 
friend  demurred  and  left  the  house,  saying  that  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  the  business.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  one  that 
caused  me  to  be  warned,  for  towards  morning  Mr.  AbifF  was  roused 
from  his  bed  and  requested  to  write  the  note  that  was  handed  me 
and  have  it  delivered  in  the  cars. 

For  a  while  the  incident  made  me  undecided  as  to  my  course,  and 
subsequently  when  in  conversation  with  my  friend  Dr.  S.  other  things 
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came  to  my  knowledge,  I  was  half  inclined  to  take  some  other  route. 
But  I  finally  posted  a  note  to  Mr.  Davis  to  the  effect  that,  like  Hamlet, 
he  might  find  a  listener  behind  the  arras ;  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
when  a  man  felt  himself  about  to  begin  a  journey  in  which  he  could 
say  "  My  trust  is  in  God,"  he  could  arise,  follow  his  leader,  and  fear 
no  evil.  I  made  my  arrangements  with  the  signal  corps,  which  had 
two  boats,  one  in  Westmoreland  and  the  other  in  King  George,  the 
latter  landing  near  "  Allen's  Fresh,"  Charles  county,  Maryland  ;  and 
they  were  expecting  to  take  me  over.  But  while  I  determined  to  go 
over,  I  thought  best  to  trust  no  one  but  Providence  and  myself;  and 
as  I  found  a  clergyman  who  wished  to  go  to  Baltimore,  and  as  I 
heard  of  a  half-wrecked  boat  that  had  drifted  ashore  a  few  miles 
beiow,  I  bought  the  boat  of  the  boy  who  had  discovered  it  for  $50, 
bought  also  a  pair  of  old  oars,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  and  myself  went 
at  night  and  conveyed  the  boat  (taking  it  from  under  the  eyes  and 
guns  of  the  U.  S.  Light-boat)  along  the  safe  shallows  of  the  river  up 
to  Choptank  Creek,  where  we  hid  it  among  the  high  grass,  and  on 
the  morrow  we  put  it  in  as  good  condition  as  our  tools,  time,  and 
materials  allowed.  There  was,  however,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  :  Rev. 
Mr.  B.  had  a  lady  under  his  charge,  and  as  if  that  were  not  what  the 
lawyers  call  "  a  flat  bar,"  she  had  a  trunk  ! 

It  seemed  to  me  a  long  way  through  the  devious  windings  of 
Choptank  out  into  the  river,  and  then  up  the  shore  to  Cedar  Grove, 
where  we  at  last  arrived.  After  a  hearty  supper  we  put  the  luggage 
into  the  boat,  and  then  standing  in  the  mid_st  of  our  friends  who  had 
come  to  see  us  off,  we  committed  ourseh^es  to  the  providential  care  of 
Him  whose  eye  ever  waketh  to  guard  all  that  fear  Him.  The  moon 
had  not  gone  down,  but  we  trusted  that  it  would  remain  cloudy  long 
enough  for  us  to  reach  the  other  shore.  Our  lady  passenger  proved 
herself  to  be  a  brave  and  prudent  woman  ;  she  soon  learned  from  my 
directions  how  to  guide  the  boat/aYith  a  paddle  that  I  had  prepared ; 
she  kept  the  boat  free  from  water  by  frequent  baling;  her  excellent 
eyesight  enabled  her  to  watch  the  river  for  the  patrol-boats,  and  it 
was  great  encouragement  to  see  a  woman  quiet  and  self-possessed  in 
the  midst  of  such  unusual  danger.  When  we  reached  the  Maryland 
shore  at  the  exact  point  that  was  aimed  at  without  meeting  a  vessel  of 
any  kind,  I  thought  we  should  not  risk  the  danger  of  a  longer  journey 
on  the  water,  and  we  landed ;  but  when  we  came  to  consider  the 
trunk  and  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  it  there,  it  was  thought  best 
to  reembark  and  take  the  risk  of  rowipg  along  the  shore  to  Blossom 
Point,  where  we  again  landed.  But  scarcely  had  our  luggage  been 
placed  on  the  shore  ere  two  dogs  of  great  power  of  lungs  set  upon 
us  so  savagely  that  I  perceived  that  the  gunboat  would  know  that 
some  one  was  landing,  and  send  as  they  had  done  before  to  arrest 
them.  I  therefore  hurried  our  things  back  into  the  boat,  and  re- 
embarking  we  kept  as  much  in  the  dark  shore-line  as  possible,  and 
sought  the  safer  waters  of  King's  Creek.  Hardly  had  we  rounded  a 
point  of  the  shore-line  ere  the  furious  bark  of  the  dogs  told  of  the 
landing  of  the  patrol-men  in  search  of  us  and  how  narrowly  we  had 
escaped  them. 

It  was  after  midnight,  and  we  had  rowed  ten  miles ;  we  had  our 
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boat  hauled  up,  the  trunk  hidden  under  bushes,  and  having  laden 
ourselves  with  the  remaining  luggage,  we  wandered  amid  the  marshes 
that  seemed  to  surround  us  with  perplexing  barriers,  seeking  access 
to  a  house  that  I  had  never  seen,  but  which  I  knew  from  directions 
given  must  be  near  us.  At  last  our  reverend  friend  gave  out  and 
proposed  to  lie  down  and  wait  for  daylight.  The  lady  gave  her  ready 
assent  to  anything  that  promised  rest ;  but  I  feared  a  rain  before  day, 
and  insisted  upon  another  attempt.  This  proving  unproductive  of 
results,  I  left  my  friends  in  charge  of  the  luggage,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  sight  of  a  building  which  proved  to  be  the  barn.  When  we 
reached  the  house  I  advised  my  friends  that  there  was  a  dog  kept 
there  that  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  ferocious  in  the  county  ;  so 
we  divided,  and  one  stood  guard  to  protect  the  lady  while  the  other 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  G.  informed  us  that  this  was  the  first  time 
his  dog  had  ever  taken  a  fancy  to  sleep  in  the  stable,  otherwise  we 
should  have  had  trouble  with  him.  Having  engaged  an  ox-cart  to 
convey  the  lady  and  luggage  twelve  miles  to  Port  Tobacco,  and 
given  them  directions  to  leave  their  things  at  the  public-house  but  go 
themselves  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs. whom  I  knew  to  be  a  hospit- 
able lady,  I  also  arranged  about  the  stage.  I  waited  until  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  started  on  foot  in  a  pitiless  rain  to  walk  to  the 
residence  of  a  friend  beyond  Port  Tobacco,  where  I  could  take  the 
stage  without  seeming  to  be  of  the  party.  Towards  ten  o'clock  I 
became  hungry  and  wearied  to  such  a  degree  that  I  determined  to 
risk  the  chances  of  discovery  and  ask  for  breakfast  at  the  first  house 
I  saw.  As  I  reached  the  gate  I  was  confronted  by  a  gentleman  on 
horseback  who  said  that  he  was  going  to  Port  Tobacco,  but  that  his 
wife  would  give  me  something  to  eat.  I  told  him  that  I  had  left  my 
conveyance  to  bring  on  my  luggage  and  walked  ahead.  "  What  kind 
of  conveyance  was  it. -"  "  I  replied,  "  A  one-horse  conveyance,  sir  ; " 
(for  I  did  not  know  it  was  an  ox-cart  until  afterwards).  He  was 
polite  enough  to  ask  no  more  questions,  and  also  to  return  with  me  to 
the  house,  where  we  talked  on  various  subjects  until  asked  out  to 
breakfast.  Although  we  found  that  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
same  people,  I  thought  it  best  that  he  should  not  know  my  name,  lest 
he  might  be  seriously  annoyed  for  having  entertained  one  coming 
by  that  route  from  Richmond,  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
ask  what  he  rightly  judged  was  withheld  for  cause.  So  after  a  pleasant 
hour  in  a  family  that  cannot  be  more  highly  praised  than  by  saying 
that  they  were  like  other  old  families  in  that  district  of  Maryland,  we 
started  towards  Port  Tobacco.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  he  stopped  his  horse  in  front  of  me  and  asked  if  I  cared  to 
meet  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  who  came  down  that  road  at  that  hour  almost 
every  day.  I  replied  that  I  would  rather  avoid  them.  He  then 
pointed  me  to  another  road,  and  advised  me  that  I  could  safely  call 
on  Judge  B.  who  would  direct  me  further.  Judge  B.  insisted  on  my 
remaining  to  dinner,  and  promised  after  dinner  to  walk  a  part  of  the 
way  with  me.  A  New-England  contractor  dined  with  us,  and  I 
thought  he  would  have  been  much  edified  if  he  knew  that  the  person 
he  was  talking  with  was  just  from  the  city  of  Richmond. 

In  the  morning  I  entered  the  stage  as  if  I  did  not  know  parties  in 
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it,  and  asked  if  any  of  the  passengers  had  seen  a  black  satchel  put 
on  at  Port  Tobacco.  My  friends  replied  in  the  same  manner ;  and  I 
settled  down  in  the  corner  of  the  stage,  to  all  appearance  asleep,  but 
watching  every  act  and  word  of  the  company.  It  was  said  that  the 
drivers  were  in  the  pay  of  the  department  at  Washington,  but  I  con- 
cluded that  one  of  our  passengers  was  a  special  detective,  and  would 
probably  postpone  any  arrest  until  he  tracked  us  to  some  rendezvous 
in  Baltimore,  and  thus  involve  our  friends  in  mischance.  By  this 
proceeding  these  men  were  able  to  extort  black-mail  from  innocent 
victims,  who  to  avoid  arrest  and  trial  would  pay  well.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  outwit  this  detective,  and  the  plan  was  arranged 
while  they  were  at  dinner.  I  gave  a  signal  to  our  clerical  friend,  who 
followed  me  to  the  stable,  where  I  placed  money  in  his  hands,  and 
directed  him  on  our  arrival  at  Washington  to  buy  tickets  to  Baltimore 
first  and  then  buy  me  one  to  New  York,  and  not  to  speak  to  me  but 
to  give  the  tickets  and  change  to  the  lady,  and  keep  himself  out  of 
the  ladies'  room  until  I  was  gone,  for  I  saw  that  the  detective  was 
paying  all  his  attentions  to  him.  When  the  guard  of  the  bridge  came 
to  examine  the  passengers,  seeing  a  Government  detective  in  charge 
he  said  "  All  right,  go  ahead !  "  and  thus  this  man  was  of  great  use 
in  our  escape  frofn  examination. 

Arrived  at  the  railroad  station  in  Washington,  I  left  my  luggage  in 
the  sitting-room  under  the  eye  of  our  lady  friend,  and  walked  out  to 
get  some  refreshments.  Upon  my  return  I  found  that  my  train  would 
leave  an  hour  before  the  Baltimore  train,  and  I  was  soon  quietly 
stowed  away  in  the  berth  of  a  sleeping-car  while  our  detective  was 
watching  the  other  parties.  There  came  to  me  indistinct  impressions 
of  transit  through  three  cities,  and  then  I  was  roused  by  the  con- 
ductor's announcement  of  New  York.  I  had  had  a  two  hundred  and 
forty  mile  sleep.  The  Hudson  river  train  for  Suspension  Bridge  was 
just  about  starting,  and  I  had  only  one  chance  of  reaching  it  in  time  : 
that  chance  was  made  by  the  promise  of  an  additional  fee  to  the 
hackman  should  he  get  me  in  the  train,  which  he  did,  although  it  was 
in  motion  when  I  reached  it. 

"The  Doctor." 


THE  BRIDGE  OF   MOTES. 


*"•  y  AM  half  a  pagan  in  matter  of  churches  ; 
X   And  when  to  worship  my  heart  I  can  bring, 
I  choose  to  linger  where  the  shy  bird  perches, 
And  watch  him  swinsfin^  and  hear  him  sing. 
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What  though  his  flights  too  carelessly  veer 
From  the  plodding  course  of  an  orthodox  wing? 
No  matter  for  that  if  their  simple  glad  cheer 
Can  gild  with  contentment  life's  volume  of  lere. 

"Go  find  me  a  parson  so  gifted  in  teaching 
The  word  that  recovers  the  jaded  sick  soul ; 
A  voice  that  mellows  the  lustiest  preaching, 
Like  the  hermit  thrush',  whose  tones  — as  I  stroll 
Deep  into  woods  where  the  tall  straight  trees 
Reach  at  the  white  fleecy  clouds  that  roll 
Athwart  the  blue  vistas  —  transcend  the  glad  breeze 
In  tickling  the  leaves  into  ecstasies  !  " 

Such  fancies  I  chewed  on  as  late  I  went  grumbling 
One  Sunday,  hereby  to  our  chapel  of  stone  — 
Our  gray  old  chapel  you  get  to  by  stumbling 
Over  many  a  grave  and  worn  grave-stone. 
The  twittering  swallows  have  many  a  nest 
Under  its  eaves  ;   and  many  a  drone, 
Poised  by  the  door  in  his  red  gold  vest. 
Hums  with  invisible  wings  at  rest. 

The  stained-glass  windows  look  dim  and  rusty, 
And  from  the  arches  trail  cobwebs  down ; 
The  moth-eaten  cushions  are  faded  and  dusty; 
The  sexton's  quinsy  makes  the  minister  frown 
As  he  soberly,  clambers  the  pulpit  stairs, 
In  his  creaking  boots  and  his  long  white  gown, 
The  dim  light  steeping  his  forehead  in  cares. 
And  the  organ  bewailing  its  need  of  repairs. 

In  the  southern  window  a  pane  was  broken. 

And  there  stole  glimpses  of  daylight  through. 

And  shamed  the  chapel  with  the  keen,  half-spoken, 

Sweet  artless  censure  of  its  review 

Of  that  painted  light,  and  the  shallow  lie 

Of  its  spurious,  varnished,  tawdry  hue. 

That  feigned  young  lips  to  be  hollow  and  sly. 

And  old  brows  puckered  with  niggardry ; 

While  Form  grew  squalid  and  Grace  distempered. 
And  Love  waxed  fretful  and  wizened  and  old; 
And  men  were  pedants,  and  the  women  simpered, 
And  the  organ  wheezed  with  its  asthma  and  cold  ; 
And  the  parson  buzzed  like  a  king  of  the  drones 
That  buzzed  by  the  door;    and  his  poor  dull  fold 
Listlessly  echoed  his  monotones. 
Till  the  dreariness  of  it  ached  in  my  bones  ! 
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And  the  languid  lessons  and  palsied  psalter 

Forced  me  to  think  of  the  groping  despair 

Of  a  stolid  priest  at  his  fetish's  altar, 

Offering  fuliginous  incense  for  prayer ; 

And  I  thought  of  my  thrush  in  the  green-jerkined  wood, 

When  the  year  is  with  June  and  gardens  are  fair ; — 

Oh  voice  of  my  thrush,  it  were  wholesome  and  good 

Could  you  carol  one  glee  in  this  solitude ! 

Then  the  sun,  south-going,  shot  in  a  bright  token  ; 

A  long  keen  arrow  of  amber  and  gold 

Leaped  sheer  through  where  the  window  was  broken, 

Quivered  and  flashed  to  the  pavement  old, — 

A  crescent  bridgeway,  arched  to  the  sky ; 

And  over  it  troops  of  winged  ones  strolled. 

And  dazzled  the  chapel,  and  ear  and  eye, 

With  opaline  flushes  and  harmony. 

Then  swift  to  the  bridge  in  fancy  I  mounted, 
And  worlds  discovered  where  all  was  fair, 
Troopings  of  joys  too  full  to  be  counted. 
And  loving-kindness  everywhere. 
And  the  dim  poor  chapel  a  temple  grew  ; 
Its  altars  were  smoking  with  incense  rare. 
And  deep  and  grand  as  the  sky's  own  blue 
Were  the  full  strong  chords  of  the  organ  true. 

In  those  full  strong  chords  the  choir  united. 
Singing  of  peace,  of  joy  and  of  praise ; 
Intoning  benignly,  as  the  priest  recited, 
Antiphonal  chimes  to  his  mellow  phrase  ; 
Then  followed  his  pastoral,  mild  and  wise, 
And  searched  sad  hearts  in  their  devious  ways. 
Waking  their  dumb  chilled  sympathies, 
Loosing  in  tears  the  dry  yearning  eyes. 

Yet  never  a  change  in  the  cobwebbed  chapel. 
In  the  ill-yoked  choir  and  the  old  droning  priest ; 
The  lumbering  organ's  stridulous  thrapple 
And  senile  shrill  piping  had  never  ceased ; — 
Not  it  but  we  who  had  changed  our  notes, 
And  turned  from  mourning  to  a  wedding-feast : 
Beguiled,  transfused  with  the  glory  that  floats 
Through  the  golden  rails  of  the  Bridge  of  Motes. 

Edward  Spencer. 


KIDGLOVEISM. 


I  ONCE  heard  a  midshipman  remark  that  Virgil  was  simply  a 
fool  when  he  undertook  to  describe  a  storm  at  sea.  "  Fltutusqiie 
ad  sidera  tollit,''  indeed  !  What  did  the  old  landlubber  mean  ?  Our 
little  middy  could  understand  "seas  like  mountains  rolling,"  but  that 
old  Boreas  even  in  his  maddest  mood  could  lift  the  waves  to  the  stars 
was  a  manifest  impossibility — all  lyoonshine  and  bosh!  The 
imaginative  bump  was  evidently  wanting  in  the  phrenological  develop- 
ment of  young  Saltwater. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  readers  of  The  Southern  Magazine 
to  impute  to  them  inability  to  perceive  that  in  the  heading  of  this 
essay  it  is  proposed  to  entertain  them  with  something  more  than  a 
treatise  on  digital  appendages.  Radicalism,  if  we  may  judge  by  its 
widely-spreading'  branches  and  vigorous  offshoots,  is  certainly  not  a 
myth  to  frighten  children  withal,  but  a  very  essence  —  a  living  and 
active  principle ;  and  that  Kidgloveism  is  not  less  a  veritable  entity 
will  be  denied  only  by  those  who  have  failed  to  trace  its  manifold 
operations  up  to  their  source.  If  there  is  a  proposition  incontro- 
vertible by  the  keenest  logician,  it  is  this :  that  the  gambler  pursues  a 
very  direct  road  to  poverty  and  disgrace,  and  that  honest  labor  is  the 
only  chartered  highway  to  wealth  and  honorable  position.  It  surely 
follows  that  no  spasmodic  snatching  at  the  skirts  of  fortune  will 
place  the  Southern  States  on  the  upward  path  from  the  dead  level  of 
poverty  to  which  the  scorching  lava  of  New-England  fanaticism  has 
reduced  them.  The  delicately  tinted  gloves  of  ante  beilum  times 
must  be  consigned  to  the  deep  recesses  of  our  grandmothers'  drawers 
if  we  would  do  battle  successfully  with  the  uncompromising  foe 
at  our  doors.  If  I  had  not  an  invincible  aversion  to  slang,  whether 
proverbial  or  colloquial,  I  would  say  —  well,  something  about  "root  " 
and  "  little  pig."  Not  thus  to  descend,  I  do  say  that  necessity  is 
laid  upon  us.  No  Medes  or  Persians  could  enact  a  more  inexorable 
law  than  that  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Southern  people  are  now 
amenable;  and  that  law  is  contained  in  three  words  —  labor  or 
perish.  All  attempts  to  nullify  this  law  will  prove  futile.  The  yoke 
must  be  borne.  To  those  who  bow  their  necks  to  it  with  intelligent 
and  dignified  submission,  its  burthen  will  be  light ;  not  so  to  those 
who  show  themselves  doggedly  recalcitrant. 

May  not  the  spirit  which  actuates  many  of  the  latter  be  aptly 
termed  Kidgloveism  ?  It  is  a  spirit  inviting  to  dreamy  repose  and 
morbid  meditation  ;  it  beckons  backward,  not  forward ;  it  invites  to 
moody  wanderings  in  the  sunlit  valleys  of  a  vanished  prosperity,  and 
shudders  at  the  sterile  plains  to  be  traversed  before  that  prosperity 
can  be  regained.  It  manifests  itself  in  many  young  men  of  the 
present  day  in  diverse  ways.  In  one  it  is  detected  suggesting  bitter 
and  vain  retrospects  and  counselling  obstinate  resistance  to  the  claims 
of  present  duty.     "  I  will  not,"  says  such  a  one,  "  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
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and  a  drawer  of  water."  In  another,  we  find  it  prompting  to  rash 
speculation  and  short  cuts  to  fortune.  Again,  it  appears  blushing 
with  false  shame  when  caught  in  the  performance  of  some  act  which 
in  other  times  would  have  been  discharged  by  "my  body-servant." 
In  a  word,  it  is  dominant  in  all  those  whose  moral  appetite  fastidiously 
craves  the  skeleton  of  past  dainties,  and  loathes  the  wholesome  and 
invigorating  bread  of  present  duty. 

But  I  cannot,  without  palpable  injustice,  assert  that  Kidgloveism  is 
an  epidemic,  although  I  fear  the  sporadic  cases  are  neither  few  nor 
far  between.  Not  a  few  instances  within  my  own  limited  observation 
testify  to  the  fact  that  in  our  Southern  young  men  there  is  a  moral 
constitutional  vigor  abundantly  able  to  cope  with  the  insidious  and 
enervating  spirit.  In  these  instances  no  petulant  complaints  or 
muttered  anathemas  are  heard  ;  the  situation  has  been  accepted,  and 
Kidgloveism  in  all  its  phases  remitted  to  the  lumber-room  of  obsolete 
curiosities.  But  I  desire  to  be  clearly  understood  on  one  point,  and 
it  is  this :  that  although  the  logic  of  that  necessity  which  has  no  law 
has  exploded  much  that  was  but  the  conventional  garb  of  true  refine- 
ment, the  mida  Veritas,  the  essential  spirit,  remains  irrepressible  and 
indestructible. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  in  running  a  tilt  against  the  Knight  of 
the  Kid  Gloves  I  bear  on  my  pennon  that  sublimely  ridiculous  motto, 
"Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity" — not  at  least  as  expounded  by 
Radical  doctors.  Not  even  the  bitter  tonic  of  poverty  the  most  abject 
can  furnish  appetite  for  that  olla  podrida,  that  oleaginous  compound 
where  the  rights  of  man  float  temptingly  on  the  surface  and  the  rights 
of  nations  are  precipitated  hopelessly  to  the  bottom.  Moral  and 
esthetic  development  creates,  so  to  speak,,  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  existence  in  that  atmosphere  is  painful  to  all  those  who  are 
wanting  in  the  needful  acclimatisation.  We  must  therefore,  argue 
Radical  statesmen,  amend  the  laws  of  mind  that  the  masses  may 
breathe  freely  —  rather  a  Procrustean  style  of  legislation,  but  one 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  "  progressive  "  spirit  of  the  age. 

Again.  In  thought,  feeling,  and  manners,  the  man  who  has  success- 
fully striven  to  develop  his  moral  and  intellectual  being  recoils 
intuitively  when  approached  by  a  mental  and  moral  organism  incon- 
gruous with  his  own.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  thus  asserting  the 
existence  of  a  moral  antagonism  between  the  man  of  cultivated  mind 
and  manners  and  the  man  whose  mind  and  manners  are  yet  in  the 
woods,  I  have  failed  to  detect  the  evident  corollary  to  this  proposition. 
By  no  means.  It  is  this :  that  in  a  democracy  there  can  be  no 
vitality,  and  consequently  no  healthy  progression,  unless  an  aristocracy 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  distinctly  acknowledged  as  the 
justly  dominating  power.  Forced  to  this  logical  conclusion  by  that 
appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  the  most  ordinary  intelli- 
gence demands,  I  recognise  also  this  moral  deduction  from  my 
premises :  that  this  "  dominating  power  "  must  be  attractive  and  not 
repellent  —  both  an  exemplar  and  an  active  agent  in  the  body  politic. 
If  it  is  forbidden  to  the  denizens  of  a  higher  sphere  to  descend  by  a 
natural  shrinking  from  that  moral  torture  which  would  ensue,  principle 
and  interest  alike  demand  that  they  open  wide  the  door  for  all  who 
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would  gain  honorable  entrance.  I  would  here  remark  parenthetically 
that  no  reference  is  here  made  to  piebald  humanity.  An  Anglo-Saxon, 
I  address  Anglo-Saxons. 

Having,  as  I  trust,  made  it  manifest  that  both  conscience  and 
reason  forbid  my  advocating  any  abandonment  of  that  moral  and 
intellectual  status  which  is  one  of  man's  inalienable  "  rights,"  I  am 
nevertheless  bold  to  confess  that  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
Kidgloveism  is  cherished  will  be  incurred  the  risk  of  losing  that  status. 

Kidgloveism  is  a  garment  of  so  flimsy  a  texture  that,  gather  it 
around  us  as  we  may,  it  will  but  serve  to  attract  attention  to  the 
collapsed  manliness  and  consumptive  morality  within  its  folds.  To 
change  the  simile :  that  material  prosperity  which  alone  gave  it 
buoyancy  is  gone,  and  to  persist  in  clutching  at  its  shadow  will  but 
hasten  precipitation  to  that  lower  deep  to  which  the  dastardly 
calumniators  of  Southern  chivalry  would  gladly  see  all  that  is  noble, 
ingenuous,  and  manly  in  the  Southern  people  hopelessly  consigned. 

To  conclude.  If  Kidgloveism  is  a  myth,  poverty  is  not,  but  a  very 
present  and  prevailing  evil.  By  the  old  it  must  in  most  instances  be 
borne  with  patient  acquiescence.  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear 
the  yoke  in  his  youth."  That  yoke  is  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
young  men  of  the  South.     What  will  they  do  with  it  ? 

Spectator. 
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"And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song, 
To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise." 

Tennyson. 

ANY  one  who  looks  at  the  map  of  Scotland  between  the  parallels 
57'^  and  58°  north,  and  in  the  meridian  3°  west,  will  find  a 
triangular  division  or  county  called  Banff,  whose  base  is  some  thirty 
or  forty  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith,  while  its  vertex 
south  is  pushed  up  sixty  miles  between  the  gem-bearing  Cairngorm 
and  the  huge  Ben  MacDhui  (loftiest  but  one  of  Scottish  mountains), 
on  the  southern  side  of  which  stands  in  regal  dignity,  with  all  its 
towers  and  turrets,  Balmoral,  the  favorite  palace  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  chief  county  town,  Banff — a  verybeautiful  and  very 
ancient  place,  claiming  charters  as  old  as  Malcolm  Caenmore  — 
stands  by  the  sea-shore  where  the  river  Dovrin  runs  into  Moray  Frith. 
Twenty  miles  inland  is  the  town  of  Keith,  surrounded  by  rich 
pastures  and  corn  (oat)  lands  ;  looked  down  upon  by  its  metropolitan 
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sister  Banff  as  a  very  country  place,  ruled  over  by  a  simple  baron- 
baillie  instead  of  having  a  provost  and  magistrates.  There  are  other 
towns  at  short  distances  from  each  other  in  this  district,  but  the  two 
named  are  particularly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  individual 
some  account  of  whom  is  to  follow.  The  sweet  pastoral  scenery  of 
the  gentle  Dovrin — "river  of  my  dreams" — on  the  eastern  side  of 
this  triangle,  and  the  rapid  and  majestic  Spey  rising  among  the 
mountains  of  Inverness-shire  near  the  solitudes  of  Loch  Laggan  on  the 
western,  with  their  alpine  grandeur,  have  been  much  admired.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county  in  ancient  times  were  Gaelic-speaking, 
as  the  names  of  places  by  the  sea-shore  indicate,  though  now  cor- 
rupted ;  but  this  can  only  at  present  be  said  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
mountains  or  upper  extremity,  and  generally  the  aspect  of  all  things 
material  and  moral  two  hundred  years  ago  was  widely  different  from 
the  present.  One  broad  and  remarkable  difference  was  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Then  towns  (royal  burghs),  and  even 
lairds,  possessed  the  power  of  regality,  the  right  of  pit  and  gallows, 
and  held  courts  with  jurisdiction  over  life  and  death.  This  has  long 
departed ;  and  if  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  execution  or  justijication  of  Macpherson,  it  was  not  before 
time,  for  it  is  said  that  after  the  death  of  this  freebooter  some  evidence 
as  to  his  guilt  was  taken.  Two  centuries  ago  what  little  ploughing 
was  done  was  executed  in  a  very  regal  way,  with  four  and  even  eight 
oxen  to  one  plough,  not  one  of  them  moving  a  foot  without  a  boy 
specially  to  whistle  to  them  and  flourish  his  iron-pointed  goad  over 
their  heads.  One  might  fancy  that  the  man  at  the  plough-tail  was  too 
distant  from  the  "  han'  afore  "  even  to  be  heard  issuing  verbal  direc- 
tions. The  harness  in  many  cases  was  made  of  rushes  or  straw. 
Now,  if  not  a  "  kittle  o'  steam,"  the  terror  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Northern 
farmer,  at  least  a  smart  iron  plough  with  a  single  pair  of  well-harnessed 
horses,  their  tails  decorated  with  red  worsted  tape,  go  quietly  and 
quickly  through  their  work,  without  any  special  whistling,  though  they 
frequently  get  a  song,  such  as  "  Moray  Loons,"  or  "  Buchan  Laddie," 
and  the  lark  above  is  heard  "melodious  and  loud"  instead  of  the 
solitary  wail  of  the  plover.  Then  in  Banffshire  there  was  occasional 
famine  —  hard  years,  when  breadstuff  was  so  scarce  that  the  blood  of 
cattle  dried  into  cakes,  and  other  substances,  had  to  do  duty  for  the 
staff  of  life,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts ;  and  the  county 
could  by  no  means  claim  as  it  does  now  to  be  the  chief  exporting  one 
of  oats  for  the  London  market  and  meal  for  the  north  Highlands. 
The  haughs  on  the  banks  of  the  Dovrin  only  were  then  cultivated  — 
not  as  now  when  thriving  farms  reach  miles  and  miles  with  their 
luxuriant  fields  of  clover,  wheat,  and  turnips,  high  up  the  broad  sunny 
sides  of  the  lesser  mountains,  where  "  the  cock's  shrill  clarion  "  from 
the  comfortable  stone-built  farm-steading  scares  the  eagle  roosting  on 
his  shelf  in  Benrinnes  among  the  black  granite  cliffs  of  Scourinna- 
wall.  There  were  then  neither  potatoes,  turnips,  nor  threshing-mills  — 
the  introducer  of  which  (according  to  Gilbert  Burns)  deserves  to 
have,  among  all  agriculturists,  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory. 
Feudalism  was  then  in  full  blow  —  society  in  its  simplest  form  —  clans 
marching  under  their  chiefs  —  rude  games  and  sports  and  primitive 
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music.  But  what  are  all  these  changes  compared  with  the  changed 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  ?  Christianity,  instead  of  drivelling  super- 
stitution  and  empty  forms ;  industry,  comfort,  and  order,  instead  of 
roving  bands  of  gypsies  and  broken  men  \  education,  mutual  improve- 
ment societies,  and  singing-schools,  scientific  and  agricultural  discus- 
sions, instead  of  brooding  ignorance  ;  manly  freedom,  in  place  of  the 
servile  "Gang  up  (to  be  hanged),  Donald,  an'  please  the  laird;" 
security  of  life  and  property,  cheap  and  quick  justice,  for  self-defence 
and  partial  judgments,  rapine  and  spulzie ;  honorable  marriage,  and 
no  burrow-mail!  Yet  even  in  those  "good  old  times"  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  not  all  naught,  not  all  barren  "from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  Gentlemen  were  educated,  often  finishing  off  in 
the  wars  in  "  high  Germanic  " ;  kept  hospitable  halls  at  home,  moved 
about  the  country  with  considerable  pomp  and  pride,  having  no  little 
disposition  to  wear  and  use  steel  tooth-picks  —  clajanores  as  long  as 
would  have  pleased  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  himself.  Yet  amid  all 
the  raids  and  harryings  and  difficulties  incident  to  the  times  among 
the  burghers  and  agricultural  classes,  there  was  fouth  "  o'  buirdly 
chiels  and  clever  hizzies."  There  was  marriage  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage ;  there  were  fairs  at  different  towns  sometimes  of  a  week's 
duration,  where  hiring  and  all  sorts  of  home  and  foreign  produce  were 
dabbled  in ;  tent-preachings ;  dancing  and  drinking,  fiddling  and 
piping,  even  ballad-making ;  and  also  the  excitement  of  an  occa- 
sional public  hanging,  besides  burning  witches,  and  private  bones- 
breakings. 

For  many  years  before,  and  towards  the  termination  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Scottish  counties  of  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray, 
all  adjoining  each  other,  were  disturbed  and  oppressed  by  marauding 
bands  of  lawless  men  of  various  kinds  —  gypsies,  Highlanders,  outlaws, 
broken  men,  and  limmers ;  vagrants,  sorners,  masterful  beggars, 
tinkers,  cairds,  fortune-tellers,  quacks,  and  impostors,  besides  wan- 
dering idiots  and  madmen.  The  most  conspicuous  organizations  were 
led  sometimes  by  one  well-known  person,  sometimes  by  another  •  and 
often  there  were  conjoint  alliances  and  commands.  These  men  fre- 
quented fairs  (always  held  in  the  open  air),  field-preachings,  games,  and 
public  gatherings  ;  defied  the  constituted  authorities  (who  were  obliged 
to  wink  at  many  things,  and  sometimes  had  reasons  for  being  a  little 
blind)  j  took  law  into  their  own  hands ;  some  of  them  even  pre- 
tending themselves  to  administer  justice,  defend  the  country  or  their 
own  bounds  from  raids  by  their  rivals  or  more  distant  brethren  in  the 
Highlands  (being  a  kind  of  self-constituted  police),  and  therefore 
exacted  what  was  called  "  black-mail  "  from  the  more  peaceable  and 
submissive  inhabitants. 

Perhaps  as  gypsies  unavoidably  figure  a  little  in  our  narrative,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  them  here  shortly  as  they  are  known  in 
Scotland.  This  singular  and  even  now  mysterious  race,  so  long  pre- 
serving its  peculiarities  of  feature,  language,  life,  and  manners,  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  been  found  an  excrescence  and  a  nuisance  among 
all  civilised  peoples,  yet  not  of  them  ;  defeating  all  attempts  at  recla- 
mation, absorption,  or  amalgamation.  Gypsies,  though  long  confined 
to  the  old  world,  of  late  have  appeared  in  North  America,  and  the 
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writer  recently  met  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  (detached  from  a  con- 
siderable band  having  horses  and  other  goods,  and  well  to  do)  a 
genuine  specimen  from  England.  She  was  young,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  decorated  with  jewels,  including  the  invariable  gypsy  silver  finger- 
ring,  and  of  course  pursuing  the  hereditary  profession  of  "  reading 
fortunes."  She  volunteered  to  tell  who  should  be  his  future  wife, 
when  he  said  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  sorry  to  see  a  good- 
looking  devil  like  her  at  such  work  in  this  land  of  honest  industry. 
She  retorted,  "  Every  one  has  their  talent.  You  are  "  (and  perhaps 
with  some  truth)  "as  like  a  devil  as  I  am." 

These  Hindoos,  Bohemians,  Egyptians,  or  Gypsies,  for  they  trace 
themselves  or  have  been  traced  to  all  these  nationalities,  who 
wander  over  Scotland,  are  olive-colored  in  skin,  sometimes  even  of  a 
deeper  tint,  with  black  and  often  curling  hair,  tall  and  sinewy.  In 
summer  time  living  in  miserable  low  tents  covered  with  old  blankets 
and  erected  over  a  few  bows  or  bent  poles  ;  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
cooking  in  the  open  air,  with  their  pot  (into  which  everything  goes) 
suspended  from  an  extemporised  triangle  ;  lodging  in  ruined  castles, 
sometimes  in  woods,  commons,  or  in  old  quarry-holes  or  sand-banks  ; 
in  winter,  inhabiting  natural  caves  among  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore  ; 
never  in  houses,  but  always  unsettled  in  their  habits,  roving  from 
place  to  place,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  from  generation  to 
generation  keeping  to  their  old  unlovely  ways  in  the  midst  of  progress 
—  they  are  entirely  looked  down  upon  and  entirely  separated  from 
every  other  class  of  society,  never  disclosing  their  numbers  in  any 
general  census  ;  and  though  sometimes  tolerated,  they  are  to  a  bye- 
word,  and  ever  have  been,  disreputable  persons.  To  call  a  woman  a 
gypsy  is  to  sink  her  to  the  lowest  of  the  low.  The  trade  or  ostensible 
occupation  of  the  gypsy,  caird,  or  tinker  (all  synonymous  terms)  is 
that  of  a  worker  in  brass,  iron,  horse-hair,  and  tin  ]  though  always 
pursued  in  a  small  way. 

"  My  boniiy  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinkler  is  my  station  ; 
I've  travell'd  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation. 
I've  ta'en  the  gold,  I've  been  enroll'd 

In  many  a  noble  squadron ; 
But  vain  they  search'd  when  off  I  marched 

To  go  and  clout  the  ca'dron." 

Thus  Burns  in  his  "Jolly  Beggars"  makes  his  "sturdy  caird,"  while 
addressing  his  "  unblushing  fair,"  describe  himself  and'  characteristi- 
cally urge  her 

"To  tak'  a  share  wi'  them  that  bear 
The  budget  and  the  apron." 

They  fabricate  brass  and  white-iron  vessels  for  the  dairy  and  the 
kitchen ;  those  large  brass  shoe-buckles  and  belt-buckles,  as  well  as 
the  dirk  and  skene-dhu,  required  by  Highlanders  ;  curious  engraved 
Roman-looking  fibula  or  brooches  for  the  plaid  ;  silver  rings,  and  the 
mystic  little  silver  heart-shaped  brooches  for  fixing  in  children's  clothes 
to  keep  off"  the  evil  eye  and  save  them  from  abduction  by  the  fairies. 
But  what  they  pride  themselves  on,  and  with  justice,  is  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  horn  table  or  cutty  spoons,  drinking-horns,  and  crooked  snuff- 
mulls  —  a  useful  department  of  trade  almost  exclusively  their  own. 

Some  gypsies  affect  to  be  dealers  in  horses  (not  of  the  highest  class, 
whose  spasmodic  spirit  and  playful  energy  on  market-stances  is  evi- 
dently due  to  "  gingering "),  retailers  of  coarse  stoneware,  and  col- 
lectors of  rags,  entitling  them  in  a  legitimate  and  open  way  to  attend 
feeing-markets,  weddings,  and  country  fairs,  and  other  gatherings, 
games,  and  merry-meetings  of  the  people  where  purse-cutting, 
fortune-telling,  and  cheating  can  most  conveniently  be  carried  on. 
The  men  among  them  have  some  "fancy," — snaring  game  and 
spearing  salmon,  frequently  rearing,  stealing,  and  selling  well-bred 
terrier  and  bull-dogs  ;  and  among  other  feats  of  farriery  they  ingratiate 
themselves  with  sporting  country  lairds  by  worming  dogs  and  cutting 
or  cropping  their  ears  and  tails,  besides  soldering  the  leaking  pots 
and  pans  of  the  kitchen. 

Handsome  gypsy  men  have  been  accused  of  casting  glamor  over 
the  eyes  of  even  ladies  of  rank,  and  carrying  them  off  from  castles 
and  loving  lords  to  dwell  in  tents  in  the  greenwood-shaw ;  as  witness 
the  history  of  Johnnie  Faa — (a  few  broken  words  of  this  old  ballad 
now  well  up  among  the  dry  sands  of  memory,  almost  the  recollections 
of  infancy)  : — 

"  Last  nicht  I  lay  in  a  well-made  bed, 
Wi'  my  good  lord  beside  me  ; 
This  nicht  I  lie  in  a  tenant's  barn  — 

Gae  saddle  to  me  the  black, 

For  the  brown  rides  ne'er  so  steady ; 
For  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink 

Till  I  bring  hame  my  lady." 

The  women  make  and  sell  to  their  dupes,  the  farmer's  wives  and 
servant  lasses,  a  kind  of  spurious  thread  lace,  clothes  pegs,  charms 
in  silver  and  gold  (?),  but  principally  read  fortunes  from  the  cards 
by  palmistry  or  other  mysterious  cantrips ;  sometimes  even  for  a  con- 
sideration administering  for  sick  children  and  diseased  cows  "  drinks," 
(usually  of  water)  drunk  off  "  stones  of  power,"  and  strange  old  silver 
coins.  They  frequently  steal  children,  bringing  them  up  in  their 
bands  ;  and  are  allowed  to  be  very  dexterous  in  appropriating  chickens, 
silver  spoons,  drying  clothes,  and  other  portable  property.  In  all 
their  doings  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  industry  and  idleness, 
debauchery  and  cunning,  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  extreme  anxiety 
for  means  yet  total  disregard  as  to  the  way  means  are  come  by  or 
spent ;  equally  miserable  and  extravagant  in  their  habits,  covered  with 
rags  yet  gaudy,  filthy  yet  decorated  with  paltry  jewelry  after  a  fashion, 
of  their  own.  Among  them  are  kings  and  queens,  chiefs,  astrologers, 
doctors,  musicians,  and  singers,  dancers,  thieves,  and  foot-pads. 
hunters,  and  gamblers  ;  but  there  is  no  priest  either  at  birth,  marriage,, 
or  funeral,  some  of  themselves  undertaking  piv.  tein.  all  that  they 
want  in  this  way  —  they  take  no  benefit  of  clergy.  If  any  of  the  men 
ever  enlist  as  soldiers,  they  invariably  desert  after  receiving  the 
bounty  ;  and  the  wornen  of  them  are  as  remarkable  for  their  swarthy 
beauty,  their  raven  ringlets  and  glowing  coal-black  eyes,  as  for  their 
'  35 
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frailty  and  longevity.  An  English  lady  once  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  gypsy  girl,  brought  her  up  in  her  own  house  with  the  dress,  manners, 
and  education,  literary  and  musical,  of  a  lady ;  yet  after  all  she 
returned  to  the  tents,  like  the  sow  that  is  washed  to  wallowing  in  the 
mire. 

Now  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  crimes  and  evil  habits  of 
the  gypsy,  can  nothing  be  said  in  his  favor ;  nothing  of  his  virtues  — 
is  there  no  good  thing  in  him  ?  To  say  no  would  be  to  say  that  he 
was  not  human.  That  great,  good,  and  kindly-natured  man,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  has  so  admirably  delineated  gypsy-life,  as  well  as 
almost  every  other,  in  a  long  note  full  of  research  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  vi.  of  Quentin  Durzvard  {to  which  those  curious  to  learn  more 
of  gypsies  may  have  recourse,  as  well  as  specially  to  Guy  Mannering 
and  other  novels),  puts  in  as  he  concludes  this  one  mild  plea  for  poor 
depraved  and  degraded  humanity : — "  For  although  much  more 
reconciled  .  to  society  since  they  have  been  less  objects  of  legal 
persecution,  the  gypsies  are  still  a  vindictive  and  ferocious  people. 
But  notwithstanding  this  is  certainly  the  case,  I  cannot  but  add  from 
my  own  observation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  the  manners  of  these 
vagrant  tribes  are  much  ameliorated  ;  that  I  have  known  individuals 
among  them  who  have  united  themselves  to  civilised  society,  and 
maintain  respectable  characters,  and  that  great  alteration  has  been 
wrought  in  their  cleanliness  and  general  mode  of  life."  He  might 
have  added  from  our  hero  Macpherson's  ballad  (himself  half  a 
gypsy) — 

"  An'  ye  wha  blame  wi'  cruel  scorn 
The  wandering  gypsy's  ways, 
Oh  !   think  if  homeless,  houseless  born, 
Ye  could  spend  better  days ! " 

James  Macpherson  was  a  captain,  a  leader,  or  chief  of  one  of  these 
bands  of  free-lances,  ever  fighting  on  their  own  hook,  whose  memory 
has  been  borne  down  to  present,  and  will  be  to  future  times,  by 
criminal-court  records  and  tradition,  but  principally  by  "  the  breeze 
of  song ; "  and  it  was  (the  present  writer  has  heard  long  ago)  an 
accident  over  which  the  great  Wizard  had  no  control  that  this 
robber  chief  did  not  find  his  fame  enlarged  and  perpetuated  by  a 
place  among  the  creations  of  the  "Author  of  Waverley"  instead  of 
Rob  Roy.  A  slippery-tongued  antiquarian  correspondent,  after  some 
progress  had  been  made  in  collecting  materials,  peached  a  little,  and 
of  course  (in  those  incognito  days)  blew  up  the  scheme. 

Like  many  of  the  heroes  of  romance  there  is  a  delightful  uncertainty 
about  his  parentage  —  whether  he  was  legitimate  or  illegitimate; 
but  he  is  always  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  some  wild  Macpherson, 
a  laird  of  Invereshie,  a  kind  of  chief  of  a  branch  of  the  Clan  Catti 
or  Clan  Chattan.  His  connection  and  undoubted  association  with 
gypsies  (though  he  held  several  bands  under  his  control,  and  was  their 
chief  and  regarded  them  as  his  vassals)  favor  the  tradition  that  his 
mother  was  one  of  this  degraded  race.  •  Accident  having  led  his 
father  to  be  present  at  one  of  their  weddings,  he  observed  among  the 
company  a  beautiful  wench,  who  soon  (he  being  tipsy)  ingratiated 
herself  into  his  favor  and   obtained   his  attention.     Ultimately  she 
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became  the  mother  of  the  brave  freebooter,  who  lived  in  bitterness  of 
heart  to  sing  — 

"  Oh  !   mother,  would  you  ne'er  had  borne 
A  son  so  doom'd  to  die." 

He  must  have  been,  in  his  advanced  boyhood  at  least,  under  the  care 
of  his  father,  for  he  possessed  a  respectable  education,  superior  to  the 
class  among  whom  he  was  born,  superior  indeed  in  those  times  to  the 
ordinary  ranks  of  life  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  had  been  bred  to 
arms  and  trained  as  a  soldier  from  his  earliest  years  in  the  wars  of 
Germany  before  he  established  himself  as  a  person  of  consequence  in 
his  native  country.  The  classical  allusion  in  his  "  Lament  "  to  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  shows  that  he  knew  something  beyond  gypsy 
lore ;  and  he  is  generally  allowed  and  always  spoken  of  in  all 
traditions  as  a  gentleman,  a  chief,  and  landed  proprietor,  or  heir- 
apparent  to  considerable  heritage  in  the  Highlands.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a  freebooter,  fighting  against  the  enemies 
of  his  clan,  this  according  to  the  received  notions  of  his  county  and 
time  involved  no  considerations  of  dishonor  or  disgrace.  To  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  political  convulsions  even  to  the 
driving  out  of  the  old  line  of  monarchs,  sectarian  bitterness  and 
revolt,  wholesale  massacre  of  remote  clans,  the  rude  condition  of 
society  and  general  loose  manners  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  — 
to  these  may  be  attributed  rather  than  to  any  innate  or  real  depravity 
of  the  man,  the  position  in  which  he  appears  to  posterity.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense  of 
honor,  to  have  been  generous — "spending  fast  as  pillage  came" — 
as  he  was  undoubtedly  brave  ;  espousing  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  distributing  his  booty  among  those  who  had  been 
robbed  by  tyrannical  lairds  through  more  plausible  means  than  his 
own  system  —  the  forms  of  law.  He  was  possessed  of  uncommon 
prowess,  an  excellent  swordsman,  with  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  poet,  musician,  and  composer.  Of  his  personal  appear- 
ance there  exists  no  tradition,  not  even  to  the  color  of  his  hair  ;  but 
the  size  and  weight  of  his  sword  and  shield,  still  preserved,  testify  to 
something  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  arm.  His  grave  at  the  foot 
of  the  "  gallows-tree,"  so  long  respected  and  left  inviolate  by  the 
quarriers  who  in  their  operations  had  to  open  the  ground  all  around, 
after  a  repose  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  gave  up  his  bones  to 
the  researches  of  some  enthuasistic  antiquarian.  These  mouldering 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  handsome  man,  after  their  "  life  of 
sturt  and  strife,"  were  declared  to  exceed  in  size  those  of  persons  of 
the  present  day.  Three  years  ago,  at  the  archaeological  exhibition  at 
Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  among  the  many  interesting  and  curious 
objects  of  antiquity  shown  there  was  the  enormous  two-handed  sword, 
six  feet  in  length,  waved  or  scalloped  along  the  edges,  and  about  the 
breadth  of  a  common  scythe-blade,  which  had  belonged  to  Macpherson. 
This  weapon,  together  with  the  musical  "  reaver's  "  shield,  came  from 
the  armory  of  the  present  Earl  of  Fife,  Duff  House,  Banff;  and  both 
are  sufficiently  authenticated,  the  Earl  of  Fife  being  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Duff  of  Bracco,  the  implacable  enemy  and  ultimate 
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captor  of  the  freebooter.  The  lands  of  Bracco  lie  nearly  midway 
between  Banff  and  Keith.  The  present  writer  remembers  long  ago 
having  particularly  examined  those  relics  of  antiquity  and  barbarous 
times  in  their  own  repository,  and  noted  the  appearance  of  tear  and 
wear  which  they  exhibited,  doubtless  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
original  owner,  showing  that  they  were  no  holiday  toys.  The  length 
and  weight  of  the  sword  are  so  surprising  that  one  cannot  help  con- 
jecturing what  kind  of  arm  was  required  to  use  it,  and  to  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  there  really  "  were  giants  in  those  days."  The 
poetical  expression  of  Campbell  in  his  monody  on  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  when  referring  to  that  hero's  strength,  crosses  the 
mind  — 

"  And  the  sword  that  was  meet  for  archangel  to  wield, 
Seemed  light  in  his  terrible  hand." 

There  is  something  Homeric  about  these  implements  of  warfare,  yet 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  shield  has  an  individuality  about  it 
which  brings  us  very  near  in  contact  to  the  man  and  the  time.  It  is 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  formed  of  two  circular  pieces  of  hard  wood 
joined  together  with  iron  rivets ;  and  for  strength,  the  grain  of  the  wood 
of  the  pieces  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  front  and 
back  are  covered  with  raw  buU's-hide,  ornamented  with  various 
concentric  and  square  devices  in  brass  nails.  It  has  no  spike  in  the 
centre  or  boss,  as  many  Highland  shields  have.  There  are  two 
handles  on  the  back  made  of  horse-tail  hair,  but  both  are  broken  at 
one  of  their  fastenings ;  there  are  in  various  parts  sword-cuts,  and  it 
is  pierced  partly  through  in  three  different  places  by  shot,  apparently 
pistol  bullets,  which  have  passed  through  the  front  and  carried  out 
lono-  splinters  of  the  wood  behind,  but  have  ultimately  been  detained 
by  the  leather  on  the  inside  which  is  still  entire.  When  the  bearer  of 
these  weapons  moved  about  on  his  exploits  he  was  generally  attended 
by  a  posse  of  his  own  clan  ;  and  one  of  the  charges  against  him  in 
his  indictment  before  the  Sheriff  of  Banffshire,  when  tried  for  his  life, 
was  his  "going  to  markets  armed,  and  about  the  country  with  a  band 
of  armed  men,  to  the  terror  of  the  public." 

About  this  time  it  appears  that  the  gypsies  were  numerous  in  Banff 
and  the  adjoining  shires,  notwithstanding  the  severe  and  bloody  penal 
statutes  in  force  against  them  ;  yet  Macpherson,  to  increase  his  power 
and  assist  him  in  his  forays,  scrupled  not  in  a  kind  of  way  to  associate 
with  them.  He  also,  like  many  of  the  chiefs  of  clans  around,  held  a 
right  of  vassalage  over  some  of  these  lawless  depredators,  which  at 
times  could  be  used  to  reclaim  them  by  their  liege  lords  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  others  —  not  of  course  to  punish,  but  to  pardon. 
Bonds  of  man-rent,  as  they  were  called,  were  held  and  granted 
between  many  of  the  clans  and  tribes  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  and 
acted  upon,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  case  of  Peter  Brown  and  the  Laird 
of  Grant.  But  there  was  yet  another  and  perhaps  a  stronger  bond 
between  Macpherson  and  the  gypsies  at  this  time.  In  Brown's  train 
was  a  very  beautiful  wench  whose  glamor  had  been  felt  and  confessed 
by  many  a  "  saint  and  sinner,"  as  tradition  has  it ;  and  who  now 
succeeded  in  leading:  our  hero  in  her  fetters.     That  he  was  enamored 
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of  this  woman  was  notorious,  and  through  this  connection  he  became 
the  victim  of  Peter  Brown  (his  sometime  coadjutor  and  vassal), 
though  it  was  managed  with  great  poHcy  and  duplicity  on  the  part  of 
Macpherson's  enemies. 

"  O  luve  will  venture  in  where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen, 
And  luve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been." 

If  there  were  nothing  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  Macpherson  but  his 
worship  of  this  wild  swarthy  divinity,  to  whom  his  mother's  milk 
allied  him,  he  might  demand  more  of  our  sympathy  — he  only 
succumbed  to  that  irresistible  power  which  conquers  gods  and  men 
alike.  However,  this  among  other  things  gave  a  strong  color  and 
some  grain  of  truth  to  the  degrading  terms  used  by  his  enemies  (or 
the  conservators  of  public  justice)  against  him  in  his  indictment, 
though  never  endorsed  by  others,  that  he  was  "  a  caird  [gypsy]  and 
thief."  To  come  within  the  category  of  "  gypsy  "  included  everything, 
and  subjected  persons  that  could  be  so  designated  (without  any  direct 
evidence  of  actual  crime,  under  the  Draconian  laws  then  in  force)  to 
the  severest  punishment. 

Could  Macpherson,  like  his  bard  in  after-times.  Burns,  have  been 
a  religious  polemic,  lecturing  crowds  after  tent-preachings  from  horse- 
back ;  and  like  him,  when  pushing  his  criticisms  on  preachers  and 
his  arguments  against  "  Scotch  "  theology,  occasionally  hissed  ?  Who 
knows  ?  but  shortly  before  his  apprehension  he  was  present  at  a  tent- 
preaching  in  the  parish  of  Raffan,  fifteen  miles  to  the  Vv'estward  of 
Banff  j  and  an  affray  having  taken  place  in  which  the  minister  or 
preacher  suffered  some  insult  in  his  sacred  calling,  Macpherson  having 
in  some  way  interfered  was  implicated.  Whether  this  affair,  so  unlike 
and  foreign  to  the  reaver's  general  business,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  decided  steps  which  the  lairds  of  Bracco  and  Glengarrack  (not 
Glengarry)  took  against  him,  is  uncertain.  They  had  cause  enough 
besides ;  for  these  persons,  and  the  Laird  of  Grant  (ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Seafield),  had  long  been  his  mortal  foes,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  their  lands  could  tell ;  and  were  latterly  the  cause  of 
his  overthrow.  At  all  events,  this  sacrilegious  proceeding  at  the  kirk 
of  Raffan  was  rendered  a  point  of  dittay  against  him  at  his  trial. 
We  cannot  imagine  the  proprietor  of  that  gigantic  Excalibur,  that 
six  feet,  two-handed  sword,  "  all  plaided  and  plumed  in  his  tartan 
array,"  stooping  to  purse-cutting  among  the  crowd  at  a  tent-preaching  ; 
but  he  had  friends  there,  "minions  of  the  moon,"  who  did  not  blush 
when  found  at  such  work  ;  and  after  a  row  had  been  got  up  for 
expediting  business,  Macpherson  would  have  interposed  his  strong 
arm  to  shield  his  friends  from  apprehension  or  punishment  —  knowing 
when  and  where  to  find  his  share  of  the  spoil. 

Soon  after  this  event  there  occurred  one  of  the  great  periodical 
fairs  of  the  country  held  at  Keith,  where  great  collections  of  cattle 
and  country  produce  were  disposed  of;  webs  of  serge  for  coats  to  the 
lowlanders  and  fishers  by  the  sea-shore,  rough  or  "  tweedled  "  blankets 
to  fend  off  the  chill  blasts  of  the  approaching  winter,  everything 
indeed  from  whiskey  "and  pipe-chanters  to  a  pair  of  branks,  or  withie 
halters  twisted  out  of  bog-fir.     All  the  world  and  his  wife  were  there  ; 
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Macpherson  and  birds  of  a  feather  too  —  Peter  and  Donald  Brown, 
and  of  course  the  renowned  Miss  Brown  and  their  friends  were  there  — 
Petrie  or  Peter  Roy,  from  Carron  on  the  Spey,  Jamie  Gordon,  all 
doing  business.  The  lairds  of  Bracco  and  Glengarrack  had  long 
been  aggrieved  by  the  turbulence  of  Macpherson,  and  some  time 
before  the  market  now  at  hand  there  had  occurred  a  theft  of  cattle 
from  some  of  their  lands  by  Peter  Brown  (supposed  to  have  been 
connived  at  —  some  say  Brown  was  actually  bribed  for  the  purpose), 
and  ostensibly  laid  to  the  charge  of  Macpherson,  that  they  were 
determined  to  free  the  country  of  what  they  considered  a  great  pest. 
Accordingly  they  gathered  their  men,  and  banded  together  proceeded 
"  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent "  to  Keith  market.  Petrie  Roy, 
brother  or  cousin  of  the  now  far-famed  "  Rob  Roy,"  and  Macpherson, 
"  brothers  in  misfortune,"  were  as  sworn  friends  together  ;  and  doubt- 
less since  things  had  come  to  such  a  crisis,  it  was  conjectured  by  the 
attacking  party  if  they  could  accomplish  it  that  it  would  be  well  to 
verify  the  proverb  of  "killing  two  birds  with  one  stone."  The  brawl 
commenced  in  the  street;  and  although  almost  the  whole  market  was 
opposed  to  Macpherson  and  Ro}',  these  two  brave  men,  with  heroic 
courage,  standing  back  to  back  and  plying  their  swords  as  was  their 
wont,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  defied  their  assailants  and 
kept  them  at  bay.  As  the  meMe  thickened  and  it  actually  appeared 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  freebooters  would  not  carve  their  way 
through  the  whole  body  of  their  enemies  and  ultimately  escape,  a 
scheme  ignominious  and  diabolical  was  put  in  practice  —  the  unhallowed 
project  of  throwing  blankets  over  the  swords  of  the  combatants  from 
the  windows  and  house-tops  above,  and  thus  overpowering  and  dis- 
arming these  men  of  might.  This  plan  was  immediately  put  into 
effect,  and  was  so  far  successful  that  the  t\Vo  friends  were  separated. 
Roy  fled  to  his  lair  in  the  Glen  of  Carron,  and  at  this  time  escaped 
the  fate  which  some  years  afterwards  overtook  him  ;  for  he  after 
Macpherson's  death  also  graced  the  "woodie,"  being  taking  while 
perpetrating  a  raid  on  this  same  town  of  Keith,  a  town  fatal  to 
freebooters. 

Macpherson  as  a  last  resource  retired  to  the  churchyard,  where  he 
thought  he  would  at  least  be  relieved  from  the  blanket  shower  which 
had  so  much  obstructed  the  operations  of  his  sword.  He  retreated 
backward,  sword  in  hand,  keeping  his  enemies  at  bay  all  the  time  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  him  he  stumbled  over  a  grave-stone,  and  before 
he  could  recover  himself  or  gain  footing  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers  who  rushed  upon  their  fallen  foe,  instantly  disarming  him,  and 
taking  him  bound  captive  to  Banff,  where  he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon 
half  under  ground,  and  indicted  for'  his  life  on  various  points  of  dittay 
as  "  cattle-lifter,  caird,  and  thief,"  before  the  Sheriff*  of  the  county. 
Along  with  Macpherson  were  apprehended  Peter  and  Donald  Brown, 
Miss  Brown,  and  one  Jamie  Gordon  ;  and  they  were  all  together 
brought  to  trial,  in  the  elegant  and  comprehensive  legal  phraseology 

*'  The  Sheriff  of  a  Scottish  county  is  quite  a  different  official  from  the  one  bearing  tlie  same 
name  in  England  or  America;  he  is  the  highest  local  judge,  generally  an  Advocate  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Edinburgh.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  Sheriff  (or  "Sherra")  of  Selkirkshire, 
and  was  very  proud  of  the  title.  Civil  actions,  petty  crimes  not  involving  life  and  death,  are 
alone  tried  before  sheriffs  now.  Scottish  sheriff's  officers,  or  tipstaves,  correspond  to  the  English 
sheriff. 
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of  the  time,  for  being  "habit  and  repute  vagabonds,  sorners,  and 
Egyptians,  keeping  the  markets  armed  in  their  ordinary  way,  of 
thieving  and  purse-cutting,  or  guilty  of  the  rest  of  the  crimes  of  theft 
and  masterful  bangstree,  and  oppression  of  his  Majesty's  lieges  in 
hostile  manner."  Now  Macpherson  felt  the  bitterness  of  his  enemies' 
revenge  ;  to  "lybel  "  him  —  a  gentleman,  a  chief,  a  soldier  —  as  "caird 
and  thief;"  but  he  had  been  among  the  crows  and  was  shot.  Now  the 
iron  really  entered  his  soul.  Shortly  afterwards  his  lacerated  feelings 
found  vent  in  the  rude  poetry  of  his  "  Lament,"  and  the  wild  inarticu- 
late music  of  his  "  Rant,"  both  composed  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell. 

The  prison  into  which  Macpherson  and  his  friends  were  cast  was 
in  his  day  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  Strait  Path  "  of  Banff,  closely 
surrounded  by  houses,  and  fronting  to  Low  street.  Opposite  to  the 
jail  then  stood  the  ancient  market-cross,  where  all  kinds  of  proclama- 
tions were  made.  The  old  prison  was  removed  in  1802,  and  a  hand- 
!='me  dwelling-house  erected  on  the  site :  the  cross  (with  as  little 
taste  as  feeling)  was  transferred  by  an  influential  citizen  from  its  time- 
honored  place  (of  course  by  the  permission  of  that  potent  king  of 
Scottish  towns,  the  provost)  to  decorate  a  dove-cot  erected  in  a  field 
about  a  mile  away  from  where  it  had  stood  so  long,  and  none  other 
has  ever  been  erected  in  its  place.  As  Macpherson  was  the  most 
important  prisoner  he  was  secured  in  the  strong  room  of  the  old  den, 
a  cell  partly  under  ground  and  partly  under  the  roadway  of  the  Strait 
Path,  to  which  opened  a  '*  slit " —  the  only  access  of  light  and  air  to 
this  place  where,  as  the  old  rhyme  has  it,  "  none  can  thrive."  When 
Burns  was  in  Banff  in  the  autumn  of  1787  he  saw  with  his  eyes  this 
gloomy  abode  of  "guilt  and  poor  misfortune,"  which  doubtless  sug- 
gested his  fine  opening  line  of  the  "  Farewell,"  and  may  for  an 
instant  while  there  have  thought  of  the  feelings  of  his  hero  —  this 
proud  bird  of  the  mountain  caged  and  fettered  here  —  as  he  listened  to 
the  "  billows'  mournful  roll "  on  the  not  distant  sea-shore.  Those  dank 
walls  had  echoed  many  a  sigh  ;  had  heard  the  sweet  notes  of  Mac- 
pherson's  violin  (strange  sounds  in  a  condemned  cell),  had  been  the 
grave  of  many  a  hope,  of  many  a  scheme  of  revenge  ;  and  were  now 
to  inspire  a  strain  that  shall  sound  down  through  the  long  generations 
in  time  to  come  all  the  world  over. 

The  accused  were  brought  to  trial  on  the  9th  of  November  1700. 
There  was  sufficient  shuffling  of  the  cards  to  change  the  aspect  of 
the  game.  Peter  Brown  and  his  family,  including  Macpherson's  lady- 
love, were  reclaimed  under  a  bond  of  "  culrach "  by  the  Laird  of 
Grant,  and  thus  rescued  as  his  vassals  from  an  ignominious  death. 
Supposing  the  Laird  of  Grant  had  been  favorable  to  Macpherson, 
perhaps  he  had  not  the  power,  and  certainly  with  little  show  of 
probability  could  have  claimed  him  as  a  vassal ;  for  he  was  well- 
known  to  be  an  independent  chief,  and  thus  he  was  left  to  his  fate. 
In  his  "  Lament "  he  evidently  thinks  he  was  harshly  treated,  or  at 
least  neglected,  by  the  Laird  of  Grant,  who  as  a  fellow-chief  might 
have  had  some  sympathy  for  a  Highland  gentleman  in  trouble.  In 
that  doleful  ditty  in  which  he  pours  out  his  soul  there  is  one 
remarkable  thing  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  his  miseries  — 
he  does  not,  as  Burns  in  his  "  Lament "  had  occasion  so  bitterly  to  do, 
mourn  — 
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"A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  had  the  gypsy  woman  been  perfidious  to 
him,  or  treacherously  forsaken  him  like  the  rest,  a  man  of  his  sensi- 
bility could  not  in  his  poem  have  repressed  some  expression  of  it, 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  some  comfort  in  contemplating  his  fate 
that  this  was  not  among  his  sorrows.  He  himself  must  have  rejoiced 
at  her  escape,  even  though  as  so  often  happens  (according  to  the  old 
poet)  the  blow  fell  more  heavily  on  himself,  the  more  conspicuous 
mark.     "  ScBpms  ventis  agitatur  ingens." 

"  On  the  tall  pine  and  stately  tower, 

Its  force  the  raging  tempest  spends ; 
When  lightnings  play  and  thunders  roar, 
The  highest  mountain  soonest  bends." 

Peter  Brown  now  assumed  a  new  position — he  became  king's  evi- 
dence or  witness  {sic)  against  the  chief  culprit.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  he  was  bribed  into  the  scheme  of  Macpherson's  ruin,  and 
actually  himself  committed  one  of  the  individual  crimes  with  which 
he  charged  his  chief  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  could  testify 
a  great  deal  if  he  chose  ;  but  what  was  its  value  in  a  court  of 
justice  ?  There  is  more  than  poetic  truth  in  the  expression  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  freebooter,  "  I  die  by  treacherie,"  and  it  applied  to 
other  parties  as  well  as  to  Brown.  The  proceedings  closed  by  Sheriff 
Dunbar  (commonly  known  by  the  familiar  epithet  of  Old  Nickie,  or 
Old  Nick)  with  his  reputed  severity  sentencing  Macpherson  to  be 
hanged  on  Friday  the  i6th  of  the  month  (eight  days  for  repentance) 
at  the  market-cross  —  an  unusual  place  of  execution.  However,  this 
part  of  the  doom  (perhaps  among  other  irregularities)  was  afterwards 
changed  to  the  proper  place,  the  Gallow-hill.  Dunbar  is  said  to 
have  been  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  man,  the  tool  of  Duff  of  Bracco, 
who  was  the  chief  mover  in  the  apprehension  and  condemnation  of 
Macpherson.  With  this  short  shrift,  and  a  long  rope  before  him,  the 
bold  reaver  was  now,  with  fetters  on  his  limbs,  replaced  in  that  sad 
hole  at  the  foot  of  the  Strait  Path,  never  more  again  to  inhale  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  birks  of  Invereshie  or  hunt  its  mountain  deer. 
Perhaps  when  left  alone  in  that  dungeon  he  may  have  shed  "some 
natural  tears  " —  shall  we  say  of  repentance,  or  only  the  effusion  of  a 
proud  heart  crushed  into  the  dust  ?  —  and  then,  if  the  love  of  life  was 
gone,  the  love  of  fame,  "  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  and  the 
fear  of  becoming  to  "  dull  forgetfulness  a  prey,"  took  possession  of 
his  mind.  His  pen  and  his  violin  now  held  the  place  of  his  two- 
handed  sword ;  and  instead  of  saving  himself  with  his  "  right  good 
shield  of  hides  untann'd,"  he  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  King  a 
petition  for  pardon.  During  this  period  of  his  imprisonment  he  com- 
posed his  "  Rant,"  and  wrote  his  "  Lament,"  as  well  as  other  verses 
and  tunes,  which  he  threw  into  the  street  from  the  slit  of  his  cell  (he 
had  no  publisher  to  spread  his  effusions  on  the  four  winds  of  heaven). 
What  has  been  preserved  and  reached  the  present  day  may  be  incor- 
rect and  imperfect;  however,  these  songs  were  soon  handed  to  the 
faction  which  brought  him  to  trial,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the 
degrading  and  detestable  name  and  character  of  a  gypsy ;  and  from 
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some  of  the  sentiments  and  expressions  they  contained  could  not  fail 
still  further  to  excite  the  fears  and  rouse  the  revenge  of  his  enemies. 
It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  remark  that  the  spirited 
chorus  which  Burns  has  invented  or  adopted  in  his  lyric  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  the  bold  outlaw,  but  is  the  work  of  some 
other  nameless  bard, —  the  refrain  of  some  lost  ballad  descriptive  of 
the  closing  scene  of  his  life.  The  following  lines  are  his  "  Lament,"* 
which  in  its  style  of  composition  corresponds  very  much  with  many  bal- 
lads preceding  his  time,  and  contains  a  kind  of  narrative  of  the  writer's 
parentage  and  life.  No  one  can  fail  to  remark  the  fine  sentiments 
which  pervade  this  perhaps  rude  performance,  especially  as  displayed 
in  the  stanzas  referring  to  forgiveness  of  enemies,  sympathy  with  his 
half-race,  the  despised  gypsies,  and  chivalrous  admiration  of  the 
"  sodger's  dying  bed." 

MACPHERSON'S   LAMENT. 

I  spent  my  life  in  rioting, 

Debauch'd  my  health  and  strength ; 
I  squander'd  fast  as  pillage  came, 

And  fell  to  shame  at  length. 

To  hang  upon  a  tree  —  a  tree, 

A  curs'd,  disgraceful  death  ; 
Like  a  vile  dog  hung  up  to  die, 

And  stiffl'd  in  the  breath ! 

My  father  was  a  gentleman. 

Of  fame  and  honor  high ; 
Oh !   mother,  would  you  ne'er  had  borne 

A  son  so  doom'd  to  die. 

The  Laird  of  Grant  wi'  might  and  main. 

In  pride  and  majestic. 
Did  plead  the  cause  of  Peter  Brown, 

But  let  Macpherson  die. 

Old  Bracco  Duff  in  rage  and  wrath 

First  laid  a  snare  for  me  ; 
But  if  I  live  to  brook  my  life, 

Reveng'd  on  him  I'll  be. 

Untie  these  bands  frae  aff  my  hands, 

And  gie  me  back  my  sword ; 
Then  Bracco  Duff  and  all  his  clan 

Shall  feel  I  am  no  coward. 

But  vengeance  I  did  never  wreak 

When  power  was  in  my  hand ; 
And  you,  dear  friends,  no  vengeance  seek  — 

It  is  my  last  command ! 

Forgive  the  man  whose  rage  betray'd 

Macpherson's  worthless  life  ; 
When  I  am  gone,  be  it  not  said 

My  legacy  was  strife. 

*  The  lection  here  given  was  taken  down  fifty  years  ago  from  the  recitation  of  a  very  aged 
relative  of  the  writer's,  a  native  of  Banfii  who  was  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  nearly  contem- 
porary with   Macpherson,  and  who  remembered  the  battle  of  Culloden  in   1746  very  well. 
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The  Egyptian  bands  I  did  command 

With  courage  more  by  far 
Than  ever  did  a  General 

His  soldiers  in  the  war. 

With  courage  stout  I  did  hold  out, 

Like  Hector  manfulie  ; 
I  dared  my  foes  unto  their  face, 

One  foot  I'd  never  flee. 

And  ye  wha  blame  wi'  cruel  scorn 
The  wandering  gypsy's  ways, 

Oh !   think  if  homeless,  houseless  born, 
Ye  could  spend  better  days  ! 

But  shall  I  hang  upon  a  tree  ?  — 
That  curs'd,  unhappy  death. 

And  like  a  wolf  to-worried  be 
And  choked  in  the  breath ! 

If  a'  the  wealth  on  land  and  sea 
Before  my  eyes  were  spread, 

I'd  gie  it  all  this  hour  to  be 
On  the  sodger's  dying  bed. 

Though  cut  and  hack'd  in  every  limb. 
And  chok'd  wi'  heaps  o'  slain. 

Glory  and  fame  should  be  my  theme 
To  soften  every  pain  ! 

My  father  was  a  gentleman. 

Of  fame  and  honor  high ; 
Oh  place  me  in  the  field  like  him. 

Like  him  to  fight  and  die  ! 


But  curse  upon  that  fate  of  mine. 
To  hang  upon  a  tree ! 

The  fatal  Friday  now  approached :  a  gibbet  was  erected  on  the 
Gallowhill  (a  short  mile  from  the  jail),  the  habitation  of  the  melodious 
linnet,  long  covered  with  the  gold-blossoming  furze  which  in  spring 
had  "every  bush  a  bridal  bed."  This  acclivity  rises  to  the  westward 
of  the  town  of  Banff,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Dovrin 
winding  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Mountcoffer,  through  which  the 
road  from  Edinburgh,  the  capital,  at  that  time  came.  There  was  no 
beautiful  seven-arched  stone  bridge  on  the  river  then  ;  it  was  crossed 
by  a  ford  and  a  ferry-boat,  near  the  present  farm-house  of  Kirkside  j 
and  on  this  spot  many  a  wistful  eye,  looking  for  the  royal  messenger, 
was  long  fixed  on  the  i6th  of  Noveinber  1700.  It  has  always  been 
stated  that  Macpherson  obtained  the  King's  pardon,  and  his  enemies 
anticipating  this,  in  the  basest  and  most  treacherous  and  unwarrant- 
able manner  actually  accelerated  by  a  few  hours  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion, so  that  they  might  render  it"  of  no  avail  to  the  unfortunate 
culprit.  He  himself  confidently  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence 
expected  and  looked  for  pardon.  Buoyed  up  by  this  hope,  with  his 
violin  in  his  hand,  he  proceeded  along  the  very  road  by-  which  he  had 
been  brought  bound  prisoner  from  Keith,  to  where  the  gibbet,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  people,  loomed  against  the  sky. 
Then  it  was,  by  whatever  motive  actuated,  that, 

"  He  play'd  a  spring  and  danc'd  it  round 
Below  the  gallows  tree." 

Many  conjectured  that  feeling  assured  he  would  meet  the  King's 
messenger  with  the  pardon  at  the  gallows-foot,  he  assumed  an  un- 
natural cheerfulness  and  played  the  violin  in  this  awful  moment  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  before  the  assembled  crowd,  to  lengthen  out 
the  time  and  allow  the  (to  him)  important  missive  to  arrive.  Possibly 
(such  is  the  power  of  music)  he  may  have  deluded  himself  and  others 
into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  sad  occasion  which  brought 
him  there  ;  however,  it  is  certain  he  played  a  variety  of  tunes  and 
beautiful  airs  with  the  rope  almost  about  his  neck  ;  among  others  a 
Lament  or  Farewell  which  he  had  composed  recently,  copies  of  which 
he  had  thrown  into  the  street  from  his  dungeon.  Seeing  that  all  his 
efforts  to  prolong  his  "worthless  life  "  were  unavailing,  he  now  offered 
his  favorite  violin  to  any  one  present  who  would  accept  of  it  and  keep 
it  for  his. sake  ;  but  none  having  courage  enough  to  dare  the  frowns  of 
Bracco  Duff  and  the  authorities,  he  broke  it  in  pieces  over  his, knee 
and  threw  its  fragments  among  the  crowd.  Latterly  he  addressed  the 
multitude  in  the  Gaelic  language,  a  single  sentence  of  which  only, 
has  been  borne  down  by  tradition  —  it  is  an  appeal  to  his  clan  (if  not 
to  avenge  his  death)  to  lament  his  untimely  end  the  longest  day  in  all 
the  year. 

While  this  was  going  on  it  is  stated  by  some  that  the  King's 
messenger  was  heard  blowing  his  horn  while  in  the  ferry-boat ;  by 
others,  that  he  was  detained  on  purpose  on  the  hill  of  Mountcoffer  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  within  sight  of  the  place  of  execution. 
However,  delays  were  dangerous,  and  Macpherson's  enemies  were 
determined  (as  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn  by 
Bruce)  like  Kirkpatrick,  to  "mak'  sicker,"  using  the  felon's  rope 
instead  of  the  assassin's  dagger ;  so  they  launched  him  into  eternity, 
and  what  had  been  "  a  man  yesterday  "  *  was  now  a  gibbet-tassel, 
waving  in  the  autumn  wind.  The  ready  grave,  on  the  very  highest 
part  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  received  the  remains  of  the 
bold  outlaw  ;  to  which  it  is  said  for  long  years  after  trains  of  gypsies 
made  periodical  pilgrimages  to  view  the  lonely  spot.  The  circum- 
stances of  detaining  the  pardon  and  putting  Macpherson  to  death 
were  afterwards  represented  by  his  clan  to  the  King,  who  was  so 
enraged  at  such  disloyal  and  treacherous  conduct  that  Banff  was 
deprived  forever  of  its  criminal  jurisdiction  quoad  life  and  death ; 
but  whether  from  this  cause  or  the  general  abolition  of  heritable 
jurisdictions,  is  doubtful.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  Macpherson 
was  the  last  person  hanged  at  Banff. 

When  Burns  was  on  his  tour  in  the  North  in  1787  he  stopped  a 
day  or  two  at  Banff,  when  he  visited  the  magnificent  palace  of  Duff 
House  adjoining,  heard  the  traditions  of  Macpherson,  and  examined 
the  antiquities  of  the  place.     The  story  connected  with  this  famous 

*  This  expression  was  used  by  the  faithful  servant  of  Allan  of  Moidart,  Captain  of  Clanranald, 
who  fell  at  Sheriffmuir  (1715),  when  asked  next  day  whose  dead  body  he  had  watched  all  night 
and  was  still  beside. 
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cattle-lifter  could  not  have  failed  to  interest  and  excite  the  imagination 
of  the  poet ;  and  from  what  of  the  old  ballad  he  may  have  heard  on 
the  spot,  he  produced  what  Lockhart  calls  justly  his  "grand  lyric  ": — 

"  Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 
The  wretch's  destinie  ; 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows  tree. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 
Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he  ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 
Below  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath }  — 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again ! 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 
%  And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 

And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland 
But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

I've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife, 

I  die  by  treacherie  ; 
It  burns  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light  —  thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name. 

The  wretch  that  dares  not  die  ! " 

A.  McInnes. 


LETTERS   FROM   THE   SOUTH. 

By  a  Northern  Hypochondriac. 

Ill 

MY  Dear : — The  wonderful  tenacity  with  which  the  mental 
impressions  of  our  early  years  adhere  to  us  as  we  grow  up 
is  generally  acknowledged  ;  and  I  am  every  day  finding  illustrations 
of  this  physical  or  metaphysical  fact  in  my  present  novel  experiences 
in  the  "piney-woods  "  of  the  South.  I  gave  you  in  my  first  letter  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  house,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  log- 
cabin  in  which  I  have  been  established  for  nearly  a  week,  as  an  invalid 
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guest.  My  description,  I  dare  say,  you  did  not  consider  very  compli- 
mentary to  these  Southern  foresters ;  for  my  former  associations,  as  you 
are  aware,  had  been  such  as  to  make  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  judge  of  the  occupants  of  a  private  dwelling  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dwelling  itself ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw 
anywhere  in  the  North  so  primitive-looking  and  so  really  mean  a 
residence  as  this  occupied  by  a  family  of  any  respectability ;  and  it 
never  occurred  to  me,  absorbed  as  I  was  in  my  own  personal  troubles, 
that  the  status  of  the  very  few  and  apparently  very  plain  and  obscure 
country  people  with  whom  by  some  strange  mishap  or  other  I  had 
become  temporarily  domiciled,  could  be  such  as  I  was  bound  to 
respect.  So  completely  indeed  was  I  imbued  with  this  feeling  that  I 
studiously,  and  I  fear  me  not  very  courteously,  evaded  every  opportu- 
nity, however  kindly  and  delicately  extended  to  me,  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance,  saying  indeed  as  plainly  as  actions  could  sa}'-,  "  My 
good  people,  you  undoubtedly  mean  well,  and  I  have  as  little  doubt 
that  you  are  honest  and  worthy  denizens  of  these  piney-woods  ;  but 
you  have  had  no  opportunities,  you  know,  to  learn  anything.  What, 
forsooth,  can  people  be,  or  what  can  they  know  who  have  passed  all 
their  lives  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?  If  I  were  well  enough  I  might 
manage  to  spend  a  few  minutes  occasionally  in  chatting  with  you 
about  your  chickens  or  your  pigs  ;  but  in  one  word,  our  spheres  are 
different,  and  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  us.  So  pray, 
if  you  please,  leave  me  quite  to  myself" 

Confidence  has  been  said  to  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  so  it  may 
be  said  of  wisdom,  of  true  knowledge  ;  and  one  important  process  of 
learning  is  to  learn  to  unlear?i.  Twelve  months  ago  I  rather  prided 
myself  on  the  extent  of  my  general  information,  and  especially  upon 
my  acquired  lore  pertaining  to  American  politics  and  sociology.  I 
believed  I  knew  the  Southerners  better  than  they  knew  themselves, 
swallowing  as  an  unusually  large  nugget  of  golden  truth  the  very 
orginal  remark  of  Henry  Ward  that  the  people  of  the  South  were  too 
near  the  fiegro  to  vmderstand  him  •  and  I  smiled  with  ineffable  com- 
placency at  the  idea  that  anything  new  could  be  learned  from,  or  any- 
thing good  could  possibly  come  out  of,  so  wicked  and  so  abominable 
a  Nazareth  as  the  Cotton  States  of  the  South. 

So  much  by  way  of  a  prelude  to  my  interview  with  Miss  Kate  and 
our  subsequent  relations  to  each  other,  and  also  as  an  explanation  of 
the  surprise  I  manifested  at  the  stylish  character  of  the  visitors 
mentioned  in  my  epistle  No.  i. 

Miss  Kate  approached  and  saluted  me  with  "  A  good  evening.  Sir." 

"  Good  afternoon.  Miss,"  I  answered,  giving  the  Northern  synonym. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  my  father,"  she  continued. 

My  eyes  had  become  pretty  well  opened  already ;  they  had  now 
assumed  the  condition  of  an  unrestrained  stare.  The  mystery  of  Judge 
Singleton's  silence  will  be  explained  at  last,  thought  I. 

"  As  my  father  passed  the  depot  a  few  minutes  since  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Mobile,  informing  him  that  a  gentleman  from 
that  place  was  on  his  way  here  to  remain  with  us  till  the  fever  is  over 
—  a  gentleman  from  the  North  who  is  visiting  the  South  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  —  and  he  will  probably  arrive  here  by  the  next 
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train.  Now  my  father  desires  me  to  ascertain  your  wishes  in  reference 
to  the  occupancy  of  your  room,  as  he  was  informed  by  you  on  your 
arrival  here  that  you  expected  to  remain  but  a  few  hours  ;  as  in  case 
you  should  wish  to  prolong  your  stay  with  us  he  would  give  directions 
to  have  an  additional  room  fitted  up." 

Now,  until  to-day  it  might  be  said  that  I  had  never  seen  this  Miss 
Kate.  In  my  self-absorption  I  had  scarcely  noticed  her,  I  had 
casually  observed,  to  be  sure,  a  young  woman  in  a  very  plain  calico 
dress,  engaged  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  in  feeding  the  chickens, 
the  ducks,  and  the  pigeons,  which  were  flying  all  about  her  and  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  alighting  upon  her  head,  upon  her  arms  and 
her  shoulders ;  and  I  had  occasionally  seen  the  same  person,  as  I 
supposed,  gliding  in  and  out  of  the  different  apartments ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  so  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  this  family  belonged 
to  the  very  humblest  class  of  the  country  people,  I  doubt  that  I 
bestowed  two  consecutive  glances  upon  her  or  made  her  the  object  of 
a  single  thought ;  and  when,  therefore,  she  came  sailing  down  upon 
me,  clad  in  rich,  fashionable  costume,  her  coiffure  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  mode,  her  countenance  radiant  with  an  amiable 
intelligence  and  the  rarest  beauty,  and  adopting  language  too  and  a 
style  of  demeanor  that  indicated  intimacy  with  the  most  cultivated 
circles,  I  was  decidedly  taken  aback  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  at  first  took  this  cabin  for  a  railroad 
refreshment-room,  though  I  very  soon  had  occasion  to  change  that 
opinion  ;  and  now  being  thus  confronted  by  so  dazzling  a  divinity,  and 
asked,  though  in  very  polite  language,  to  explain  the  reason  of  my 
protracted  stay,  and  indeed  as  to  that  matter  the  reason  of  my  being 
here  at  all,  and  how  long  I  expected  to  remain,  I  was  conscious  of 
looking  not  a  little  confused.  My  secret  opinion  was  that  Judge 
Singleton  had  been  misinformed  about  the  date  of  my  coming,  and 
that  he  was  just  one  week  behind  time  ;  and  so,  as  I  stammered  out 
that  I  had  left  Mobile  about  ten  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Judge  Singleton,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction,  and  that  I  had 
been  expecting  him  to  send  for  me  ever  since  my  first  arrival  —  but 
what  further  explanations  I  should  have  essayed  I  know  not,  for  just 
here  I  noticed  a  look  of  such  intense  surprise  on  her  suddenly  changed 
countenance  that  my  vocal  functions  instantly  ceased  operating, 
throwing  upon  my  distended  eyeballs  the  additional  duty  of  asking  by 
a  concentrated  gaze,  "What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  the  matter?" 

But  taking  up  the  name  as  it  fell  from  my  lips,  she  at  once  repeated, 
in  the  style  of  a  Siddons,  "  Judge  Singleton,  did  you  say.  Sir  !  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  does  he  not  reside  some  half-a-dozen  miles 
from  here .-'  I  am  on  a  visit  to  his  house,  where  I  expect  to  remain 
till  frost." 

Her  facial  muscles  were  now  undergoing  a  series  of  indescribable 
perturbations,  ending  in  a  kind  of  complicated  expression  that 
portended  imminent  danger  of  an  explosion  from  her  well-curbed 
risible  faculties,  but  which  she  succeeded  in  averting  ;  and  then  with  a 
smile  freighted  with  a  double  measure  of  amiability,  she  inquired : 

"  Are  you  really  unaware.  Sir,  that  you  have  been  residing  for  nearly 
a  week  in  Judge  Singleton's  family  —  that  this  is  his  house,  and  that 
I  am  his  daughter?" 
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It  was  now  in  order  for  me  to  show  the  mobility  of  my  countenance, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  surpassed  the  changes  of  a  dying 
dolphin  ;  but  I  finally  rallied  without  losing  my  breath  entirely,  and 
something  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

"I  certainly  am  not,  Miss, —  that  is  —  I  mean  —  I  have  not  been 
until  this  moment." 

"  You  will  pardon  me.  Sir,  but  hearing  on  your  arrival  that  your 
stopping  here  was  entirely  accidental,  and  that  you  might  leave  at 
any  moment,  we  refrained  from  inquiring  your  name  ;  but  I  now  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  must  be  —  " 

"  Estercourt." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  name  mentioned  by  our  friend  in  Mobile ;  but  as 
you  probably  from  some  misapprehension  did  not  think  proper  to 
make  yourself  known,  it  did  not  occur  to  us  —  " 

"  The  mistake  happened  in  this  way.  I  was  informed  in  Mobile 
that  your  father  resided  at  the  least  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
railroad  —  " 

"  Ah  yes,  I  see  ;  our  residence  is  six  miles  from  here.  This  (turning 
her  hands  outward  and  making  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  head  and  a 
slight  uprising  of  the  eye-brows  —  all  very  significant  and  charmingly 
graceful)  —  this  is  simply  our  temporary  stopping-place  for  the  warm 
season.  But,  pray  excuse  me  a  moment" — saying  vi'hich  she  tripped 
into  the  parlor,  where  for  three  or  four  minutes  I  heard  the  rapid 
utterance  of  a  musical  monologue  interspersed  with  silvery  roulades 
of  half-smothered  laughter,  when  my  dea  {certe)  returned  with 
her  companion  of  the  morriing,  already  partially  described,  who 
instantly  fastened  upon  me  so  intense  and  scrutinising  a  look  as  to 
make  me  almost  feel  that  I  was  undergoing  a  rapid  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  measurement  from  top  to  toe.  I  was  then  introduced  to  her 
as  Miss  Western,  and  as  a  sister  of  my  Mobile  friend  and  the 
correspondent  of  the  Judge's  family. 

After  chatting  and  laughing  awhile  over  our  double  blunder  and 
mental  misapprehension,  which  Miss  Western  seemed  to  enjoy  with  a 
peculiar  zest,  and  which  occasioned  very  many  lively  remarks,  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  parlor,  the  fresh  evening  breeze  causing  too 
strong  a  draught  through  the  hall  for  the  comfort  of  my  attenuated 
frame. 

The  furniture  of  this  room  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  cabin,  consisting  of  a  large  piano,  tables,  chairs, 
secretaries,  etc.,  of  solid  rosewood,  with  an  ample  supply  of  books, 
magazines,  and  literary  and  political  periodicals.  Upon  the  walls  were 
portraits  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  —  indeed,  the  two  first-mentioned  I  see  everywhere  in  the 
South,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  houses  —  and  other  "Rebels" 
of  distinction.  Among  the  newspapers  I  noticed  the  New  York 
dailies  —  the  Herald,  the  World,  and  even  the  Tribune.  There  were 
also  one  or  two  Southern  periodicals  of  whose  existence  I  had  been 
previously  unaware,  but  which  I  have  since  read  with  both  interest 
and  surprise.  I  can  only  say  here  that  their  contents  give  evidence 
of  a  vitality,  force,  and  originality  in  Southern  literature  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared.  j 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  noticed  two  or  three  fine  double- 
barreled  guns  hanging  in  the  hall,  so  I  descried  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments of  an  open  secretary  in  the  parlor  a  brace  of  revolvers,  a 
bowie-knife,  and  other  small  arms  of  various  patterns ;  and  as  my 
eyes  fell  upon  these  well-cared-for  engines  of  deadly  strife  amid  the 
tasteful  elegancies  of  a  ladies"  parlor,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  an 
incipient  shudder  from  passing  over  my  face,  which  the  bright  eyes  of 
my  young  hostess  quickly  detected  ;  when,  smiling,  she  remarked  that 
those  weapons  toward  which  I  was  directing  my  gaze  were  the  relics 
of  the  war,  with  which  our  enemies  had  compelled  all  classes  and 
ages,  and  even  both  sexes,  to  make  themselves  familiar  ;  that  although 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  war  she  had  barely  entered  her  teens,  she 
was  made  to  handle  them,  and  to  go  through  a  daily  routine  of 
exercises  with  them  until  she  became  quite  expert  in  their  use.  As  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  their  employment  she  called  my  attention 
to  a  picture  on  the  wall  at  my  back,  representing  a  log-cabin  in  ruins, 
gutted  and  partially  burnt,  the  scanty  furniture  destroyed,  the  fences 
torn  up,  and  destruction  written  upon  the  house  and  everything  about 
it;  and  to  complete  the  picture  of  desolation,  standing  in  front  of 
the  humble  dwelling  was  the  owner,  in  worn  and  tattered  clothes  —  the 
Southern  gray  —  his  head,  fallen  in  his  despair,  upon  his  reversed  gun, 
he  having  just  returned  from  the  war  to  find  instead  of  his  loving  and 
beloved  companion  and  little  ones  and  a  happy  home,  this  heap  of 
ruins,  his  wife  and  children  gone  he  knows  not  whither! 

But  before  we  had  became  fairly  accustomed  to  one  another's  tones 
and  the  expression  of  each  other's  countenances,  the  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Singleton  returned.  Wonderful  to  relate,  now  that  I  could  look 
straight  at  them  without  the  intervention  of  any  refracting  medium,  I 
found  that  instead  of  being  plain,  rustic,  unlettered,  and  uncouth  in 
manners  they  exhibited  the  perfection  of  quiet  and  refined  simplicity  ; 
not  voluble  nor  profuse  of  empty  speech,  like  many  dwellers  in  the 
country,  but  speaking  to  the  purpose  when  they  spoke  at  all,  and  in 
well-selected  language.  When  the  Judge  entered  the  room  I  rose 
and  remarked  that  I  had  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  very  embarrassing 
situation ;  that  I  had  been  an  unbidden  guest  and  an  intruder  in  his 
family  for  a  week,  though  I  begged  him  to  believe  an  innocent  one  ; 
that  during  all  that  time  1  did  not  even  know,  did  not  even  seek  to  know, 
my  kind  entertainer's  name  ;  that  I  had  carried  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him  in  my  pocket  during  all  that  period  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this  apparent  mystery,  the  explanation  was  simple  and  easy :  but 
here  Miss  Kate,  with  a  little  musical  laugh,  stepping  gracefully  up 
between  her  father  and  myself,  and  with  a  very  slight  air  of  mock 
formality,  said:  "Judge  Singleton,  the  Mr.  Estercourt  whom  we  have 
been  expecting  from  Mobile  for  the  last  ten  days  stands  before  you  : 
Mr.  Estercourt,  the  Judge  Singleton  whom  you  have  been  expecting 
to  send  for  you  for  an  entire  week  past  stands  before  jiw/,  and  with 
that  clue  I  venture  to  presume  you  can  both  easily  unravel  the  skein 
of  entanglements  in  this  little  comedy  of  errors  ; "  whereupon  the 
Judge,  pressing  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  remarked  that  he  saw  the 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  at  a  glance  ;  that  as  the  past  could  not 
be  recalled,  he  must  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  redoubling  his 
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endeavors  to  make  his  guest  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  not  to 
allow,  in  so  unromantic  a  place  as  the  piney-woods,  the  time  to  hang 
too  heavily  upon  his  hands,  etc.  And  thus  we  spent  the  hours  in 
light  discourse  till  the  time  for  tea,  when  I  again  took  my  j^lace  at 
their  hospitable  table,  and  for  once  since  my  dive  into  the  obscurity 
of  the  piney-woods  exerted  myself  to  act  like  a  Christian,  and  to 
strangle,  if  possible,  my  selfish  hypochondriacism. 

Several  days  passed  away  and  the  Judge's  fears  proved  to  be  quite 
unfounded.  Time  did  not  hang  heavily  on  my  hands  ;  on  the  contrary, 
true  to  its  proverbial  character,  it  flew :  but  its  flying  feet  left  their 
print-marks  nevertheless.     No  day  passed  without  its  discovery. 

I  suspect  that  my  friend  Western  had  informed  Miss  Kate  of  my 
sectional  prejudices  and  of  my  political  antecedents,  for  I  found  her 
at  all  times  quite  on  the  alert  and  ever  ready  whenever  a  word  was 
dropped  that  could  be  made  to  wear  a  sectional  hue,  to  throw  up  her 
rhetorical  guard  and  square  herself  at  once  for  defence  or  attack  as 
chance  might  determine ;  though  she  often  seemed  to  fear  that  in 
the  warmth  of  her  defence  of  the  Southern  cause  she  might  seem  to 
disparage  her  chivalrous  sentiment  of  Southern  hospitality.  For  the 
first  week  or  two  we  only  skirmished  a  little  about  the  outposts  of  the 
regular  camps  ;  we  touched  a  little  on  the  social  peculiarities  and  the 
provincialisms  of  each  section,  occasionally  sending  a  round  shot  at 
the  centre  question,  abolitionism  or  slavery. 

"  Oh,  I  know  very  well,"  said  she  to  me  one  day,  "  what  your 
Northern  editors  are  so  ready  to  pronounce,  about  the  folly  of  discuss- 
ing '  dead  issues ' ;  and  there  might  be  some  truth  in  what  they  so 
dogmatically  assert,  provided  these  issues  were  dead,  I  beg  you  to 
observe.  Still,  historical  critics  and  thoughtful  students  are  not  yet 
tired  of  debating  the  old  topic  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  states- 
men still  grow  warm  over  the  rival  policies  of  Pitt  and  Fox ;  and  whv 
may  not  some  of  the  more  conscientious,  earnest,  and  patriotic  of  the 
rising  generation  of  Southerners  take  some  little  interest  in  deter- 
mining the  question  as  to  whether  their  fathers  and  brothers  shall  go 
down  to  the  grave  with  the  stigma  of  'rebels'  and  'traitors'  resting 
upon  their  names,  or  whether  they  shall  hereafter  be  remembered  as 
patriots  and  martyrs  suffering  and  dying  for  as  righteous  a  cause  as 
ever  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart  since  the  world  began .'' 
If  success  is  the  test  of  merit,  then  indeed  we  must  give  it  up  and 
consent  to  be  branded  as  outlaws  ;  but  no  intelligent  man  can  for 
one  moment  adopt  so  monstrous  an  error  —  everything  in  nature  that 
is  true  and  honorable  and  holy  revolts  at  the  idea ;  for  what  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  determine  the  question  of  whether  a  man  is  a 
patriot  or  a  traitor,  not  by  his  character,  not  by  the  intents  of  his 
heart,  not  by  principle,  but  by  the  actions  of  others  over  which  he 
can  exercise  no  control.?  If  the  Southerners  who  did  fight  had  been 
assisted  by  some  thousands  of  others  who  did  not  fight,  then  the 
'  Rebellion '  would  have  been  a  glorious  revolution,  and  Lee  and 
Jackson  and  Davis  and  the  others  immortal  patriots  and  heroes  ! 
Yet  the  cause  would  have  been  the  same  —  not  a  whit  more  deserving 
and  worthy  than  it  is  now,  'lost'  though  it  be." 

Now  I  confess,  my  dear ,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Miss  Kate's 
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political  talk  that  resembles  in  the  remotest  degree  the  unfeminine 
"lecturing"  of  the  "strong-minded"  women  of  the  North  —  nothing 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  such  a  gentleness,  so  much 
delicacy,  so  evident  a  desire  not  to  offend,  so  conciliatory  a  smile 
accompanying  all  she  utters,  that  I  never  wince  under  her  sharpest 
sayings,  however  pungent  they  ma}'  be.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
"  Lost  Cause  "  is  the  great  theme  of  her  constant  thought ;  though  the 
consequences,  she  insists,  will  eventually  affect  the  North  almost  as 
disastrously  as  they  do  the  South.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  she 
considers  too  ignorant  and  cowardly  to  attempt  to  resist  the  present 
political  tendencies  toward  a  centralised  tyranny  at  Washington. 

Until  very  recently  I  had  supposed  that  the  political  opinions  of 
Miss  Singleton  were  merely  the  echoes  of  her  father's  sentiments, 
which  she  had  almost  insensibly  imbibed  from  his  own  lips  during  the 
last  few  stirring  years  of  revolution  and  change  ;  but  I  have  lately 
been  informed  that  it  is  not  so.  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  there 
was  a  bit  of  romance  involved  in  the  causes  which  determined  the 
course  of  her  studies ;  that  a  young  man,  a  particular  friend  of  hers, 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  some  of  the  Federal  officers  soon  after  the 
war,  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends  was  most  unjustl}'^,  nay,  most 
tyrannously  treated  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter.  She  declares  that 
the  gross  ignorance  which  pervades  the  masses  of  the  American 
people,  including  the  educated  classes,  and  even  a  majority  of  those 
who  occupy  the  highest  places  in  the  Government,  is  such  that  unless 
it  be  speedily  corrected  the  liberties  of  this  country — those  that  are 
left  to  us  —  will  be  destroyed  forever.  She  attributes  the  late  war 
to  the  "  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Government  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Northern  section  of  the 
Union,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the,  true  Constitutional  relation 
of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington.  When 
such  a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  could  get  up  and  proclaim  in  a  public 
speech,  without  instant  contradiction,  that  the  Constitution  was  not  a 
'  compact '  between  the  States  ;  that  he  could  find  no  evidence  of  it 
in  all  contemporary  history ;  conceding  that  if  it  were  so,  then  seces- 
sion would  be  a  legal  remedy, —  why,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  common 
herd  ? 

"  Now,"  she  continued,  "  if  the  information  of  even  the  educated 
classes,  of  even  the  upper-tens  of  the  political  leaders,  had  been  sufficient 
to  correct  Mr.  Webster  on  that  one  point  alone,  the  late  bloody  war 
with  all  its  calamities  and  direful  consequences  might  have  been 
averted  !  So  much  for  the  political  ignorance  of  a  nation  of  politicians  ! 
—  for  the  ignorance  of  the  most  '  enlightened  nation  '  on  the  globe,  the 
model  republic,  the  perfect  pattern  for  modern  times,  the  great  gov- 
ernmental cynosure  and  guide  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  ! 

"  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,"  she  once  said  to  me  in  a  more  abrupt 
manner  than  I  ever  observed  in  her  before. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  I,  "  a  score  of  them  if  you  please." 

"  Why  then  do  you  of  the  North  —  you  who  keep  up  the  form  of 
reciting  to  gaping  crowds  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 
every  Fourth  of  July  —  still  persist  in  stigmatising  us  of  the  South  as 
'rebels'? — you  whose  own  Government  was  born  in  rebellion,  which 
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rejoiced  infighting  the  mother  country  ('the  best  government  the 
world  had  ever  seen,'  and  from  which  it  '  seceded ')  for  seven  long 
years  as  the  most  determined  of  '  rebels,'  and  whose  success  and 
prosperity  as  a  people  they  still"  ostentatiously  assure  the  whole  world 
are  the  true  and  legitimate  fruits  of  their  'rebellion.'  Now,  the 
revolution  of  '76  was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  a  true  '  rebellion  ' ; 
but  our  war,  on  our  side,  was  not  a  rebellion  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  To  talk  of  the  rebellion  of  independent  States  against  a 
mere  general  agency  created  by  themselves  for  a  certain  specified 
purpose,  and  whose  very  existence  terminates  every  four  years  by 
limitations  which  its  makers  and  masters,  the  States  themselves,  have 
placed  upon  it,  is  to  talk  very  absurdly ;  it  is  in  truth,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  expression,  the  quintessence  of  nonsense.  Now  I  defy  all 
the  political  editors,  political  colleges,  and  political  pulpits  north  of 
the  Potomac  to  gainsay  these  positions  —  positions  and  truths  that 
ought  to  have  been  long  since  taught  in  all  our  institutions  of 
learning,  even  in  the  common  schools,  as  belonging  to  the  very 
rudiments  of  an  American  education ;  and  the  necessity  of  dissemi- 
nating this  knowledge  throughout  the  land  was  never  greater  than  at 
this  present  moment,  when  the  very  forms  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  its  spirit,  are  lapsing  into  the  despotism  of  a  militarv 
usurpation." 

But  a  truce  to  politics  ;  though  for  special  reasons  I  could  not  well 
avoid  reporting  to  you  what  is  here  recorded.  We  next  week  leave 
the  "  cabin  "  for  the  Judge's  mansion  ;  at  which  place,  should  I  write 
you  again,  I  hope  to  find  more  agreeable  topics  to  discourse  about 
than  the  multitudinous  sins  of  the  politicians.  The  scenes  of  my 
subsequent  jottings  will  probablv  be  transferred  from  the  interior  to 
the  "Gulf  City." 

I  remain,  dear ,  yours  as  ever, 

Ernest  Estercourt. 

Battle  House,  Mobile,  February  1871. 
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ONWARD,  onward,  never  nigher ! 
Upward,  upward,  never  higher ! 
Ah  waves  I    all  men !    shall  brave  endeavor 
Fall  back  in  froth  and  foam  forever  ? 

Yet  mark  those  eager  crests  that  hover, 
Like  birds,  the  moving  wave-mass  over. 

The  waves  roll  back,  but  they  dash  on : 
The  dry  sand  drinks  them  :  one  by  one 
They  perish  on  the  beach,  forlorn. 

As  they  die,  a  thought  emerges, 
Ghost-like,  from  the  shattered  surges  : 
To  strive  is  but  to  fail ;  the  strongest, 
In  striving  most,  but  suffer  longest. 

Far  sweeter  than  mad  surface-motion 
The  dim,  green  depths  of  unstirred  Ocean  ! 
More  happy  than  the  windy  crest, 
A  lowly  life  where  love  and  rest 
House  in  the  chambers  of  the  breast. 


Thos,  R.  Price, 
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"  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know, 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee." 

Shakspeare. 

"Man  is  but  half  without  woman." 

Bailey. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Bill  Williams  had  moved  into  Dukesborough, 
this  exaltation  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  cordial  relations 
established  between  him  and  myself  at  the  Lorriby  school.  He  used  to 
come  out  occasionally  on  visits  to  his  mother,  and  seldom  returned 
without  calling  at  our  house.  This  occurred  most  usually  upon  the 
Sundays  when  the  monthly  meetings  were  held  in  the  church  at 
Dukesborough.  On  such  days  he  and  I  usually  rode  home  together, 
I  upon  my  pony  and  he  upon  a  large  brown  mare  which  his  mother 
had  sent  to  him  in  the  forenoon. 

Ever  since  those  remote  times  I  have  associated  in  my  memory  Mr. 
Bill  with  that  mare,  and  one  or  another  of  her  many  colts.  According 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  she  was  for  years  and  years  never 
without  a  colt.  Her  normal  condition  seemed  to  be  always  to  be 
followed  by  a  colt.  Sometimes  it  was  a  horse-colt  and  sometimes 
a  mule ;  for  the  planters  in  those  times  raised  at  home  all  their 
domestic  animals.  And  what  a  lively  little  fellow  this  colt 
always  was  ;  and  what  an  anxious  parent  was  old  Molly  Sparks,  as 
Mr.  Bill  called  the  dam  !  How  that  colt  v/ould  run  about  and  get 
mixed  up  with  the  horses  in  the  grove  around  the  church ;  and  how 
the  old  mare  would  whicker  all  during  the  service !  I  knew  that 
whicker  among  a  hundred.  Mr.  Bill  used  always  to  tie  her  to  a 
swinging  limb ;  for  her  anxiety  would  sometimes  cause  her  to  break 
the  frail  bridle  which  usually  confined  her,  and  run  all  about  the 
grounds  in  pursuit  of  her  truant  offspring.  Mr.  Bill  had  also  to  sit 
where  he  could  see  her  in  order  to  be  ready  for  all  difficulties.  I 
used  to  be  amused  to  notice  how  he  would  be  annoyed  by  her  cries 
and  prancings,  and  how  he  would  pretend  to  be  listening  intently  to 
the  sermon  when  his  whole  attention  I  knew  to  be  on  old  Mary  and 
the  colt.  Seldom  was  there  a  Sunday  that  he  did  not  have  to  leave 
the  church  in  order  to  catch  old  Mary  and  tie  her  up  again.  This 
was  a  catastrophe  he  was  ever  dreading,  because  he  really  disliked  to 
disturb  the  service  ;  and  he  had  the  consideration  when  he  rose  to  go 
to  place  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  that  the  congregation  might 
suppose  that  his  nose  was  bleeding. 
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While  we  would  be  riding  home,  the  conduct  of  that  colt,  if  anything, 
would  be  worse  than  at  the  church.  His  fond  parent  would  exert 
every  effort  to  keep  him  by  her  side,  but  he  would  get  mixed  up  with 
the  horses  more  than  before.  Twenty  times  would  he  be  lost.  Some- 
times he  would  be  at  an  immense  distance  behind ;  then  he  w'ould 
pretend,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  anxiously  looking  for  his  mother,  and 
would  run  violently  against  every  horse,  whether  under  the  saddle  or 
in  harness.  Old  Mary  would  wheel  around  and  try  to  get  back,  her 
whickers  ever  resounding  far  and  wide.  When  the  colt  would  have 
enough  of  this  frolic,  or  some  one  of  the  home-returning  horsemen 
would  give  him  a  cut  with  his  riding-switch,  he  would  get  out  upon  the 
side  of  the  road,  run  at  full  speed  past  his  dam  and  get  similarly  mixed 
up  with  the  horses  in  front.  If  he  ever  got  where  she  was  he  would 
appear  to  be  extravagantly  gratified,  and  would  make  an  immediate 
and  violent  effort  to  have  himself  suckled.  Failing  in  this,  he  would 
let  fly  his  hind  legs  at  her,  and  dash  off  again  at  full  speed  in  whatever 
direction  his  head  happened  to  be  turned.  Mr.  Bill  would  often  say 
that  of  all  the  fools  he  ever  saw,  old  Molly  and  her  colt  were  the 
biggest.  As  for  my  part,  the  anxiety  of  the  parent  seemed  to  me 
natural  in  the  circumstances  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  in  the  matter  of 
the  quality  usually  called  discretion,  while  the  young  of  most  animals 
have  little  of  it  usually,  I  have  frequently  thought  that  of  all  others 
the  one  who  had  the  least  amount  was  the  colt. 

Yet  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  such  a  trifling  matter,  but  >vas  led 
to  it  unwarily  by  the  association  of  ideas.  Mr.  Bill  often  accepted  our 
invitations  to  dinner  upon  these  Sundays,  or  he  would  walk  over  in 
the  afternoon.  Although  he  liked  much  the  society  of  my  parents, 
yet  he  was  fondest  of  being  with  me  singly.  I  was  certainly  more 
appreciative  of  his  conversation  than  they  were.  With  all  his  fondness 
for  talking,  there  was  some  constraint  upon  him,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  my  father,  for  whom  he  had  the  profoundest  respect.  So, 
somehow  or  other  Mr.  Bill  and  I  would  get  away  to  ourselves,  when 
he  could  display  his  full  powers  in  that  line.  This  was  easily  prac- 
ticable, as  never  or  seldom  did  such  a  day  pass  without  our  having 
other  guests  to  dinner  from  among  those  neighbors  who  resided  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  village  than  we  did.  Our  table  on  these 
Sundays  was  always  extended  to  two  or  three  times  its  usual  length. 
My  parents,  though  they  were  religious,  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
detaining  some  of  these  neighbors  to  dinner  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Bill  had  evidently  realised  his  expectations  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  town-life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  it.  He  had  evidently  laid  aside  some  of  his  ancient  awk- 
wardness and  hesitation  of  manner.  He  talked  more  at  his  ease. 
Then  he  gave  a  more  careful  and  fashionable  turn  to  his  hair,  and,  I 
thought,  combed  and  brushed  it  oftener  than  he  had  been  wont.  His 
trousers  too  were  better  pulled  up,  and  his  shirt-collar  was  now  never  or 
seldom  without  the  necessary  button.  I  was  therefore  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  father  remark  more  than  once  that  he  did  not  think 
that  town-life  was  exactly  the  best  thing  for  Mr.  Bill,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  he  would  not  have  done  better  to  keep  at 
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home  with  his  mother.  But  Mr.  Bill  grew  more  and  more  fond  of 
Dukesborough,  and  he  used  to  relate  to  me  some  of  the  remarkable 
things  that  occurred  there.  About  every  one  of  the  hundred  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  and  those  who  visited  it,  he  knew  everything  that 
by  any  possibility  could  be  ascertained.  He  used  to  contend  that  it 
was  a  merchant's  business  to  know  everybody,  and  especially  those 
who  tried  to  conceal  their  affairs  from  universal  observation.  He  had 
not  been  very  long  in  Dukesborough  before  he  could  answer  almost 
any  question  you  could  put  to  him  about  any  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

With  one  exception. 

This  was  Mr.  Jonas  Lively. 

He  was  too  hard  a  case  for  Mr.  Bill.  Neither  he  nor  any  other 
person,  not  even  Mrs.  Hodge,  seemed  to  know  much  about  him.  The 
late  Mr.  Hodge  probably  knew  more  than  anybody  else  ;  but  if  he 
did,  he  did  not  tell  anybody,  and  now  he  was  dead  and  gone,  and  Mr. 
Li\'ely  was  left  comparatively  unknown  to  the  world. 

Where  Mr.  Lively  had  come  from  originally  people  did  not  know 
for  certain,  although  he  had  been  heard  occasionally  to  use  expres- 
sions which  induced  the  belief  that  he  might  have  been  a  native  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had  done  busi- 
ness for  some  years  in  Augusta,  and  some  said  that  he  yet  owned  a 
little  property  there.  This  much  was  certain  that  he  went  there  or 
somewhere  else  once  every  winter,  and  after  remaining  about  a  month, 
returned,  as  was  supposed,  with  two  new  vests  and  pairs  of  trousers. 
At  the  time  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Bill,  he  had  been  residing  at  Dukesborough  for  about  two  years  ;  not 
exactly  at  Dukesborough  either,  but  something  less  than  a  mile 
outside,  where  he  boarded  with  the  Hodges,  occupying  a  small 
building  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  which  they  called  "The  Office," 
and  in  which  before  he  came  the  family  used  to  take  their  meals.  He 
might  have  had  his  chamber  in  the  main  house  where  the  others  stayed 
but  for  one  thing ;  for  besides  the  two  main  rooms  there  were  a 
couple  of  low-roofed  shed-rooms  in  front,  only  one  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Susan  Temple,  a  very  poor  relation  of  Mr.  Hodge. 
There  were  no  children,  and  Mr.  Lively  might  have  had  the  other 
shed-room  across  the  piazza  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  devoted  to 
another  purpose.     Mr.  Hodge  — 

But  one  at  a  time.  Let  me  stick  to  Mr.  Lively  for  the  present,  and 
tell  what  little  was  known  about  him. 

Mr.  Lively  was  about  fifty-one  or  two  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bill  used 
to  insist  that  he  would  never  see  fifty-five  again,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  surprised  if  he  was  sixty.  I  have  no  idea  but  that  this  was  an 
over-estimate.  The  truth  is  that,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  young 
men  like  Mr.  Bill  are  prone  to  assign  too  great  age  to  elderly  men, 
especially  when,  like  Mr.  Lively,  they  are  unmarried.     But  let  that  go. 

Mr.  Lively  was  about  five  feet  five,  quite  stout  in  body,  but  of 
moderate-sized  legs.  He  had  a  brown  complexion,  brown  hair  and 
black  eyebrows.  His  eyes  were  a  mild  green,  with  some  tinge  of  red 
in  the  whites.  His  nose  was  Roman,  or  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
longer ;  for  just  as  it  began  to  hook  and  to  become  Roman  it  stopped 
short,  as  if  upon  reflection  it  thought  it  wrong  to  ape  ancient  and 
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especially  foreign  manners.  He  always  wore  a  long  black  frock-coat, 
either  gray  or  black  trousers  and  vest,  and  a  very  stout  low^-crowned 
furred  hat.  He  carried  a  hickory  walking-stick  with  a  hooked 
handle. 

Mr.  Lively  had  come  to  the  neighborhood  about  two  years  before 
and  taken  board  at  the  Hodges'.  He  had  never  seemed  to  have  any 
regular  business.  True,  he  would  be  known  sometimes  to  buy  a 
bale  of  cotton,  or  it  might  be  two  or  three,  and  afterwards  have 
them  hauled  to  Augusta  by  some  neighbor's  wagon  when  the 
latter  would  be  carrying  his  own  to  market.  Then  he  occasionally 
bought  a  poor  horse  out  of  a  wagon  and  kept  it  at  the  Hodges'  for  a 
couple  of  months,  and  got  him  fat  and  sold  him  again  at  a  smart 
profit.  He  was  a  capital  doctor  of  horses,  and  was  suspected  of 
being  somewhat  proud  of  his  skill  in  that  line,  as  he  would  cheerfully 
render  his  services  when  called  upon,  and  alwa3^s  refused  any  com- 
pensation. But  when  he  traded,  he  traded.  If  he  bought,  he  put 
down  squarely  into  the  seller's  hands  ;  if  he  sold,  the  money  had  to 
be  put  squarely  into  his.  Such  transactions  were  rare,  however  ;  he 
certainly  made  but  little  in  that  way.  But  then  he  spent  less. 
Besides  five  dollars  a  month  for  board  and  lodging,  he  furnishing  his 
own  room,  if  he  was  out  any  more  nobody  knew  what  it  was  for. 

He  was  a  remarkably  silent  man.  Although  he  came  into  Dukes- 
borough almost  every  day,  he  had  but  little  to  say  to  anybody  and 
stayed  but  a  short  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
day  he  spent  at  home,  partly  in  walking  about  the  place  and  partly  in 
reading  while  sitting  in  his  chamber,  or  in  the  piazza  between  the 
two  litde  shed-rooms  in  the  front  part  of  the  house.  He  never  went 
to  church  ;  yet  upon  Sundays  he  read  the  Bible  and  other  religious 
books  almost  the  livelong  day. 

In  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Hodge  he  was  supposed  to  know  considerable 
about  Mr.  Lively.  The  latter  certainly  used  to  talk  with  him  with 
more  freedom  than  with  any  other  person.  Mrs.  Hodge  never  was 
able  to  get  much  out  of  Mr.  Lively,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  a 
woman  who  was  remarkably  fond  of  obtaining  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  other  persons.  She  used  to  give  it  as  her  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Lively,  and  in  his  absence  would  talk 
and  laugh  freely  at  his  odd  ways  and  looks.  But  Mr.  Hodge  at  such 
times  (when  he  felt  that  it  was  safe  to  do  so)  would  mildly  rebuke  his 
wife.  After  Mr.  Hodge  had  died,  the  opinion  became  general  that 
no  person  was  likely  to  succeed  him  in  Mr.  Lively's  confidence,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bill  Williams  felt  this  dissatisfaction  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
Being  now  a  citizen  of  Dukesborough,  he  felt-  himself  strongly  bound 
to  be  thoroughly  identified  with  all  its  interests.  Any  man  that 
thus  kept  himself  apart  from  society  and  refused  to  allow  everybody 
to  know  all  about  himself  and  his  business,  was  in  his  opinion  a 
suspicious  character,  and  ought  to  be  watched.  What  seemed  to 
concern  him  more  than  anything  else  was  a  question  frequently 
mooted  as  to  whether  Mr.  Lively's  hair  was  his  own  or  was  a  wig. 
Such  a  thing  as  the  latter  had  never  been  seen  in  the  town,  and  there- 
fore  the  citizens  were  not  familiar  with  it ;  but  doubts  were  raised 
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from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Mr.  Lively's  hung  from  his  head,  and 
there  were  others  besides  Mr.  Bill  who  would  have  liked  to  see  them 
settled  —  not  that  this  would  have  fully  satisfied  him,  but  he  would 
have  felt  something  better.  Mr.  Bill  desired  to  know  all  about  Mr. 
Lively,  it  is  true  ;  yet  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  investigate  him  fully, 
he  certainly  would  have  begun  with  his  head.  "  The  fact  of  it  ar,"  he 
maintained,  "  that  it  aint  right.  It  aint  right  to  the  Dukesborough 
people,  and  it  aint  right  to  the  transhent  people.  Transhent  people 
comes  here  goin  through,  and  stops  all  night  at  Spouter's  tavern. 
They  ax  about  the  place  and  the  people  ;  and  who  knows  but  what 
some  of  'em  mout  wish  to  buy  propty  and  come  and  settle  here  ?  In 
cose  I  in  ginerly  does  most  o'  the  talkin  to  sich  people,  and  tells  'em 
about  the  place  and  the  people.  I  don't  like  to  be  obleeged  to  tell 
'em  that  we  has  one  suspicious  character  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
which  he  ar  so  suspicious  that  he  don't  never  pull  off  his  hat,  and  that 
people  don't  know  whether  the  very  har  on  his  head  ar  his'n  or  not. 
I  tell  you  it  aint  right.  I  made  up  my  mind  the  first  good  chance  I 
git  to  ax  Mr.  Lively  a  few  civil  questions  about  hisself." 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  before  an  opportunity  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Bill  of  chatting  a  little  with  Mr.  Lively.  The  latter  had 
walked  into  the  store  one  morning  when  there  was  no  other  person 
there  except  Mr.  Bill,  and  inquired  for  some  drugs  to  give  to  a  sick 
horse.  Mr.  Bill  carefully  but  slowly  made  up  the  bundle,  when  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  : 

"  I'm  monstous  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lively ;  you  don't  come  into 
the  store  so  monstous  powerful  ofting.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  here 
more  ofting.  Not  as  I'm  so  mighty  powerful  anxious  to  sell  goods, 
though  that's  my  business,  and  in  course  I  feels  better  when  trade's 
brisk  ;  but  I  jest  nately  would  like  to  see  you.  You  may  not  know 
it,  Mr.  Lively,  but  I  don't  expect  you've  got  a  better  friend  in  this 
here  town  than  what  I  am." 

Mr.  Bill  somehow  couldn't  find  exactly  where  the  twine  was ;  he 
looked  about  for  it  in  several  places,  especially  where  it  was  quite 
unlikely  that  it  should  be.     Mr.  Lively  was  silent. 

"  I  has  thought,"  continued  Mr.  Bill,  after  finding  his  twine,  "  that  I 
would  like  to  talk  with  you  sometimes.  The  people  is  always  a 
inquirin  of  me  about  where  you  come  from  and  all  sich,  and  what 
business  you  used  to  follow,  jest  like  they  thought  you  and  me  was 
intimate  friends, —  which  I  am  as  good  a  friend  as  you've  got  in  the 
whole  town,  and  which  I  spose  you're  a  friend  of  mine.  I  tells  'em 
you're  a  monstous  fine  man  in  my  opinion,  and  I  spose  I  does  know 
you  about  as  well  as  anybody  else  about  here.  But  yit  we  haint  had 
no  long  continyed  convisation  like  I  thought  we  mout  have  some  time, 
when  it  mout  be  convenant,  and  we  mout  talk  all  about  old  North 
Calliner  whar  you  come  from,  and  which  my  father  he  come  from  thar 
too,  which  he  ar  now  dead  and  gone.  Law !  how  he  did  love  to 
talk  about  that  old  country  !  and  how  he  did  love  the  people  that 
come  from  thar.  If  my  father  was  here,  which  now  he  ar  dead  and 
gone,  he  wouldn't  let  you  rest  wheresomever  he  mout  see  you  for 
talkin  about  old  North  Calliner  and  them  old  people  thar." 

Mr.  Bill  handed  the  parcel  over  to  Mr.  Lively  with  as  winning  a  look 
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as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  bestow.  Mr.  Lively  seemed  slightly 
interested. 

"And  your  father  was  from  North  Carolina  ?  " 

"  Certinly,"  answered  Mr.  Bill  with  glee  ;  "  right  from  Tar  River. 
I've  heern  him  and  mammy  say  so  nigh  and  in  and  about  a  thousand 
times,  I  do  believe."  And  Mr.  Bill  advanced  from  behind  the  counter, 
came  up  to  Mr.  Lively,  and  looked  kindly  and  neighborly  upon  him. 

"Do  you  ever  think  about  going  there  yourself?"  inquired  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Bill  did  that  very  thing  over  and  ofting.  From  a  leetle  bit  of  a 
boy  he  had  thought  how  he  would  like  to  go  thar  and  see  them  old 
people.  If  he  lived,  he  would  go  thar  some  day  to  that  old  place  and 
see  them  old  people. 

From  the  way  Mr.  Bill  talked,  it  seemed  that  his  ideas  were  that 
the  North  Carolinians  all  resided  at  one  particular  place,  and  that 
they  were  all  quite  aged  persons.  But  this  was  possibly  intended  as 
a  snare  to  catch  Mr.  Lively,  by  paying  in  this  indirect  manner  respect 
for  his  advanced  age. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lively,  while  he  stored  away  the  parcel  in 
his  capacious  pocket,  "you  ought  to  go  there  by  all  means.  If  you 
should  ever  go  there,  you  will  find  as  good  people  as  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life.  They  are  a  peaceable  people,  those  North  Carolinians,  and 
industrious.  You  hardly  ever  see  a  man  there  that  has  not  got  some 
sort  of  business ;  and  then,  as  a  general  thing,  people  there  attend  to 
their  own  business  and  don't  bother  themselves  about  other  people's." 

Mr.  Lively  then  turned  and  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  As  he 
reached  it,  he  turned  again  and  said  : 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Williams,  you  ought  to  go  there  and  see  that  people 
once  before  you  die ;  it  would  do  you  gbod.  Good-day,  J\Ir.  Wil- 
liams." 

After  Mr.  Lively  had  gotten  out  of  the  store  and  taken  a  few  steps, 
Mr.  Bill  went  to  the  door,  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  made  the  following  soliloquy  : 

"  Got  no  more  manners  than  a  hound.  I  axed  him  a  civil  question, 
and  see  what  I  got !  But  never  mind,  I'll  find  out  somethin  about  you 
yit.  Now,  aint  thar  a  picter  of  a  man  !  Well  you  cars  a  walkin-stick  : 
them  legs  needs  all  the  help  they  can  git  in  totin  the  balance  of  you 
about.  And  jest  look  at  that  har :  I  jest  know  it  aint  all  his'n.  But 
never  do  you  mind." 

After  this,  Mr.  Bill  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  point  of  honor  to  find 
Mr.  Lively  out.  Hitherto  he  had  owed  it  to  the  public  mainly ;  now, 
there  was  a  debt  due  to  himself  He  had  propounded  to  Mr.  Lively 
a  civil  question,  and  instead  of  getting  a  civil  answer  had  been  as 
good  as  laughed  at.  Mr.  Lively  might  go  for  the  present,  but  he 
should  be  up  with  him  in  time. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Mr.  Bill's  designs,  as  well  for  the 
purposes  of  this  narrative,  that  he  was  slightly  akin  to  Mrs.  Hodge, 
whom  he  occasionally  visited.  However,  we  have  seen  that  this  lady 
had  known  heretofore  about  as  little  of  her  guest  as  other  people,  and 
that,  at  least  in  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Hodge,  her  opinion  was  that  there 
was  nothing  in  him.     True,  since  Mr.  Hodge's  death  she  had  been 
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more  guarded  in  her  expressions.  Mrs.  Hodge  probably  reflected 
that  now  she  was  a  lone  woman  in  the  world,  except  Susan  Temple, 
who  was  next  to  nothing,  she  ought  to  be  particular.  Mr.  Bill  had 
sounded  his  cousin  Malviny  (as  he  called  her)  heretofore,  and  of 
course  could  get  nothing  more  than  she  had  to  impart.  He  might 
give  up  some  things,  but  they  were  not  of  the  kind  we  are  considering. 
He  informed  me  one  day  that  on  one  subject  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  the  responsibility.  This  expression  reminded  me  of  our 
last  day  with  the  Lorribies,  and  I  hesitated  whether  the  fullest  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  such  a  threat.     But  I  said  nothing. 

"  That  thing,"  he  continued,  "  are  the  circumsance  of  his  har  :  which 
it  ar  my  opinion  that  it  ar  not  all  his'n  :  which  I  has  never  seed  a  wig, 
but  has  heern  of  'em  ;  and  which  it  ar  my  opinion  that  that  har  ar  a 
imposition  on  the  public,  and  also  on  Cousin  Malviny  Hodge,  and  he 
a  livin  in  her  very  house  —  leastways  in  the  office.  I  mout  be  mis- 
taken ;  ef  so,  I  begs  his  pardon :  though  he  have  not  got  the  manners 
of  a  hound,  no,  not  even  to  answer  a  civil  question.  Still  I  wouldn't 
wish  to  hurt  a  har  of  his  head  ;  no,  not  even  ef  it  war  not  all  his'n. 
Yit  the  public  have  a  right  to  know,  and  —  I  wants  to  know  myself. 
And  I'm  gittin  tired  of  sich  foolin  and  bamboozlin,  so  to  speak  ;  and 
the  fact  ar,  that  Mr.  Lively  ar  got  to  'splain  hisself  on  the  circumsance 
o'  that  har." 

.  The  next  time  I  met  Mr.  Bill  he  was  delighted  with  some  recent 
and  important  information.     I  shall  let  him  speak  for  himself 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Bill  had  come  over  to  our  house  one  Sunday  to  dinner.  I 
knew  from  his  looks  upon  entering  that  he  had  something  to  com- 
municate. As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and  he  could  decently  do  so, 
he  proposed  a  walk  to  me.  My  father  was  much  amused  at  the 
intimacy  between  us,  and  I  could  sometimes  observe  a  quiet  smile 
upon  his  face  when  we  would  start  out  together  upon  one  of  our 
afternoon  strolls.  As  I  was  rather  small  for  nine,  and  ]\Ir.  Bill  rather 
large  for  nineteen  years  old,  I  suppose  it  was  somewhat  ludicrous  to 
observe  such  a  couple  sustaining  to  each  other  the  relation  of  equality. 
Mr.  Bill  seemed  to  regard  me  as  fully  his  equal  except  in  the  matter 
of  size,  and  I  had  come  to  feel  as  much  ease  in  his  society  as  if  he 
had  been  of  my  own  age.  By  his  residence  in  town  he  had  acquired 
some  sprightliness  of  manner  and  conversation  which  made  him  more 
interesting  to  me  than  formerly.  This  sprightliness  was  manifested 
by  his  forbearing  to  call  me  Squire  persistently,  and  varying  my  name 
with  that  ease  and  freedom  which  town-people  learn  so  soon  to 
employ.     This  was  interesting  to  me. 

When  we  had  gotten  out  of  the  yard  and  into  the  grove,  IMr.  Bill 
began  : 

"Oh,  my  friend,  friend  of  my  boyhood's  sunny  hour,  I've  been  nigh 
and  in  about  a  dyin  to  see  you,  especially  sence  night  afore  last  — 
sence  I  caught  old  Jonah." 

'•'  Have  you  caught  him,  Mr.  Bill  ?  "  ... 
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"  Caught  him  !  Treed  him.  Not  ezactly  treed  him  neither ;  but 
runned  him  to  his  holler.     I  told  you  I  was  goin  to  do  it." 

Seeing  that  I  did  not  clearly  understand,  Mr.  Bill  smiled  with 
delight  at  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he  had  begun  his  narrative. 
We  proceeded  a  little  farther  to  a  place  where  a  huge  oak-tree  had 
protruded  its  roots  from  the  ground.     There  we  sat,  and  he  resumed  : 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  runned  him  right  into  liis  holler.  And  now,  Squire, 
I'm  goin  to  tell  you  a  big  secret ;  and  you  are  the  onliest  man, 
Phillmon  Pearch,  that  I've  told  it,  becase,  you  see,  the  circumsances 
is  sich  that  it  won't  do  to  tell  too  many  people  nohow  ;  becase  you  see 
Mr.  Lively  he  ar  a  curis  sort  o'  man,  I'm  afeard.  And  then  you 
know,  Philip,  you  and  me  has  been  thick  and  jest  like  brothers,  and 
I'll  tell  to  you  what  I  wouldn't  tell  to  no  monstous  powerful  chunce  o' 
people  nohow.  And  ef  it  was  to  git  out,  people,  and  specially  other 
people,  mout  say  that  —  ah  —  I  didn't  —  ah  —  do  ezactly  right.  And 
then  thar's  Cousin  Malviny  Hodge.  Somehow  Cousin  Malviny  she 
aint  —  somehow  she  aint  ezactly  like  she  used  to  be  in  Daniel  Hodge's 
life-time.  Wimming  is  right  curis  things.  Squire,  specially  arfter  thar 
husbands  dies.  I  never  should  a  blieved  it  of  her  arfter  what  I've 
heern  her  say  and  go  on  about  that  old  feller.  But  wimming's  wim- 
ming ;  and  they  ar  going  to  be  so  always.  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  thar :  you  mustn't  let  on  that  I  said  a  word  about  him." 

I  felt  flattered  by  this  the  first  confidential  communication  I  had 
ever  received,  and  promised  secrecy. 

"Well,  you  see.  Squire  Phil,  I  axed  Mr.  Lively  as  far  and  civil 
question  as  one  gentleman  could  ax  another  gentleman,  becase  I 
thought  that  people  had  a  right  and  was  liable  to  know  somethin  about 
a  man  who  live  in  the  neighborhood,  and  been  a  livin  thar  for  the  last 
two  year  and  never  yit  told  a  human  anything  about  hisself,  exceptin 
it  mout  be  to  Daniel  Hodge,  which  he  are  now  dead  and  gone,  and 
not  even  Cousin  Malviny  don't  know.  Leastways  didn't.  I  don't 
know  what  she  mought  know  now.  Oh  wimming,  wimming !  They 
won't  do,  Philip.  But  let  'em  go.  I  axed  Mr.  Lively  a  civil  question. 
One  day  when  he  come  in  the  sto'  I  axed  him  as  polite  and  civil  as 
I  knowed  how  about  gittin  a  little  bit  acquainted  along  with  him,  and 
which  I  told  him  I  w-as  friendly,  and  also  all  about  my  father  comin 
from  North  Calliner,  thinkin  may  be,  as  he  come  from  thar  too,  he 
mout  have  a  sorter  friendly  to  me  in  a  likewise  way,  ef  he  didn't 
keer  about  bein  so  monstous  powerful  friendly  to  the  people  in  ginerl, 
which  the  most  of  'em,  you  know,  like  your  folks,  they  mostly  come 
from  old  Firginny.  You.  see  I  sorter  slyly  baited  my  hook  with  old 
North  Calliner.  But  nary  bite  did  I  git  —  no,  nary  nibble.  The  old 
fellow  look  at  me  mighty  interestin  while  I  war  a  goin  on  about  the 
old  country,  and  arfter  I  got  through  he  smiled  calm  as  a  summer 
evenin  like  —  so  to  speak  —  and  then  I  thought  we  was  goin  to  have 
a  good  time.  Instid  o'  that,  he  axed  me  ef  I  war  ever  expectin  to 
ever  go  thar,  and  then  said  that  I  ought  to  go  thar  by  all  means  and 
see  them  old  people  ;  and  then  he  sorter  hinted  agin  me  for  axin  about 
him  bein  from  thar,  becase  he  was  mighty  particler  to  say  that  them 
old  people  in  ginerly  was  mighty  fond  o'  tending  to  their  own  business 
and  lettin  t'other  people's  alone.     Which  I  don't  have  to  be  kicked 
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down  stairs  befo'  I  can  take  a  hint.  And  so  I  draps  the  subject ; 
which  in  fact  I  was  obleeged  to  drap  it,  becase  no  sooner  he  said  it 
he  went  right  straight  immejantly  outen  the  sto'.  But,  thinks  I  to 
myself,  says  I,  I'll  head  you  yit,  Mr.  Lively.  I'll  find  out  sumthin 
about  you,  ef  it  be  only  whether  that  head  o'  har  ar  yourn  or  not." 

"  Is  it  a  wig  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Phillimon,"  said  Mr.  Bill,  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  considered  as 
remonstrative  against  all  improper  haste — "Phillemon  Pearch,  when 
a  man  ar  goin  to  tell  you  a  interestin  circumsance  about  a  highly 
interestin  character,  so  to  speak,  you  mustn't  ax  him  about  the  last 
part  befo'  he  git  thoo  the  first  part.  If  you  does,  the  first  part  mout 
not  have  a  far  chance  to  be  interestive,  and  both  parts  mout,  so  to 
speak,  git  mixed  up  and  confused  together.  Did  you  ever  read 
Alonzo  and  Melissy,  Phil  ?  " 

I  had  not. 

"  Thar  it  is,  you  see.  Ef  you  had  a  read  Alonzo  and  Melissy  you 
would  not  a  ax  the  question  you  did.  In  that  novyul  they  holds  back 
the  best  for  the  last,  and  ef  you  knowed  what  it  was  all  goin  to  be 
you  wouldn't  read  the  balance  o'  the  book  ;  and  which  the  man,  he 
knowed  you  wouldn't,  and  that  made  him  hold  it  back.  And  which  I 
war  readin  that  same  book  one  day,  and  Angeline  Spouter  she  told 
me  th^t  nary  one  of  'em  wan't  goin  to  git  killed,  and  that  they  got 
married  at  the  last,  and  which  then  I  wouldn't  read  the  book  no  longer, 
and  which  I  war  gittin  sorter  tired  anyhow,  becase  I  got  very  little 
time  from  my  business  to  be  readin  novyuls  anyhow." 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  asked  the  question. 

"  No,  Philmon,  give  every  part  a  far  chance  to  be  interestin.  I 
give  Jonas  Lively  a  far  chance ;  but  the  difific-ulty  war  he  wouldn't 
give  me  one,  and  I  tuck  it,  I'm  goin  to  take  up  Mr.  Lively  all  over. 
He  ar  a  book.  Sir  —  a  far  book.     I'll  come  to  his  har  in  time." 

Mr.  Bill  readjusted  himself  between  the  roots  of  the  old  oc^  so  as 
to  lie  in  comfort  in  a  position  where  he  could  look  me  fully  in  the  face. 

"  You  see,  Squire,"  he  continued,  "  Cousin  Malviny  Hodge,  she  ar 
sort  o'  kin  to  me,  and  we  always  calls  one  another  cousin.  The 
families  has  always  been  friendly  and  claimed  kin,  but  I  don't  blieve 
they  ever  could  tell  whar  it  started,  but  it  war  on  Cousin  Malviny's 
side,  leastways  John  Simmonses,  her  first  husband,  who  his  father  he 
also  come  from  North  Calliner.  I  used  to  go  out  thar  sometimes  and 
stay  all  night ;  but  I  haint  done  sich  a  thing  sence  Mr.  Lively  have 
been  thar.  One  thing,  you  know,  becase  he  sleeps  in  the  office,  and 
the  onliest  other  place  for  a  man  to  sleep  at  thar  is  the  t'other  shed- 
room  on  the  t'other  side  o'  the  pe-azer  from  Susan  Temple's  room, 
and  which  about  three  year  ago  they  made  a  kind  of  a  sto'  outen 
that.  The  very  idee  of  callin  that  a  sto' !  It  makes  Mr.  Bland  laugh 
every  time  I  talk  about  Cousin  Malviny's  sto'.  I  jest  brings  up  the 
subject  sometimes  jest  to  see  Mr.  Bland  laugh  and  go  on.  Mr. 
Bland,  you  know,  Philip,  ar  the  leadin  head  pardner,  and  one  of  the 
funniest  men  you  ever  see.  Mr.  Jones  ar  a  monstous  clever  man,  but 
he  ar  not  a  funny  man  like  Mr.  Bland,  not  nigh." 

This  compliment  of  Mr.  Bill  to  his  employer  I  considered  proper 
enough,  although  I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  made  fewer  remarks 
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which  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  far  outside  of  the  subject.  But  I  knew 
that  h;^  lived  in  town,  and  I  think  I  had  a  sort  of  notion  that  such 
persons  had  superior  rights  as  well  as  superior  privileges  to  mere 
countr}'  people.  Still  I  was  extremely  anxious  on  the  wig  question. 
Mr.  Bill  had  told  me  strange  things  about  wigs.  He  assured  me  that 
they  were  scalped  from  dead  men's  heads,  and  I  did  not  like  to  think 
about  them  at  night. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  as  I  was  a  sayin,  they  aint  been  no  conve- 
nant  place  for  a  man  to  sleep  thar  sence  they  had  the  sto',  as  they 
calls  it,  exceptin  a  feller  was  to  sleep  with  Mr.  Lively ;  and  I  should 
say  that  would  be  about  as  oncomfortable  and  ontimely  sleepin  as 
anybody  ever  want  anywhar  and  stayed  all  night.  And  which  I've  no 
idee  that  Mr.  Lively  hisself  would  think  it  war  reasonable  that  anybody 
mout  be  expected  to  sleep  with  him,  nor  him  to  sleep  with  any  other 
man  person.  When  a  old  bachelor,  Philmon,  git  in  the  habit  o' 
sleepin  by  hisself  for  about  fifty  year,  I  spose  he  sorter  git  out  o'  the 
way  of  sleepin  with  varus  people,  so  to  speak,  and  — ah  —  he  ruther 
not  'sleep  with  other  people,  and  which  —  ah  —  well,  the  fact  ar,  by 
that  time  he  aint  fitten  too  sleep  with  nobody.  I  tell  you,  Phlimmon 
Pearch,  befo'  I  would  sleep  with  Jonas  Lively,  specially  arfter  knowin 
him  like  I  does,  I  would  —  ah  —  I'd  set  up  all  night  and  nod  in  a 
cheer  —  dinged  ef  I  wouldn't !  " 

Mr.  Bill  could  not  have  looked  more  serious  and  resolute  if  he  had 
been  confidently  expecting  on  the  night  of  that  day  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Lively  to  share  his  couch. 

"  Hadn't  been  for  that,"  he  went  on,  "  I  should  a  been  thar  sooner 
than  I  did.  But  arfter  he  seem  so  willin  and  anxious  for  me  to  go  to 
North  Calliner,  I  thinks  I  to  myself  I'll  go  out  to  Cousin  iNIalviny's, 
and  maybe  she'll  ax  me  to  stay  all  night,  and  then  she  can  fix  a  place 
for  me  jest  for  one  night:  I  sposen  she  would  make  a  pallet  down  on 
the  %)'  ii''  the  hall-room.  So  Friday  evenin  I  got  leaf  from  Mr.  Jones 
to  go  away  from  the  sto'  one  night.  He  sleep  thar  too,  you  know, 
and  they  warn't  no  danger  in  my  goin  away  for  jest  one  night.  So 
Friday  evenin  I  went  out,  I  did,  to  supper,  and  I  sorter  hinted  around 
that  if  they  was  to  invite  me  I  mout  stay  all  night,  ef  providin  that 
it  war  entirely  convenant ;  specially  as  I  wanted  a  little  country  ar 
arfter  bein  cooped  up  so  long  in  town  —  much  as  I  loved  town  I  had 
not  got  out  o'  all  consate  for  country  livin  and  country  ar,  and  so 
forth." 

Mr.  Bill  showed  plainly  that  he  knew  all  about  how  to  bamboozle 
Cousin  Malviny,  and  country  folks  generally. 

"  Cousin  Malviny  were  monstous  glad  to  see  me,  she  say  ;  and  I  tell 
you,  Squire,  Cousin  Malviny  are  right  jolly  lately.  She  look  better 
and  younger'n  any  time  I  seen  her  sence  she  married  Hodge  ten  year 
ago.  Oh,  wimming,  wimming !  But  that's  neither  here  nor  thar  ; 
you  can't  alter  'em,  and  let  'em  go.  Cousin  Malviny  said  her  house 
war  small  but  it  war  stretchy.  I  laughed,  I  did,  and  said  I  would  let 
it  stretch  itself  one  time  for  my  accommidation.  Then  Cousin 
Malviny  she  laughed,  she  did,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Lively,  and  Mr. 
Lively  he  come  mighty  nigh  laughin  hisself  As  it  war,  he  look  like 
I  war   monstous  welcome   to  stay  ef  I   felt  like  it.     As  for  Susan 
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Temple,  she  look  serious.  But  that  gurl  always  do  look  serious 
somehow.  I  think  they  sorter  puts  on  that  poor  gurl.  She  do  all  the 
work  about  the  house,  and  always  look  to  me  like  she  thought  she 
have  no  friends. 

"Well,  be  it  so.  I  stays  ;  and  we  has  a  little  talk,  all  of  us  together 
arfter  supper ;  that  is,  me  and  Cousin  Malviny  and  Mr.  Lively. 
Which  I  told  you  he  had  no  manners,  becase  he  don't  pull  off  that  hat 
even  at  the  table.  Oh  well,  he  moutn't.  But  never  mind  that  now  ; 
give  every  part  a  far  chance  to  be  interestin.  We  has  a  talk  together, 
and  which  Mr.  Lively  are  in  ginerly  a  better  man  to  talk  to  than  I 
thought,  leastways  at  his  own  home.  That  is,  it  ar  Cousin  Malviny's 
home  in  cose  ;  but  I  tell  you,  Phlimmon  Pearch,  she  look  up  monstous 
to  the  old  man  these  days.  Oh,  wimming,  wimming !  But  sich  it  ar, 
and  you  can't  alter  it.  Mr.  Livelv  and  me  talk  freely.  He  ax  me 
freely  any  question  he  mout  please.  Our  convisation  war  mostly  in 
his  axin  o'  me  questions,  and  me  a  answerin  'em.  He  seem  to  look 
like  he  thought  I  did  not  keer  about  axin  him  any  more:  which  h; 
did  see  me  once  lookin  mighty  keen  at  his  head  o'  har.  And  what 
do  you  sposen  he  done  then  ?  He  look  at  me  with  a  kind  of  a 
interestin  smile,  and  said  I  ought  by  all  means  to  go  some  time  and  see 
old  North  Calliner.  And  somehow.  Squire,  to  save  my  life  I  couldn't 
think  o'  nothin  to  answer  back  to  him.  I  knowed  he  had  caught  me, 
and  I  tried  to  quit  lookin  at  his  old  head.  The  fact  of  it  is,  ef  Mr. 
Lively  say  old  North  Calliner  to  me  many  more  times,  I  shall  git  out 
o'  all  consate  of  the  place  and  all  them  old  people  over  thar.  Cousin 
Malviny  she  sorter  smile.  She  look  up  to  the  old  man  more'n  she 
used  to.  But  you  can't  alter  'em,  and  t'aint  worth  while  to  try.  But  I, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  old  fellow,  when  I  come  here  I  owed  you  one  ; 
now  I  owe  you  two.     You  may  go  'long. 

"Well,  arfter  a  while,  bed-time,  hit  come,  and  Mr.  Lively  he  went 
on  out  to  the  office  ;  which,  lo  and  behold  !  I  found  that  Susan  had 
made  down  a  pallet  in  Cousin  Malviny's  room,  and  I  war  to  take 
Susan's  room.  I  sorter  hated  that,  and  didn't  have  no  sich  expecta- 
tion that  the  poor  gurl  she  have  to  sleep  on  the  flo'  on  my  account ; 
and  I  told  Cousin  Malviny  so,  and  which  I  could  sleep  on  a  pallet 
myself  in  the  hall-room.  But  Cousin  Malviny  wouldn't  hear  to  it. 
Susan  didn't  say  yea  nor  nay.  They  puts  on  that  gurl,  shore's  you 
ar  born.  But  that  aint  none  o'  my  business,  and  so  I  goes  in  to  the 
little  shed-room.  And  arfter  all  I  war  right  glad  o'  that  arrangement, 
becase  it  give  me  a  better  chance  for  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  was 
detumined  too  do  ef  I  could.  I  war  bent  on  findin  out,  ef  I  could  find 
out,  ef  that  head  o'  har  which  Mr.  Lively  had  on  his  head  war  his'n. 
That's  what  I  went  out  thar  for.  I  had  axed  him  a  civil  question  and 
he  had  give  me  a  oncivil  answer,  and  I  war  bent  on  it  now  more'n  ever, 
becase  I  couldn't  even  look  at  his  head  without  gittin  the  same  oncivil 
answer  and  bein  told  that  I  ought  to  go  and  see  North  Calliner  and  all 
them  old  people  thar,  which  I'm  beginnin  not  to  keer  whether  I  ever 
sees  'em  or  not,  and  wish  daddy  he  never  come  from  thar.  But  I 
runned  him  to  his  holler." 

Mr.  Bill  then  rose  from  the  ground.  What  he  had  to  say  now- 
seemed  to  require  to  be  told  in  a  standing  attitude. 
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"And  now,  Philip,  I'm  comin  to  the  interestin  part;  I'm  a  gainin  on 
it  fast.  That  man  ar  a  book  —  a  far  book.  If  I  war  goin  to  write  a 
book  I  should  write  a  book  on  Jonas  Lively  and  the  awful  skenes, 
so  to  speak,  o'  that  blessed  and  ontimely  night.  But  in  cose  you 
know,  Philipmon,  I  don't  expect  to  write  no  book,  becase  I  haint  the 
edyecation  nor  the  time.  But  now,  lo  and  behold  !  it  war  a  foggy 
eyenin,  and  specially  at  Cousin  Malviny's,  whar  you  knows  they  lives 
close  onto  Rocky  Creek.  Well,  no  sooner  I  got  to  my  room  than  I 
slyly  slips  out  onto  the  pe-azer,  and  out  into  the  yard,  and  walks  quiet 
and  easy  as  I  kin  to  the  backside  o'  the  office,  whar  thar  war  a 
winder.  I  war  detumined  to  get  thar  befo'  the  old  feller  blowed  out 
his  candle  and  got  to  bed.  I  had  seed  befo'  night  that  a  little  jDiece 
war  broke  out  o'  the  winder.  I  didn't  like  ezactly  to  be  a  peepin' 
in  on  the  old  man,  and  I  should  a  felt  sorter  bad  ef  he  had  a  caught 
me.  But  you  see.  Squire,  he  didn't  leave  me  no  chance.  I  had  ax 
him  a  civil  question  ;  it  war  his  fault  and  not  mine.  My  skeerts  is 
cler." 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  my  friend  thus  able  to  rid  himself  of  respon- 
sibility in  a  matter  in  which  it  was  rather  plain  that  blame  must  attach 
somewhere. 

"  So  I  crope  up  thar,  I  did,  and  found  that  he  had  let  down  the 
curtin.  But  I  tuck  a  pin  and  draw  the  curtin  up  to  the  hole  in  the 
glass,  and  then  tuck  my  pen-knife  and  slit  a  little  hole  in  the  curtin,  so 
I  could  go  one  eye  on  him.  I  couldn't  go  but  one  eye  ;  but  I  see  a 
plenty  with  that  —  a  plenty  for  one  time.  In  the  first  place,  Phlim, 
thar  aint  a  man  in  the  whole  town  of  Dukesborough  exceptin  me  that 
know  Mr.  Lively  ar  a  smoker.  I  don't  blieve  that  Cousin  Malviny 
know  it.  As  soon  as  I  got  my  eye  in  the  room  I  see  him  onlock  his 
trunk,  which  it  war  by  the  head  o'  his  bed,  and  take  out  a  little  tin- 
box,  which  it  have  the  littlest  pad-lock  that  ever  I  see :  and  then  he 
onlock  it  with  a  key  accordin,  and  he  tuck  out  the  onliest  lookin 
pipe  !  I  do  blieve  it  war  made  out  o'  crockery.  It  war  long,  and 
shape  like  a  pitcher ;  and  it  had  a  kiver,  and  the  kiver  it  war  yaller 
and  have  little  holes,  it  'pear  like,  like  a  pepper-box ;  and  which  it 
have  also  a  crooked  stem  made  out  o'  somethin  black  ;  and  ef  it 
warn't  chained  to  his  pipe  by  a  little  chain  I'm  the  biggest  liar  in  and 
about  Dukesborough  !  Well,  Sir,  he  take  out  this  pipe,  and  then  he 
take  outen  the  trunk  another  little  box,  and  which  it  have  tobarker  in 
it,  all  cut  up  and  ready  for  smokin.  Well,  Sir,  he  fill  up  that  pipe,  and 
which  I  think  it  hilt  nigh  and  in  and  about  my  hand-full  of  tobarker ; 
and  then  of  all  the  smokes  which  I  ever  see  a  mortal  man  smoke,  or 
mortal  woming  either,  that  war  the  most  tremenjus  and  ontimeliest ! 
It  ar  perfecly  certin  that  that  man  never  smoke  but  that  one  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  I  tell  you  he  war  hongry  for  his  smoke ;  and 
when  he  smoke,  he  smoke.  And  the  way  he  do  blow !  I  could  farly 
hear  him  whistle  as  he  shoot  out  the  smoke.  He  don't  seem  to  take 
no  consolation  in  his  smokin,  as  fur  as  I  could  see ;  becase  sich  ever- 
lastin  blowin  made  him  look  like  he  war  monstous  tired  at  the  last. 
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Sich  vilence  can't  last,  and  he  got  through  mighty  soon.  But  he  have 
to  git  through  quick  for  another  reason  ;  and  which  I  ar  now  goin  to 
tell  you  what  that  other  reason  ar  —  that  is  providin,  Squire,  3^ou  keers 
about  hearin  it." 

Notwithstanding  some  capital  doubts  upon  the  legality  of  the 
means  by  which  Mr.  Bill  had  obtained  his  information,  yet  I  was 
sufficiently  interested  to  hear  further,  and  I  so  intimated. 

"  Yes,  I  thought,"  Mr.  Bill  continued  with  a  smile,  "  that  may  be 
you  mout  wish  to  hear  some  more  about  his  carrins  on.  That  man 
ar  a  book,  Philyermon  Pearch — a  far  book.  Well  then,  to  perceed 
on  with  the  perceedences  of  that  awful  and  ontimely  night,  Mr.  Lively 
he  have  no  candle  more'n  a  inch  long.  Outen  that  same  trunk  he  tuck 
out  another  box.  I  never  see  sich  a  man  for  boxes  ;  he  have  more 
boxes  than  clothes,  certin.  I  see  two  or  three  more  boxes  in  that 
trunk.  What  war  in  'em  Mr.  Lively  know  —  I  don't ;  but  in  that  other 
box  what  I'm  a  speakin  about  now  I  see  at  least  fifteen  little  pieces  o' 
candle  about  a  inch  long.  Mr.  Lively  have  tuck  out  one  o'  them 
candles  and  lit  it  for  to  see  better  how  to  go  to  bed  by.  He  have 
a  fire  ;  but  he  want  more  light,  it  appear  like.  That  candle  it  can't 
last  so  mighty  powerful  long  ;  but  it  have  got  to  last  jest  so  long 
for  him.  I  never  see  jest  sich  a  man  befo'.  Interestin  as  he  war  a 
smokin,  it  war  nothin  to  his  goin  to  bed.  Arfter  he  put  up  his  pipe, 
and  fix  his  boxes  back  and  lock  up  his  trunk,  he  begin  to  fix  hisself 
for  goin  to  bed.  And  which  it,  in  cose,  ar  a  single  bed,  as  by  good 
rights,  accordin  to  all  human,  reasonable  understandin,  it  ought  to  be." 

Mr.  Bill  regarded  me  in  silence  for  a  moment  with  an  expression 
which  I  understood  to  be  perfectly  serious. 

"  I  should  say,  Philerimon  Pearch,  that  bed  of  Jonas  Lively  by 
good  rights  it  ought  to  be  a  single  bed.  Ef  Mr.  Lively  was  to  ever 
have  to  sleep  with  anybody,  and  —  well  —  I  don't  know.  It's  a  on- 
timely  world,  and  they  aint  no  tellin  what  people  will  do  ;  and  you 
can't  alter  'em,  and  it  aint  worth  while  to  try.  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  thar.  At  the  present  Mr.  Lively  certinly  do  occupy  a  single  bed, 
and  which  I  say  by  good  rights  he  ought  to." 

These  parenthetical  remarks  sounded  very  mysteriously  to  my  ear, 
and  seemed  to  convey,  I  suspected,  an  admonition  to  some  person  in 
particular,  or  perhaps  to  the  world  in  general. 

"  It  war  a  monstous  plain  bedstead,  and  which  I  have  heerd  Cousin 
Malviny  say,  when  she  used  to  laugh  at  him,  and  didn't  seem  to  look 
up  to  him  like  she  do  here  lately,  which  she  used  to  say  he  made  it 
hisself.  It  hav.e  a  shuck  mattress,  with  one  blanket  and  one  quilt ; 
but  nary  piller,  nor  nary  sheet.  That  ar  a  bed  which  it  ar  monstous 
easy  to  make  it  up,  and  which  Mr.  Lively,  he  say,  Cousin  Malviny 
used  to  say,  he  didn't  wish  nobody  to  pester  it  and  rather  make  up 
his  own  bed  hisself.  So  now  Mr.  Lively  he  perceed  to  git  ready  to 
go  to  bed,  ef  a  body  mout  call  sich  a  thing  a  bed.  The  first  thing  he 
do,  it  ar  to  pull  his  little  table  up  agin  to  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Then, 
he  pull  off  his  boots.  That  ar  perfecly  natral,  of  cose :  yit  I  sposen 
he  war  goin  to  pull  off  his  hat  first ;  which  it  war  the  onliest  thing  I 
mostly  wanted  to  see,  and  was  a  waitin  too  see.  But  no  hat  off  yit. 
And  what  do  you  think  he  do  with  them  boots  ? " 
37 
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I  ventured  to  guess  that  he  put  them  under  the  bed  or  against 
the  wall. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  nary  one.  No,  Sir.  Make  a  piller  of  'em.  Yes, 
Sir,  he  twist  'em  up  and  wrap  'em  up  in  a  old  newspaper,  and  put 
'em  under  his  mattress  for  a  piller.  Some  people  mout  be  called 
extravigant ;  but  it  wouldn't  be  Jonas  Lively.  Then  what  you  sposen 
that  man  pull  off  next  ?  " 

"  His  coat.     No,  his  hat !  " 

"  Never  !  "  answered  Mr.  Bill  emphatically,  "  nary  one.  It  war  his 
briches !  And  now  about  them  briches.  I  always  thought,  Cousin 
Malviny  thought,  everybody  in  Dukesborough,  includin  the  sur- 
roundin  country  and  the  whole  neighborhood,  we  all  thought  that  Mr. 
Lively  have  two  par  of  briches,  one  black  and  one  gray.  Well, 
Philipmon  Pearch,  I  ar  now  prepard  to  say,  ef  I  mout  so  speak,  that 
Mr.  Lively  have  not  got  but  one  par  of  briches :  leastways  exceptin 
you  mout  call  it  two  par  when  one  par  is  linded  with  t'other  par,  and 
t'other  par  is  linded  with  them  par.  For  that's  jest  the  fact  o'  the 
case :  they  ar  linded  with  one  another.  He  have  'em  made  so. 
People  that  lives  in  town,  my  honest  friend,  they  sees  a  heap  o'  things. 
That  man  ar  a  book  —  a  far  book.  And  now  thar  stand  Mr.  Lively  in 
his  prisent  and  ontimely  sitovation  ;  and  he  do  look  lively,  I  tell  you." 

Mr.  Bill  chuckled,  and  winked  and  rubbed  his  hands  at  this  remark, 
and  evidently  felt  that  none  other  than  an  inhabitant  of  Dukesbor- 
ough, or  some  other  equally  extensive  and  densely  populated  place, 
could  have  perpetrated  so  brilliant  a  pun.  It  was  the  first  I  had 
ever  heard,  and  I  could  but  remark  how  much  Mr.  Bill  had  improved. 

"  And  now  I'm  goin  to  tell  you  another  thing.  I  tell  you,  Philip,  I 
aint  near  done  with  Jonas  Lively.  He  ar  a  book  —  a  far  book.  You 
mout  think  now,  and  specially  in  cold  weather,  that  Mr.  Lively  mout 
war  draws.  It  look  reasonable.  But  no  draw  !  But  I  tell  you  what 
he  do  war.  He  war  the  longest  shirt  that  I  ever  see  to  a  man  person 
of  his  highth.  It  come  plum  down  below  the  bone  of  his  knees.  I 
could  but  notice,  after  Mr.  Lively  pulled  off  his  briches,  how  small 
was  his  legs,  speakin  comparative.  Yit  don't  you  blieve  I  ezactly 
sees  Mr.  Lively's  legs.     And  becase  why  ?     Does  you  give  it  up  ? " 

Of  course  I  did. 

Mr.  Bill  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  partly  humorous  and 
partly  compassionate,  and  then  ejaculated: 

"  Stockens  ! !  Yes,  Sir,  stockens !  The  onliest  tiem  I  ever 
knowed  a  man  person  to  war  stockens,  exceptin  in  a  show,  where 
them  that  wars  'em  wars  'em  for  you  to  laugh  at  him  fur  warin  'em. 
And  them  stockens  comes  up  ezactly  perpendicler  to  the  very  pint 
whar  his  long  shirt  retches  down  to,  and  they  fits  him  tight.  As  for 
Mr.  Lively's  legs,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  do  injestice  to  no  man's  legs,  but 
they're  the  littlest  and  spindlest  legs  that  ever  I  see  to  car  what  they 
have  to  car.  Them  legs  mout  a  had  calves  to  'em,  but  I  never  see 
'em.     I  don't  say  he  never  had  calves  ;  I  merily  say  I  never  see  'em. 

"When  Mr.  Lively  take  off  his  briches  he  turned  'em  wrong  side 
outerds  and  thar  is  another  par,  and  then  he  lay  'em  keerful  on  the 
table  with  the  top  part  todes  the  bed  ;  and  then  arfter  he  take  out  of 
his  pocket  his  big  red  pocket-hankercher,  he  take  his  coat  off  and  lay 
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it  keerful  on  top  o'  his  briches,  collar  fomost.  And  now  he  ar  ready 
to  take  off  his  hat,  and  I  perceed  to  the  interestin  part  o'  the 
subjick." 

Mr.  Bill  rubbed  his  hands  afresh  and  his  dull  eyes  almost  watered 
while  he  was  describing  this  operation. 

"  When  he  ar  ready  to  take  off  his  hat  he  sit  down  on  the  bed, 
poke  his  hands  under  his  har  like  he  war  goin  to  scratch,  and  it  appear 
like  he  war  onfastenin  somethin  on  top  o'  his  ears ;  and  then  he  bob 
down  his  head,  give  a  sudding  jerk,  and  lo  and  behold !  here  come 
Mr.  Lively's  hat  carrin  with  it  every  har  upon  the  top  o'  Mr.  Lively's 
head !  Oh,  Philip,  I  war  satisfied.  I  always  spicioned  he  war  a  wig, 
and  now  I  knowed  it,  becase  thar  I  seed  his  har  in  his  hat,  and  his 
round,  slick,  ontimely  old  head  a  shinin  befo'  me.  And  oh,  ef  it 
don't  shine,  and  ef  it  don't  do  him  good  to  rub  it ! " 

And  Mr.  Bill  laughed,  and  shed  tears  and  laughed,  making  the 
grove  ring.     He  wiped  his  eyes  and  resumed. 

"  But,  jest  like  his  smokin,  he  ar  mighty  soon  through  that  opera- 
tion also.  And  then  he  tie  his  head  in  that  pocket-hankercher,  and 
slip  his  hat  and  its  con-tents  under  the  bed.  So  thar  stand  Mr. 
Lively  ready  for  bed ;  and  ef  you  didn't  know  it  war  him,  but  some 
body  was  to  tell  you  it  war  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lively,  you 
couldn't  say,  ef  it  was  to  save  your  life,  whether  it  war  Mr.  Lively,  or 
Miss  Lively,  or  the  old  lady  Lively.  If  it  warn't  for  his  westcoat  you 
would  say  it  war  a  woman  person,  becase  thar's  his  long  shirt,  which 
it  looks  like  a  gowen ;  and  notwithstandin  his  legs  is  oncommon 
small,  thar's  his  stockens.  And  ef  it  warn't  for  his  long  shirt  and  his 
stockens  you  would  say  it  war  a  man  person,  becase  thar's  his  west- 
coat.  As  it  ar,  your  mind  ar  in  a  confusion  and  a  state  o'  hesitatin 
doubt  which  ar  highly  amusin.  I  don't  speak  o'  myself,  becase  I 
knowed  him,  and  seed  him  as  he  shucked  hisself,  and  I  foUered  him 
thoo  and  thoo  the  varous  —  ah  —  tranmogifications  —  so  to  speak  —  o' 
that  blessed  and  ontimely  evenin." 

"  But  didn't  he  take  off  his  waistcoat .'' "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  indeed  :  but  whot  for  ?  Jest  to  turn  her  over  and  put  her  on 
agin,  which  dinged  ef  she  aint  jest  like  his  briches  in  bein  lindedwith 
itself  I  tell  you,  Phlinimon,  a  little  more  and  that  man  would  a 
been  linded  with  hisself" 

Mr.  Bill  again  laughed  and  shed  tears. 

"  But  what  makes  him  sleep  in  it .''  " 

"  Thar  now !  becase  westcoats  is  cheaper'n  blankets.  Leastways 
westcoats  by  theirselves  is  cheaper  than  westcoats  and  blankets  put 
together." 

Mr.  Bill  announced  this  with  as  much  emphasis  and  gravity  as  if  it 
had  been  a  newly  discovered  principle  of  political  economy. 

"  And  now  Mr.  Lively  ar  ready  for  bed,  as  I  war  a  sayin ;  and  he 
know  he  got  to  go  quick,  becase  his  little  piece  o'  candle  are  most 
gone.  So  he  take  up  his  walkin-stick,  and  liftin  up  the  kiver  creep  in 
slow  and  gradyul." 

"  His  walking-stick  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  Bill  with  immense  firmness,  "  his  walkin- 
stick,  and  which  he  have  a  use  for  it.     Didn't  I  tell  you  he  war  a 
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book  ?  With  that  stick  he  smoove  down  his  shirt  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  he  tuck  that  blanket  and  that  quilt  under  hisself  good, 
turnin  hisself  about,  and  he  poke  here  and  pull  thar  on  top  o'  hisself, 
under  hisself,  on  both  sides  o'  hisself,  till  he  look  snug  and  tight  as  a 
sassenge.  When  he  ar  done  with  that  business,  lo  and  behold  !  he 
retch  down  that  stick  and  hook  it  on  to  his  coat  under  the  collar, 
which  thar  it  ar  a  waitin  for  him,  and  he  pull  it  up  slow  and  gradyul, . 
lettin  the  tails  hang  jest  immegeantly  over  his  toes.  You  say  prehaps, 
leastways  you  mout  say,  that  his  arms  and  hands  is  yit  unkivered. 
And  sich  it  ar.  But  I  now  ax  the  question  whar's  his  briches  ?  Don't 
you  forgit,  my  honest  friend,  whar  I  told  you  he  put  them  briches, 
which  I  mout  call  'em  the  double  briches  —  don't  you  forgit  whar  I  told 
you  he  put  'em  when  he  pulled  'em  off  o'  them  interestin  and  ontimely 
legs  o'  his'n.  With  that  same  hooked  stick  he  retch  down,  he  lift  up 
them  briches,  he  fetch  them  briches  up,  he  turn  and  wrap  them  briches 
in  more  ways  than  you  could  tie  a  rope,  all  about  his  arms  and  his 
neck  and  his  jaws.  And  then  finnally  he  ar  the  snuggest  man  person, 
take  him  up  and  down,  by  and  large,  over  and  under  —  he  ar  the  snug- 
gest person,  man  person  I  say,  that  ever  I  went  anywar  and  see,  be 
it  —  I  takes  the  responsibility  to  say  it  —  be  it  wheresomever  or 
whomsoever  or  whatsomever  it  mout.  Mr.  Lively  are  a  good  calker- 
later.  It  warn't  more'n  fifteen  seconds  arfter  he  had  fixed  hisself  when 
his  little  piece  o'  candle  gin  out  and  he  war  a  snorin,  and  I  tell  you 
he  knocked  it  off  perpendickler.  !  By  this  time  I  war  tolerble  cool, 
and  I  crope  back  to  the  house  and  went  to  bed.  And  I  thinks  I  to 
myself,  Mr.  Livel)',  you  are  one  of  e'm.  You  ar  a  book,  Mr.  Lively  — 
a  far  book.  We  ar  even  now,  Mr.  Lively ;  and  which  1  laid  thar  a  long 
time  a  meditatin  on  this  interestin  and  ontimely  case.  I  ax  myself,  ar 
this  the  lot  o'  them  which  has  no  wife  and  gits  old  in  them  conditions, 
and  has  no  har  on  the  top  o'  thar  head .''  Is  it  sich  in  all  the  circum- 
sances  of  sich  a  awful  and  ontimely  sitovation  ?  Ef  so,  fair  be  it 
from  William  Williams  !  " 

Mr.  Bill  delivered  this  reflection  with  becoming  seriousness.  Indeed 
he  looked  a  little  sad,  but  whether  in  contemplation  of  possible 
bachelorhood  or  possible  baldness  I  could  not  say. 

"The  next  mornin  we  was  all  up  good  and  soon.  When  we  went 
to  breakfast  I  felt  sorter  mean  when  I  look  at  the  old  man,  and  a 
little  sort  o'  skeerd  to  boot.  But  he  look  like  he  have  got  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  I  have  owed  him  somethin,  becase  I  have  ax  him  a 
civil  question  ;  and  so  I  thinks  I,  Mr.  Lively,  you  and  me's  about 
even  —  only  I  mout  have  a  leetle  the  advantage.  When  I  told  'em  all 
good-bye,  I  told  the  old  man  that  I'm  a  thinkin  I'll  go  to  old  North 
Calliner  some  o'  these  days  and  see  them  old  people ;  and  which  I 
tell  you  he  look  at  me  mighty  hard.  But  what  struck  me  war  to  see 
how  Cousin  Malviny  look  up  to  him.  But  wimming's  wimming, 
Philiminon.     You  can't  alter  'em,  and  it  aint  worth  while  to  try." 
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Report   of  Operations   on   Morris   Island,   S.  C,  during   the 
MONTHS  OF  July,  August,  and  September  1863. 

Head-Qrs.  Dep't  of  North  Carolina  and  So.  Virginia,  ) 
In  the  Field  near  Petersburg,    Va.y  September  \%th,  1864.        J 

GENERAL: — I  arrived  in  Charleston  on  the  13th  September^ 
1862,  and    assumed    command    on    the  24th  of  that   month. 

In  the  interval,  I  was  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  plans  and 
measures  taken  by  Major-General  Pemberton,  my  predecessor,  for  the 
defence  particularly  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  in  rapid 
inspections  of  the  condition  and  defensive  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  two  papers,  dated,  the  one  relative  to  Charleston  on  the  3d, 
and  the  other,  chiefly  concerning  Savannah,  on  the  loth  of  October, 
1862. 

At  the  time,  the  troops  in  that  Department  (as  then  organised) 
consisted  of — 

In  South  Carolina.  In  Georgia. 

Infantry 6,564  Infantry 3,834 

Artillery  in  position       ....  1,787  Artillery  in  position      ....  1,330 

Field  Artillery 1,379  Field  Artillery 445 

Cavalry 2,817  Cavalry 1,580 

12,547  7.189 

Total  of  all  arms  in  Department,  19,736. 

Of  this  force,  1787  artillery  in  position,  727  light  artillerists,  4139 
infantry,  and  410  cavalry  were  assembled  in  the  First  Military  District 
for  the  defence  of  Charleston  ;  and  1330  artillery  in  position,  445  light 
artillerists,  3834  infantry,  and  1580  cavalry  for  defence  of  Savannah. 

My  predecessor,  before  being  relieved,  furnished  me  with  his 
estimate  of  the  smallest  number  of  troops  which  he  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  defence  of  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  to  wit : 

For  Defence  of  Charleston.  For  Defence  of  Savannah. 

Infantry 15,600  Infantry io,coo 

Artillery  in  position     ....       2,850         Artillery  in  position   ....       1,200 
Cavalry 1,000  Cavalry 2,000 


19,450  13,200 

And  (9)  nine  light  batteries.  And  (8)  eight  light  batteries. 

Total  of  all  arms  required  for  defence  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad  and 
land  approaches,  11,000. 

Total  of  all  arms  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  43,650. 
Exclusive  of  17  light  batteries. 
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Hence,  the  following  additional  troops  were  needed  at  the  following 
points  respectively  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  estimate  : 


For  Defence  of  Charleston. 

Infantry 11,461 

Artillery  in  position    ....       1,063 
Cavalry 590 


For  Defence  of  Savannah. 

Infantry 6,166 

Cavalry 420 


Lisrht  Batteries. 


13.114 


6,586 


Light  Batteries. 


For  defence  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad  and  land  approaches  (all 
arms),  5,516. 

Total  deficiencies,  25,216. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1863,  the  day  of  the  attack  by  the  iron-clad 
fleet,  the  troops  at  my  disposal  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  gave 
an  effective  total  of  30,040,  distributed  as  follows  : 

3dM 


1st  Milit'y  Dist. 
Infantry  .  .  .  6,807 
Light  Artillery  .  1,067 
Heavy  Artillery  .  2,238 
Cavalry       .     .     .     1,117 

11,229 


2d  Milit'y  Dist. 
.     .  1,819 

.     .  288 

•     .  742 


2,849 


lilit 

y  Dist. 

Georgia. 

3>655 

.     .       5,661 

496 

546 
.       2,03s 

1,686 

.       i,8So 

5.837 


10,125 


But  the  withdrawal  of  Cook's  brigade  to  North  Carolina  immediately 
after  the  repulse  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  on  the  7th  of  April ;  of  Brigadier- 
General  S.  R.  Gist  and  W.  H.  F.  Walker's  brigades  and  light  batteries 
about  the  4th  of  May,  reduced  my  force  materially. 

The  Department  is  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
reduction  of  the  troops  took  place,  and  in  this  connection  I  beg  to 
refer  to  my  letters  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  of  the  loth  May, 
and  to  General  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General,  of  June  15th 
and  2oth  July,  1863. 

The  forces  in  the  First  Military  District  on  the  loth  July,  1863, 
were  as  follows  : — 
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204 
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2,462 

1,569 

289 

726 
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2,839 

153 

26 

228 

153 

560 

Total. 

Infantry 2,462 

Heavy  and  Light  Artillery 2,839 

Cavalry             560 

Total  of  all  arms  First  Military  District          .         .        .  5.86i 
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Second  Military  District.  Third  Military  District. 

Infantry 441         Infantry        55S 

Heavy  and  Light  Artillery      .     ,       281         Heavy  and  Light  Artillery     ,     .       544 
Cavalry 676         Cavalry        1,415 

Total  all  arms 1,398         Total  of  all  arms  Third  Milit'y 

District 2,517 

District  of  Georgia. 

Infantry i>745 

Heavy  and  Light  Artillery    .     .     2,130 
Cavalry 1,667 

Total  of  all  arms  Dist.  of  Ga.      5,542 

Recapitulation. 

Infantry  First  Military  Dist.      .  2,462  Artillery  First  Military  Dist.  .  2,839 

"         Second         "       ...  441  "           Second         "  ,  ''•Si 

Third            "...  558  "           Third           "            .  .  544 

"         District  of  Georgia      .  1,745  "           District  of  Georgia  .  2,130 

Total  Infantry 5,206  Total  Artillery 5,794 

Cavalry  First  Military  District      .  560 

"         Second            "        ...  676 

"         Third               "         ...  1,415 

"         District  of  Georgia     .     .  1,667 

Total  Cavalry 4,318 

Grand  Total,  15,318. 

Being  28,000  less  than  the  estimate  of  troops  required  in  September 
1862. 

Meanwhile,  as  in  duty  bound,  by  numerous  telegrams  and  letters 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July,  I  kept  the  War 
Department  advised,  both  through  yourself  and  directly,  of  the  threaten- 
ing nature  of  the  enemy's  preparations  upon  the  coasts  of  my  Depart- 
ment, and  of  my  own  fears  concerning  the  imminence  of  an  attack. 
On  the  25th  April,  however,  in  answer  to  my  telegrams  of  the 
preceding  day  asking  for  heavy  guns  for  Morris  Island  and  other 
points,  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphs : 

"  I  regret  to  be  unable  to  spare  the  guns  even  for  the  object  mentioned.  The 
claims  of  Wilmington  and  the  Mississippi  are  now  regarded  as  paramount." 

On  the  ist  May  I  was  directed  to  send  a  full  brigade  to  North 
Carolina  to  report  to  Gen.  Hill,  and  in  compliance  Gen.  Clingman's 
brigade  was  dispatched. 

The  following  day  ,the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphs  : 

"  Advices  show  the  enemy  abandoning  their  attack  on  the  eastern  coast  ;  are 
concentrating  great  forces  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Send  with  the  utmost  dispatch 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  including  those  ordered  heretofore  to  Tullahoma,  to  Gen. 
Pemberton's  relief." 

My  answer  was  : 

"  No  orders  sending  troops  to  Tullahoma  have  reached  here.  Cook's  and 
Clingman's  brigades  have  been  returned  to  North  Carolina ;  have  ordered  5000 
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infantry  and  2  batteries  to  report  forthwith  to  Gen.  Pemberton,  leaving  only  10,000 
infantry  available  for  whole  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  cannot  send  more  without 
abandoning  Savannah  Railroad.  Shall  await  further  orders.  Enemy  still  occupies 
ill  force  Folly  and  Seabrook  Islands,  also  Port  Royal ;  to  reduce  this  command  further 
viight  become  disastrous.'''' 

On  the  4th  May  I  sent  this  dispatch  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

"  Enemy's  fleet  reported  at  Hilton  Head  and  Port  Royal  yesterday  is  4  steam 
frigates,  5  wooden  gunboats,  6  ships,  4  barques,  3  brigs,  87  transports,  and  58 
schooners,  183  in  all.     A  very  remarkable  i?tcrease  since  last  report.''' 

Hon.  Jas.  A.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  telegraphs  on  the  9th  May, 
1863  : 

"  Foster,  with  his  own  and  part  of  Hunter's  forces,  is  believed  to  have  returned 
to  North  Carolina.  More  reinforcements  to  Gen.  Pemberton  are  indispensable.  If 
Gen.  Evans's  brigade  has  returned  to  you,  send  5000  men  ;  if  not  with  you,  a  number 
which  with  that  would  make  50CO  men." 

On  the  following  day  I  telegraphed  in  reply  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

"The  order  sending  additional  troops  to  Gen.  Pemberton  will  be  executed, 
Evans's  brigade  included  ;  leaving  but  one  thousand  infantry  to  support  extensive 
lines  and  batteries  at  Savannah,  but  750  to  hold  line  of  railroad  to  Savannah, 
virtually  yielding  up  that  country  and  large  stores  of  rice  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as 
opening  even  Charleston  and  Augusta  and  Columbia  Railroad  to  attack  at  Branch- 
ville  ;  leaving  here  1500  infantry  at  most,  all  of  which  will  be  known  to  the  enemy  in 
a  few  days.  Meantime,  Gen.  W.  S.  Walker  reports  increased  strength  yesterday  of 
enemy's  outposts  in  his  vicinity.  Hagood  reports  2500  infantry  on  Seabrook's 
Island  fortifying  ;  five  monitors  still  there.  Enemy  in  force  on  Folly  Island,  actively 
erecting  batteries  yesterday.  Season  favorable  for  enemy's  operations  for  quite  a 
month." 

On  the  12th  I  telegraphed  as  follows  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

"Have  ordered  to  General  Pemberton  (contrary  to  my  opinion)  Evans's  brigade 
and  one  regiment,  amounting  to  2700  men,  leaving  only  6000  infantry  available  in 
whole  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  the  other  1000  will  await  fm-ther  orders  of 
Department.  Gen.  Evans  reports  two  brigades  of  enemy  on  Folly  Island  yesterday. 
Please  answer." 

A  letter  to  the  same  address  on  the  nth  May  exhibited  certain 
conditions  and  explained  more  fully  my  views  on  the  subject  of  an 
attack,  with  the  object  of  showing  to  the  War  Department  the  actual 
menacing  aspect  of  the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  my  Department.  I 
transcribe  an  extract  from  that  letter : 

"...  A  week  ago,  under  your  orders,  I  put  in  motion  for  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
two  brigades  under  Brigadier-General  Gist  and  W.  H.  F.  Walker,  the  former  com- 
manding South  Carolina  and  the  latter  Georgia  regiments — somewhat  over  5000 
infantry  in  all,  and  two  light  batteries  of  the  best  class  in  the  Department 

"  Your  orders  have  been  based  apparently  on  the  conviction  that  the  troops  of 
the  enemy,  assembled  in  this  Department  for  operations  against  Charleston,  have 
been  mainly  withdrawn  and  diverted  to  other  expeditions  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  this  conviction  I  regret  that  I  cannot  share,  as  I  am 
satisfied  from  the  reports  of  District  Commanders,  and  from  other  reasons,  that 
there  has  been  really  but  little  reduction  of  the  command  of  Major-General  Hunter. 

"  Gen.  Walker,  commanding  at  Pocotaligo,  reports  that  on  yesterday  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  in  his  front  had  been  much  increased  in  strength.  Gen.  Hagood 
reports  them  to  be  occupying  Seabrook's  Island  with  at  least  2500  infantry.  They 
are  erecting  fortifications  at  that  point,  as  also  on  Folly  Island,  which  is  likewise 
still  occupied  in  force. 
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"  Five  of  the  monitors  remain  in  the  North  Edisto,  with  some  twenty  gunboats 
and  transports.  With  these  and  the  transports  still  in  the  waters  of  Port  Royal, 
and  the  forces  which,  I  am  unable  to  doubt,  are  still  at  the  disposition  of  the  enemy, 
he  may  renew  the  attack  by  land  and  water  on  Charleston  at  any  moment.  Acting 
on  the  offensive  and  commanding  the  time  of  attack,  he  could  simultaneously  call 
troops  here  from  North  Carolina,  and  sooner  than  my  command  could  possibly  be 
reinforced  from  any  quarter  out  of  the  Department." 

A  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  May  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  important  changes  are  reported  to  be  on  foot  in  the  armament  of 
the  monitors,  and  urges  strenuously  that  Fort  Sumter  be  armed  con- 
formably to  the  original  plan  with  the  heaviest  guns,  rifled  or  smooth- 
bore, which  could  be  obtained,  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  the 
attack  of  the  7th  April. 

I  was  informed,  however,  through  your  letter  of  the  loth  June  that, — 

"  Northern  papers  report  the  reduction  of  Hunter's  forces  by  sending  troops  to 
the  Gulf,  It  this  be  true,  you  will,  with  such  force  as  you  can  properly  withdraw 
from  your  defensive  line,  proceed  to  Mobile  to  resist  an  attack,  if  one  should  be 
designed  at  that  place ;  but  if  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  be  to  send  his  reinforcements 
to  the  Mississippi,  you  will  go  on  and  cooperate  with  Gen.  Johnston  in  that  quarter." 

This  I  answered  by  a  telegram  on  the  13th  of  same  month,  as 
follows : 

"  Enemy's  iron-clads  and  forces  still  as  heretofore  reported  to  Department, 
excepting  a  gunboat  expedition  reported  in  Altamaha,  and  one  preparing  for  St. 
John's  River,  Florida.  I  will  prepare  as  far  as  practicable  for  contingencies  referred 
to  in  Department's  letter  loth  inst.  Please  send  me  any  positive  information  relative 
to  movements  or  intentions  of  enemy." 

But  in  order  that  the  War  Department  should  be  thoroughly 
cognisant  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  my  Department,  I  further  addressed 
to  you  a  letter  on  the  15th  June,  in  which  I  pointed  out  how  utterly 
insufficient  were  the  forces  at  my  command  to  resist  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  on  my  own  responsibility  I  could  not  further  deplete 
the  force  in  the  Department.  I  drew  your  attention  in  this  same  letter 
to  the  danger  of  an  attack  by  the  way  of  Morris  Island,  indeed  to 
the  very  route  on  which  Gen.  Gilmore  has  since  operated.  I  take  the 
following  extract  from  that  letter : 

"...  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  force  in  the  Department  is  already  at  the 
minimum  necessary  to  hold  the  works  around  Charleston  and  Savannah,  constantly 
menaced  by  the  proximity  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads. 

"The  garrison  of  no  work  in  the  harbor  can  be  withdrawn  or  diminished,  as 
they  are  all  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  defences.  Reduce  the  command  on 
James  Island,  and  the  enemy  may  readily  penetrate  by  such  a  conp-de-main  as  was 
attempted  last  year  at  the  weakened  point.  James  Island  would  then  fall,  and 
despite  our  harbor  defences,  the  city  of  Charleston  would  be  thrown  open  to 
bombardment.  It  is  not  safe  to  have  less  than  a  regiment  of  infantry  on  Morris 
Island,  which,  if  once  carried  by  the  enemy,  would  expose  Fort  Sumter  to  be  taken 
in  reverse  and  demolished.  .  .  . 

"  Late  Northern  papers  say  Admiral  Dupont  has  been  relieved  in  command  of 
the  fleet  on  this  coast  by  Admiral  Foote,  an  officer  whose  operations  in  the  West 
evinced  much  activity  and  an  enterprising  spirit.  And  even  were  considerable 
reductions  made  in  the  enemy's  forces,  the  valuable  coast  districts  would  still  be  left 
a  prey  to  such  destructive  raids  as  devastated  the  Cambahee  some  days  ago.  Thus 
far,  however,  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  reduction.  Gen.  Hunter  was  at  Hilton  Head 
on  the  8th  inst;  his  troops  hold  the  same  positions  as  heretofore,  and  apparently  in 
the  same  force  —  a  brigade  on  Folly,  one  on  Seabrook's  Island,  and  the  balance  on 
the  islands  about  Port  Royal.     One  of  the  monitors  is  at  Hilton  Head,  and  five  are 
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still  in  the  North  Edisto.  Nor  has  the  number  of  their  gunboats  or  transports 
diminished  or  at  any  time  recently  been  increased,  as  must  have  been  the  case  had 
a  material  removal  of  troops  taken  place." 

On  the  25th  Tune,  his  Excellency  President  Davis  telegraphed  the 
following  : 

"  From  causes  into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter,  the  control  of  the  Mississippi 
connection  between  the  States  east  and  west  of  it  will  be  lost,  unless  Johnston  is 
strongly  and  promptly  reinforced  within  the  next  sixty  days.  Can  you  give  him 
further  aid  without  the  probable  loss  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  ?  I  need  not 
state  to  you  that  the  issue  is  vital  to  the  Confederacy." 

My  answer  was : 

"  Telegram  is  received.  No  more  troops  can  be  sent  away  from  this  Department 
without  losing  railroad  and  country  between  here  and  Savannah ;  Georgetown 
District  would  have  also  to  be  abandoned.  (See  my  letter  of  15th  inst.  to  General 
Cooper)." 

Thus  on  the  loth  July  1863,  I  had  but  5861  men  of  all  arms  in  the 
First  Military  District  guarding  the  fortifications  around  Charleston,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  troops  in  my  Department ;  with  an  enemy 
in  my  front  whose  base  of  operations  threatened  Savannah,  the  line 
of  coast  and  important  railroad  connecting  the  former  city  and 
Charleston,  and  the  latter  city  as  well,  with  such  immense  transpor- 
tation resources  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  and  strike  at  will  at  any 
selected  point  before  I  could  gather  my  troops  to  oppose. 

In  attacking  Charleston  itself,  five  different  routes  of  approach 
present  themselves  to  an  enemy :  first,  by  landing  a  large  force  to  the 
northward,  say  at  Bull's  Bay,  marching  across  the  country  and  seizing 
Mount  Pleasant  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  inner  harbor. 

Secondly,  by  landing  a  large  force  to  the  southward,  cutting  the 
line  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad  and  taking  the  city  of 
Charleston  in  the  rear. 

Neither  of  these  routes  did  I  consider  practicable,  or  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  enemy,  as  his  numerical  force  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  cope  with  us,  unless  under  the  shelter  of  his  iron-clads  and 
gunboats,  a  fact  which  General  Gilmore  has  always  carefully  recog- 
nised. Before  he  adopts  the  overland  approaches  he  will  require  a 
large  addition  to  his  land  forces. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  approaches,  by  James,  Sullivan,  and 
Morris  Island  respectively,  permitted  however  the  cooperation  of  the 
navy ;  and  I  always  believed,  as  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  of 
the  three  immediate  routes  to  Charleston,  the  one  by  James  Island 
was  most  dangerous  to  us,  and  the  one  which  should  be  defended  at 
all  hazards  —  that  by  Sullivan's  Island  ranking  next,  and  the  one  by 
Morris  Island  last,  in  point  of  importance  —  for  the  following  reasons  : 

An  enemy  who  could  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  James  Island  and 
overpower  its  garrison,  at  that  time  having  to  defend  a  long  defective 
and  irregular  line  of  works,  could  have  erected  batteries  commanding 
the  inner  harbor  at  once,  taking  in  rear  our  outer  line  of  defences, 
and  by  a  direct  fire  on  the  city  compelled  its  evacuation  in  a  short 
period  ;  because  in  such  a  case  it  would  become  of  no  value  as  a 
strategic  position,  and  prudence  and  humanity  would  alike  revolt  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  life  necessary  to  enable  us  to  retain  possession  of  its 
ruins. 

The  route  by  Sullivan's  Island  was  also  of  great  importance,  for  its 
occupation  would  not  only  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  reduce  Fort 
Sumter  as  an  artillery  fortress,  but  would  also  have  given  entire 
control  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  to  his  iron-clad  fleet.  At 
that  time,  owing  to  the  want  of  labor  and  of  heavy  guns,  the  important 
works  which  now  line  the  shores  of  the  inner  harbors  had  not  been 
erected  and  armed,  and  the  enemy's  fleet  would  have  been  able  to 
shell  the  city  comparatively  unmolested ;  and  by  controlling  and 
cutting  off"  our  communications  with  Fort  Sumter  and  Morris  Island, 
would  soon  have  necessitated  their  surrender  or  evacuation. 

The  remaining  route  by  Morris  Island  was  certainly  the  least 
injurious  to  us,  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  enemy  neither 
involved  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  a  direct  fire  as  from  James  Island,  nor  the  command  of  movements 
in  our  inner  harbor  by  the  iron-clad  fleet. 

The  Morris  Island  route  I  had  long  thought  most  likely  to  be 
attempted  by  the  enemy,  as  its  proximity  to  Folly  Island,  for  many 
months  back  in  their  possession,  gave  them  facilities  for  the  execution 
of  2,  coup-de-main ;  while  the  neighboring  harbor  of  the  Edisto  gave 
their  fleet  convenient  shelter  from  bad  weather,  which  they  could  not 
have  enjoyed  on  the  Long  Island  coast  had  their  attack  been  via 
Sullivan's  Island.  Moreover,  the  seizure  of  the  island  would  afford 
the  Federal  Government  opportunity  for  making  capital  with  its 
people  and  with  foreign  Powers. 

To  counteract  these  very  apparent  advantages  of  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  suitable  guns  could  be  procured  I  had  ordered  to  be  erected 
on  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  proper  batteries. 

On  Black  Island,  which  lies  between  James  and  Morris  Island,  and 
from  its  position  enfilades  Light-House  Inlet  between  Folly  and 
Morris  Islands,  I  had  ordered  to  be  built,  several  months  previously,  two 
batteries  for  two  guns  each ;  this  island  was  further  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  branch  from  the  bridge  planned  to 
connect  James  and  Morris  Islands,  and  nearly  completed  when  the 
enemy  made  their  attack  in  July. 

At  Vincent's  Creek  a  battery  was  commenced,  and  had  it  been  com- 
pleted would  have  played  effectively  upon  the  sand-hills  on  the  south 
end  of  Morris  Island. 

Battery  Wagner  was  substantially  strengthened  and  arranged  for 
four  heavy  guns  in  the  sea  face ;  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  the  want  of  the  necessary  ordnance  to  put  into  the  works  at  the 
south  end  of  the  island  when  completed,  they  were  not,  on  the  loth 
Jul)^,  1863,  in  that  condition  which  would  have  characterised  them 
had  I  had  sufficient  labor,  transportation,  and  ordnance  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

Labor  and  transportation  have  always  been  serious  drawbacks  ;  not 
only  to  the  defence  of  Charleston,  but  of  the  whole  Department. 

In  reference  to  labor,  I  may  here  state  that  no  subject  con- 
nected with  the  defence  of  this  Department  has  engrossed  more  of 
my  attention.     Constant  appeals  were  made  to  the  Governors  and 
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Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  eminent  citizens,  since  my  first 
arrival.  Few  seemed  to  appreciate  the  vital  necessity  of  securing  a 
proper  amount  of  slave  labor  for  the  fortifications  around  Charleston  ; 
and  instead  of  the  State  providing  2500  negroes  monthly,  as  desired 
by  me,  for  Charleston,  I  received  for  the  first  six  months  of  1863  the 
following  number  of  negroes  from  the  State  authorities  : 

January,  196  :  February,  261 ;  March,  864;  April,  491  ;  May,  107  ; 
June,  60.     Total,  1979. 

Or  an  average  of  330  monthly,  when  I  ought  to  have  received 
2500.  Hence  it  became  a  necessity  that  I  should  detain  these  hands 
longer  than  the  thirty  days,  which  was  the  original  term  of  service 
required  from  each  negro.  This  step  caused  considerable  discontent 
amongst  the  owners  of  slaves ;  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1863,  the 
number  of  negro  hands  in  the  employ  of  the  Engineer  Department, 
provided  under  my  call  on  the  State,  amounted  to  only  299,  including 
a  number  of  hired  negroes. 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  of  the  command,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  duties,  were  employed  in  erecting  fortifications,  the  whole  of 
the  works  in  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  having  been  thrown  up 
by  its  garrison. 

The  Engineer  Department  used  every  exertion  to  hire  labor,  but 
their  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  any  appreciable  success. 

In  the  middle  of  June  the  batteries  on  the  south  end  of  Morris 
Island  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  Little  Folly  Island,  and 
undoubtedly  retarded  considerably  the  progress  of  their  operations, 
as  the  following  extracts  of  reports  from  Brigadier-General  Ripley  will 

show : 

"June  12///,  1863. 

"...  The  enemy  having  advanced  light  guns  ,to  Little  Folly  Island  yester- 
day to  shell  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Rtiby,  now  ashore  at  Light-House  Lilet, 
in  accordance  with  directions,  Captain  Mitchell,  commanding  the  batteries  on  the 
south  of  Morris  Island,  opened  fire,  silencing  them  at  the  second  shot. 

"  This  morning  I  gave  directions  for  him  to  open  fire  in  case  he  observed  any 
indications  for  work  on  Little  Folly  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  this  afternoon 
about  five  o'clock,  seeing  parties  apparently  at  work,  he  commenced  shelling.  About 
fifty  men  left  Little  Folly  for  the  main  island.  The  enemy  replied  from  his  batteries 
on  Big  Folly  and  his  light  guns." 

Again  on  the  14th  June  the  same  officer  reports : 

"...  The  enemy  having  appeared  to  be  at  work  on  Little  Folly  Island, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Yates  opened  fire  upon  them,  shelling  them  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  putting  a  stop  to  their  operations,  which  appeared  to  be  erecting 
a  shelter  or  batteries  near  the  inlet. 

"  A  close  watch  has  been  directed  to  be  kept  up,  and  their  work  to  be  stopped 
whenever  attempted." 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Charleston  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  enemy  occupied  Big  Folly  and  Seabrook's  Islands  in  force,  esti- 
mated at  one  or  two  brigades  before  the  loth  of  July,  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  landing  on  Cole's  and  James  Islands. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  up  to  the  first  week  in  July,  1863, 
no  extraordinary  activity  was  manifested  by  the  enemy.  On  Big 
Folly  Island  they  were  occupied  as  usual  in  fortifying  the  neck ; 
strongly  picketing  Little  Folly  Island,  and  interfering  with  the 
wrecking  parties  on  the  steamer  Ruby. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  7th  July  four  monitors  appeared  off  the  bar, 
but  no  other  increase  of  the  fleet  in  that  direction  was  discernible. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  July  a  scouting  party,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Charles  Haskell,  visited  Little  Folly  Island,  and  dis- 
covered the  enemy's  barges  collected  in  the  creeks  approaching  the 
island.  Commencing  on  the  7th  July,  and  for  the  three  succeeding 
days,  working  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  engaged  at  labor  on 
Little  Folly  Island,  supposed  to  be  light  works  for  guns.  The  wood 
on  the  island,  but  more  especially  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
ground,  which  consists  of  sand-hills,  gave  the  enemy  every  facility  for 
the  concealment  of  his  designs. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  July,  considerable  noise  from  chopping 
with  axes  was  heard,  and  in  the  morning  some  works  were  discernible, 
the  wood  and  brush  having  been  cleared  away  from  their  front. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  July,  an  immediate  attack  being  antici- 
pated, the  whole  infantry  force  on  the  island  was  kept  under  arms  at 
the  south  end. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  July  the  enemy's  attack 
commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  on  our  position,  from  a  great  number  of 
light  guns  apparently  placed  during  thfe  preceding  forty-eight  hours  in 
the  works  lately  thrown  up  on  Little  Folly  Island.  Three  monitors 
about  the  same  time  crossed  the  bar,  and  brought  their  formidable 
i^armaments  to  bear  on  the  left  flank  of  our  position,  while  several 
barges  with  howitzers  in  Light-House  Inlet  flanked  our  right. 

For  two  hours  the  enemy  kept  up  the  fire  from  these  three 
different  points,  our  batteries  replying  vigorously. 

The  barges  of  the  enemy  filled  with  troops  having  been  seen  in 
Light-House  Inlet  in  the  direction  of  Black  Island,  and  Oyster  Point 
being  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  spot  for  debarkation  from  them, 
it  was  justly  considered  the  one  most  necessary  to  protect,  and  there- 
fore the  infantry  consisting  of  the  21st  S.  C.  V.,  about  350  effective 
men,  were  stationed  by  Col.  R.  F.  Graham,  the  immediate  commander 
of  the  island,  on  the  peninsula  leading  to  that  point. 

In  this  position  the  infantry  were  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  boat  howitzers,  but  sheltered  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  from 
that  of  the  guns  on  Little  Tolly  Island. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  enemy  advanced  on  Oyster  Point  in  a 
flotilla  of  boats  containing  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  a 
considerable  portion  of  whom  endeavored  to  effect  and  hold  a  landing, 
in  which  they  were  opposed  by  the  infantry  until  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  another  force  of  two  or  three  regiments  made  good  a  landing  in 
front  of  our  batteries  on  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  proper. 
These  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  beach,  and  advanced  directly 
upon  our  works,  throwing  out  on  each  flank  numerous  skirmishers,  who 
very  soon  succeeded  in  flanking  and  taking  the  batteries  in  reverse. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  our  artillery  had  to  abandon  their  pieces 
—  3  8-inch  navy  shell  guns,  2  8-inch  sea-coast  howitzers,  i  rifled 
24-pounder,  I  30-pounder  Parrot,  i  12-pounder  Whitworth,  3  lo-inch 
sea-coast  mortars,  and  fall  back. 

Two  companies  of  the  7th  South  Carolina  Battalion,  which  arrived 
about  this  time,  were  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  batteries,  but  they 
could  not  make  head  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
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This  success  of  the  enemy  threatened  to  cut  ofif  our  infantry 
engaged  at  Oyster  Point  from  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  consequently, 
about  9  o'clock,  Col.  Graham  gave  the  order  to  fall  back  to  Battery 
Wagner,  which  was  accomplished  under  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the 
monitors. 

The  enemy  thus  gained  possession  of  the  south  end  of  Morris 
Island,  by  rapidly  throwing  a  large  number  of  troops  across  the  inlet 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  available  infantry  on  the  spot,  about 
400  effective  men,  to  resist. 

It  was  not  the  erection  of  works  on  Little  Folly  Island  that  caused 
the  abandonment  of  our  position  ;  it  was  clearly  the  want  on  our  side 
of  infantry  support,  and  the  enemy's  superior  weight  and  number  of 
guns,  and  the  heavy  supporting  brigade  of  infantry  that  swept  away 
our  feeble,  stinted  means  of  resistance. 

The  woods  that  remained  unfelled  on  Little  Folly  Island  were  of  no 
material  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  for  even  had  there  been  labor  to 
remove  them  (which  I  never  had),  the  formation  of  the  island,  covered 
with  ridges  of  sand-hills,  formed  a  screen  which  hid  the  enemy's 
movements  completely  from  us,  and  afforded  all  the  concealment  he 
could  desire. 

The  attack  was  not  a  surprise,  neither  was  the  erection  of  the 
enemy's  works  on  Little  Folly  Island  unknown  to  the  local  com- 
manders or  to  these  headquarters.  The  enemy,  indeed,  made  little 
effort  to  conceal  them. 

With  a  sufficient  infantry  force  on  Morris  Island,  the  result  of  the 
attack  of  the  loth  July,  I  am  confident,  would  have  been  difterent ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  threatening  position  of  the  enemy 
on  James  Island  entirely  precluded  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  soldier 
from  its  defence  until  the  point  of  attack  had  been  fully  developed ; 
and  the  only  reinforcements  that  could  te  sent  to  Morris  Island, 
some  300  men  of  the  7th  South  Carolina  Battalion,  arrived  too  late 
to  render  material  assistance  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  July. 

The  long  protracted  defence  of  Battery  Wagner  must  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  evacuation  of  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island,  by  way 
of  throwing  discredit  on  the  latter  movement.  The  two  defences  are 
not  analogous.  In  the  one,  a  large  extent  of  exposed  ground  had  to 
be  guarded  with  an  entirely  inadequate  force  ;  in  the  other,  a  strong 
earthwork,  with  a  narrow  line  of  approach,  could  be  held  successfully 
against  any  attack  by  a  body  of  men  numerically  quite  insufficient  to 
have  opposed  the  landing  of  an  enemy  on  the  south  end  of  Morris 
Island. 

While  the  enemy  on  the  9th  July  was  threatening  Morris  Island,  he 
also  made  a  strong  demonstration  against  James  Island  by  the  Stono 
river. 

At  12  M.  on  that  day,  Col.  Simonton,  commanding  at  Secessionville, 
telegraphed : 


"  The  enemy  are  landing  on  Battery  Island ;  their  advance  pickets  and  ours  are 
firing.  Pickets  from  Grimball's  (on  the  Stono)  report  the  enemy  landing  at  that 
'^i-i.ce. 

"  Three  gunboats  and  a  monitor  proceeded  up  the  Stono  as  far  as  the  obstruc- 


place. 
tions. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  loth  July,  while  the  attack  was  progressing 
on  Morris  Island,  Col.  Simonton  telegraphed  that  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  were  moving  in  force  from  Battery  Island  to  Legare's 
House,  having  a  line  of  pickets  extending  from  a  point  at  Legare's  in 
an  oblique  line  up  the  Stono,  cutting  the  Grimball  causeway  about 
midway.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  the  same  officer  telegraphed  that 
the  reported  advance  of  the  enemy  was  premature.  "  They  are  in 
force  on  Battery  Island." 

Though  the  demonstration  of  the  enemy  in  the  Stono  and  on  James 
Island  was  instituted  to  distract  our  attention  from  Morris  Island,  yet 
it  was  made  in  such  strength  that  at  any  moment  it  could  have  been 
converted  into  a  real  attack  of  the  most  disastrous  kind  to  us,  had  the 
garrison  been  weakened  to  support  Morris  Island. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  July,  detachments  of  ist,  12th,  i8th, 
and  63d  Georgia,  534  effective,  arrived  from  the  District  of  Georgia, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Olmstead,  with  the  21st  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  and  Nelson's  Battalion  became  the  garrison  of  Battery 
Wagner. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  July,  the  enemy  assaulted 
Battery  Wagner  and  was  repulsed  with  much  loss;  two  (2)  officers  and 
ninety-five  (95)  rank  and  file  being  left  dead  in  front  of  our  works, 
and  six  (6)  officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  (113)  rank  and  file 
taken  prisoners ;  about  forty  of  the  latter  being  wounded.  Our  loss 
was  one  (i)  officer  and  five  (5)  privates  killed,  and  one  (i)  officer  and 
five  (5)  privates  wounded.  During  the  day  three  (3)  monitors  and 
three  (3)  wooden  gunboats  shelled  Battery  Wagner,  and  in  the  evening 
a  fifth  monitor  crossed  the  bar. 

Colonel  Simonton  on  James  Island  at  7  a.  m.,  reported  no  forward 
movement  in  his  front ;  two  gunboats  and  several  transports  off 
Battery  Island. 

At  9  p.  M.  he  telegraphed  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  force 
from  Legare  House  to  Grimball's,  our  pickets  falling  back  on  the 
reserves. 

On  the  12th  July  the  Marion  Artillery,  4  guns  and  39  effectives, 
arrived  from  the  Second  Military  District,  and  was  placed  on  James 
Island,  as  well  as  the  nth  South  Carolina  regiment  from  the  Third 
Military  District,  400  effectives  ;  but  these  last  soon  had  to  be  returned 
to  guard  our  communications  with  Savannah. 

A  portion  of  Brigadier-General  Clingman's  brigade,  550  men  of  the 
51st  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  50  men  of  the  31st  North  Carolina 
Volunteers,  arrived  from  Wilmington  about  the  same  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  urgent  call  for  reinforcements. 

The  enemy  was  occupied  during  the  day  in  erecting  works  on  the 
middle  of  Morris  Island,  while  five  monitors  and  three  wooden  gun- 
boats shelled  Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg. 

The  armament  of  Battery  Wagner  was  increased  by  four  12-pounder 
howitzers,  and  two  32-pounder  carronades  on  siege-carriages. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
In  the  Garden  at  Dusk. 

WHEN  Atlee  quitted  Walpole's  room,  he  was  far  too  full  of 
doubt  and  speculation  to  wish  to  join  the  company  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  had  need  of  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  too,  and 
arrange  his  plans.  This  sudden  departure  of  his  would,  he  well 
knew,  displease  Kearney.  It  would  savor  of  a  degree  of  imperti- 
nence, in  treating  their  hospitality  so  cavalierly,  that  Dick  was  certain 
to  resent,  and  not  less  certain  to  attribute  to  a  tuft-hunting  weakness 
on  Atlee's  part  of  which  he  had  frequently  declared  he  detected  signs 
in  Joe's  character. 

"  Be  it  so.  I'll  only  say,  you'll  not  see  me  cultivate  '  swells  '  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  society,  or  even  the  charms  of  their  cookery.  If  I 
turn  them  to  no  better  uses  than  display,  Master  Dick,  you  may  sneer 
freely  at  me.  I  have  long  wanted  to  make  acquaintance  with  one  of 
these  fellows,  and  luck  has  now  given  me  the  chance.  Let  us  see  if  I 
know  how  to  profit  by  it."  And  thus  muttering  to  himself,  he  took 
his  way  to  the  farm-yard,  to  find  a  messenger  to  despatch  to  Kil- 
gobbin  for  post-horses. 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  a  half-crown  in  the  world 
very  painfully  impressed  itself  on  a  negotiation  which,  to  be  prompt, 
should  be  prepaid,  and  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  explain  to  two 
or  three  very  idle  but  very  incredulous  listeners  —  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  induced  to  accept  a  ten  miles'  tramp  of  a  drizzling  night 
without  the  prompting  of  a  tip  in  advance. 

"  It's  every  step  of  eight  miles,"  cried  one. 

"  No  ;  but  it's  ten,"  asseverated  another  with  energy,  "  by  rayson 
that  you  must  go  by  the  road.  There's  nobody  would  venture  across 
the  bog  in  the  dark." 

"Wid  five  shillings  in  my  hand — " 

"  And  five  more  when  ye  come  back,"  continued  another,  who  was 
terrified  at  the  low  estimate  so  rashly  adventured. 

"  If  one  had  even  a  shilling  or  two,  to  pay  for  a  drink  when  he  got 
in  to  Kilbeggan  wet  through  and  shivering — " 

The  speaker  was  not  permitted  to  finish  his  ignominiously  low 
proposal,  and  a  low  growl  of  disapprobation  smothered  his  words. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Joe,  angrily,  "that  there's  not  a 
man  here  will  step  over  to  the  town  to  order  a  chaise  and  post- 
horses  ? " 

"  And  if  yer  honor  will  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  tempt  us 
with  a  couple  of  crown-pieces,  there's  no  saying  what  we  wouldn't 
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do,"  said  a  little  bandy  old  fellow  who  was  washing  his  face  at  a 
pump. 

"  And  are  crown-pieces  so  plentiful  with  you  down  here  that  you  can 
earn  them  so  easily  ? "  said  Atlee,  with  a  sneer. 

"Be  my  sowle,  yer  honor,  it's  thinkin' that  they're  not  so  asy  to 
come  at  makes  us  a  bit  lazy  this  evening !  "  said  a  ragged  fellow, 
with  a  grin,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a  hearty  laugh  from  those 
around  him. 

Something  that  sounded  like  a  titter  above  his  head  made  Atlee 
look  up,  and  there,  exactly  over  where  he  stood,  was  Nina,  leaning 
over  a  little  stone  balcony  in  front  of  a  window,  an  amused  witness  of 
the  scene  beneath. 

"  I  have  two  words  for  yourself,"  cried  he  to  her  in  Italian.  "  Will 
you  come  down  to  the  garden  for  one  moment?  " 

"  Cannot  the  two  words  be  said  in  the  drawing-room  ?  "  asked  she, 
half-saucily,  in  the  same  language. 

"  No  ;  they  cannot  be  said  in  the  drawing-room,"  continued  he, 
sternly. 

"  It's  dropping  rain.     I  should  get  wet." 

"  Take  an  umbrella  then,  but  come.  Mind  me,  Signora  Nina,  I  am 
the  bearer  of  a  message  for  you." 

There  was  something  almost  disdainful  in  the  toss  of  her  head  as 
she  heard  these  words,  and  she  hastily  retired  from  the  balcony  and 
entered  the  room. 

Atlee  watched  her,  by  no  means  certain  what  her  gesture  might 
portend.  Was  she  indignant  with  him  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  ? 
or  was  she  about  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  meet  him  ?  He 
knew  too  little  of  her  to  determine  which  was  the  more  likely  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that,  had  he  even  known  her  longer,  his 
doubt  might  have  been  just  as  great.  Her  mind,  thought  he,  is 
perhaps  like  my  own  ;  it  has  many  turnings,  and  she's  never  very 
certain  which  one  of  them  she  will  follow.  Somehow,  this  imputed. 
wilfulness  gave  her,  to  his  eyes,  a  charm  scarcely  second  to  that  of-" 
her  exceeding  beauty.  And  what  beauty  it  was !  The  very  perfec- 
tion of  symmetry  in  every  feature  when  at  rest,  while  the  varied 
expressions  of  her  face  as  she  spoke,  or  smiled,  or  listened,  imparted 
a  fascination  which  only  needed  the  charm  of  her  low  liquid  voice  to  ■ 
be  irresistible. 

How  she  vulgarises  that  pretty  girl,  her  cousin,  by  mere  contrast ! 
What  subtle  essence  is  it,  apart  from  hair,  and  eyes,  and  skin,  that; 
spreads  an  atmosphere  of  conquest  over  these  natures,  and  how  is  it 
that  men  have  no  ascendancies  of  this  sort  —  nothing  that  imparts 
to  their  superiority  the  sense  that  worship  of  them  is  in  itself  an 
ecstasy  ? 

"Take  my  message  into  town,"  said  he,  to  a  fellow  near,  "and  you 
shall  have  a  sovereign  when  you  come  back  with  the  horses  ; "  and 
with  this  he  strolled  away  across  a  little  paddock  and  entered  the 
garden.  It  was  a  large,  ill-cultivated  space,  more  orchard  than 
garden,  with  patches  of  smooth  turf,  through  which  daffodils  and 
lilies  were  scattered,  and  little  clusters  of  carnations  occasionally 
showed  where  flower-beds  had  once  existed.  "What  would  I  not 
3S 
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give,"  thought  Joe,  as  he  strolled  along  the  velvety  sward,  over  which 
a  clear  moonlight  had  painted  the  forms  of  many  a  straggling 
branch — "What  would  I  not  give  to  be  the  son  of  a  house  like  this, 
with  an  old  and  honored  name,  with  an  ancestry  strong  enough  to 
build  upon  for  future  pretensions,  and  then  with  an  old  home,  peace- 
ful, tranquil,  and  unmolested ;  where,  as  in  such  a  spot  as  this,  one 
might  dream  of  great  things,  perhaps  more,  might  achieve  them  ! 
What  books  would  I  not  write  !  What  novels,  in  which,  fashioning 
the  hero  out  of  my  own  heart,  I  could  tell  scores  of  impressions  the 
world  has  made  upon  me  in  its  aspect  of  religion  or  of  politics,  or  of 
society  !  What  essays  could  I  not  compose  here  —  the  mind  elevated 
by  that  buoyancy  which  comes  of  the  consciousness  of  being  free  for 
a  great  effort !  Free  from  the  vulgar  interruptions  that  cling  to 
poverty  like  a  garment,  free  from  the  paltry  cares  of  daily  subsistence, 
free  from  the  damaging  incidents  of  a  doubtful  position  and  a  station 
that  must  be  continually  asserted.  That  one  disparagement,  perhaps, 
worst  of  all,"  cried  he,  aloud:  "how  is  a  man  to  enjoy  his  estate  if 
he  is  '  put  upon  his  title '  every  day  of  the  week  ?  One  might  as  well 
be  a  French  Emperor,  and  go  every  spring  to  the  country  for  a 
character." 

"What  shocking  indignity  is  this  you  are  dreaming  of .-' "  said  a 
very  soft  voice  near  him,  and  turning,  he  saw  Nina,  who  was  moving 
across  the  grass,  with  her  dress  so  draped  as  to  show  the  most  perfect 
instep  and  ankle  with  a  very  unguarded  indifference. 

"  This  is  very  damp  for  you  ;  shall  we  not  come  out  into  the  walk  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  It  is  very  damp,"  said  she,  quickly,  "  but  I  came  because  you  said 
you  had  a  message  for  me  :  is  this  true  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  deceive  you  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  tender 
reproachfulness. 

"  It  might  not  be  so  very  easy,  if  you  were  to  try,"  replied  she, 
laughing. 

"  That  is  not  the  most  gracious  way  to  answer  me." 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  we  came  here  to  pay  compliments  ;  certainly 
I  did  not,  and  my  feet  are  very  wet  already  —  look  there  and  see  the 
ruin  of  a  'chaussure'  I  shall  never  replace  in  this  dear  land  of  coarse 
leather  and  hobnails." 

As  she  spoke  she  showed  her  feet,  around  which  her  bronzed  shoes 
hung  limp  and  misshapen. 

"Would  that  I  could  be  permitted  to  dry  them  with  my  kisses," 
said  he,  as,  stooping,  he  wiped  them  with  his  handkerchief,  but  so 
deferentially  and  so  respectfully  as  though  the  homage  had  been 
tendered  to  a  princess.  Nor  did  she  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  accept 
the  service. 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  she,  haughtily.  "  Now  for  your  mes- 
sage." 

"We  are  going  away,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Atlee,  with  a  melancholy 
tone. 

"  And  who  are  '  We,'  Sir  ? " 

"By  'We,'  Mademoiselle,  I  meant  to  convey  Walpole  and  myself." 
And  now  he  spoke  with  the  irritation  of  one  who  had  felt  a  pull-up. 
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"  Ah,  indeed !  "  said  she,  smiling,  and  showing  her  pearly  teeth. 
"  'We  '  meant  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Atlee." 

"  You  should  never  have  guessed  it  ? "  cried  he  in  question. 

"Never  —  certainly,"  was  her  cool  rejoinder. 

"  Well !  He  was  less  defiant,  or  mistrustful,  or  whatever  be  the 
name  for  it.  We  were  only  friends  of  half  an  hour's  growth  when  he 
proposed  the  journey.  He  asked  me  to  accompany  him  as  a  favor  \ 
and  he  did  more,  Mademoiselle :  he  confided  to  me  a  mission  —  a 
very  delicate  and  confidential  mission  —  such  an  office  as  one  does 
not  usually  depute  to  him  of  whose  fidelity  or  good  faith  he  has 
a  doubt,  not  to  speak  of  certain  smaller  qualities,  such  as  tact  and 
good  taste." 

"  Of  whose  possession  Mr.  Atlee  is  now  asserting  himself,"  said 
she,  quietly. 

He  grew  crimson  at  a  sarcasm  whose  impassiveness  made  it  all  the 
more  cutting. 

"  My  mission  was  in  this  wise,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  with  a 
forced  calm  in  his  manner.  "I  was  to  learn  from  Mademoiselle 
Kostalergi  if  she  should  desire  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Walpole 
touching  certain  family  interests  in  which  his  counsels  might  be  of 
use  ;  and  in  this  event  I  was  to  place  at  her  disposal  an  address  by 
which  her  letters  should  reach  him." 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  she,  quietly,  "  you  have  totally  mistaken  any  instruc- 
tions that  were  given  you.  Mr.  Walpole  never  pretended  that  I  had 
written  or  was  likely  to  write  to  him  ;  he  never  said  that  he  was  in  any 
way  concerned  in  family  questions  that  pertained  to  me ;  least  of  all 
did  he  presume  to  suppose  that  if  I  had  occasion  to  address  him  by 
letter,  I  should  do  so  under  cover  to  another." 

"You  discredit  my  character  of  envoy,  then?"  said  he,  smiling 
easily. 

"  Totally  and  completely,  Mr.  Atlee  ;  and  I  only  wait  for  you  your- 
self to  admit  that  I  am  right,  to  hold  out  my  hand  to  you,  and  say  let 
us  be  friends." 

"I'd  perjure  myself  twice  at  such  a  price.     Now  for  the  hand." 

"  Not  so  fast  —  first  the  confession,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Well,  on  my  honor,"  cried  he,  seriously,  "  he  told  me  he  hoped  you 
might  write  to  him.  I  did  not  clearly  understand  about  what,  but  it 
pointed  to  some  matter  in  which  a  family  interest  was  mixed  up, 
and  that  you  might  like  your  communication  to  have  the  reserve  of 
secrecy." 

"  All  this  is  but  a  modified  version  of  what  you  were  to  disavow." 

"  Well,  I  am  only  repeating  it  now  to  show  you  how  far  I  am  going 
to  perjure  myself." 

"That  is,  you  see,  in  fact,  that  Mr,  Walpole  could  never  have  pre- 
sumed to  give  you  such  instructions  —  that  gentlemen  do  not  send 
such  messages  to  young  ladies  —  do  not  presume  to  say  that  they  dare 
do  so ;  and  last  of  all,  if  they  ever  should  chance  upon  one  whose 
nice  tact  and  cleverness  would  have  fitted  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
a  commission,  those  same  qualities  of  tact  and  cleverness  would  have 
saved  him  from  undertaking  it.  That  is  what  you  see,  Mr.  Atlee,  is  it 
not?" 
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"You  are  right.  I  see  it  all."  And  now  he  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it  as  though  he  had  won  the  right  to  that  rapturous  enjoyment. 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  but  so  slowly  and  so  gently  as  to  convey 
nothing  of  rebuke  or  displeasure.  "  And  so  you  are  going  away  ?  " 
said  she,  softly. 

"Yes  ;  Walpole  has  some  pressing  reason  to  be  at  once  in  Dublin. 
He  is  afraid  to  make  the  journey  without  a  doctor;  but  rather  than 
risk  delay  in  sending  for  one,  he  is  willing  to  take  me  as  his  body 
surgeon,  and  I  have  accepted  the  charge." 

The  frankness  with  which  he  said  this  seemed  to  influence  her  in 
his  favor,  and  she  said,  with  a  tone  of  like  candor  : — "  You  were  right. 
His  family  are  people  of  influence,  and  will  not  readily  forget  such  a 
service." 

Though  he  winced  under  the  words,  and  showed  that  it  was  not 
exactly  the  mode  in  which  he  wanted  his  courtesy  to  be  regarded,  she 
took  no  account  of  the  passing  irritation,  but  went  on  : 

"If  you  fancy  you  know  something  about  me,  Mr.  Atlee,  /know  far 
more  about  ^y^^.  Your  chum,  Dick  Kearney,  has  been  so  outspoken 
as  to  his  friend,  that  my  cousin  Kate  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
discuss  you  like  a  near  acquaintance  —  what  am  I  saying?  —  I  mean 
like  an  old  friend." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  interest ;  but  will  you  kindly  say  what 
is  the  version  my  friend  Dick  has  given  of  me  ?  what  are  the  lights 
that  have  fallen  upon  my  humble  character  ? " 

"  Do  you  fancy  that  either  of  us  have  time  at  this  moment  to  open 
so  large  a  question  ?  Would  not  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Joseph  Atlee  be 
another  mode  of  discussing  the  times  we  live  in,  and  the  young  gentle- 
men more  or  less  ambitious,  who  want  to  influence  them }  would  not 
the  question  embrace  everything,  from  the  difficulties  of  Ireland  to 
the  puzzling  embarrassments  of  a  clever  young  man  who  has  every- 
thing in  his  favor  in  life,  except  the  only  thing  that  makes  life  worth 
living  for  ? " 

"  You  mean  fortune  —  money  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  mean  money.  What  is  so  powerless  as  poverty  ?  do  I 
not  know  it  —  not  of  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  but  for  many  a  long 
year?  What  so  helpless,  what  so  jarring  to  temper,  so  dangerous  to 
all  principle,  and  so  subversive  of  all  dignity?  I  can  afford  to  say 
these  things,  and  you  can  afford  to  hear  them,  for  there  is  a  sort  of 
brotherhood  between  us.  We  claim  the  same  land  for  our  origin. 
Whatever  our  birth-place,  we  are  both  Bohemians  !  " 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  with  such  an  air  of 
cordiality  and  frankness  that  Joe  caught  the  spirit  of  the  action  at 
once,  and  bending  over,  pressed  his  lips  to  it,  as  he  said  — "  I  seal  the 
bargain." 

"  And  swear  to  it  ? " 

"  I  swear  to  it,"  cried  he. 

"  There,  that  is  enough.  Let  us  go  back,  or  rather,  let  me  go  back 
alone.  I  will  tell  them  I  have  seen  you,  and  heard  of  your  approach- 
ing departure." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
The  two  "Kearneys." 

A  VISIT  to  his  father  was  not  usually  one  of  those  things  that  young 
Kearney  either  speculated  on  with  pleasure  beforehand,  or  much 
enjoyed  when  it  came.  Certain  measures  of  decorum,  and  some  still 
more  pressing  necessities  of  economy,  required  that  he  should  pass 
some  months  of  every  year  at  home ;  but  they  were  always  seasons 
looked  forward  to  with  a  mild  terror,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh, 
met  with  a  species  of  dogged  fierce  resolution  that  certainly  did  not 
serve  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  infliction ;  and  though  Kate's 
experience  of  this  temper  was  not  varied  by  any  exceptions,  she  would 
still  go  on  looking  with  pleasure  for  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  plotting 
innumerable  little  schemes  for  enjoyment  while  he  should  remain. 
The  first  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  usually  went  over  pleasantly 
enough.  Dick  came  back  full  of  his  town  life,  and  its  amusements  ; 
and  Kate  was  quite  satisfied  to  accept  gaiety  at  second-hand.  He 
had  so  much  to  say  of  balls,  and  pic-nics,  and  charming  rides  in  the 
Phoenix,  of  garden-parties  in  the  beautiful  environs  of  Dublin,  or  more 
pretentious  entertainments  that  took  the  shape  of  excursions  to  Bray 
or  Killiney.  She  came  at  last  to  learn  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances by  name,  and  never  confounded  the  stately  beauties  that  he 
worshipped  afar  off,  with  the  "awfully  jolly  girls"  whom  he  flirted 
with  quite  irresponsibly.  She  knew,  too,  all  about  his  male  com- 
panions, from  the  flash  young  fellow-commoner  from  Downshire,  who 
had  a  saddle-horse  and  a  mounted  groom  waiting  for  him  every  day 
after  morning  lecture,  down  to  that  scampish  Joe  Atlee,  with  whose 
scrapes  and  eccentricities  he  filled  many  an  idle  hour. 

Independently  of  her  gift  as  a  good  listener,  Kate  would  verv 
willingly  have  heard  all  Dick's  adventures  and  descriptions  not  only 
twice  but  tenth-told  ;  just  as  the  child  listens  with  unwearied  attention 
to  the  fairy  tale  whose  end  he  is  well  aware  of,  but  still  likes  the  little 
detail  falling  fresh  upon  his  ear,  so  would  this  young  girl  make  him 
go  over  some  narrative  she  knew  by  heart,  and  would  not  suffer  him 
to  omit  the  slightest  incident  or  most  trifling  circumstance  that 
heightened  the  interest  of  the  story. 

As  to  Dick,  however,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  daily  life,  the  small 
and  vulgar  interests  of  the  house  or  the  farm,  which  formed  the  only 
topics,  the  undergrowl  of  economy  that  run  through  every  conversation, 
as  though  penuriousness  was  the  great  object  of  existence  —  but, 
perhaps  more  than  all  these  together,  the  early  hours  —  so  overcame 
him  that  he  at  first  became  low-spirited,  and  then  sulky,  seldom 
appearing  save  at  meal-times,  and  certainly  contributing  little  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  meeting :  so  that  at  last,  though  she  might  not  easily 
have  been  brought  to  the  confession,  Kate  Kearney  saw  the  time  of 
Dick's  departure  approach  without  regi'et,  and  was  actually  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  that  terror  of  a  rupture  between  her  father  and  her 
brother  of  which  not  a  day  passed  without  a  menace. 

Like  all  men  who  aspire  to  something  in  Ireland,  Kearney  desired 
to  see  his  son  a  barrister ;  for  great  as  are  the  rewards  of  that  high 
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career,  they  are  not  the  fascinations  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
squirearchy,  who  love  to  think  that  a  country  gentleman  may  know  a 
little  law  and  be  never  the  richer  for  it  —  may  have  acquired  a  profes- 
sion, and  yet  never  known  what  was  a  client  or  what  a  fee. 

That  Kearney  of  Kilgobbin  Castle  should  be  reduced  to  tramping 
his  way  down  the  Bachelors'  Walk  to  the  Four  Courts,  with  a  stuff 
bag  carried  behind  him,  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  there  were  so 
many  positions  in  life,  so  many  situations  for  which  that  gifted  creature 
the  barrister  of  six  years'  standing  was  alone  eligible,  that  Kearney 
was  very  anxious  his  son  should  be  qualified  to  accept  that  1000/.  or 
1800/.  a  year  which  a  gentleman  could  hold  without  any  shadow  upon 
his  capacity,  or  the  slightest  reflection  on  his  industry. 

Dick  Kearney,  however,  had  not  only  been  living  a  very  gay  life  in 
town,  but,  to  avail  himself  of  a  variety  of  those  flattering  attentions 
which  this  interested  world  bestows  by  preference  on  men  of  some 
pretension,  had  let  it  be  believed  that  he  was  the  heir  to  a  very  con- 
siderable estate,  and,  by  great  probability,  also  to  a  title.  To  have 
admitted  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  any  career  at  all  would 
have  been  to  abdicate  these  pretensions,  and  so  he  evaded  that  question 
of  the  law  in  all  discussions  with  his  father,  sometimes  affecting  to  say 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind,  or  that  he  had  scruples  of  conscience 
about  a  barrister's  calling,  or  that  he  doubted  whether  the  Bar  of 
Ireland  was  not,  like  most  high  institutions,  going  to  be  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  litigation  of  the  land  be  done  by  deputy 
in  Westminster  Hall. 

On  the  morning  after  the  visitors  took  their  departure  from  Kilgob- 
bin, old  Kearney,  who  usually  relapsed  from  any  exercise  of  hospitality 
into  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  parsimony,  sat  thinking  over  the 
various  economies  by  which  the  domestic  budget  could  be  squared, 
and  after  a  very  long  seance  with  old  Gill,  in  which  the  question  of 
raising  some  rents  and  diminishing  certain  bounties  was  discussed,  he 
sent  up  the  steward  to  Mr.  Richard's  room  to  say  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  him. 

Dick  at  the  time  of  the  message  was  stretched  full  length  on  a  sofa, 
smoking  a  meerschaum,  and  speculating  how  it  was  that  the  "  swells  " 
took  to  Joe  Atlee,  and  what  they  saw  in  that  confounded  snob,  instead 
of  himself.  Having  in  a  degree  satisfied  himself  that  Atlee's  success 
was  all  owing  to  his  intense  and  outrageous  flattery,  he  was  startled 
from  his  reverie  by  the  servant's  entrance. 

"  How  is  he  this  morning,  Tim  ? "  asked  he,  with  a  knowing  look. 
"  Is  he  fierce  —  is  there  anything  up  —  have  the  heifers  been  passing 
the  night  in  the  wheat,  or  has  any  one  come  over  from  Moate  with  a 
bill?" 

"  No,  Sir,  none  of  them  ;  but  his  blood's  up  about  something.  Ould 
Gill  is  gone  down  the  stair,  swearing  like  mad,  and  Miss  Kate  is 
down  the  road,  with  a  face  like  a  turkey-cock." 

"I  think  you'd  better  say  I  was  out,  Tim  —  that  you  couldn't  find 
me  in  my  room." 

"  I  daren't,  Sir.  He  saw  that  little  Skye  terrier  of  yours  below,  and 
he  said  to  me,  '  Mr.  Dick  is  sure  to  be  at  home  ;  tell  him  I  want  him 
immediately.'  " 
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"  But  if  I  had  a  bad  headache,  and  couldn't  leave  my  bed,  wouldn't 
that  be  excuse  enough  ?  " 

"  It  would  make  him  come  here.  And  if  I  was  you.  Sir,  I'd  go 
where  I  could  get  away  myself,  and  not  where  he  could  stay  as  long 
as  he  liked." 

"There's  something  in  that.  I'll  go,  Tim.  Say,  I'll  be  down  in  a 
minute." 

Very  careful  to  attire  himself  in  the  humblest  costume  of  his 
wardrobe,  and  specially  mindful  that  neither  studs  nor  watch-chain 
should  offer  offensive  matter  of  comment,  he  took  his  way  towards  the 
dreary  little  den,  which,  filled  with  old  top-boots,  driving-whips,  garden- 
implements,  and  fishing-tackle,  was  known  as  "the  lord's  study,"  but 
whose  sole  literary  ornament  was  a  shelf  of  antiquated  almanacs. 
There  was  a  strange  grimness  about  his  father's  aspect  which  struck 
young  Kearney  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  His  face  wore  the  peculiar 
sardonic  expression  of  one  who  had  not  only  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
but  achieved  a  surprise,  as  he  held  an  open  letter  in  one  hand  and  he 
motioned  with  the  other  to  a  seat. 

"  I've  been  waiting  till  these  people  were  gone,  Dick, —  till  we  had 
a  quiet  house  of  it  —  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I  suppose  your  friend 
Atlee  is  not  coming  back  here  ?  " 

"I  suppose  not,  Sir." 

"  I  don't  like  him,  Dick  ;  and  I'm  much  mistaken  if  he  is  a  good 
fellow." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  actually  a  bad  fellow.  Sir.  He  is  often  terribly 
hard  up  and  has  to  do  scores  of  shifty  things,  but  I  never  found  him 
out  in  anything  dishonorable  or  false." 

"  That's  a  matter  of  taste,  perhaps.  Maybe  you  and  I  might  differ 
about  what  was  honorable  or  what  was  false.  At  all  events,  he  was 
under  our  roof  here,  and  if  those  nobs  —  or  swells,  I  believe  you  call 
them, —  were  like  to  be  of  use  to  any  of  us,  we,  the  people  that  were 
entertaining  them,  were  the  first  to  be  thought  of;  but  your  pleasant 
friend  thought  differently,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  that  he 
cut  you  out  altogether,  Dick  —  he  left  you  nowhere." 

"  Really,  Sir,  it  never  occurred  to  me  till  now  to  take  that  view  of 
the  situation." 

"  Well,  take  that  view  of  it  now,  and  see  how  you'll  like  it !  You 
have  your  way  to  work  in  life  as  well  as  Mr.  Atlee.  From  all  I  can 
judge,  you're  scarcely  as  well  calculated  to  do  it  as  he  .is.  You  have 
not  his  smartness,  you  have  not  his  brains,  and  you  have  not  his 
impudence — and  faith,  I'm  much  mistaken  but  it's  the  best  of  the 
three !  " 

"  I  don't  perceive.  Sir,  that  we  are  necessarily  pitted  against  each 
other  at  all." 

"  Don't  you?  Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  you  if  you  don't  see  that 
every  fellow  that  has  nothing  in  the  world  is  the  rival  of  every  other 
fellow  that's  in  the  same  plight.  For  every  one  that  swims,  ten  at 
least  sink." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir,  to  begin,  I  never  fully  realised  the  first  condition. 
I  was  not  exactly  aware  that  I  was  without  anything  in  the  world." 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,  if  you'll  have  a  little  patience.     Here  is  a 
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letter  from  Tom  McKeown,  of  Abbey  Street.  I  wrote  to  him  about 
raising  a  few  hundreds  on  mortgage,  to  clear  off  some  of  our  debts,  and 
have  a  trifle  in  hand  for  drainage  and  to  buy  stock,  and  he  tells  me 
that  there's  no  use  in  going  to  any  of  the  money-lenders  so  long  as 
your  extravagance  continues  to  be  the  talk  of  the  town.  Ay,  you 
needn't  grow  red  nor  frown  that  way.  The  letter  was  a  private  one  to 
myself,  and  I'm  only  telling  it  to  you  in  confidence.  Hear  what  he 
says :  *  You  have  a  right  to  make  your  son  a  fellow-commoner  if  you 
like,  and  he  has  a  right,  by  his  father's  own  showing,  to  behave  like  a 
man  of  fortune ;  but  neither  of  you  have  a  right  to  believe  that  men 
who  advance  money  will  accept  these  pretensions  as  good  security, 
or  think  anything  but  the  worse  of  you  both  for  your  extravagance.' " 

"And  3'ou  don't  mean  to  horsewhip  him,  Sir?"  burst  out  Dick. 

"  Not,  at  any  rate,  till  I  pay  off  two  thousand  pounds  that  I  owe 
him,  and  two  years'  interest  at  six  per  cent,  that  he  has  suffered  me 
to  become  his  debtor  for." 

"Lame  as  he  is,  I'll  kick  him  before  twenty-four  hours  are  over." 

"  If  you  do,  he'll  shoot  you  like  a  dog,  and  it  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time  he  handled  a  pistol.  No,  no.  Master  Dick.  Whether  for  better 
or  worse,  I  can't  tell,  but  the  world  is  not  what  it  was  when  I  was 
your  age.  There's  no  provoking  a  man  to  a  duel  now-a-days ;  nor  no 
posting  him  when  he  won't  fight.  Whether  it's  your  fortune  is 
damaged  or  your  feelings  hurt,  you  must  look  to  the  law  to  redress 
you  ;  and  to  take  your  cause  into  your  own  hands  is  to  have  the  whole 
world  against  you." 

"  And  this  insult  is  then  to  be  submitted  to  ? " 

"  It  is,  first  of  all,  to  be  ignored.  It's  the  same  as  if  you  never 
heard  it.  Just  get  it  out  of  your  head,  and  listen  to  what  he  says. 
Tom  McKeown  is  one  of  the  keenest  fellows  I  know ;  and  he  has 
business  with  men  who  know  not  only  what's  doing  in  Downing 
Street,  but  what's  going  to  be  done  there.  Now  here's  two  things 
that  are  about  to  take  place :  one  is  the  same  as  done,  for  it's  already 
prepared, —  the  taking  away  the  landlord's  right,  and  making  the 
State  determine  what  rent  the  tenant  shall  pay,  and  how  long  his 
tenure  will  be.  The  second  won't  come  for  two  sessions  after,  but  it 
will  be  law  all  the  same.  There's  to  be  no  primogeniture  class  at  all, 
no  entail  on  land,  but  a  subdivision,  like  in  America  and,  I  believe,  in 
France." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  Sir.     These  would  amount  to  a  revolution." 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?  Ain't  we  always  going  through  a  sort  of  mild 
revolution  ?  What's  parliamentary  government  but  revolution,  weak- 
ened, if  you  like,  like  watered  grog,  but  the  spirit  is  there  all  the  same. 
Don't  fancy  that  because  you  can  give  it  a  hard  name  you  can  destroy 
it.  But  hear  what  Tom  is  coming  to.  '  Be  early,'  says  he,  '  take  time 
by  the  forelock  ;  get  rid  of  your  entail  and  get  rid  of  your  land.  Don't 
wait  till  the  Government  does  both  for  you,  and  have  to  accept  what- 
ever condition  the  law  will  cumber  you  with,  but  be  before  them.  Get 
your  son  to  join  you  in  docking  the  entail ;  petition  before  the  court 
for  a  sale,  yourself  or  somebody  for  you ;  and  wash  your  hands  clean 
of  it  all.  It's  bad  property,  in  a  very  ticklish  country,'  says  Tom  — 
and  he  dashes  the  words, — '  bad  property,  in  a  very  ticklish  country  ; 
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and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  get  clear  of  both.'  You  shall  read 
it  all  yourself  by-and-bye  ;  I  am  only  giving  you  the  substance  of  it,  and 
none  of  the  reasons." 

"  This  is  a  question  for  very  grave  consideration,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.     It  is  a  bold  proposal." 

"So  it  is,  and  so  says  Tom  himself;  but  he  adds,  'There's  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  for  once  it  gets  about  how  Gladstone's  going  to  deal  with 
land,  and  what  Bright  has  in  his  head  for  eldest  sons,  you  might  as 
well  whistle  as  try  to  dispose  of  that  property.'  To  be  sure,  he  says," 
added  he,  after  a  pause — "he  says,  '  If  you  insist  on  holding  on, —  if 
you  cling  to  the  dirty  acres  because  they  were  your  father's  and  your 
great-grandfather's,  and  if  you  think  that  being  Kearney  of  Kilgobbin 
is  a  sort  of  title,  in  the  name  of  God  stay  where  you  are,  but  keep 
down  your  expenses.  Give  up  some  of  your  useless  servants,  reduce 
your  saddle-horses,' —  my  saddle-horses  !  Dick  !  '  Try  if  you  can  live 
without  fox-hunting.'  Fox-hunting  !  '  Make  your  daughter  know  that 
she  needn't  dress  like  a  duchess,' — poor  Kitty's  very  like  a  duchess  ; 
'  and,  above  all,  persuade  you  lazy,  idle,  and  very  self-sufficient  son  to 
take  to  some  respectable  line  of  life  to  gain  his  living.  I  wouldn't 
say  that  he  mightn't  be  an  apothecary ;  but  if  he  liked  law  better  than 
physic,  I  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  him  in  my  own  office.' " 

"Have  you  done,  Sir.^"  said  Dick,  hastily,  as  his  father  wiped  his 
spectacles,  and  seemed  to  prepare  for  another  heat. 

"  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  always  requires  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  fee  with  a  young  man  ;  '  but  we  are  old  friends,  Maurice 
Kearney,'  says  he,  '  and  we'll  make  it  pounds.'  " 

"  To  fit  me  to  be  an  attorney !  "  said  Dick,  articulating  each  word 
with  a  slow  and  almost  savage  determination. 

"  Faith !  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  if  one  of  the  family  had 
been  an  attorney  before  now.  We'd  never  had  gone  into  that  action 
about  the  mill-race,  nor  had  to  pay  those  heavy  damages  for  levelling 
Moore's  barn.  A  little  law  would  have  saved  us  from  evicting  those 
blackguards  at  Mullenalick,  or  kicking  Mr.  Hall's  bailiff  before  wit- 
nesses." 

To  arrest  his  father's  recollection  of  the  various  occasions  on 
which  his  illegality  had  betrayed  him  into  loss  and  damage,  Dick 
blurted  out,  "I'd  rather  break  stones  on  the  road  than  I'd  be  an 
attorney." 

"We'll,  you'll  not  have  to  go  far  for  employment,  for  they're  just 
laying  down  new  metal  this  moment ;  and  you  needn't  lose  time  over 
it,"  said  Kearney,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  to  show  that  the  audience 
was  over  and  the  conference  ended. 

"There's  just  one  favor  I  would  ask,  Sir,"  said  Dick,  with  his  hand 
on  the  lock. 

"  You  want  a  hammer,  I  suppose,"  said  his  father,  with  a  grin  — 
"  isn't  that  it  t  " 

With  something  that,  had  it  been  uttered  aloud,  sounded  very  like  a 
bitter  malediction,  Dick  rushed  from  the  room,  slamming  the  door 
violently  after  him  as  he  went. 

"  That's  the  temper  that  helps  a  man  to  get  on  in  life,"  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  turned  once  more  to  his  accounts,  and  set  to  work  to  see 
where  he  had  blundered  in  his  figures. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Dick's    Reverie. 

When  Dick  Kearney  left  his  father,  he  walked  from  the  house,  and 
not  knowing,  or  much  caring,  in  what  direction  he  went,  turned  into 
the  garden.  It  was  a  wild,  neglected  sort  of  spot,  more  orchard  than 
garden,  with  fruit-trees  of  great  size,  long  past  bearing,  and  close 
underwood  in  places  that  barred  the  passage.  Here  and  there  little 
patches  of  cultivation  appeared,  sometimes  flowering  plants,  but 
oftener  vegetables.  One  long  alley,  with  tall  hedges  of  box,  had  been 
preserved,  which  led  to  a  little  mound  planted  with  laurels  and 
arbutus,  and  known  as  "  Laurel  Hill ; "  here  a  little  rustic  summer- 
house  had  once  stood,  and  still,  though  now  in  ruins,  showed  where, 
in  former  days,  people  came  to  taste  the  fresh  breeze  above  the  tree- 
tops,  and  enjoy  the  wide  range  of  a  view  that  stretched  to  the  Slieve- 
Bloom  mountains  nearly  thirty  miles  away. 

Young  Kearney  reached  this  spot  and  sat  down  to  gaze  upon  a 
scene  every  detail  of  which  was  well  known  to  him,  but  of  which  he 
was  utterly  unconscious  as  he  looked.  "  I  am  turned  out  to  starve," 
cried  he,  aloud,  as  though  there  was  a  sense  of  relief  in  thus  proclaim- 
ing his  sorrow  to  the  winds.  "  I  am  told  to  go  and  work  upon  the 
roads,  to  live  by  my  daily  labor.  Treated  like  a  gentleman  until  I  am 
bound  to  that  condition  by  every  tie  of  feeling  and  kindred,  and  then 
bade  to  know  myself  as  an  outcast.  I  have  not  even  Joe  Atlee's 
resource  —  I  have  not  imbibed  the  instincts  of  the  lower  orders,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  them  back  to  them  in  fiction  or  in  song.  I  cannot 
either  idealise  rebellion  or  make  treason  tuneful. 

"  It  is  not  yet  a  week  since  that  same  Atlee  envied  me  my  station 
as  the  son  and  heir  to  this  place,  and  owned  to  me  that  there  was  that 
in  the  sense  of  name  and  lineage  that  more  than  balanced  personal 
success,  and  here  I  am  now,  a  beggar !  I  can  enlist,  however, 
blessings  on  the  noble  career  that  ignores  character  and  defies  capacity, 
I  don't  know  that  I'll  bring  much  loyalty  to  her  Majesty's  cause,  but 
I'll  lend  her  the  aid  of  as  broad  shoulders  and  tough  sinews  as  my 
neighbors."  And  here  his  voice  grew  louder  and  harsher,  and  with  a 
ring  of  defiance  in  it.  "And  no  cutting  off  the  entail,  my  Lord 
Kilgobbin !  no  escape  from  that  cruel  necessity  of  an  heir  !  I  may 
carry  my  musket  in  the  ranks,  but  I'll  not  surrender  my  birthright !  " 

The  thought  that  he  had  at  length  determined  on  the  path  he  should 
follow  aroused  his  courage  and  made  his  heart  lighter  ;  and  then  there 
was  that  in  the  manner  he  was  vindicating  his  station  and  his  claim 
that  seemed  to  savor  of  heroism.  He  began  to  fancy  his  comrades 
regarding  him  with  a  certain  deference,  and  treating  him  with  a  respect 
that  recognised  his  condition.  "  I  know  the  shame  my  father  will  feel 
when  he  sees  to  what  he  has  driven  me.  What  an  offence  to  his  love 
of  rank  and  station  to  behold  his  son  in  the  coarse  uniform  of  a 
private !  An  only  son,  and  heir,  too !  I  can  picture  to  myself  his 
shock  as  he  reads  the  letter  in  which  I  shall  say  good-bye,  and  then 
turn  to  tell  my  sister  that  her  brother  is  a  common  soldier,  and  in  this 
way  lost  to  her  for  ever  ! 
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"  And  what  is  it  all  about  ?  What  terrible  things  have  I  done  ? 
What  entanglements  have  I  contracted  ?  Where  have  I  forged  ? 
Whose  name  have  I  stolen  ?  Whose  daughter  seduced  ?  What  is 
laid  to  my  charge,  beyond  that  I  have  lived  like  a  gentleman,  and 
striven  to  eat  and  drink  and  dress  like  one  ?  And  I'll  wager  my  life 
that  for  one  who  will  blame  him,  there  will  be  ten  —  no,  not  ten,  fifty  — 
to  condemn  me.  I  had  a  kind,  trustful,  affectionate  father,  restricting 
himself  in  scores  of  ways  to  give  me  my  education  among  the  highest 
class  of  my  contemporaries.  I  was  largely  supplied  with  means, 
indulged  in  every  way,  and  if  I  turned  my  steps  towards  home, 
welcomed  with  love  and  affection." 

"  And  fearfully  spoiled  by  all  the  petting  he  met  with,"  said  a  soft 
voice  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  while  a  pair  of  very  liquid  gray  eyes 
gazed  into  his  own. 

"What,  Nina! — Mademoiselle  Nina,  I  mean,"  said  he,  "have  you 
been  long  there  ? " 

"  Long  enough  to  hear  you  make  a  very  pitiful  lamentation  over  a 
condition  that  I,  in  my  ignorance,  used  to  believe  was  only  a  little 
short  of  Paradise." 

"  You  fancied  that,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did  so  fancy  it." 

"  Might  I  be  bold  enough  to  ask  from  what  circumstance,  though  ? 
I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  what  belongings  of  mine,  what  resources  of 
luxury  or  pleasure,  what  incident  of  my  daily  life,  suggested  this 
impression  of  yours." 

"  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  strict  reasoning,  I  have  little  to  show  for 
my  conviction,  but  if  you  ask  me  why  I  thought  as  I  did,  it  was  simply 
from  contrasting  your  condition  with  my  own,  and  seeing  that  in 
everything  where  my  lot  has  gloom  and  darkness,  if  not  worse,  yours, 
my  ungrateful  cousin,  was  all  sunshine." 

"  Let  us  see  a  little  of  this  sunshine,  cousin  Nina.  Sit  down  here 
beside  me,  and  show  me,  I  pray,  some  of  those  bright  tints  that  I  am 
longing  to  gaze  on." 

"There's  not  room  for  both  of  us  on  that  bench." 

"  Ample  room  ;  we  shall  sit  the  closer." 

"  No,  cousin  Dick  ;  give  me  your  arm  and  we'll  take  a  stroll 
together." 

"  Which  way  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"You  shall  choose,  cousin." 

"  If  I  have  the  choice  then,  I'll  carry  you  off,  Nina,  for  I'm  thinking 
of  bidding  good-bye  to  the  old  house  and  all  within  it." 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  consent  that  far,"  said  she,  smiling.  "I  have 
had  my  experience  of  what  it  is  to  be  without  a  home,  or  something 
very  nearly  that.  I'll  not  willingly  recall  the  sensation.  But  what 
has  put  such  gloomy  thoughts  in  your  head  ?  What,  or  rather  who  is 
driving  you  to  this  ?  " 

"  My  father,  Nina,  my  father !  " 

"This  is  past  my  comprehending." 

"  I'll  make  it  very  intelligible.  My  father,  by  way  of  curbing  my 
extravagance,  tells  me  I  must  give  up  all  pretension  to  the  life  of  a 
gentleman,  and  go  into  an  office  as  a  clerk.     I  refuse.     He  insists, 
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and  tells  me,  moreover,  a  number  of  little  pleasant  traits  of  my  unfit- 
ness to  do  anything,  so  that  I  interrupt  him  by  hinting  that  I  might 
possibly  break  stones  on  the  highway.  He  seizes  the  project  with 
avidity,  and  offers  to  supply  me  with  a  hammer  for  my  work.  All  fact, 
on  my  honor  !  I  am  neither  adding  to  nor  concealing.  I  am  relating 
what  occurred  little  more  than  an  hour  ago,  and  I  have  forgotten  nothing 
of  the  interview.  He,  as  I  said,  offers  to  give  me  a  stone-hammer. 
And  now  I  ask  you,  is  it  for  me  to  accept  this  generous  offer,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  wander  over  that  bog  yonder,  and  take  my  chance  of  a 
deep  pool,  or  the  bleak  world  where  immersion  and  death  are  just  as 
sure,  though  a  little  slower  in  coming  ?  " 

"  Have  you  told  Kate  of  this  ? " 

"  No.  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  don't  know  if  I  had  seen  her  that  I 
should  have  told  her.  Kate  has  so  grown  to  believe  all  my  father's 
caprices  to  be  absolute  wisdom,  that  even  his  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
seem  to  her  like  flashes  of  a  bright  intelligence,  too  quick  and  too 
brilliant  for  mere  reason.  She  could  give  me  no  comfort  nor  counsel 
either." 

"  I  am  not  of  your  mind,"  said  she,  slowly.  "  She  has  the  great 
gift  of  what  people  so  mistakingly  call  comjfion-SQnso." 

"'  And  she'd  recommend  me,  perhaps,  not  to  quarrel  with  my  father, 
and  to  go  and  break  the  stones." 

"Were  you  ever  in  love,  cousin  Dick?"  asked  she,  in  a  tone  every 
accent  of  which  betokened  earnestness  and  even  gravity. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  say  never.  I  have  spooned  or  flirted,  or  what- 
ever the  name  of  it  might  be,  but  I  was  never  seriously  attached  to 
one  girl,  and  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  her.  But  what  has  your 
question  to  do  with  this  ? " 

"  Everything.  If  you  really  loved  a  girl, —  that  is,  if  she  filled  every 
corner  of  your  heart,  if  she  was  first  in  every  plan  and  project  of  your 
life,  not  alone  her  wishes  and  her  likings,  but  her  very  words  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice, —  if  you  saw  her  in  everything  that  was  beautiful 
and  heard  her  in  every  tone  that  delighted  you, —  if  to  be  moving  in 
the  air  she  breathed  was  ecstasy,  and  that  heaven  itself  without  her 
was  cheerless, —  if —  " 

"  Oh,  don't  go  on,  Nina.  None  of  these  ecstasies  could  ever  be 
mine.  I  have  no  nature  to  be  moved  or  moulded  in  this  fashion.  I 
might  be  very  fond  of  a  girl,  but  she'd  never  drive  me  mad  if  she  left 
me  for  another." 

"  I  hope  she  may  then,  if  it  be  with  such  false  money  you  would  buy 
her,"  said  she  fiercely.  "  Do  you  know,"  added  she,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
was  almost  on  the  verge  of  saying,  go  and  break  the  stones  ;  the 
'  metier  '  is  not  much  beneath  you  after  all !  " , 

"  This  is  scarcely  civil,  Mademoiselle  ;  see  what  my  candor  has 
brought  upon  me  !  " 

"  Be  as  candid  as  you  like  upon  the  faults  of  your  nature.  Tell 
every  wickedness  that  you  have  done  or  dreamed  of,  but  don't  own  to 
cold-hearted ness.     For  that  there  is  no  sympathy  !  " 

"  Let  us  go  back  a  bit  then,"  said  he,  "  and  let  us  suppose  that  I 
did  love  in  the  same  fervent  and  insane  manner  you  spoke  of,  what 
and  how  would  it  help  me  here  ?  " 
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"Of  course  it  would.  Of  all  the  ingenuity  that  plotters  talk  of,  of 
all  the  imagination  that  poets  dream,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
love.  To  gain  a  plodding  subsistence  a  man  will  do  much.  To  win 
the  girl  he  loves,  to  make  her  his  own,  he  will  do  everything ;  he  will 
strive,  and  strain,  and  even  starve  to  win  her.  Poverty  will  have 
nothing  mean  if  confronted  for  her,  hardship  have  no  suffering  if 
endured  for  her  sake.  With  her  before  him,  all  the  world  shows  but 
one  goal ;  without  her,  life  is  a  mere  dreary  task  and  himself  a  hired 
laborer." 

"  I  confess,  after  all  this,  that  I  don't  see  how  breaking  stones  would 
be  more  palatable  to  me  because  some  pretty  girl  that  I  was  fond  of 
saw  me  hammering  away  at  my  limestone  !  " 

"  If  you  could  have  loved  as  I  would  wish  you  to  love,  your  career 
had  never  fallen  to  this.  The  heart  that  loved  would  have  stimulated 
the  head  that  thought.  Don't  fancy  that  people  are  only  better 
because  they  are  in  love,  but  they  are  greater,  bolder,  brighter,  more 
daring  in  danger,  and  more  ready  in  every  emergency.  So  wonder- 
working is  the  real  passion  that  even  in  the  base  mockery  of  Love, 
men  have  risen  to  genius.  Look  what  it  made  Petrarch,  and  I  might 
say  Byron  too,  though  he  never  loved  worthy  of  the  name." 

"And  how  came  you  to  know  all  this,  cousin  mine?  I'm  really 
curious  to  know  that." 

"  I  was  reared  in  Italy,  cousin  Dick,  and^,!  have  made  a  deep  study 
of  nature  through  French  novels."  Now  there  was  a  laughing  devilry 
in  her  eye  as  she  said  this  that  terribly  puzzled  the  young  fellow,  for 
just  at  the  very  moment  her  enthusiasm  had  begun  to  stir  his  breast, 
her  merry  mockery  wafted  it  away  as  with  a  storm-wind. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  if  you  were  serious,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"Just  as  serious  as  you  were  when  you  spoke  of  being  ruined." 

"  I  was  so,  I  pledge  my  honor.  The  conversation  I  reported  to  you 
really  took  place  ;  and  w'hen  you  joined  me  I  was  gravely  deliberating 
with  myself  whether  I  should  take  a  header  into  a  deep  pool  or  enlist 
as  a  soldier." 

"  Fie,  fie !  how  ignoble  all  that  is.  You  don't  know  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  things  one  can  do  in  life.  Do  you  speak  French  or 
Italian  ? " 

"  I  can  read  them,  but  not  freely  ;  but  how  are  they  to  help  me  ?  " 

"  You  shall  see :  first  of  all,  let  me  be  your  tutor.  We  shall  take 
two  hours,  three  if  you  like,  every  morning.  Are  you  free  now  from 
all  your  college  studies  ?  " 

"  I  can  be  after  Wednesday  next.  I  ought  to  go  up  for  my  term 
examination." 

"  Well,  do  so  ;  but  mind,  don't  bring  down  Mr.  Atlee  with  you." 

"  My  chum  is  no  favorite  of  yours  ?  " 

"That's  as  it  may  be,"  said  she,  haughtily.  "I  have  only  said  let 
us  not  have  the  embarrassment,  or,  if  you  like  it,  the  pleasure  of  his 
company.  I'll  give  you  a  list  of  books  to  bring  down,  and  my  life  be 
on  it,  but  my  course  of  study  will  surpass  what  you  have  been  doing 
at  Trinity.     Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

"  Give  me  till  to-morrow  to  think  of  it,  Nina." 

"That  does  not  sound  like  a  very  warm  acceptance  ;  but  be  it  so  ; 
till  to-morrow." 
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"  Here  are  some  of  Kate's  dogs,"  cried  he,  angrily.  "  Down,  Fan, 
down !  I  say.  I'll  leave  you  now  before  she  joins  us.  Mind,  not  a 
word  of  what  I  told  you."  And  without  another  word  he  sprang  over 
a  low  fence  and  speedily  disappeared  in  the  copse  beyond  it. 

"Wasn't  that  Dick  I  saw  making  his  escape?"  cried  Kate,  as  she 
came  up. 

"  Yes,  we  were  taking  a  walk  together,  and  he  left  me  very  abruptly." 
" I  wish  I  had  not  spoiled  a  iete-ct-tete"  said  Kate,  merrily. 
"  It  is  no  great  mischief:  we  can  always  renew  it." 
"  Dear  Nina,"   said   the  other,  caressingly,  as   she  drew  her  arm 
around  her — "dear,  dear  Nina,  do  not,  do  not,  I  beseech  you." 
"Don't  what,  child? — you  must  not  speak  riddles." 
"  Don't  make  that  poor  boy  in  love  with  you.     You  yourself  told 
me  you  could  save  him  from  it  if  you  liked." 

"  And  so  I  shall,  Kate,  if  you  don't  dictate  or  order  me.  Leave 
me  quite  to  myself  and  I  shall  be  most  merciful." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Maurice  Kearney's  "Study," 

Had  Maurice  Kearney  but  read  the  second  sheet  of  his  correspondent's 
letter,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Dick  had  not  taken  such  a  gloomy 
view  of  his  condition.  Mr.  McKeown's  epistle  continued  in  this 
fashion  : — "That  ought  to  do  for  him,  Maurice,  or  my  name  ain't  Tom 
McKeown.  It  is  not  that  he  is  any  worse  or  better  than  other  young 
fellows  of  his  own  stamp,  but  he  has  the  greatest  scamp  in  Christendom 
for  his  daily  associate.  Atlee  is  deep  in  all  the  mischief  that  goes  on 
in  the  National  press.  I  believe  he  is  a  head-centre  of  the  Fenians, 
and  I  know  he  has  a  correspondence  with  the  French  socialists, 
and  that  Rights-of-labor-knot  of  vagabonds  who  meet  at  Geneva. 
Your  boy  is  not  too  wise  to  keep  himself  out  of  these  scrapes,  and  he 
is  just  by  name  and  station  of  consequence  enough  to  make  these 
fellows  make  up  to  and  flatter  him.  Give  him  a  sound  fright  then, 
and  when  he  is  thoroughly  alarmed  about  his  failure,  send  him  abroad 
for  a  short  tour  :  let  him  go  study  at  Halle  or  Heidelberg  —  anything, 
in  short,  that  will  take  him  away  from  Ireland,  and  break  off  his 
intimacy  with  this  Atlee  and  his  companions.  While  he  is  with  you 
at  Kilgobbin,  don't  let  him  make  acquaintance  with  those  Radical 
fellows  in  the  country  towns.  Keep  him  down,  Maurice,  keep  him 
down  ;  and  if  you  find  that  you  cannot  do  this,  make  him  believe  that 
you'll  be  one  day  lords  of  Kilgobbin,  and  the  more  he  has  to  lose  the 
more  reluctant  he'll  be  to  risk  it.  If  he'd  take  to  farming,  and  marry 
some  decent  girl,  even  a  little  beneath  him  in  life,  it  would  save  you 
all  uneasiness  ;  but  he  is  just  that  thing  now  that  brings  all  the  misery 
on  us  in  Ireland.  He  thinks  he's  a  gentleman  because  he  can  do 
nothing  j  and  to  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  incapacity  he'd 
like  to  be  a  rebel." 

If  Mr.  Tom  McKeown's  reasonings  were  at  times  somewhat  abstruse 
and  hard  of  comprehension  to  his  friend  Kearney,  it  was  not  that  he 
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did  not  bestow  on  them  due  thought  and  reflection  ;  and  over  this 
private  and  strictly-confidential  page  he  had  now  meditated  for  hours. 

"Bad  luck  to  me,"  cried  he  at  last,  "if  I  see  what  he's  at.  If  I'm 
to  tell  the  boy  he  is  ruined  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  announce  to  him 
that  he  is  a  lord  —  if  I'm  to  threaten  him  now  with  poverty,  and  the 
morning  after  I'm  to  send  him  to  Halle  or  Hell,  or  wherever  it  is  — 
I'll  soon  be  out  of  my  mind  myself  through  bare  confusion.  As  to 
having  him  '  down,'  he's  low  enough ;  but  so  shall  I  be  too  if  I  keep 
him  there.  I'm  not  used  to  seeing  my  house  uncomfortable,  and  I 
cannot  bear  it." 

Such  were  some  of  his  reflections  over  his  agent's  advice  ;  and  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  Machiavellian  Mr.  McKeown  had  fallen 
upon  a  very  inept  pupil. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Maurice  Kearney  was  somewhat  out  of 
temper  with  his  son  even  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter.  While  the 
"  swells,"  as  he  would  persist  in  calling  the  two  English  visitors,  were 
there,  Dick  took  no  trouble  about  them,  nor  to  all  seeming  made  any 
impression  on  them.  As  Maurice  said,  "  He  let  Joe  Atlee  make  all 
the  running,  and,  signs  on  it !  Joe  Atlee  was  taken  off  to  town  as 
Walpole's  companion,  and  Dick  not  so  much  as  thought  of  •  Joe,  too, 
did  the  honors  of  the  house  as  if  it  was  his  own,  and  talked  to  Lock- 
wood  about  coming  down  for  the  partridge-shooting  as  if  he  was  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  fellow  was  a  bad  lot,  and  McKeown  was 
right  so  far  —  the  less  Dick  saw  of  him  the  better." 

The  trouble  and  distress  these  reflections,  and  others  like  them, 
cost  him  would  more  than  have  recompensed  Dick,  had  he  been  hard- 
hearted enough  to  desire  a  vengeance.  "  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  maybe  twenty  minutes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  be  as  angry  as  any  man  in 
Europe,  and,  if  it  was  required  of  me  during  that  time  to  do  anything 
desperate —  downright  wicked  —  I  could  be  bound  to  do  it ;  and  what's 
more,  I'd  stand  to  it  afterwards  if  it  cost  me  the  gallows.  But  as  for 
keeping  up  the  same  mind,  as  for  being  able  to  say  to  myself  my  heart 
is  as  hard  as  ever,  I'm  just  as  much  bent  on  cruelty  as  I  was  yesterday 
—  that's  clean  beyond  me  ;  and  the  reason,  God  help  me,  is  no  great 
comfort  to  me  after  all  —  for  it's  just  this  :  that  when  I  do  a  hard  thing, 
whether  distraining  a  creature  out  of  his  bit  of  ground,  selling  a 
widow's  pig,  or  fining  a  fellow  for  shooting  a  hare,  I  lose  my  appetite 
and  have  no  heart  for  my  meals  :  and  as  sure  as  I  go  asleep  I  dream 
of  all  the  misfortunes  in  life  happening  to  me,  and  my  guardian  angel 
sitting  laughing  all  the  while  and  saying  to  me,  '  Didn't  you  bring  it  on 
yourself,  Maurice  Kearney?  couldn't  you  bear  a  little  rub  without 
trying  to  make  a  calamity  of  it?  Must  somebody  be  always  punished 
when  anything  goes  wrong  in  life  ?  Make  up  your  min;^  to  have  six 
troubles  every  day  of  your  life,  and  see  how  jolly  you'll  Be  the  day  you 
can  only  count  five,  or  maybe  four.' " 

As  Mr.  Kearney  sat  brooding  in  this  wise,  Peter  Gill  made  his 
entrance  into  the  study  with  the  formidable  monthly  lists  and  accounts, 
whose  examination  constituted  a  veritable  doomsday  to  the  unhappy 
master. 

"  Wouldn't  next  Saturday  do,  Peter  ? "  asked  Kearney,  in  a  tone  of 
almost  entreaty. 
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"  I'm  afther  ye  since  Tuesday  last,  and  I  don't  think  I'll  be  able  to 
go  on  much  longer." 

Now  as  Mr.  Gill  meant  by  this  speech  to  imply  that  he  was  obliged 
to  trust  entirely  to  his  memory  for  all  the  details  which  would  have 
been  committed  to  writing  by  others,  and  to  a  notched  stick  for  the 
manifold  dates  of  a  vast  variety  of  events,  it  was  not  really  a  very 
unfair  request  he  had  made  for  a  peremptory  hearing. 

"I  vow  to  the  Lord,"  sighed  out  Kearney,  "I  believe  I'm  the 
hardest  worked  man  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  Maybe  you  are,"  muttered  Gill,  though  certainly  the  concurrence 
scarcely  sounded  hearty,  while  he  meanwhile  arranged  the  books. 

"  Oh,  I  know  well  enough  what  you  mean.  If  a  man  doesn't  work 
with  a  spade  or  follow  the  plough  you  won't  believe  that  he  works  at 
all.  He  must  drive,  or  dig,  or  drain,  or  mow.  There's  no  labor  but 
what  strains  a  man's  back  and  makes  him  weary  about  the  loins  ;  but 
I'll  tell  you,  Peter  Gill,  that  it's  here," —  and  he  touched  his  forehead 
with  his  finger, — "it's  here  is  the  real  workshop.  It's  thinking  and 
contriving ;  setting  this  against  that ;  doing  one  thing  that  another 
may  happen,  and  guessing  what  will  come  if  we  do  this  and  don't  do 
that ;  carrying  everything  in  your  brain,  and,  whether  you  are  sitting 
over  a  glass  with  a  friend  or  taking  a  nap  after  dinner,  thinking  away 
all  the  time  !  What  would  you  call  that,  Peter  Gill  —  what  would  you 
call  that } " 

"  Madness,  begorra,  or  mighty  near  it !  " 

"No:  it's  just  work — brain-work.  As  much  above  mere  manual 
labor  as  the  intellect,  the  faculty  that  raises  us  above  the  brutes,  is 
above  the  —  the  — " 

"Yes,"  said  Gill,  opening  the  large  volume,  and  vaguely  jDassing  his 
hand  over  a  page.     "  It's  somewhere  there  about  the  Conacre  !  " 

"  You're  little  better  than  a  beast !  "  said  Kearney,  angrily. 

"  Maybe  I  am,  and  maybe  I'm  not.  Let  us  finish  this,  now  that 
we're  about  it." 

And  so  saying,  he  deposited  his  other  books  and  papers  on  the 
table,  and  then  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  somewhat  thick  roll  of 
exceedingly  dirty  bank-notes,  fastened  with  a  leather  thong. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  some  money  at  last,  Peter,"  cried  Kearney,  as  his 
eye  caught  sight  of  the  notes. 

"  Faix,  then,  it's  little  good  they'll  do  ye,"  muttered  the  other, 
gruffly. 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  Sir  ?  "  asked  he,  angrily. 

"Just  what  I  said,  my  lord,  the  divil  a  more  nor  less,  and  that  the 
money  you  see  here  is  no  more  yours  nor  it  is  mine  !  It  belongs  to 
the  land  it  came  from.  Ay,  ay,  stamp  aw^y,  and  go  red.  in  the  face : 
you  must  hear  the  truth,  whether  you  like  it  or  no.  The  place  we're 
living  in  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin  out  of  sheer  bad  treatment. 
There's  not  a  hedge  on  the  estate  ;  there  isn't  a  gate  that  could  be 
called  a  gate  ;  the  holes  the  people  live  in  isn't  good  enough  for 
badgers  ;  there's  no  water  for  the  mill  at  the  cross-roads  ;  and  the 
Loch  meadows  is  drowned  with  wet  —  we're  dragging  for  the  hay,  like 
sea-weed  !  And  you  think  you've  a  right  to  these  " — and  he  actually 
shook  the  notes  at  him — "to  go  and  squander  them  on  them  '  impe- 
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dint '  Englishmen    that  was  laughing  at  you !     Didn't  I  hear  them 
myself  about  the  tablecloth  that  one  said  was  the  sail  of  a  boat." 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  "  cried  Kearney,  wild  with  passion. 

"  I  will  not !     I'll  die  on  the  floore  but  I'll  speak  my  mind." 

This  was  not  only  a  favorite  phrase  of  Mr.  Gill's,  but  it  was  so  far 
significant  that  it  always  indicated  that  he  was  about  to  give  notice  to 
leave  —  a  menace  on  his  part  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence. 

"  Yes,  going,  are  ye }  "  asked  Kearney,  jeeringly. 

"I  just  am;  and  I'm  come  to  give  up  the  books,  and  to  get  my 
receipts  and  my  charac — ter." 

"  It  won't  be  hard  to  give  the  last,  anyway,"  said  Kearney,  with  a 
grin. 

"  So  much  the  better.  It  will  save  your  honor  much  writing,  with 
all  that  you  have  to  do." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  kick  you  out- of  the  office,  Peter  Gill  1 " 

"  No,  my  lord,  I'm  going  quiet  and  peaceable.  I'm  only  asking  my 
rights." 

"You're  bidding  hard  to  be  kicked  out,  you  are." 

"  Am  I  to  leave  them  here,  or  will  your  honor  go  over  the  books 
with  me  ? " 

"Leave  the  notes.  Sir,  and  go  to  the  devil." 

"  I  will,  my  lord  ;  and  one  comfort  at  least  I'll  have  —  it  won't  be 
harder  to  put  up  with  his  temper." 

Mr.  Gill's  head  barely  escaped  the  heavy  account-book  which  struck 
the  door  above  him  as  he  escaped  from  the  room,  and  Maurice 
Kearney  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  grasped  the  arms  of  it  like  one 
threatened  with  a  fit. 

"Where's  Miss  Kitty  —  where's  my  daughter?"  cried  he  aloud,  as 
though  there  was  some  one  within  hearing.  "  Taking  the  dogs  a  walk, 
I'll  be  bound,"  muttered  he,  "  or  gone  to  see  somebody's  child  with 
the  measles,  devil  fear  her  !  She  has  plenty  on  her  hands  to  do 
anywhere  but  at  home.  The  place  might  be  going  to  rack  and  ruin 
for  her  if  there  was  only  a  young  colt  to  look  at,  or  a  new  litter  of 
pigs  !  And  so  you  think  to  frighten  me,  Peter  Gill !  You've  been 
doing  the  same  thing  every  Easter,  and  every  harvest,  these  five-and- 
twenty  years  !  I  can  only  say  I  wish  you  had  kept  your  threat  long 
ago,  and  the  property  wouldn't  have  as  many  tumble-down  cabins  and 
ruined  fences  as  it  has  now,  and  my  rent-roll  too  wouldn't  have  been 
the  worse.  I  don't  believe  there's  a  man  in  Ireland  more  cruelly 
robbed  than  myself  There  isn't  an  estate  in  the  county  has  not  risen 
in  valu2  except  my  own.  There's  not  a  landed  gentleman  hasn't, 
laid  by  money  in  the  barony  but  myself,  and  if  you  were  to  believe, 
the  newspapers  I'm  the  hardest  landlord  in  the  province  of  Leinster.. 
Is  that  Mickey  Doolan,  there }  Mickey ! "  cried  he,  opening  the; 
window,  "  did  you  see  Miss  Kearney  anywhere  about  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  lord.  I  see  her  coming  up  the  Bog  road  with  Miss, 
O'Shea." 

"The  worse  luck  mine,"  muttered  he  as  he  closed  the  window,  andl 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

An  Unwelcome  Visit. 

If  Maurice  Kearney  had  been  put  to  the  question,  he  could  not  have 
concealed  the  fact  that  the  human  being  he  most  feared  and  dreaded 
in  life  was  his  neighbor  Miss  Betty  O'Shea. 

With  two  years  of  seniority  over  him,  Miss  Betty  had  bullied  him 
as  a  child,  snubbed  him  as  a  youth,  and  opposed  and  sneered  at  him 
ever  after ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  her  influence  over  his  character 
extend,  according  to  his  own  belief,  that  there  was  not  a  single  good 
trait  of  his  nature  she  had  not  thwarted  by  ridicule,  nor  a  single  evil 
temptation  to  which  he  had  yielded  that  had  not  come  out  of  sheer 
opposition  to  that  lady's  dictation. 

Malevolent  people,  indeed,  had  said  that  Maurice  Kearney  had 
once  had  matrimonial  designs  on  Miss  Betty,  or  rather  on  that  snug 
place  and  nice  property  called  "  O'Shea's  Barn  "  of  which  she  was 
sole  heiress  ;  but  he  most  stoutly  declared  this  story  to  be  groundless, 
and  in  a  forcible  manner  asseverated  that  had  he  been  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Miss  Betty  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  island  with  him,  he 
would  have  lived  and  died  in  celibacy  rather  than  have  contracted 
dearer  ties. 

Miss  Betty,  to  give  her  the  name  by  which  she  was  best  known,  was 
no  miracle  of  either  tact  or  amiability,  but  she  had  certain  qualities 
that  could  not  be  disparaged.  She  was  a  strict  Catholic,  charitable 
in  her  own  peculiar  and  imperious  way  to  the  poor,  very  desirous  to 
be  strictly  just  and  honest,  and  such  a  sure  foe  to  everything  that  she 
thought  pretension  or  humbug  of  any  kind  —  which  meant  anything 
that  did  not  square  with  her  own  habits  —  that  she  was  perfectly 
intolerable  to  all  who  did  not  accept  herself  and  her  own  mode  of  life 
as  a  model  and  an  example. 

Thus,  a  stout-bodied  copper  urn  on  the  tea-table,  a  very  uncouth 
jaunting-car,  driven  by  an  old  man  whose  only  livery  was  a  cockade, 
some  very  muddy  port  as  a  dinner  wine,  and  whiskey-punch  afterwards 
on  the  brown  mahogany,  were  so  many  articles  of  belief  with  her,  to 
dissent  from  any  of  which  was  a  downright  heresy. 

Thus,  after  Nina  arrived  at  the  castle,  the  appearance  of  napkins 
palpably  affected  her  constitution  ;  with  the  advent  of  finger-glasses 
she  ceased  her  visits,  and  bluntly  declined  all  invitations  to  dinner. 
That  coffee  and  some  indescribable  liberties  would  follow,  as  post- 
prandial excesses,  she  secretly  imparted  to  Kate  Kearney,  in  a  note 
which  concluded  with  the  assurance  that  when  the  day  of  these 
enormities  arrived,  O'Shea's  Barn  would  be  open  to  her  as  a  refuge 
and  a  sanctuary;  "but  not,"  added  she,  "with  your  cousin,  for  I'll  not 
let  the  hussy  cross  my  doors." 

For  months  now  this  strict  quarantine  had  lasted,  and  except  for 
the  interchange  of  some  brief  and  very  uninteresting  notes,  all  inti- 
macy had  ceased  between  the  two  houses  —  a  circumstance,  I  am  loth 
to  own,  which  was  most  ungallantly  recorded  every  day  after  dinner 
by  old  Kearney,  who  drank  "  Miss  Betty's  health,  and  long  absence 
to  her."     It  was  then  with  no  small  astonishment  Kate  was  overtaken 
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in  the  avenue  by  Miss  Betty  on  her  old  chestnut  mare  Judy,  a  small 
bog-boy  mounted  on  the  croup  behind  to  act  as  groom :  for  in  this 
way  Paddy  Walshe  was  accustomed  to  travel,  without  the  slightest 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  in  strict  conformitv  with  the  ways  of 
Rotten  Row  and  the  "  Bois." 

That  there  was  nothing  "stuck-up"  or  pretentious-about  this  mode 
of  being  accompanied  by  one's  groom  —  a  proposition  scarcely  assail- 
able—  was  Miss  Betty's  declaration,  delivered  in  a  sort  of  challenge 
to  the  world.  Indeed,  certain  ticklesome  tendencies  in  Judy,  particu- 
larly when  touched  with  the  heel,  seemed  to  offer  the  strongest  protest 
against  the  practice ;  for  whenever  pushed  to  any  increase  of  speed 
or  admonished  in  any  way,  the  beast  usually  responded  by  a  hoist  of 
the  haunches,  which  invariably  compelled  Paddy  to  clasp  his  mistress 
round  the  waist  for  safety  —  a  situation  which,  however  repugnant  to 
maiden  bashfulness,  time,  and  perhaps  necessity,  had  reconciled  her 
to.  At  all  events,  poor  Paddy's  terror  would  have  been  the  amplest 
refutation  of  scandal,  while  the  stern  immobility  of  Miss  Betty  during 
the  embrace  would  have  silenced  even  malevolence. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a  sharp  canter  of  several  miles  had 
reduced  Judy  to  a  very  quiet  and  decorous  pace,  so  that  Paddy  and 
his  mistress  sat  almost  back  to  back  —  a  combination  that  only  long 
habit  enabled  Kate  to  witness  without  laughing. 

"  Are  you  alone  up  at  the  Castle,  dear  ? "  asked  Miss  Betty,  as  she 
rode  along  at  her  side  ;  "  or  have  you  the  house  full  of  what  the  papers 
call  '  distinguished  company  '  ?  " 

"  We  are  quite  alone,  godmother.  My  brother  is  with  us,  but  we 
have  no  strangers." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it.  I've  come  over  to  '  have  it  out '  with  your  father, 
and  it's  pleasant  to  know  that  we  shall  be  to  ourselves." 

Now,  as  this  announcement  of  having  "  it  out "  conveyed  to  Kate's 
mind  nothing  short  of  an  open  declaration  of  war,  a  day  of  reckoning 
on  which  Miss  O'Shea  would  come  prepared  with  a  full  indictment, 
and  a  resolution  to  prosecute  to  conviction,  the  poor  girl  shuddered  at 
a  prospect  so  certain  to  end  in  calamity. 

"  Papa  is  very  far  from  well,  godmother,"  said  she,  in  a  mild  way. 

"  So  they  tell  me  in  the  town,"  said  the  other,  snappishly.  "  His 
brother  magistrates  said  that  the  day  he  came  in  about  that  supposed 
attack  —  the  memorable  search  for  arms  — " 

"  Supposed  attack !  but,  godmother,  pray  don't  imagine  we  had 
invented  all  that.  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  and  long  enough 
to  know — " 

"To  know  that  you  would  not  have  had  a  young  scamp  of  a  Castle 
aide-de-camp  on  a  visit  during  your  father's  absence,  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  amusing  your  English  visitor  by  shooting  down  your  own 
tenantry." 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  for  five  minutes  .-•  " 

"  No,  not  for  three." 

"  Two,  then  —  one  even  —  one  minute,  godmother,  will  convince  you 
how  you  wrong  me." 

"  I  won't  give  you  that.  I  didn't  come  over  about  you  nor  your 
affairs.     When  the  father  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  why  wouldn't  the 
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daughter?  The  whole  country  is  laughing  at  him.  His  lordship 
indeed  !  a  ruined  estate  and  a  tenantry  in  rags ;  and  the  only  remedy, 
as  Peter  Gill  tells  me,  raising  the  rents, —  raising  the  rents  where  every 
one  is  a  pauper." 

"  What  would  you  have  him  do.  Miss  O'Shea  ?  "  said  Kate,  almost 
angrily. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  have  him  do.  I'd  have  him  rise  of  a  morning 
before  nine  o'clock,  and  be  out  with  his  laborers  at  daybreak.  I'd 
have  him  reform  a  whole  lazy  household  of  blackguards,  good  for 
nothing  but  waste  and  wickedness.  I'd  have  him  apprentice  your 
brother  to  a  decent  trade  or  a  light  business.  I'd  have  him  declare 
he'd  kick  the  first  man  that  called  him  '  My  lord  ; '  and  for  yourself, 
well,  it's  no  matter — " 

"  Yes,  but  it  is,  godmother,  a  great  matter  to  me  at  least.  What 
about  myself? " 

"Well,  I  don't  wish  to  speak  of  it,  but  it  just  dropped  out  of  my 
lips  by  accident ;  and  perhaps,  though  not  pleasant  to  talk  about,  it's 
as  well  it  was  said  and  done  with.  I  meant  to  tell  your  father  that  it 
must  be  all  over  between  you  and  my  nephew,  Gorman  ;  that  I  won't 
have  him  back  here  on  leave  as  I  intended.  I  know  it  didn't  go  far, 
dear.  There  was  none  of  what  they  call  love  in  the  case.  You 
would  probably  have  liked  one  another  well  enough  at  last ;  but  I 
won't  have  it,  and  it's  better  we  came  to  the  right  understanding  at 
once." 

"  Your  curb-chain  is  loose,  godmother,"  said  the  girl ;  who  now,  pale 
as  death  and  trembling  all  over,  advanced  to  fasten  the  link. 

"  I  declare  to  the  Lord,  he's  asleep !  "  said  Miss  Betty,  as  the 
wearied  head  of  her  page  dropped  heavily  on  her  shoulder.  "  Take 
the  curb  off,  dear,  or  I  may  lose  it.  Put  it  in  your  pocket  for  me, 
Kate  ;  that  is,  if  you  wear  a  pocket." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  godmother.  I  carry  very  stout  keys  in  it,  too. 
Look  at  these." 

"  Ay,  ay.  I  liked  all  that,  once  on  a  time,  well  enough,  and  used 
to  think  you'd  be  a  good  thrifty  wife  for  a  poor  man  ;  but  with  the 
Viscount  your  father,  and  the  young  Princess  your  first-cousin,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  of  your  fine  brother,  I  believe  the  sooner  we  part 
good  friends  the  better.  Not  but  if  you  like  my  plan  for  you,  I'll  be 
just  as  ready  as  ever  to  aid  you." 

"  I  have  not  heard  the  plan  yet,"  said  Kate,  faintly. 

"  Just  a  nunnery,  then  —  no  more  nor  less  than  that.  The  *  Sacred 
Heart '  at  Namur,  or  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  here  at  home  in  Bagot  Street, 
I  believe,  if  you  like  better  —  eh  ?  " 

"  It  is  soon  to  be  able  to  make  up  one's  mind  on  such  a  point.  I 
want  a  little  time  for  this,  godmother." 

"  You  would  not  want  time  if  your  heart  were  in  a  holy  work,  Kate 
Kearney.  It's  little  time  you'd  be  asking  if  I  said,  will  you  have 
Gorman  O'Shea  for  a  husband  ?  " 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  insult,  Miss  O'Shea,  and  no  amount  of 
long  intimacy  can  license  that." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  godchild.  I  wish  you  could  know  how  sorry  I 
feel." 
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"  Say  no  more,  godmother,  say  no  more,  I  beseech  you,"  cried  Kate, 
and  her  tears  now  gushed  forth  and  relieved  her  ahnost  bursting 
heart.  "  I'll  take  this  short  path  through  the  shrubbery,  and  be  at  the 
door  before  you,"  cried  she,  rushing  away ;  while  Miss  Betty,  with  a 
sharp  touch  of  the  spur,  provoked  such  a  plunge  as  effectually  awoke 
Paddy,  and  apprised  him  that  his  duties  as  groom  were  soon  to  be  in 
request. 

While  earnestly  assuring  him  that  some  changes  in  his  diet  should 
be  speedily  adopted  against  somnolency,  Miss  Betty  rode  briskly  on 
and  reached  the  hall-door. 

"  I  told  you  I  should  be  the  first,  godmother,"  said  the  girl  ;  and  the 
pleasant  ring  of  her  voice  showed  she  had  regained  her  spirits,  or  at 
least  such  self-control  as  enabled  her  to  suppress  her  sorrow. 

(to  be  continued.) 


HISTRY   uv   THE   WAW. 

By  Mozis  Addums. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Coz  uv  the  Menassass  Hellosinashun.  Mcklellun.  The  Good  he 
Done  the  Yatikys.  Two  Gearls  and  a  Ole  Womun.  Gen.  Lee 
and  Rozencranch. 

MY  oan  apinyun,  for  menny  yeer  and  until  resuntly,  was,  that 
the  true  coz  uv  all  the  fuss  kickt  up  about  the  battil  uv 
Menassass  (that  nuvver  acurd  thar  nor  nowhar  else)  were  this,  naimly, 
t'wit,  fiz  —  that  both  sides  wantid  a  ixscuse  for  not  doing  nothing,  and 
both  told  the  biggist  and  the  best  they  could  then  raise.  But  the 
ritin  uv  Histoary  have  a  tendonsy  to  inlarge  and  ixpand  the  mind, 
besides  fattnin  uv  the  heart  and  a  makin  uv  it  mo  gooder.  Wharfo, 
tharfo,  you  find  Historyuns  the  best  and  wizist  uv  peepil.  As, 
frigzarmple,  Grealy  and  Henery  S.  Fut,  uv  Tennessy.  Alsoe  Bots,  uv 
Virginny.  Ritin  Histry  releeves  the  liver  uv  bad  boil,  and  ansers  as  a 
substiteut  for  blue-mast,  kalomel  and  jollop,  and  sich. 

Hents  I'm  dispozed  to  talk  a  chariotubble  veu  uv  the  Menassass 
bizniss,  and  ascribes  it  intily  to  the  great  Comick  which  apeard  at  that 
tiem,  and  huvverd  over  the  plais  whar  the  battil  were  said  to  hav  bin 
fit.     The  moon  afects  the  mind  :  why  not  comicks  ?     That  the  comick 
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uv  '6 1  did  infloonse  the  mind  is  pruvd  by  the  fade  that  Genrul  Jonsing 
deklars  in  his  Ofishul  Repote  that  "  no  seyus  idee  uv  advansin  agin 
Washintun  was  ewer  entertaned  ;  becoz  it  were  sertin  that  the  fresh 
trapes  in  the  wux  aroun  the  sitty  was  quite  adequit  for  diffense  ;  ef  not, 
Gen.  Pattysun's  army  would  reinfose  'em  soon  enuf."  Ef  this  doan't 
indykate  comickul  infloonce,  I  dunno  what  do. 

Ennyhow,  the  dillusion  about  a  battil  at  Menassass  had  a  fine  iffeck 
for  the  Noth.  It  made  'em  swop  Genrul  Skot  and  Migdowl  (which 
beleevd  in  far  fitin,  3  or  4  to  i,  in  a  opin  feel)  for  Meklellun,  which  he 
was  a  ralerode  man  and  knowd  the  vally  uv  imbankments.  Meklellun's 
hed  were  levil,  sertin.  He  not  only  kep  his  celery  as  ralerode  Prezy- 
dunt,  but  he  inventid  the  cystem  uv  whut  you  may  call  "  flyin  pummanunt 
wux,"  and  newer  fitin  ixsept  he  fit  behine  the  biggist  kind  uv  imbank- 
ment.  When  he  seen  that,  he  felt  safe  and  thought  he  could  travil. 
Ef  he'd  a  had  his  whole  army  in  passinger-cars,  he'd  a  bin  all  rite. 
Both  sides  made  grate  fun  uv  him,  but  it  was  not  untwell  Grant  edoptid 
his  cystem  that  he  pervaled.  Lee  also  edoptid  it,  and  the  konsequinch 
ar  that  Ole  Virjinny  prezents  to  the  eye  uv  the  ignunt  travler  the 
aperience  uv  the  most  distracted  veriety  uv  intunnel  improvements 
that  was  ewer  perjecktid.  Ef  these  wux  uv  Lee  and  Grant  was  jest 
"  kunsollydatid,"  the  Chesopeke  and  Ohighar  Ralerode  and  the  Jeems 
and  Kegnawy  Kenell  wouldn't  be  a  suckumunce. 

The  abuv  ar  a  digreshun,  in  the  stile  uv  Jibbun,  or  sumboddy  else, 
I  dunno  who. 

Reternin  to  the  waw,  thar  was  2  gearls  and  a  ole  woman  which 
about  this  tiem  done  some  brave  and  patriottick  ax.  Elusion  is  had 
(you  ubzerves  I  do  not  say  "I  elude" — that  would  be  in  the  maner 
uv  a  man  what  writes  for  country  nuespapers  in  odder  to  see  hisself 
in  print,  not  uv  a  graiv  and  dignifide  historyun,  ritin  for  pure  munny) 
to  Abby  Kyar  and  Molly  Mecloud,  that  rid  heroickully  to  Fillipper,  to 
infom  Kernel  Poterfeel  that  the  inemy  was  arfter  him  with  a  sharp 
stik  ;  and  to  ole  Mrs.  Tyree,  uv  Fait  county,  that  nockd  down  a  Yanky 
with  a  chunk  uv  wood  for  a  tryin  to  steal  her  hoss.  These  was  currajus 
deeds,  but  they  is  not  sot  down  here  for  the  puppus  uv  a  interjucin  uv 
a  retorrykul  curly  Q  in  praise  uv  my  country-wimmin  (which  is  supufflus, 
and  in  the  stile  uv  the  dimmy  gogs  uv  the  day),  but  with  the  veu  uv  a 
ascertanin  whether  these  wimmin  has  bin  duly  married.  For  whar  is 
the  use  uv  a  puttin  uv  a  womun-  in  a  book  ?  That  don't  do  her  no 
good.  You  will  say  it  "  hands  her  doun  to  posterrity."  But  'taint  the 
methud  uv  Provydance  to  hand  wimmin  doun  to  posterrity  in  no  sich 
a  way.  A  efemoral  complymunt  in  printer's  ink  is  a  po  substiteut  for 
the  good  old  methud  afosed,  which  it  looks  to  the  helpin  uv  a  womun 
along  in  the  wirld  instid  uv  a  leevin  uv  her  to  skufifle  for  herself  Ef 
the  neuspapirs  would  quit  puffin  our  wimmin,  and  advise  our  young- 
men  to  go  hard  to  work  and  leeve  no  heroine  unmarrid  in  the  land, 
then  thar'd  be,  praps,  not  so  much  berryin  uv  the  ded,  but  thar'd  be 
somethin  livin  wuth  talkin  'bout. 

Arfter  Genrul  Garnett's  deth,  Genrul  Robbutee  Lee  were  put  in 
cummand  in  whut  is  now  calld  West  Virjinny  —  bless  its  name  and 
faim  !  It's  a  most  a  singlar  fack  that  the  only  Seseshun  accomplisht 
by  the  waw  were  in  the  Stait  uv  Verjinny,  and  that  them  that  denide 
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that  no  Stait  had  a  right  to  sesede  from  the  Yuneyun  was  the  very  ones 
that,  in  solium  conklaiv  asembled,  have  deklard  and  set  the  dredful 
precedent  that  enny  Stait  may  split  itself  in  2  or  more  peeces  at 
plezure.  Sich  is  the  inkunsistunsy  uv  humun  nacher,  and  sich  the 
invilabillyty  uv  Consecushuns  and  Law  —  hah!  Law!  Eest  Virjinny 
wants  West  Virjinny  back,  not  becoz  she  keers  so  much  for  the  mass 
uv  the  peepul,  but  becoz  she  doan't  like  nuthin  to  be  took'n  frum 
her  by  force.  Pur  kontrary.  West  Virjinny  don't  want  to  come  back, 
becoz  she  thinx  she's  got  a  good  thing  in  Petrolyum  and  don't 
want  to  sheer  it  with  noboddy.  Which  aint  the  nacher  uv  Ole 
Virjinny,  which,  like  a  blame-taked  fool,  "sheerd"  the  whole  West 
with  the  Noth ;  and  ef  that  warn't  a  sheep-sheerin,  and  plegged 
close  sheerin  too,  then  I'd  like  to  know  what  is.  They  do  say  that 
the  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lam',  but  it  look  to  me 
monsus  like  the  wool  that  was  sheerd  (that  is,  the  West)  was  a  gwine 
to  eat  the  lam',  Virjinny,  clean  up. 

Thar  is  menny  peepul  that  don't  understand  what  Petrolyum  is  and 
whar  it  cum  frum.  I  aint  no  Jollyjist  much,  but  my  oan  apinyun  ar 
imfatick  that  P  Troleum  ar  the  juice  uv  departid  sinners,  which  seeps 
doun  into  the  erth  ontwell  it  reeches  the  rejun  uv  fier,  when  it  nach- 
urully  rockoils ;  hence  it  ar  calld  rock  oil.  Enduring  uv  the  waw,  a 
onusual  number  uv  the  wust  kind  uv  sinners  went  down,  scrougin  one 
anuther  so  that  they  come  a  bubblin  back  in  a  hurry,  threatnin  to 
make  a  sekund  Deluge  uv  greace.  Wharfo,  tharfo,  them  wunderful 
diskuveris  uv  P  Troleum.  With  thar  yusual  fessility  uv  ternin  evvry- 
thing  to  akount,  the  Yankys  jumpt  upon  the  juice  and  used  it  for 
pupposis  uv  illumination.  Hence  the  wicked  nuvver  cease  frum  trub- 
blin,  and  for  the  one  tiem  Down  Belo  have  bin  made  to  subserve  the 
wants  uv  mankind.  The  price  uv  P  Troleum  is  ruther  high,  and  the 
smell  is  desididly  bad,  but  it's  only  the  odure  uv  sin  in  a  liquid  form  ; 
and,  arfter  a  while,  when  some  extrornerry  long  augar  taps  the  Bot- 
tomliss  Pitt,  fuel  and  lights  will  be  as  cheap  as  a  peepul  aflickted  with 
greenbax  could  resinubbly  ixpeckt. 

The  abuv  little  tern  at  the  fizzykul  skiunsis  has  a  bearin  upon  the 
Gnashnul  Dett,  and  it  is  tharfo  a  lijittymit  part  uv  the  Histry  uv  the 
Waw  ;  for  it  ar  a  celfevvydunt  proposition  that,  ef  the  Fedrul  Fynancys 
was  uphilt  durin  the  waw  by  P  Troleum,  the  hole  Dett  will  be  liqui- 
datid  the  momunt  you  strike  the  Pitt  afosed  —  and  not  twell  then,  I 
ixpeck. 

Reternin  to  Ginruls  Lee  and  Rozencranch  at  Cheet  Mounting,  all 
I  have  to  say  is  this  —  Ginrul  Lee's  plan,  like  all  uv  his  plans,  was 
perfeck,  but  the  ekcecushun  was  bad.  Which  it  were  the  case  too 
menny  times.  Lee's  soljers  took'n  and  died  premature  befo  the  battil 
begun,  and  very  rappid  ;  and  Rozencranch,  havin  bin  in  the  oil  bizniss 
in  Sinsin-Gnat-eye,  pruvd  too  slick  for  him.  That  ar  dodge  uv  Rozen- 
cranch's,  frum  Cheet  to  Big  Sool  mounting,  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  flea  that  had  bin  traind  in  a  jimnasty  on  a  flyin  trapeese.  But  ef 
Cranch  was  a  flea,  Lee  was  a  kangyrue,  and  made  sich  anuther  ground 
and  lofty  leap  as  astonisht  the  world.  Cranch  had  two  days  the  start 
uv  him,  but,  when  he  got  to  Big  Sool,  thar  was  Lee,  skwottid  on  his 
hind   4ters,    awaitin   for   him.     Which   remaned   the  habbit   uv  the 
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Virjinyer  Kangyrue  forevver  arfter.  Noboddy  couldn't  dodge  behind 
him  nor  git  round  him,  till  the  jints  uv  his  backbone  give  way  frum 
overstretchin  at  Petersbug. 

Ar !  it  were  a  wet  and  a  weery  and  a  retchid  and  a  horrid  time  at 
Cheet  and  Sool.  I  shill  not  say  what  mought  uv  bin  done  but 
warn't  done,  becoz  I  can't  abear  to  think  uv  it.  Prehap  ef  I  and  i 
or  2  more  Historyuns  and  neuspapir  eddyturs  had  bin  thar,  all  would 
a  bin  well.  Me  and  Heroddytus  and  Grely  uv  the  N.  Y.  Tiybeun 
could  a  fixt  it  eezy.     But  it's  too  late  now,  too  late  ! 

Neethur  shill  I  dwell  on  the  ixplites  uv  Floid  and  Wise  in  this  same 
acussed  rejin.  They  done  all  they  cood  ;  and  Jacksun  uv  Jawjy  he  fit 
a  peert  fite,  but  in  vane  !  Ole  Virjinny  were  doomed  to  be  rent  in 
twain. 


THE   ANGEL   OF   FLORENCE. 


OF  the  many  thousands  who  every  year  visit  the  delightfu] 
city  of  Florence,  comparatively  few  there  are  whose  enter- 
prise or  curiosity  has  led  them  to  explore  that  obscure  quarter  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Via  dei  Maccaroni.  It  is  there  that  the  most 
wretchedly  poor  drag  out  a  miserable  and  precarious  existence  — 
those  who  in  every  crowded  city  seem,  without  having  passed  the 
river  of  death,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  grim  ferryman,  to  have 
already  realised  the  terrible  truth  of  the  inscription  which  Dante  has 
placed  over  the  infernal  gates,  "  Lasciate  agni  speranza,  voi  che  aitratey 
Yet  by  the  beautiful  name  of  Camaldoli  is  this  part  of  the  city  known 
to  the  Florentines,  and  by  pleasant  though  sad  associations  is  this 
same  quarter,  I  may  well  say,  endeared  to  me. 

In  this  vicinity  is  also  the  great  hive  of  artists,  where  are  to  be 
found  those  who  have  been  successful  in  their  struggle  for  renown, 
the  young  and  ardent  aspirant,  and  the  more  humble  and  generally 
unfortunate  copyist,  who  toils  on  from  day  to  day  for  the  mere  pittance 
which  his  feeble  efforts  can  alone  procure  him,  and  in  a  field  where 
nicety  of  handling  and  exact  slavish  imitation  are  the  only  requisite 
qualifications. 

It  was  in  the  great  hive  itself,  the  suppressed  "Convent*  of  San 
Barnaba,''  and  in  a  small  cell  which  had  no  doubt  belonged  in  succes- 
sion to  many  a  brother  of  that  sacred  order,  that  I  took  up  my  abode 
—  for  the  day  only  —  in  order  to  avail  myself  of  the  instruction  of  the 
then  most  popular  teacher  in  Florence,  "  Signor  Professor  Pollastrini." 

*  Convent  is  used  to  designate  the  abodes  of  monks  as  well  as  nuns  in  Italy. 
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The  Professor's  time  was  precious  and  his  scholars  were  numerous, 
and  I  deemed  it  necessary  also,  tyro  that  I  then  was,  to  remove  to  the 
very  precincts  of  the  arts,  that  in  their  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  I  might 
imbibe  if  possible  some  of  the  genius  that  pervaded  it.  This  life  was 
quite  new  to  me,  and  the  daily  transition  from  the  equally  new  but 
more  attractive  sphere  in  the  gayer  portion  of  the  city  was  at  first 
anything  but  agreeable.  I  divided  my  time,  however,  and  the  few 
hours  I  allowed  myself  for  recreation  were  spent  amid  other  scenes 
and  associations  ;  for  Florence,  like  all  other  cities,  contains  at  least 
two  distinct  worlds  within  itself. 

A  quiet,  peaceful  place  was  this  old  Convent  of  San  Barnaba — scarce 
a  sound  pervading  its  silent  passages  and  deserted  courts,  save  when 
some  artist  returned  from  his  frugal  meal  at  a  neighboring  trattoria, 
or  from  a  distant  picture-gallery  to  his  never-to-be-finished  labors  in 
his  own  particular  cell.  One  other  sound,  however,  and  scarce  in 
harmony  with  the  monastic  dignity  of  the  place,  occasionally  broke  in 
upon  the  stillness  of  its  wonted  repose.  This  was  the  merry,  and  at 
times  reckless  laughter  of  the  female  model,  as  she  passed  from 
corridor  to  corridor  in  search  of  employment ;  but  such  unseemly 
ebullitions  were  heard  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  did  not  at  all  consti- 
tute one  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  this  sanctuary  of  the 
arts,  but  were  only  one  of  its  exceptional  annoyances.  A  light  foot- 
step along  the  stone  passage,  a  gentle  tap  at  the  doors  of  the  numerous 
studios,  were  usually  the  only  sounds  which  betokened  their  approach, 
and  the  words  "  Passi-passi,"  quickly  articulated  by  the  cloistered 
inmates,  the  only  sign  of  their  communion  and  fellowship  with  the 
exterior  world. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  —  a  bitter  time  of  the  year  for 
most  parts  of  Italy,  and  for  Florence,  which  city,  from  its  mountain 
elevation,  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  visits  of  hoary  winter,  with 
his  usual  accompaniments  of  snow,  sleet,  and  icicles ;  which  latter 
hung  in  long  pendants  from  my  lofty  arched  window.  I  was  seated 
near  the  large  earthen  stove,  listlessly  and  irresolutely  revolving  in 
my  mind  the  respective  merits  of  some  new  studies  with  which  I 
proposed  to  charm  away  the  dreary  feeling  of  home-sickness  that  was 
fast  stealing  over  me,  when  the  accustomed  footsteps  were  heard, 
followed  by  the  well-known  and  professional  tap  at  the  door  of  my 
apartment.  From  a  feeling  of  idle  curiosity,  although  I  knew  the 
probable  object  of  the  visitors,  I  pronounced  the  magic  words  "Passi- 
passi,"  and  three  female  figures  of  the  most  various  aspects  imaginable 
presented  themselves  at  the  open  door  of  the  studio. 

A  woman  a  little  turned  of  thirty,  but  at  first  sight  apparently  about 
ten  years  older,  led,  or  rather  pushed  forward,  into  the  room  a  beauti- 
ful little  girl  of  seven.  Close  behind  them  followed  a  young  woman 
of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  also,  but  of  that  style  of 
beauty  partaking  more  of  the  aspect  of  some  frail  goddess  of  heathen 
mythology  than  of  that  purer,  loftier  type  of  expression  so  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  models  of  the  present  day.  The  three,  though  different 
in  all  else,  had  at  least  one  common  possession  between  them,  an  air 
of  extreme  poverty ;  but  each  seemed  to  bear  the  common  lot  which 
fortune,  or  rather  misfortune,  had  bestowed  upon  them  in  a  manner 
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as  different  as  their  constitutional  peculiarities  were  various.  A 
flaunting  reckless  spirit  showed  itself  too  plainly  in  the  demeanor  of 
the  goddess,  a  look  of  the  deepest  dejection  rested  upon  the  careworn 
and  haggard  countenance  of  the  elder,  while  an  expression  of  calm 
resignation,  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  tender  years  of  the  child, 
told  too  plainly  of  her  early  initiation  into  the  band  of  unfortunates 
who  crave,  and  often  in  vain,  their  daily  bread,  and  upon  whom  the 
sun  of  prosperity  and  of  God's  mercy  seems  not  to  have  as  yet  shone. 
The  youngest  and  foremost  of  the  group  in  advancing  turned  timidily 
to  her  mother,  who  directed  and  impelled  her  movements,  and  in  soft 
musical  accents  said,  "  Questo  b  il  buon  Signore."  With  this  flat- 
tering introduction,  which  at  first  somewhat  startled  and  surprised  me, 
our  colloquy  commenced. 

Poor  little  unfortunate !  the  circumstances  to  which  I  owed  her 
kindly  recognition  of  me  were  simply  this :  a  few  evenings  before, 
when  returning  unusually  late  to  my  apartments  in  the  happy  quarter 
of  the  city,  I  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  an  angry  female  voice  that 
proceeded  from  the  open  door  of  a  grocer's  shop  which  lay  directly  on 
my  route  homeward.  "  Tell  thy  mother,"  said  a  fury  who  stood  near 
the  doorway,  "  that  I  will  no  longer  advance  even  a  mouthful  of  bread 
to  those  who  can  earn  it  so  easily  by  standing  or  sitting  for  it  at  the 
studios.  If  she  be  ill,  where  is  La  Carola,  with  her  brazen  face 
and  fine  airs,  who  can  earn  more  money  in  one  day  than  would  feed 
you  all  a  whole  week  —  la  birbona!  What  is  the  use  of  a  handsome 
face  and  fine  figure" — the  " groceress  "  was  uncommonly  ill-favored 
in  both  respects — "if  a  woman  can't  make  a  living  by  them,  and  help 
a  relative  on  a  pinch  ? " 

I  did  not  then  notice  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  silent  recipient  of 
the  brutal  language  —  I  saw  that  her  little  cloak  and  hood  were 
ragged,  that  her  feet  were  bare,  and  that  the  pavement  on  which  she 
stood  was  frozen.  Accosting  the  woman  therefore,  I  said,  "  Give  her 
what  she  asks  ;  nay  more,  let  me  add  somewhat  to  the  items,"  naming 
a  few  necessary  articles  of  which  I  thought  a  poor  woman  might 
stand  in  need.  These  were  handed  to  her  with  now  a  bland  smile, 
and  with  an  expression  almost  of  compassion  for  the  little  girl.  I 
paid  the  reckoning,  and  not  waiting  for  the  thanks  of  the  timid,  half- 
frightened  child,  made  the  best  of  my  way  homeward. 

But  to  return  to  my  visitors.  The  eldest  of  the  group,  in  the  usual 
tone  of  business,  inquired  if  I  was  in  want  of  models ;  I  replied  that 
I  had  no  work  on  hand  for  the  present,  but  that  I  might  have  in  a  few 
days,  and  begged  her  to  come  again,  Carola,  for  it  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  the  damsel  so  beautifully  apostrophised  by  the  shop-woman, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  now  made  herself  mistress  of  the  situation. 
She  had  heard  "  Gigi,"  the  man-of-all-work,  say  that  I  was  about  to 
paint  a  goddess,  and  for  that  reason  had  come  to  know  if  I  wanted 
her.  This  piece  of  information,  volunteered  by  the  over-loquacious 
and  enterprising  Luigi,  was  not  without  some  slight  shadow  of  founda- 
tion ;  for  tired  to  death  with  the  innumerable  studies  from  the  "  pre- 
Raphaelite "  school,  and  with  the  drawings  which  Pollastrini  had 
compelled  me  to  make  in  the  courts  and  loggie  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  I  one  day  said  to  another  student  of  art,  equally  bored,  and 
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in  his  hearing,  "  I  must  leave  the  church  and  cloisters  for  awhile  and 
betake  myself  to  the  Pantheon  *  ;  my  next  subject  shall  be  a  goddess, 
and  from  the  life."  My  last  words  were  remembered,  and  repeated 
when  occasion  offered  to  his  friend  and  protegee  of  the  profession. 

My  aspirations  had  not  3'et  led  me  to  attempt  so  sublime  a  subject 
as  an  original  Juno  or  a  Venus,  and  I  replied  coldly  in  the  negative ; 
but  glancing  quickly  round  the  walls  where  my  various  cartoons  were 
suspended,  and  among  them  a  Madonna  or  two  after  Perugino,  my 
indomitable  visitor  continued,  "  Perhaps  you  may  want  me  as  the 
Virgin  or  a  Magdalen  ;  I  can  sit  for  anything  you  like,  but  they  tell 
me  I  am  the  best  Venus  in  Florence ;  and,  as  you  keep  your  studio 
nice  and  warm,  I  should  like  to  sit  for  you  now.  It  will  be  your  capo 
(fopera,  and  you  shall  make  your  fortune  by  it." 

I  thanked  her  for  her  proffered  aid  in  building  up  so  speedily  the 
fabric  of  my  fortunes,  but  declined  for  the  present  the  attempt  through 
her  instrumentality ;  and  turning  to  the  little  being  whose  thread-bare 
wrappings  had  been  already  removed  by  her  mother,  and  whose  blonde 
tresses  fell  in  wavy  luxuriance  over  a  neck  and  shoulders  of  alabaster 
whiteness,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed :  "  How  beautiful !  your  little 
daughter  might  sit  for  an  angel !  " 

"  She  has  often  done  so,"  was  the  reply,  with  an  expression  of 
parental  tenderness  mingled  with  her  simply  professional  praise  of 
the  infant  model.  "She  has  frequently  sat  to  artists  for  the  'nude' 
in  this  bitter  weather,  and  in  colder  places  than  this  studio,  where 
they  have  only  a  scaldino  f  to  warm  one's  hands.  Let  her  sit  to  you  now, 
my  good  Signore.  I  ask  but  two  pauls,  and  it  is  not  dear  considering 
that  Margherita  often  takes  cold  by  being  undressed  so  long." 

"  She  looks  indeed  like  an  angel,  my  good  woman,"  I  replied,  "  but 
I  cannot  attempt  that  subject  just  yet;"  and  then  it  came  into  my 
mind  that  I  might,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  season,  paint  the  Spring. 
Enough  of  her  scanty  apparel  had  been  already  removed  by  the  eager 
mother,  her  neck  and  exquisitely  proportioned  arms  were  bare,  and, 
with  a  look  of  encouragement  to  the  child,  I  said,  "That  will  do, 
mia  piccola ;  you  shall  sit  for  me  just  as  you  are,  and  when  you  next 
come  the  Fioraia  shall  have  found  some  flowers  in  spite  of  the  season 
for  you  to  play  with."  The  first  sitting  lasted  a  short  while,  but  ere  its 
conclusion  my  rejected  Venus  had  left  the  party  —  no  doubt  to  seek 
some  one  more  willing  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  his  fortune. 
The  two  pauls  bargained  for  I  made  three,  and  slipping  a  few  crazzie 
into  the  tiny  hand  of  my  sitter,  I  dismissed  them  with  the  injunction 
of  punctuality  at  the  same  hour  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Still  a  beginner,  I  required  an  unusual  number  of  sittings,  and  my 
little  acquaintance  soon  became  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly 
sociability  with  me  —  too  young  yet  to  imbibe  to  its  fullest  extent  the 
impression  there  so  sedulously  and  early  inculcated,  of  the  impassable 
barrier  that  must  ever  divide  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  high-born 
from  the  lowly.  Besides,  I  was  only  an  artist,  and  though  a  foreigner, 
and  consequently  rich,  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  reasonably 
familiar,  although  her  mother  often  chided  her  for  a  want  of  proper 
respect. 

*  The  Pantheon,  all  the  world  knows,  is  in  Rome ;    I  spoke  figuratively  only, 
t  Scaldino,  a  small  earthenware  pot  in  which  charcoal  is  burned. 
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The  simple  yet  afFecting  tale  of  the  mother  somewhat  interested 
me.  Though  always  humble,  Maria  Santucci  had  been  born  to  better 
fortune  than  her  present  abject  condition  had  at  first  led  me  to  suppose. 
Possessed  of  a  small  dower,  she  had  married  in  early  life  the  first  object 
of  her  affections,  a  man  in  her  own  sphere,  who  had  wasted  her  means, 
and  latterly  those  of  her  sister,  through  the  pernicious  habit  of 
gambling,  into  which  he  had  been  enticed  by  the  son  of  the  nobleman 
under  whose  roof  he  had  been  reared,  and  in  whose  employment  he 
had  died,  leaving  herself,  her  sister  Carolina,  and  little  Margherita 
entirely  destitute.*  Of  her  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  bare  subsistence 
for  herself  and  the  two  dependent  upon  her  by  the  needle,  and  as 
an  operative  in  the  silk  factory,  she  spoke  with  touching  pathos  ;  and 
then  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  told  how  first  she  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  entreaties  of  Carolina,  now  almost  grown  to  womanhood,  to 
attend  her  in  her  engagements  as  a  draped  figure  at  the  Academy,  and 
afterwards  while  pursuing  her  more  remunerative  but  objectionable 
calling  as  a  nude  model  at  the  private  studios  in  the  neighborhood. 
Margherita,  who  sometimes  accompanied  them,  had  latterly  been  quite 
in  demand  for  subjects  suited  to  her  tender  years,  and  now  shared 
with  her  aunt  an  occupation  which,  though  innocent  for  herself, 
might  lead  to  results  which  a  much  less  scrupulous  mother  than 
Santucci  would  deplore.  Present  necessity  was  her  excuse,  and  then 
as  if  in  extenuation  of  her  fault  she  would  add,  "  It  will  not  be  for 
long,  perhaps ;  the  nobleman  whose  son  has  ruined  us  may  yet  be 
moved  to  pity  at  our  destitution,  or  his  son  may  at  last  relent  and  give 
back  to  us  what  is  so  justly  our  own."  Delusive  dream  :  the  names 
of  the  two  libertines  were  well  known  to  me ;  they  dwelt  in  the  gay 
world,  and  mingled  in  a  circle  into  which  I  was  sometimes  thrown. 
Neither  father  nor  son  was  capable  of  any  such  generous  impulse  ; 
however,  they  furnished  her  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  her 
hopes,  and  though  it  neither  fed  nor  clothed  her,  it  was  a  blessing 
nevertheless,  and  I  sought  not  to  destroy  it. 

Careworn,  and  no  longer  young,  she  too  had  sometimes  "  stood  " 
for  artists ;  and  when  more  familiar  with  her  face,  I  recognised  in  its 
wasted  lineaments,  but  still  classic  outline,  one  of  the  principal 
characters  in  Pollastrini's  best  picture,  "  The  Exiles  of  Siena."  The 
three  models  are  here  introduced  :  Maria,  in  the  midst  of  a  promiscu- 
ous assembly  of  all  ages,  with  Margherita,  then  an  infant,  in  her  arms, 
is  seen  repelling,  with  a  lively  expression  of  scorn  depicted  on  her 
countenance,  the  advances  of  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  offering  to  her 
famished  child  a  morsel  of  bread ;  while  Carolina,  with  heroic  and 
maidenly  dignity,  clings  firmly  to  the  arm  of  her  sister,  and  seems 
resolved  to  share  the  common  lot  of  the  other  exiles  as  they  leave 
forever  the  gate  of  their  beloved  city.  The  Professor  had  certainly 
idealised  both  women ;  firmness  of  character  and  elevation  of  sentiment 
were  not  Santucci's,  nor  were  they  Carola's,  who  was  simply  beautiful, 
and,  like  her  sister,  not  of  the  clay  of  whicla  heroines  are  made. 

The  piece  I  had  now  commenced  was  my  first  study  from  the  life, 
entirely  unassisted  by  the  advice  of  my  gifted  instructor,  who  at  that 
time  chanced  to  be  on  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  a  neighboring  city. 

*A  common  vice  among  the  young  noblemen  of  Italy  to  gamble  with  their  domestics. 
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I  worked  upon  it  with  all  the  more  assiduity  for  that  very  reason, 
calling  in  the  aid  of  my  little  sitter  more  frequently  than  there  was 
any  occasion  for.  Margherita  earned  in  that  way  a  comfortable  sum 
of  money  for  her  mother ;  and  with  a  present  or  two  to  herself  at 
parting,  I  dismissed  them,  pleased  with  this  episode  in  my  monotonous 
life,  and  ultimately  with  my  effort,  which  was  pronounced  by  all,  and 
by  my  teacher,  a  successful  one. 

A  month  or  two  passed  away.  I  frequently  encountered  the  "Venus," 
sometimes  accompanied  by  her  sister,  but  more  frequently  unattended  ; 
little  Margherita  also,  now  more  lovely  than  ever  and  seemingly  in 
better  circumstances,  who  greeted  me  with  a  sunny  smile,  and  her 
ever  welcome  "  Buon  giorno,  mio  Signore."  The  pursuit  of  the  arts 
led  me  the  ensuing  spring  to  other  parts  of  Italy  and  to  Rome,  in 
which  city  I  lingered  until  mid-winter,  when  I  returned  to  Florence, 
and  once  more  resumed  my  labors  in  the  old  Convent  of  San  Barnaba. 
I  worked  on  diligently  as  before,  every  day  gaining  new  proficiency, 
yet  more  and  more  humbled  in  my  own  estimation  as  I  realised  the 
truth  —  a  sad  one  —  that  what  had  been  already  achieved  by  others 
I  could  never  hope  to  equal.  I  yearned,  therefore,  not  to  emulate  the 
great  masters,  "  the  giants  of  old ; "  and  in  the  choice  of  my 
subjects  selected  only  such  as  my  humble  talents  should  enable  me  to 
treat  with  success.  I  had  no  use  at  that  time  for  a  Juno  or  a  Venus, 
nor  did  I  encounter  La  Carola  in  any  of  my  journeyings  to  and 
from  my  studio. 

One  morning  of  unusual  severity  in  the  month  of  January,  I  had 
more  than  an  ordinary  supply  of  work  to  engage  the  busy  hands  of 
that  most  officious  but  useful  individual,  Luigi.  My  brushes  were  to 
be  cleaned,  littered  tables  cleared,  and  the  whole  studio  was  to  be  set 
in  order  against  the  arrival  of  friends  from  the  far-off  home,  who  had 
notified  me  of  their  intention  of  visiting  me  in  my  sanctuary  and 
inspecting  my  piece,  then  in  progress,  "  The  Dedication  of  Samuel  in 
the  Temple."  Gigi,  after  turning  over  with  his  wonted  curiosity  the 
numerous  sketches  I  had  made  for  this  picture  from  the  picturesque 
peasantry  of  the  Campagna,  exclaimed  as  he  regarded  one  of  a 
shepherd  boy  which  I  had  chosen  as  my  Samuel,  "Beautiful — but 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  daughter  of  la  Santucci — povera  crcatura  e 
taJito  miserabile  !  " 

"Why  miserable,  Luigi?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  Signore,  she  is  now  near  to  death,  and  so  very,  very  poor  !  " 

"Where  do  they  live?"  I  demanded  quickly,  as  a  grateful  feeling 
to  one  who  had  helped  me  to  a  happy  inspiration  mingled  itself  with 
my  pity  for  the  unfortunate  child.  "  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to 
them  ? " 

"  Yes,  Signore,  and  they  live  near  here,  next  to  the  silk  factory. 
Margherita  has  been  ill  a  long  while,  and  they  say  she  must  die." 

The  appointment  with  my  friends  was  that  moment  forgotten,  or 
rather  disregarded ;  so  leaving  word  with  Luigi  that  I  would  return  in 
a  half  hour,  I  hastened  to  the  abode  designated,  and  ascending  the 
narrow  stone  staircase,  up  to  the  highest  story  of  the  house,  was 
admitted  into  the  small  and  comfortless  apartment  of  Santucci. 

Little  Margherita  lay  on  an  iron  bedstead,  covered  only  with  a  heap 
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of  rags ;  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  chamber  corresponding  in 
every  respect  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  her  couch.  Most  of 
the  light  which  came  from  a  small  window  whose  many  missing  panes 
were  supplied  with  brown  paper,  fell  upon  the  sleeping  and  seemingly 
lifeless  child,  whose  labored  breathing  I,  however,  perceived  as  soon 
as  quiet  was  restored  after  my  entrance. 

"  How  is  Margheritina  ?  "  I  asked  of  her  somewhat  startled  mother  ; 
"  how  is  my  little  model  t  " 

"  Oh,  Signore, —  and  you  to  come  and  inquire  after  her  !  this  is 
indeed  an  honor,  my  good  Signore.  Margherita  shall  not  long  be  with 
us ;  but  it  is  the  will  of  God." 

At  the  sound  of  voices,  and  of  one  not  very  familiar  to  her, 
Margherita  seemed  to  return  to  consciousness,  and  taking  up  the 
words  of  her  mother,  feebly  murmured,  "  II  buon  Signore,  where  is  he, 
mama  mia .'' " 

"  Here,  my  child,"  she  said  soothingly ;  "  he  has  come  to  inquire 
after  you." 

"Oh,  not  to-day  —  not  to-day;  when  I  am  stronger  I  may  go  to 
him.  It  is  cold,  and  the  Englishman  does  not  think  to  have  his  studio 
warm  like  the  good  Signore :  I  cannot  go  to  him  until  the  warm 
weather  comes."  The  child's  ideas  were  evidently  confused,  for  she 
spoke  of  two  persons  incoherently.  .  "  My  mother,"  she  continued, 
"  I  angered  the  good  Signore  when  I  broke  the  flower  he  gave  me  to 
hold  in  my  hand :  I  saw  it  in  his  face,  though  he  said  he  could  paint 
it  just  as  well  with  a  broken  stem.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  rose-bud, 
although  it  was  winter ;  but  it  was  like  spring  there.  I  can  go  to  him 
any  day  —  to-morrow.  I  dreamed  that  he  was  painting  my  picture 
over  again,  but  it  was  here,  mother ;  and  I  thought  it  strange,  for  you 
were  weeping,  and  I  thought  we  both  had  angered  him." 

"  My  little  girl,  my  Margherita,  do  you  remember  me  ? "  I  asked, 
advancing  nearer  to  the  bed.  "  I  have  not  come  to-day  for  you  to  sit 
to  me,  but  I  heard  you  were  ill,  and  have  come  to  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you.  Another  time,  when  you  are  stronger,  I  shall  send  for  you, 
and  I  will  show  you  some  pretty  things  which  I  have  brought  from 
far  away,  and  from  Rome  where  the  great  Pope  lives." 

With  a  few  comforting  words  to  her  mother,  and  a  promise  of 
immediate  assistance  through  their  constant  friend  Gigi,  I  left  them, 
tearing  myself  away  from  the  poor  woman,  who,  in  the  warmth  of  her 
gratitude,  had  seized  my  hand,  devouring  it  with  kisses  and  bathing  it 
with  her  tears.  "  Oh,  Signore,"  she  exclaimed,  "  God  has  sent  you  — 
we  were  starving  !" 

Grateful  that  with  means  though  limited  it  was  yet  in  my  power  to 
relieve  such  misery,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  my  studio,  where  I  found 
Luigi,  to  whom  I  gave  some  necessary  directions,  and  my  friends,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  patiently  awaiting  my  arrival.  After  exhibiting 
to  them  my  various  pieces,  and  the  one  then  in  hand,  and  listening  to 
their  many  criticisms  and  suggestions,  we  all  got  into  a  carriage  which 
stood  in  readiness  for  us  at  the  portal,  and  drove  out  towards  Fiesold, 
in  order  to  enjoy,  as  foreigners  are  disposed  to  think,  the  novel  pros- 
hect  of  the  whole  Val  d'Arno  one  sheet  of  snow,  with  its  far-famed 
pver,  now  like  a  dark  thread,  wending  its  way  towards  the  sea  amid 
riills  as  white  as  any  mountain  in  Norway. 
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A  few  da3's  of  unusual  interruption  ensued,  and  not  without  an 
occasional  pang  of  self-reproach  did  I  content  myself  by  merely 
inquiring  of  Luigi  about  my  little  protegee  —  comforting  myself,  how- 
ever, with  the  reflection  that  all  reasonable  wants  had  been  supplied, 
that  in  this  bitter  weather  the  long  disused  stufa  would  be  again 
bright  with  burning  vine-trimmings  and  fragrant  pine-cones,  and  that 
Margherita  would  repose  more  pleasantly  under  the  new  bed-clothing 
which  I  had  purchased  and  sent  to  her. 

One  morning  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  somewhat 
abated,  and  I  had  repaired  as  usual  to  my  studio,  I  found  Gigi  at  his 
post,  but  with  an  air  of  unwonted  seriousness  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  How  is  Margheritina  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  saw  her  mother  but  for  a  moment,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  think 
she  wanted  to  see  you,  though  she  did  not  tell  me  to  ask  you  to  come. 
She  said,  too,  her  little  girl  when  awake  talked  so  much  of  il  buon 
Signore,  and  constantly  inquired  when  she  was  to  go  to  you." 

"  I  will  go  again,  Luigi,"  I  replied  ;  "perhaps  they  may  want  some- 
thing that  I  have  omitted  to  send  them  ; "  and  immediately  closing  the 
studio,  I  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  Santucci. 

Margherita  appeared  to  sleep  tranquilly  on  her  little  bed  now  clean 
and  comfortably  arranged  ;  her  long  dark  lashes  resting  upon  her 
still  rounded  though  pallid  cheeks,  and  her  hair  falling  in  golden 
waves  upon  her  spotless  pillow.  My  entrance  only  slightly  disturbed 
her,  and  in  her  sleep  she  muttered,  "  I  will  go  to  him,  not  in  the  old 
dress  I  wore  when  I  first  saw  him,  but  in  the  new  one  he  gave  me. 
Mother,"  she  continued,  now  slightly  opening  her  eyes,  "  do  you 
think  he  will  often  want  me  to  sit  for  him  ?  Do  not  take  me  to  the 
sculptor ;  no,  not  till  I  am  strong  and  well,  and  when  I  cannot  take 
cold." 

"Rest  assured,"  said  her  mother,  weeping,  "you  shall  go  no  more 
to  the  sculptor,  but  to  the  Signore,  who  has  come  again  to  see  you." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "you  shall  sit  often  for  me,  my  poor  Margherita,  but 
not  now ;  when  you  are  strong  and  well,  and  can  come  to  me  with 
your  rosy  cheeks  and  pleasant  smile,  then  I  shall  need  you." 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  Margherita  feebly  attempted  to  raise  her 
head,  but  the  bright  lustre  that  beamed  from  her  azure  eyes  and  the 
burning  hectic  flush  which  suffused  her  cheek  told  too  plainly  that 
she  was  dying.  I  assisted  her  in  her  efforts  to  rise,  and  her  mother 
then  administered  to  her  some  nourishment,  of  which  she  barely 
tasted. 

"  Signore,"  she  said,  as  she  languidly  rested  her  head  upon  my  arm, 
"you  have  been  very  good  to  us;  may  God  reward  you  a  hundred 
times  in  Paradise  !  " 

This  was  the  set  phrase  of  the  professional  beggar  of  Florence,  but 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  child  it  was  a  benediction  indeed.  "  God 
cares  for  us  all,  my  child,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  have  given  to  you  only  a 
part  of  what  he  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  me.  Thank  God 
for  providing  for  all  of  us." 

"He  is  bountiful  to  all,"  she  replied,  "but  few  are  bountiful  in 
return,  or  my  poor  mother  should  not  have  suffered  so."     She  thought 
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not  of  herself  and  of  the  miserable  life  she  had  led  to  support  them 
both.  "  If  I  should  die,  oh,  who  shall  care  for  my  poor  mamma  !  for 
even  Carola  has  left  us." 

She  spoke  in  language  beyond  her  years,  but  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  sinking  upon  her  pillow  for  a  few  moments  she 
seemed  to  sleep  ;  then,  with  eyes  still  closed,  she  murmured  feebly, 
"  I  cannot  go  ;  when  I  am  stronger  I  will  go  and  sit  for  the  good 
Signore  who  paints  the  Spring.  Oh  take  me  to  him,  mother,"  she 
resumed,  opening  her  eyes  and  staring  wildly  around  the  room,  "  take 
me  to  him  now ;  you  want  food,  and  it  cannot  make  me  ill  to  sit  to 
him." 

Her  lips  were  for  some  minutes  mute,  her  eyes  half  closed,  while  a 
dreamy  and  ineffable  calmness  overspread  her  heavenly  countenance. 
"  Mother,"  she  continued,  now  more  softly,  "  I  am  going  where  there 
is  always  Spring ;  where  the  good  God  lives,  and  the  Madonna,  and 
Jesus  who  blessed  the  children  of  the  poor." 

Turning  her  head  gently  upon  her  pillow  and  closing  forever  those 
beautiful  eyes,  in  a  few  seconds  she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

Struck  by  the  extreme  loveliness  of  the  dead  child,  I  remained 
rooted  to  the  spot,  even  after  the  first  burst  of  the  mother's  anguish 
had  in  a  measure  subsided.  The  poor  woman  herself  seemed  struck 
with  the  angelic  beauty  of  the  little  girl ;  for  what  parents  are  ever 
insensible  to  the  beauty  of  their  offspring ?  and  with  the  Italians  of 
every  condition  there  is  a  delicate  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful. 
Through  her  sobs  she  cried,  "Paint  her  now,  just  as  she  is,  my 
Signore  ;  it  will  be  the  last  sitting  for  my  poor  blighted  Margherita." 
I  at  once  assented  to  her  request,  now  at  least  not  a  professional  one, 
and  repairing  quickly  to  my  studio,  returned  with  the  necessary 
materials  for  a  primary  but  last  sketch.  Taking  from  a  vase  on  my 
table  a  beautiful  rose-bud,  I  placed  it,  on  entering  the  chamber  of 
death,  in  her  tiny  and  still  yielding  hand.  In  my  finished  picture  it 
has  a  broken  stem. 

The  sun  of  a  short  winter  day  had  not  yet  set,  and  a  few  stray 
beams,  which  found  their  way  through  the  small  window  of  the  apart- 
ment, yet  lingered  among  the  fairy  curls  of  my  passive  sitter,  as  I 
sadly  completed  my  task,  when  the  door  was  pushed  rudely  open,  and 
who  should  appear  but  the  veritable  Carola  in  propria  persona! 
Scarce  heeding  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  or  in  her  hasty  survey  of 
the  chamber  mistaking  me  for  a  physician,  she  demanded  in  an 
eager,  abrupt,  and  authoritative  tone  :  "  The  dress  that  I  am  to  wear 
at  the  masquera  to-night  —  is  it  finished?  Crowds  of  people  will  be 
disappointed  if  I  am  not  there  ;  "  and  not  observing  anything  peculiar 
in  the  appearance  of  her  sister,  whom  she  h^d  of  late  generally  seen 
in  tears,  she  continued  in  her  most  voluble  strain  :  "  Oh,  I  shall  have 
such  fine  times  this  Carnival  —  the  Paliana  or  Teatro  Nuovo  every 
night,  and  Signore  Lanfredi  has  promised  that  when  La  Galatea  is 
finished  he  will  take  me  to  hear  Ristori  if  it  costs  him  ten  scudi !  " 
then  turning  to  the  bed  of  death,  with  an  air  of  supercilious  indiffer- 
ence she  asked,  "  How  is  Margherita }  " 

"  Carolina,  your  dress  stands  unfinished,  and  Margherita  sits  for  the 
last  time  to  the  good  Signore,"  was  the  reply  of  the  outraged  and  sor- 
rowing mother. 
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Slowly  collecting  my  pencils,  'and  shaking  kindly  the  hand  of  San- 
tucci,  with  a  nod  of  cold  recognition  to  "  la  Carola,"  I  left  the  apart- 
ment—  reflecting  as  I  sadly  returned  to  my  studio  that  God  had  been 
indeed  bountiful  to  this  child  of  adversity  in  saving  her  from  a  darker 
career. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  where  Santucci  resided,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  Margherita  was  dead,  had  made  the  most  speedy  arrange- 
ments for  her  interment,  believing  that  she  had  died  of  some  infectious 
disease  ;  and  in  the  evening  when  I  closed  my  studio  and  was  bending 
my  steps  homeward,  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  torches  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  the  Misericordia,"  and  heard  the  solemn  chanting  of  the  friars  as 
they  bore  her  to  her  last  resting-place  among  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

My  piece,  begun  under  such  melancholy  circumstances,  I  finished 
after  weeks  of  patient  labor.  It  was  exhibited  first  at  the  Florentine 
Exhibition,  and  subsequently  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
where,  with  the  title  of  "Little  Nell,"  it  found  a  purchaser  in  a 
wealthy  English  lady  j  but  to  me  it  has  ever  been  My  Angel  of 
Florence. 

Ashley. 


REVIEWS. 


The  University  Memorial.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Alumni  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  who  fell  in  the  Confederate  War.  By  Re\'. 
John  Lipscomb  Johnson,  B.  A.  Baltimore:  Turnbull  Brothers. 
187 1.     (With  Portraits.) 

'E  dismiss  all  critical  feeling  from  our  mind  in  taking  up 
this  volume.  To  comment  on,  or  even  to  examine  its 
literary  merit,  would  be  mere  trifling,  when  its  pages  are  so  filled 
with  solemn  and  deep  suggestiveness.  Here  we  have  the  biographical 
sketches  of  about  two  hundred  men,  all  alumni  of  a  single  University, 
all  occupying  high  social  position,  and  nearly  all  young,  who  died  in 
the  defence  of  their  State  and  of  the  cause  which  she  had  pronounced 
to  be  just. 

These    young    men   left    luxurious   homes  —  not   reluctantly,    but 

eagerly,  refusing  to  be  detained  —  for  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of 

the  camp  and  the  field  ;  they  were  among  the  foremost  where  danger 

was  to  be  met,  the  most  cheerful  when  privations  were  to  be  encoun- 
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tered  ;  they  employed  the  gifts  which  had  been  the  charm  of  the  social 
circle,  to  cheer  the  march  and  the  bivouac,  and  the  talents  which  would 
have  won  them  distinction,  in  imparting  their  own  enthusiasm  to  their 
comrades  ;  and  they  died  —  some  on  the  field,  some  in  the  hospital  — 
never  doubting,  never  regretting,  or  only  regretting  that  they  could 
not  witness  the  triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  they  died.  Can  we 
read  the  lesson,  do  we  comprehend  the  legacy  they  have  left  us?  If 
so,  they  have  not  died  in  vain. 

Was  their  cause  wrong  ?  Still,  all  honor  to  them,  for  they  believed 
it  right,  and  sealed  that  conviction  with  their  blood.  But  suppose  it 
was  right  —  immutably  right  —  as  right  now  as  ten  years  ago  ?  Sup- 
pose that  in  truth  they  fell  not  for  the  South  only,  but  for  the  cause  of 
civic  liberty  in  all  the  States  ?  Suppose  they  were  maintaining  the 
freedom  and  dearest  rights  of  even  the  very  men  who  made  war 
upon  them,  not  knowing  what  they  were  doing  ?  If  this  be  so,  as  we 
have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  it  is,  then  the  day  will  come 
when  not  these  only  but  every  name  in  the  bright  roll  of  Southern 
dead,  will  be  recognised  for  what  they  are,  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of 
the  whole  land. 


lliistle-down.     By  Esmeralda  Boyle.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.     187 1. 

This  volume  of  poems  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  we  see  many 
specimens,  yet  without  any  abatement  of  the  amazement  and  per- 
plexity they  excite  in  us.  We  can  understand  why  poets  write  poetry, 
and  we  can  understand  why  blockheads  scribble  doggerel ;  but  this  is 
altogether  a  different  affair,  and  we  can  not  understand  it.  Here  is  a 
lady,  evidently  of  refined  tastes  and  strong  sympathies  for  what  is 
good  and  fair,  evidently  a  loving  reader  of  the  best  poets  —  a  lady 
morever,  we  are  confident,  of  more  than  average  culture  and  of  good 
intelligence,  who  is  under  the  delusion  that  a  thing  which  has  neither 
novelty  nor  interest  in  prose,  may  be  made  so  generally  interesting  as 
to  be  worth  publishing  in  a  book  by  merely  dividing  it  into  rhymed 
lines.     We  take  an  example  at  random  : — 

"  A  little  bark  went  out  to  sea ; 

The  sea  was  calm,  the  air  was  bland, 
And  music  swept  melodiously 
Back  to  the  land. 

"  But  soon  the  storm  rushed  o'er  the  sea ; 
The  wind  arose,  the  clouds  grew  dark. 
Yet  music  sighed  unceasingly 
From  out  the  bark. 

"  The  bark  went  down  beneath  the  sea ; 
But  still  forever  sweeps  along, 
Unfaltering  and  melodiously, 
The  poet's  song." 

Now  let  us  subject  these  lines  to  the  test  of  a  prose  version,  in  which, 
the  delusive  graces  of  metre  and  rhyme  being  removed,  we  can  give 
undivided  attention  to  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  thoughts  : — 
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"  The  schooner  Esmeralda  went  to  sea  with  a  favorable  wind  on  the 
quarter  and  a  light  sea  running.  There  were  several  skilled  musicians 
among  the  passengers,  and  the  persons  on  shore  who  had  seen  her  otf 
could  distinctly  hear  them  playing  various  favorite  melodies.  Towards 
sunset,  however,  a  heavy  squall  came  on,  and  it  rapidly  grew  dark. 
The  crew  of  the  Betsey  Jane  lugger  report  having  seen  the  Esmeralda 
heading  N.  E.  b.  N.,  and  scudding  under  storm-sails,  apparently  in 
distress.  They  persist  in  the  singular  statement  that  there  was  *  a 
fiddle  going  on  deck.'  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  she  has 
foundered  with  all  hands  on  board. 

"We  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  singular  and  irrational 
conduct  of  the  passengers ;  it  may,  however,  perhaps  find  a  parallel 
in  some  of  our  minor  poets,  who  will  persist  in  piping  their  melodies 
when  that  is  precisely  the  very  last  thing  that  they  ought  to  be  doing." 

Now  we  will  leave  it  to  any  unprejudiced  reader  if  this  be  not  a 
very  fair  prosaic  version  of  the  poem.  In  point  of  fact  we  have  added 
interest  by  the  little  touches  of  detail  ;  and  we  flatter  ourself  that  we 
have  tacked  on  the  moral  much  more  dexterously  than  by  the  mere 
"  But "  of  the  original.  And  does  anybody  see  anything  in  it  to 
justify  its  occupying  a  page  of  tinted  paper  and  being  clasped  in 
bevelled  covers  tinted  Bisinarck  boicrru  ? 

And  yet  in  justice  we  must  say  that  this  book  contains  one  fancy 
of  exquisite  beauty.     The  writer  is  describing  a  bird,  and  asks  — 

Who,  of  mortal  masters,  ever 

Wrought  such  things  — 
Made  a  golden  song,  and  gave  it 

Flashing  wings  ? 

The  golden  gate  of  poetry  can  not  be  hopelessly  shut  to  one  who  has 
said  that. 

W.  H.  B. 


The  Daughter  of  an  Egyptian  King.     From  the  German  of  George 
Ebers.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1871. 

Of  all  the  tasks  which  the  writer  of  fiction  can  set  himself,  there  is 
none  so  difficult  as  to  reproduce  in  living  form  and  color  the  persons 
of  a  time  long  gone  by ;  to  show  them  to  us  as  actual  living  breathing 
men  and  women  in  whom  we  recognise  the  common  humanity.  If 
Herr  Ebers  has  not  succeeded  in  this,  it  is  because  the  task  is  impos- 
sible. He  has  certainly  succeeded  most  wonderfully  in  constructing 
out  of  the  brief  narrative  in  Herodotus,  a  story  of  high  interest,  in 
animating  it  with  vivid  details,  and  weaving  a  consistent  plot  into  the 
whole,  without  straining  or  distorting  the  historical  account. 

The  scene  opens  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Amasis  ;  and  the 
author's  thorough  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  enabled  him  to 
present  to  our  mind's  eye  most  graphic  pictures  of  the  strangest 
civilisation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  From  Egypt  we  are  taken  to 
Babylon,  and  in  like  manner  are  shown  the  only  less  strange  civilisation 
of  Assyria  and  Persia,  and  the  court  of  Cambyses,  the  mad  son  of 
the  great  Cyrus. 
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The  Persian  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  are  dramatically 
narrated,  and  the  story  closes  with  the  overthrow  of  the  false  Smerdis 
and  the  Magi,  and  the  accession  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

While  as  a  mere  story  this  book  has  great  interest,  we  would 
especially  commend  it  for  its  faithful  and  striking  delineations  of  the 
daily  life,  the  public  ceremonies,  and  the  worship  of  those  two 
wonderful  nations  whose  chief  cities  were  on  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.  Our  space  will  allow  us  but  one  extract :  it  is  the  landing 
of  the  Persian  embassy  to  King  Amasis,  at  Sais  on  the  Nile  : 

Five  days  after  the  dinner  at  the  house  of  Rhodope,  there  was  gathered  at  the 
harbor  at  Sais  an  immense  crowd  :  Egyptians  of  every  age,  sex,  and  rank  stood 
densely  packed  on  the  edge  of  the  river;  soldiers,  and  merchants  in  white  robes 
trimmed  with  gaudy  fringe,  whose  length  indicated  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  mingled 
themselves  with  the  herd  of  muscular,  half-naked  men,  whose  only  garment  con- 
sisted of  an  apron,  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  vulgar  ;  naked  children  squeezed  and 
pushed  and  fought  each  other  for  the  best  place  — women,  clad  in  short  cloaks,  held 
up  their  children  that  these  might  not  lose  the  coveted  sight.  A  crowd  of  dogs  and 
cats  spit  and  snapped  around  the  feet  of  the  lookers-on,  who  moved  with  the  greatest 
care,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  sacred  animals.  Constables  with  long  staves,  whose  metal 
tops  bore  the  name  of  the  king,  maintained  order  and  quiet,  taking  especial  care 
that  no  one  was  pushed  into  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  in  the  time  of  the  inunda- 
tion flowed  up  to  the  walls  of  Sais, —  a  precaution  which  several  accidents  fully 
jusUfied. 

On  the  broad  steps,  lined  with  sphin.xes,  which  led  down  to  the  water  from  the 
garden  of  the  palace,  was  an  assemblage  of  a  very  different  sort.  Here,  upon  stone 
benches,  sat  the  most  honored  of  the  priests  in  long  white  garments,  with  white 
fillets  on  their  heads,  and  white  staves  in  their  hands.  In  their  midst  one  could 
distinguish  the  chief  judge  by  the  waving  ostrich-feather  in  his  cap,  though  some  of 
the  priests  wore  smaller  ones,  and  by  a  costly  amulet  of  sapphire  which  hung  on  a 
golden  chain  upon  his  breast.  The  captains  of  the  Egyptian  army  wore  parti- 
colored coats,  and  in  their  belts  short  swords  ;  a  division  of  the  body-guard,  armed 
with  battle-axes,  daggers,  bows,  and  huge  shields,  was  stationed  on  the  right  of  the 
steps  ;  on  the  let't  were  Greek  soldiers  in  the  Ionic  dress  ;  their  new  commander, 
our  friend  Aristomachus,  stood  with  some  inferior  officers  apart  from  the  Egyptians, 
near  the  colossal  statues  of  Psamtic  I.  which  looked  down  upon  the  river  from  the 
space  above  the  stairs.  In  front  of  these,  on  a  silver  chair,  sat  the  heir-apparent, 
Psamtic,  dressed  in  a  close-fitting  coat  embroidered  in  gold  ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  most  eminent  of  the  courtiers,  chamberlains,  counsellors,  and  friends  of  the  king, 
who  carried  flabella,  and  v.-ands  tipped  with  golden  lotos-flowers,  in  their  hands. 

The  crowd  vented  their  impatience  by  shouting  and  singing,  while  the  priests 
and  nobles  sat  in  dignified  silence  on  the  steps  opposite ;  each  in  his  calmness,  and 
with  his  stif^",  artificial  curls,  and  precisely-cut  false  beard,  looking  like  the  great 
images  which  sit  motionless  in  their  places,  gazing  solemnly  and  fixedly  on  the 
eternal  river. 

Suddenly  a  lateen  sail  of  scarlet  and  blue  silk  was  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
people  shouted  with  joy,  '•  There  they  are  1 "  "  Take  care,  now,  you'll  hurt  the 
cat  ! "  "  Nurse,  hold  the  girl  higher  that  she  may  see  something  !  "  "  Look  out 
now,  Sebak,  you'll  push  me  into  the  water  !  "  "  See  there,  Phoenician,  the  boys  are 
putting  burrs  into  your  beard  ! "  "  Now,  now,  Greek,  you  needn't  think  Egy]5t 
i:)elongs  to  you  because  Amasis  lets  you  live  on  the  holy  stream  ! " 

"  Impudent  scoundrels,  these  Greeks  !  down  with  them  ! "  exclaimed  a  temple- 
servant.  "  Down  with  the  pig-eaters  and  despisers  of  the  gods  !  "  sounded  from  all 
sides. 

The  crowd  began  to  carry  its  intentions  into  effect ;  the  officers,  however,  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  jested  with,  and  bringing  into  play  their  long  rods,  soon 
restored  quiet. 

The  huge,  motley  sails,  easily  distinguishable  among  the  hundred  blue,  white, 
and  brown  ones  of  the  smaller  Nile-boats,  approached  the  expectant  crowd.  Then 
the  heir-apparent  and  the  grandees  rose  from  their  places.  The  trumpeters  of  the 
king  sounded  a  fanfare  of  "welcome  as  the  first  of  the  ships  reached  the  steps ;  the 
vessel  was  richly  gilded,  and  bore  on  its  beak  the  silver  image  of  a  sparrow-hawk  : 
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in  the  middle  of  it  stood  a  golden  canopy  with  a  scarlet  top  ;  under  this  lay  large 
cushions  ;  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship  along  the  bulwarks  sat  twelve  rowers,  their 
aprons  fastened  by  costly  braces.  Under  the  canopy  were  six  men  gorgeously 
dressed  and  noble  to  look  upon. 

Before  the  ship  had  fairly  touched  the  shore,  the  first  to  spring  upon  the  steps 
was  the  youngest  of  all,  a  glorious,  fair-haired  youth.  At  sight  of  him,  from  the 
lips  of  many  a  young  Egyptian  girl  a  prolonged  "  Oh  "  of  admiration  escaped,  and 
even  the  solemn  expression  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  brightened  into  a  pleasant 
smile.  The  cause  of  all  this  sensation,  Bartia,  the  son  of  the  late,  and  brother  ot 
the  reigning  king  of  Persia,  had  received  from  nature  all  that  the  heart  of  twenty- 
two  could  ask.  From  under  the  blue  and  white  cloth  which  was  woven  round  his 
tiara,  thick,  golden  hair  escaped  in  wanton  profusion  ;  his  blue  eyes  shone  with  life 
and  mirth,  kindness  and  mischief;  and  pride,  too,  had  a  place  there ;  his  noble  face 
was  worthy  to  be  the  subject  for  a  Grecian  chisel ;  and  his  slender,  muscular  figure 
showed  great  strength  and  activity  ;  his  beauty  was  only  equalled  by  the  splendor 
of  his  dress.  In  the  middle  of  the  tiara  which  he  wore  gleamed  a  star  of  diamonds 
and  turquoise.  His  upper  garment,  of  heavy  white  gold  brocade  reaching  to  his 
knees,  was  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  of  blue  and  white,  the  royal  colors  of 
Persia  ;  he  wore  a  short  golden  sword,  whose  handle  and  sheath  were  studded  with 
white  opals  and  blue  turquoises  ;  his  pantaloons,  gathered  in  at  the  ankles,  half 
covered  his  bright  blue  leather  shoes.  His  naked,  sinewy  arms,  which  the  flowing 
sleeves  of  his  dress  allowed  to  be  seen,  were  adorned  with  several  costly  bracelets 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  from  his  slender  neck  a  gold  chain  hung  down  upon 
his  broad  chest. 

Following  him  came  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  an  illustrious  young  Persian 
of  royal  blood,  dressed  like  Bartia,  but  more  plainly  ;  the  third  was  an  old  man  with 
snow-white  hair  and  a  mild,  pleasant  face.  He  wore  a  long  purple  garment  and 
yellow  Lydian  boots  ;  his  appearance  was  very  unassuming,  and  yet  this  simple  old 
man  had  been  not  long  before  the  most  envied  person  of  his  time,  whose  name  has 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  been  the  nickname  of  the  very  rich  ;  in  him  we 
recognise  Croesus,  the  dethroned  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  now  living  as  a  friend  and 
adviser  at  the  court  of  Cambyses,  and  who  had  accompanied  Bartia  to  Egypt  as  his 
mentor.  After  him  came  Prexaspes,  the  special  ambassador  of  the  king  ;  Zopyrns, 
the  son  of  Megabyzus,  a  noble  Persian,  friend  of  Bartia  and  Darius  ;  last  of  all 
appeared  Gyges,  the  thin,  pale  son  of  Croesus,  who,  having  become  dumb  in  his 
fourth  year,  had  recovered  his  speech  in  the  agony  he  went  through  at  the  taking  of 
Sardis. 


Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.     By  Max  ^vliiller,  M.  A.     Vol.  iii. 
New  York  :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.     187 1. 

This  volume  of  Professor  Miiller's  shorter  essays  and  occasional 
pieces  —  chips  flung  off  while  engaged  at  his  serious  work  of  editing 
the  Vedas,  for  thus  we  understand  his  quaint  title  —  while  perhaps 
not  so  interesting  to  the  scholar  as  the  previous  volumes,  may,  very 
likely,  be  found,  on  the  whole,  more  entertaining  by  the  unlearned 
reader. 

Certainly  to  all  who  at  all  concern  themselves  with  the  history  of 
letters,  the  first  essay,  on  "  German  Literature,"  will  prove  of  extreme 
interest.  "  The  history  of  literature,"  Prof.  Miiller  well  says,  "  reflects 
and  helps  us  to  interpret  the  political  history  of  a  country.  It 
contains,  as  it  were,  the  confession  which  every  generation,  before  it 
passed  away,  has  made  to  posterity." 

Germany  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  national  literature  until 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  under  the  chivalrous  and  national 
emperors  of  the  splendid  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  a  characteristic 
Teutonic  literature  burst  at  once  into  bloom.  This  was  the  period  of 
chivalrous  romances,  of  ardent  devotional  poetry,  of  the  Minnesingers 
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and  their  lays  of  love  ;  all  fresh,  vigorous,  and  youthful.  The  patriot- 
ism vi'hich  extinguished  the  Suabian  dynasty  did  not  die  on  the 
scaffold  with  Corradin,  but  lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Yet  the 
literature  underwent  a  change.  In  the  dark  years  that  followed, 
men's  hearts  grew  heavy  and  bitter,  and  stern  moral  teachings  or 
biting  satire  took  the  place  of  hopeful  joyousness.  Now  the  cities 
began  to  appear  as  a  third  political  power  which  had  arisen  in  the 
contest  between  the  Church  and  the  Emperors  ;  and  Arts  and  Letters 
took  refuge  within  their  walls  and  acquired  a  burgher  coloring.  Like 
the  craftsmen,  the  Master-singers  formed  themselves  into  guilds,  and 
"  poetry  became  a  trade  like  any  other."  For  two  centuries  the 
literature  of  Germany  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  fire :  dry  chronicles, 
moral  apologues,  and  poems  where  an  elaborately  ingenious  metrical 
construction  vainly  aspired  to  replace  the  lack  of  inspiration,  form  its 
staple. 

One  important  exception,  however,  must  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the 
works  of  the  theological  Mystics,  such  as  Eckhart  and  Tauler,  who, 
in  Prof  Miiller's  opinion,  kept  alive  a  vital  religion,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  Luther. 

"With  Luther,  the  literary  language  of  Germany  became  New  High- 
German.  A  change  of  language  invariably  betokens  a  change  in  the 
social  constitution  of  the  country.  In  Germany  this  change  marks 
the  rise  of  a  new  aristocracy  which  is  henceforth  to  reside  in  the 
universities."  But  with  the  concentration  of  letters  in  the  universities, 
came  in  the  blighting  influence  of  pedantry.  Learned  men  aftected 
to  despise  the  public,  and  care  only  for  an  audience  of  their 
own  class ;  and  it  was  considered  a  derogation  for  any  scholar  to 
write  in  the  language  of  the  people.  This  pedantic  isolation,  with  the 
desolation  and  exhaustion  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War,  prostrated  German 
literature  for  two  centuries,  to  burst  anew  into  splendid  bloom  under 
Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

A  very  pleasing  paper  in  this  collection  is  the  sketch  of  the  poet 
Wilhelm  Miiller,  the  father  of  the  author,  a  graceful  and  vigorous 
lyrist,  whose  poems  are  not  as  well  known  to  English  readers  as  their 
merits  deserve.  A  few  pieces  —  not,  we  think,  his  best  —  are  given 
in  an  admirable  translation. 

Several  of  these  essays,  such  as  that  on  "A  German  Traveller  in 
England,  a.  D.  1598,"  "Cornish  Antiquities,"  "Are  there  Jews  in 
Cornwall  ?  "  "  The  InsulatioYi  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,"  are  more  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  English  public  ;  but  they  are  not  without  interest 
for  us  as  exemplifying  the  characteristic  thoroughness  of  the  German 
investigator,  even  in  minor  matters,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
great  philologist  draws  his  arguments  from  language. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of 
Bunsen's  life,  and  letters  from  him,  which  contain  many  interesting 
foreshadowings  of  recent  movements  in  Germany  —  a  condition  of 
things  which  Prof  Miiller  views  with  high  approbation. 

The  work  is  produced  in  that  handsome  style  in  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  already  furnished  us  with  so  many  works  of  sterling 
value  ;  and  it  is,  in  every  sense,  a  book  for  the  library.  We  will  call 
their  attention  to  two  errors  :  one  is  the  spelling  "  Melancthon  "  for 
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"  Melanchthon  ",  and  the  other  "  I  can  do  otherwise  "  for  •'  I  can  not 
do  otherwise ",  in  the  translation  of  Luther's  memorable  words : 
"  Hier  stehe  ich  :  ich  kann  nicht  anders  :  Gott  hilf  mir  !  " 

W.  H.  B. 


The   Trade   Circular  Annual  for    1S71.     New   York:    Office    of  the 
Trade  Circular. 

In  this  work  the  editor  (Mr.  F.  Le37poldt  of  the  firm  of  Leypoldt  & 
Holt)  has  introduced  to  the  American  public  a  device  the  utility  of 
which  has  long  been  appreciated  in  Germany,  the  land  of  books  and 
catalogues.  Here,  in  a  single  volume,  conveniently  indexed,  we  may 
see  the  titles,  sizes,  prices,  and  publishers'  names  of  all  the  books 
published  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  the  principal  books  published  in  England.  We  have  also  the 
circulars  and  order-lists  of  the  principal  publishers,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  miscellaneous  literary  and  trade  information,  useful  not 
alone  to  book-dealers,  but  to  the  reading  public.  It  is  a  book  which 
we  shall  take  care  to  keep  within  easy  reach  of  our  hand. 


Wonderful  Escapes.  Revised  from  the  French  of  F.  Bernard,  and 
original  chapters  added.  By  Richard  Whiting.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     187 1. 

This,  if  not  one  of  the  most  instructive,  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  series —  The  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders.  It 
contains  some  thirty  narratives  of  marvellous  escapes,  from  Pausanias' 
old  story  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  down  to  Head-Centre  Stephens's 
escape  from  the  Richmond  Bridewell.  Some  are  already  familiar, 
such  as  the  famous  story  of  Baron  Trenck,  about  which  Carlyle, 
Frederick's  eulogist,  is  naturally  somewhat  skeptical ;  while  others 
are  less  known,  but  not  less  remarkable,  such  as  the  escape  of  that 
cynical  scamp,  Casanova,  from  the  Piombi  of  Venice.  (By  the  way, 
why  does  not  somebody  give  us  an  expurgated  edition  of  that  old 
reprobate's  memoirs  ?  There  are  things  worth  reading  in  them  that 
might  be  picked  out  of  the  draff.) 

The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated. 


The  Housewife.     By  INIrs.   Sarah  A.   Elliott.     New  York:    Hurd   & 
Houghton.     1870. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war,  which  changed  the  merry  careless 
negro  with  no  thought  for  the  future,  into  the  ufieasy  saturnine  freed- 
man  with  no  assured  home  and  no  security  for  the  morrov/,  and  turned 
adrift  those  humble  members  of  many  a  happy  family,  there  has  been 
some  apprehension  that  the  choice  secrets  of  the  far-famed  Southern 
cookery  might  ere  long  be  lost  to  mankind. 

To  prevent  so  deplorable  a  catastrophe,  several  Southern  ladies 
have  recently  published  cookery  books  containing  the  most  approved 
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recipes  for  the  standard  dishes  and  dainties  of  the  Southern  cuisine ; 
and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  Mrs.  Elliott's.  Upon  this  point  we  do 
not  speak  from  our  own  knowledge,  which,  we  bliash  to  say,  is  mere 
zero  in  culinary  matters ;  but  upon  the  authority  of  a  lady  expert  in 
those  mysteries,  who  has  submitted  the  book  to  practical  tests,  and 
pronounces  it  orthodox. 
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\  ND  it  is  also  recorded  that  the  Azouri  have  an  ancient 
X\.  custom  which  seems  to  me  well  worthy  of  admiration.  For 
with  them,  as  with  the  Persians  of  old,  to  tell  the  truth  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  all  virtues,  and  lying  of  all  things  basest  and  most  dishonorable. 
Wherefore  the  children  of  the  common  people  are  taught  from  infancy  to 
speak  without  fail  the  truth  in  all  things.  And  the  children  of  the  nobles, 
as  is  fit,  are  taught  a  still  more  vehement  observance  of  the  truth  ;  while  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house  are  bred  to  speak  the  truth  even  more  prodigiously 
than  they. 

"  And  on  the  festival  of  their  great  god  Sunph,  which  happens  on  the  day 
of  the  vernal  equinox  (when  their  year  also  begins),  the  prince  who  is  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  has  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  people  assembled 
in  the  great  square  before  the  gate  of  the  king's  palace,  and  show  his  skill 
in  all  manly  exercises,  and  above  all  in  speaking  the  truth.  For  by  this  they 
see  that  he  is  worthy  to  reign  over  them.  And  after  him  the  sons  of  the 
satraps  and  royal  governors  of  provinces  do  Hkewise,  each  according  to  his 
degree. 

"  Now  when  the  martial  exercises  (which  differ  not  greatly  from  those 
of  the  Greeks)  are  over,  the  prince  is  led  to  the  top  of  a  small  mound, 
and  all  the  people  gather  round  that  they  may  hear  him  speak  the  truth. 
And  there  are  heralds,  chosen  for  the  loudness  of  their  voices,  who  repeat 
after  him  his  words,  that  all  may  hear  the  truth  spoken,  in  which  this  people 
take  a  marvellous  delight. 

"  Then,  when  silence  has  been  thrice  commanded,  the  high-priest  offers  a 
brief  prayer,  and  then  an  elephant  is  brought  before  the  prince.  And  the 
high-priest  says  in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice " 

Thus  far  we  had  read  in  that  miracle  of  learning  and  tediousness,  Dr. 
Eberhardus  Setiger's  Urgeschichtliche  Beiingstigungen  (Francofurti  ad 
Moenum,  1642)  when  the  drowsiness  against  which  we  had  been  long 
struggling  overcame  us,  the  coarse  black  German  characters  swam  before 
our  eyes,  and  we  fell  asleep. 

And  we  dreamed  that  we  were  in  a  strange  country  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  people  in  uncouth  garb  —  though,  as  is  common  in  dreams, 
nothing  of  it  all  seemed  strange  to  us  at  the  time.  The  meft  were  dressed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  black  garments,  like  the  crows  that  afflict  the  infancy  of 
corn-fields  ;  and  the  women  in  attire  of  brilliant  colors  :  we  noticed  moreover 
that  many  of  the  latter,  though  apparently  in  health,  assumed  the  posture  of 
one  suffering  from  internal  pains. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  excitement  prevailing,  that  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
interest  was  about  to  be  enacted  ;  and  suddenly,  without  inquiry,  we  became 
conscious  that  the  people  of  this  strange  country  were  all  assembled  to  hear 
their  great  men,  their  chiefs  and  leaders,  speak  the  truth,  which  is  the  way 
they  have  of  choosing  their  rulers,  for  he  that  declares  to  them  a  great, 
sublime,  and  palatable  truth  is  chosen  to  govern  them  during  the  space  of 
one  Olympiad,  and  he  is  likewise  empowered  to  select  his  assistants  in 
governing  from  the  number  of  those  who  speak  the  most  significant  and 
memorable  truths  upon  this  august  occasion. 

Now  the  festival  at  which  we  found  ourselves  assisting,  proved  to  be  none 
other  than  the  feast  of  Hombombax,  who  is  the  chief  object  of  worship  in 
that  country ;  that  deity  who  is  fabled  to  be  the  first-born  of  Fraud  and 
Ignorance,  and  from  whose  loins  sprang  Claptrap  and  Pseudo-Success.     His 
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altar  was  there,  a  dainty  piece  of  workmanship,  of  papier  niache,  elaborately 
gilded  and  draped  with  a  cotton-velvet  cloth  ;  his  image  also,  a  Protean 
form  that  assumed  in  every  one's  eyes  the  shape  incarnated  of  his  most 
selfish  desires.  And  before  the  altar  and  the  idol  stood  the  high-priest, 
chosen  for  his  skill  upon  the  trapeze  (as  is  the  custom  of  that  country),  and 
his  name  was  MacFagus.  And  as  we  looked  the  multitude  shouted  and 
clapped  their  hands,  for  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  MacFagus,  went 
up  before  the  altar  and  cut  many  ridiculous  capers  like  a  saltimbank  (for 
that  is  the  most  approved  fashion  of  worship  in  that  country),  and  turned  to 
the  god  Hombombax  and  made  to  him  the  gesture  of  highest  reverence  of 
that  people,  to  wit :  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
nose,  and  the  fingers  spread  abroad  with  a  gentle  wavy  motion  like  that  of 
the  wings  of  butterflies  settled  over  a  puddle  ;  and  as  he  signed  the  priest 
prayed  also,  saying :  "  O  object  of  our  faith,  far-reaching  Hombombax,  we 
believe  in  thee  and  in  thy  discipline,  in  thy  gospel  of  Twaddle  and  in  thy 
rubrics  of  Bosh  ;  reward  us,  therefore,  according  to  our  belief"  And  the 
image  nodded,  and  the  altar  smoked,  and  the  multitude  shouted  long  and 
loud,  for  they  had  faith  in  Hombombax,  and  were  wondrous  proud  of  their 
high-priest  MacFagus,  both  for  his  oratory  and  his  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  , 
which  were  both  incomparable  of  their  kind. 

Then  there  stepped  upon  the  platform  by  the  altar,  the  ruler  of  that  land, 
a  mighty  warrior,  by  name  Doroleptes  Alogus,  whose  face  was  like  a  bill- 
sticker's  board  from  which  the  bills  have  been  scraped  oflf.  Now  Alogus 
wore  a  cavalry  hat  for  crown,  and  his  robes  of  state  were  girt  about  his 
waist  in  a  military  sash,  while  his  sceptre  was  a  bayonet,  and  his  edicts 
were  written  on  cartridge-paper.  And  at  his  lips  was  a  pipe,  even  a  peace- 
pipe,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  tomahawk,  upon  the  bloody  blade  of  which 
was  inscribed,  "  Let  Us  Have  Peace ",  the  truth  whereby  Alogus  came 
to  rule  that  land.  Then  the  high-priest  interrogated  him  and  asked  :  "  How 
shall  a  great  people  be  rightly  governed  .-"'  But  Alogus  made  a  horrible 
grimace  and  shuffled  his  feet  and  said  nothing,  but  only  waved  the  tomahav/k 
pipe,  and  flourished  the  bayonet  sceptre.  Then  MacFagus  dexterously 
held  to  the  lips  of  Alogus  a  glass  containing  an,  amber-colored  liquid,  the 
frequent  source  of  inspirations  in  that  country,  and  the  warrior  drank  eagerly, 
and  thereupon  his  rusty  jaws  were  unhinged  and  he  answered  and  said: 
"  Give  and  Receive  !  "  And  all  the  people  shouted,  and  declared  that  this 
was  a  truth  even  sublimer  than  the  truth  engraved  upon  the  peace-pipe  ; 
and  they  vowed  that  Doroleptes  Alogus  must  rule  them  again  for  four 
years,  for  the  truth  was  in  him  and  he  alone  must  dispense  it,  albeit  they 
confessed  that  he  did  so  but  costively.  And  we  saw  in  the  dream  that 
many  of  the  multitude  thronged  about  Alogus  and  kissed  his  foot  and 
loaded  him  with  presents  ;  and  those  who  gave  received  from  him  again  four- 
fold, of  offices  and  honors  and  lucrative  emoluments,  and  those  who  gave  not 
were  prodded  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet-sceptre  and  written  down  in  the 
black  book  whose  leaves  were  of  cartridge-paper. 

Then  approached  the  altar  with  stately  step  and  often  turnings  of  the 
head  to  see  himself  observed,  and  swelling  chest,  and  hyacinthine  locks 
ambrosially  perfumed,  a  Wondrous  Being,  like  as  the  cock  turkey  is  among 
the  fowls  of  the  dunghill.  And  the  multitude  shouted  and  clapped  their 
hands,  and  the  high-priest  did  reverence  and  cried  aloud  :  "  O  eloquent 
Pultiscerebrum  "  (for  such  was  his  name),  "  bestow  upon  us  truth  according 
to  our  measure,  from  the  great  store  which  is  in  thy  keeping."  Then  Pultis- 
cerebrum opened  his  mouth  and  spake,  and  there  came  therefrom  -abundance 
of  sound  and  fury,  but  no  sense  nor  intelligible  words  that  we  could  apprehend. 
But  the  multitude  shouted  and  waxed  glad  for  the  sublime  truths  he  spake 
unto  them,  and  some  averred  that  Pultiscerebrum's  truths  entitled  him  to 
become  ruler  of  the  land.  Thereat  Alogus  frowned,  and  wrote  in  the 
black  book,  and  his  minions  circulated  about  among  the  crowd,  whereupon 
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the  multitude  fell  away  from  Pultiscerebrum,  as  from  one  on  whom  are  seen 
the  tokens  of  lepros}-.  Then  did  Pultiscerebrum  rave  against  Alogus  and 
vilify  him  exceedingly ;  but  the  more  he  reviled  the  more  the  multitude 
fell  away  from  him,  until  at  last  one  of  the  crowd  did  prick  him  with  a 
bayonet,  whereupon  he  burst  like  a  great  bubble,  discharging  much  noisome 
vapor,  and  that  was  the  end  of  Pultiscerebrum. 

After  him  there  came  forward  another  statesman  whom  the  people  saluted 
by  the  name  of  Cochlearius,  and  promised  themselves  much  entertainment 
fr6m,  for  his  performances  had  been  many.  This  was  a  squat  hero  with  eyes 
like  those  of  the  lobster,  great  at  leaping  and  diving,  and  could  roar  like  a 
donkey  over  the  bars  of  a  parish  pound.  But  lo  !  even  while  they  awaited 
his  discourse,  the  high-priest  detected  him  purloining  the  plated  apparatus 
of  the  altar,  and  conveying  the  shoddy  velvet  altar-cloth  into  his  pocket ; 
and  this  neither  the  priest  nor  people  could  endure  (albeit  they  had  much 
enjoyed  seeing  Cochlearius  ingeniously  plundering  the  goods  of  others),  so 
the  priest  cried  lustily,  "  Sacrilege  !  Sacrilege  !  "  and  they  dismissed  him  with 
ignominy,  and  he  retired,  nothing  abashed,  but  sorry  in  respect  of  the  silver. 

Then  the  multitude  fell  to  a  great  shouting  as  a  female  came  upon  the 
platform  of  the  altar  ;  and  they  huzza'd  to  her  and  saluted  her  as  "  the  Coming 
Woman,"  though  why  they  should  do  so  we  could  not  discern,  seeing  she 
was  already  come  and  in  terrible  shape.  For  there  was  no  comeliness  in 
her,  but  she  took  the  platform  with  long  strides,  and  looked  the  multitude 
adventurously  in  the  face,  so  that  we  were  constrained  to  turn  away,  abashed 
by  her  bold  staring.  Nor  was  this  Coming  Woman  clad  otherwise  than  as 
the  men  of  that  land,  save  that  she  seemed  to  wear  her  garments  rather  in 
pursuit  of  a  defiant  symbolism  than  for  comfort  and  decency  as  men  are 
wont  to  do  ;  and  she  disdained  the  soft  pleasing  graces  of  her  se.x,  nor 
waited  until  the  high-priest  should  interrogate  her,  but  held  the  multitude 
with  a  glittering  eye,  crying  with  a  shrill  voice,  like  the  voice  of  the  unme- 
lodious  rain-crow  :  "  My  mission  is  to  define  the  truth  for  the  women  of  this 
generation.  And  there  is  but  one  truth  that  concerns  us,  and  that  truth  is  — 
Obedience  to  Affinities  !  "  And  she  turned  and  discomfited  the  high-priest 
with  her  eye,  so  that  he  meekly  responded  :  "  Yea,  Sister,  it  is  so  !  Behold, 
I  am  ready  to  discharge  my  office.  Draw  nigh,  you  and  your  affinities,  and 
I  will  marry  you,  even  swiftly  and  often." 

Then  the  Coming  Woman,  her  mission  sanctioned,  turned  toward  the 
multitude  as  if  to  seek  there  her  affinities,  and  turned  so  eagerly  that  all  the 
males  therein  shrank  back  dismayed,  lest  peradventure  (for  so  it  seemed) 
she  might  have  an  affinity  for  every  one  of  them,  and  hale  them  to  the  altar 
without  their  leave.  But  presently  they  recovered  themselves,  and  took  her 
truth  for  very  truth  and  rejoiced  thereat  exceedingly. 

And  now  there  came  forward  another  sister,  a  winsome  wee  thing,  who 
smiled  and  seemed  as  if  she  would  blush  (but  did  not),  and  the  high-priest 
fondled  her  and  proclaimed  that  she  would  reveal  to  them  truths  of  the 
development  and  progress  of  national  taste  and  art,  in  that  she  possessed 
the  secret  denied  to  the  strong  and  skilful  men  of  the  land.  And  thereupon 
the  multitude  did  applaud  as  men  distraught  (as  belike  they  were) ;  and  the 
winsome  wee  sister,  with  a  face  all  dimpled  with  smiles,  and  a  little  tittery 
tee-hee  of  silvery  laugh,  said  softly :  "  No  secret  is  mine  but  a  very  small 
and  simple  one  :  to  have  willing  lips  and  to  dispense  soft  kisses  to  the  grave 
seniors  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Worshipful  Elders  ! " 

Now  approached  the  altar  a  tall  man  of  long  and  saturnine  countenance  ; 
and  all  the  people  cried,  "  This  is  Pcecilus,  the  great  historian  !  now  shall 
we  hear  more  truth  ! "  And  they  stood  with  lips  half-open,  like  fainting 
wayfarers  in  the  desert  of  Zin.  Then  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was 
MacFagus,  solemnly  asked  him  :  "  How  should  the  history  of  your  own 
country  be  written  ?  "  And  he  made  answer,  "  In  such  a  way  as  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  my  party  and  secure  a  fat  office  for  myself."     Then  the 
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people  grew  frantic  with  joyous  appreciation  of  this  sublime  truth,  and  seized 
Poecilus  and  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders  to  Doroleptes  Alogus, 
the  mighty  warrior  and  ruler,  who  gave  him  to  whiff  the  pipe  of  peace,  the 
bloody  tomahawk  aforesaid,  and  did  adorn  him  with  costly  apparel  and 
.  bestow  upon  him  diplomas  of  exalted  office,  and  did  bespeak  him  to  write 
the  history  of  his  own  reign. 

Now  followed  a  great  sensation  in  the  multitude,  and  they  shouted  for 
"  the  Poet !  "  "  the  Poet !  "  And  there  came  forward  a  substantial,  burgher- 
like person,  well  clad,  but  eccentrically,  in  rich  robes  that  seemed  to  be 
parti-colored  products  of  all  looms  of  all  nations,  climes,  and  ages.  And  a 
cry  went  up  from  the  crowd  :  "  Hail,  Dolichet^rus,  the  great  original  poet !  " 
And  the  high-priest  did  reverence  unto  him  as  if  he  were  indeed  the  incar- 
nate type  and  symbol  of  the  great  divinity  Hombombax  (as  in  sooth  he 
seemed  to  be),  and  said  :  "  O  sweet  singer,  give  us  some  of  the  truths  that 
echo  from  thy  thousand-stringed  lyre."  Then  the  poet,  in  a  rasping  voice, 
in  see-saw  rhythm,  jerking  his  body  to  the  time  as  one  that  bounceth  on  a 
horse  that  is  rough  of  gait,  made  inspired  answer : — 

"  Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  stories, 
Whence  these  legends  and  small  poems, 
With  the  odors  of  the  night-lamp, 
With  the  damp  and  mould  of  bookshelves, 
With  their  weary  repetitions, 
And  their  echoes  so  familiar, 
Like  the  chattering  of  poll-parrots, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
(And  you'd  every  fool  believe  me) 
They  are  mine  and  not  the  Germans', 
They  are  mine  and  not  the  Spaniards', 
Nothing  pilfered  from  the  Finnish, 
Nothing  from  the  Kalevala, 
Nor  from  Goethe,  Richter,  Uhland, 
Not  repeated  as  I  heard  them, 
Not  repeated  as  I  stole  them, 
But  slicked  over,  mixed  and  garbled', 
Botched  and  crippled,  lame  and  halting.'' 

Truly  he  seemed  as  though  he  meant  to  go  on  forever  with  this  everlasting 
see-saw,  but  the  multitude  burst  forth  into  delighted  shouts,  declaring  that 
Dolichetasrus  was  the  bard  of  the  century.  And  so  they  reverently  hustled 
him  away,  he  still  reciting  and  swinging  his  arm  like  a  pump-handle,  though 
for  the  clamor  of  the  people  we  could  no  longer  distinguish  his  words. 

Now  when  we  thought  the  ceremonies  were  well-nigh  over,  and  we  were 
on  the  point  of  retiring,  overburdened  with  the  weight  of  so  many  sublime 
truths,  the  high-priest  MacFagus  came  forward  with  an  air  somewhat 
deprecatory,  saying :  "  Here  is  one  Honestus,  who  declareth  that  he  hath 
truths  to  announce  to  you  which  it  is  of  moment  that  you  should  hear. 
Fer  myself,  I  know  not  the  man  ;  but  he  seemeth  to  be  but  a  shabby  fellow, 
and  if  he  should  say  aught  that  is  unpalatable,  scruple  not  to  thrust  him 
down  forthwith,  since  he  belongeth  not  to  our  party." 

Then  amid  grim  chilling  silence  came  Honestus  to  the  platform,  modestly, 
but  as  one  having  a  definite  resolute  purpose  ;  and  he  spake  with  moist  eyes 
and  in  accents  of  compassion,  saying :  "  O  people,  my  countrymen  !  O 
dear  and  poor  friends,  blind  and  needy,  light  and  fickle,  what  shall  teach  you 
to  heed,  what  shall  teach  you  to  see  !  O  unhappy  friends,  wretched  in  your 
generous  confidences,  betrayed,  plundered,  outraged  where  ye  put  your 
truest  faiths, —  "  but  here  the  high-priest  thrust  his  thumb  against  his  nose, 
making  the  sign  of  highest  reverence,  and  the  multitude  rose  with  a  great 
uproar,  and  cried  out  against  Honestus,  and  hooted  him,  and  pelted  him 
Then  the  uproar  increased,  and  we  saw  the  multitude 
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tumultuously  battling  among  themselves  in  frantic  partisanship  of  Alogus  and 
Cochlearius,  and  the  collapsed  bladder  that  had  been  Pultiscerebrum,  and 
the  Coming  Woman,  so  that  great  fear  took  hold  on  us  and  we  awaked  ;  but 
not  before  we  perceived  that  there  was  not  in  all  the  crowd  one  partisan  of 
Honestus,  but  all  pelted  him  equally  and  drave  him  forth  from  their  presence. 

Messrs.  Editors: 

Realising  and  fully  appreciating  a  serious  and  long-felt  want  of  an 
entirely  new  system  of  spelling  and  defining,  in  the  teaching  of  the  youth 
of  our  land,  I  have  ventured  to  devote  my  humble  abilities  to  the  task 
of  meeting  this  want,  in  the  hope  that  my 'feeble  labors  may  somewhere 
strike  out  some  gem  in  the  hard  path  of  learning  to  youthful  minds.  I  here- 
with enclose  the  first  few  pages  of  my  little  Primary,  which,  as  you  will 
perceive,  is  modeled  on  the  object  plan.  My  Primary  Character  Speller 
and  Definer  will  be  speedily  followed  by  my  Eclectic  Intermediary  and 
Moralist.     The  following  examples  will  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  my  plan  : 

1.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  Lawyer.  Do  not  his  black  hat  and  coat  shine 
bully  ?  See  those  poor  men  !  how  they  flee  from  him  !  They  run  fast,  but 
he  will  catch  them  ;  he  wishes  to  pen  them  up,  and  put  them  in  bankruptcy. 
Are  there  many  lawyers  in  heaven  ?  Not  so  many  as  there  are  in  other 
places. 

2.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  a  Doctor.  He  is  a  great  man  ;  he  knew  you  when 
you  were  a  very  small  boy.  Yonder  in  the  distance  is  a  graveyard.  See 
how  the  white  tombstones  gleam  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ! 

3.  This  man  is  a  Merchant.  How  calm  and  pious  he  looks  !  He  is  sellino- 
goods  to  a  customer  for  much  less  than  they  cost  him,  because  his  heart  is 
so  liberal  and  tender.  To-morrow  he  will  advertise  to  give  away  all  his 
stock,  to  make  room  for  more. 

4.  See  the  form  of  the  School-teacher.  He  is  very  wealthy,  for  he  con- 
stantly makes  out  large  numbers  of  bills.  How  his  benevolent  face  beams 
with  joy  !  He  sees  a  little  boy  making  faces,  and  he  is  reaching  for  a  strap. 
Will  the  little  boy  catch  it  soon  1  You  bet.  Would  you  like  to  be  a 
school-teacher  and  try  your  hand  on  little  boys  ? 

5.  Can  you  now  tell  me  what  this  is  ?  It  is  a  likeness  of  a  Governor. 
He  is  not  pretty  or  good,  but  he  is  very  smart  and  rich.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  poor  lad,  and  made  a  fortune  by  being  Governor  and  selling  bonds. 
See  that  large  ring  he  is  in  !  Does  he  wish  to  get  out  ?  Not  much.  How 
rapidly  he  takes  in  the  stamps  !  This  is  a  free  country,  and  any  little  boy, 
if  he  grows  up  loyal  and  votes  for  Grant,  can  have  any  office,  from  a  judo-e 
to  a  public  treasurer. 

6.  Here  you  have  a  fine  view  of  an  Editor.  Oh  !  how  sad  and  gloomy  he 
looks  !  Sometimes,  if  he  had  a  knife,  I  fear  he  would  cut  his  throat.  'But 
now  he  is  more  cheerful.  Some  one  has  just  sent  him  a  mammoth  turnip  to 
notice  in  his  paper.  See  how  fast  he  eats  it  !  Poor  man,  he  is  very  huno-ry. 
He  blows  his  hands  to  keep  them  warm,  for  presently  he  must  write  a  puff 
and  a  long  editorial.  Why  does  he  not  warm  them  at  the  fire  ?  He  has  no 
fire.  Speak  kindly  to  him  in  the  streets,  and  do  not  jeer  him.  None  of  us 
know  to  what  we  may  come  one  of  these  days. 

DiONYSIUS    TiCKLETOBY. 

A  COUNTRY  store-keeper,  a  very  Shylock  for  avarice,  sold  a  sack  of  flour, 
on  credit,  to  a  very  poor  country  doctor.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allowed,  he  demanded  payment.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  break  my  promise,"  said 
the  debtor;  "but  really  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  anything,  and  —  " 
"  Then  give  me  my  flour  back  !  "  "I  can  not  do  that ;  it  is  eaten."  "  Can't 
you  give  me  something  —  some  article  worth  the  money.?"  "I  have  no- 
thing that  you  could  possibly  sell."  "  Then — put  some  leeches  on  7ne.  I 
must  have  something: !  " 
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MARCH. 

The  cold  gray  sky  of  March  is  o"er  my  head, 

The  dull  and  leaden  sky ; 
The  sharp,  crisp  frost  is  heard  in  every  tread, 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  cry ; 
The  early  flower  is  blighted  now,  and  dead  ; 

The  shrill  wind  whistles  Ijy. 

I  thought  this  was  the  montji  of  gladsome  Spring, 

Dawn  of  a  brighter  time, 
That  flowers  their  fragrance  now  around  would  fling 

In  our  fair  Southern  clime, 
That  happy  birds  would  skip  about  and  sing 

In  harmony  sublime. 

So  I,  a  youth,  deemed  life  a  happy  dream, 

That  childish  griefs  were  o'er ; 
That  always  'twas  a  smoothly-gliding  stream. 

With  green,  enchanting  shore  ; 
That  glorious  beauties  in  its  waters  gleam, — 

'Twas  this,  and  nothing  more  ! 

I  step  on  manhood's  sacred  threshold  now  : 

Youth  has  forever  flown ; 
Wan  care  has  set  slight  impress  on  my  brow. 

Few  sorrows  have  I  known ; 
Henceforth  I  stand  and  steer  my  vessel's  prow 

Unguided  and  alone  ! 

My  soul  !   thou  thought'st  ]ife  like  the  pleasant  Spring, 

Bathed  in  sweet  sparkling  dew. 
The  air  all  balmy,  fields  all  blossoming 

With  rare  and  changeful  hue. 
Each  hour  passed  brightly  by  on  angel's  wing 

To  thine  enraptured  view  I 

Ah,  soul !   thy  life  is  like  this  month  of  Spring : 

Each  has  its  chilling  blast ; 
Those  radiant  buds,  like  youth's  bright  hopes  that  clinj 

To  life,  have  faded  fast ; 
While  cares  and  griefs,  like  clouds,  are  gathering ; 

Each  sky  is  overcast  ! 

Hush,  soul !   Thank  God  that,  now  and  then,  a  ray 

Beams  sweetly  down  on  thee ; 
That  sometimes,  now,  birds  sing  and  skip  and  play. 

And  flowers  bloom  on  the  lea ; 
That  e'en  in  March  comes  a  bright  sunny  day. 

To  teach  what  life  may  be  ! 


RoGKR  Grahame. 
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In  a  city  which  we  will  call  Lardopolis,  there  dwells  a  fashioner  of 
garments  by  the  name  of  Megargle,  who  once  did  a  memorable  deed  which 
we  think  deserves  to  be  chronicled. 

Mr.  Megargle  was  standing  one  day,  sleek  and  prosperous-looking,  at  his 
shop  door,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Gorkum  — 
seedy  and  evidently  sore  buffeted  by  adversity  —  who  asked  him  for  work. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  manage  it,  Peter,"  said  Mr.  Megargle.  '■  Business 
is  slack,  and  I  am  more  disposed  to  turn  off  hands  than  to  take  new  ones 
on.  However,  we  have  been  old  friends  since  we  were  boys,  and  we  started 
in  business  at  the  same  time,  and  —  well,  I'll  do  the  handsome  thing  by  you  : 
I'll  give  you  work  at  $12  a  week." 

It  was  this  or  starvation  to  pocfr  Gorkum,  so  he  took  the  place,  came  at  6 
in  the  morning  and  worked  till  9  or  10  at  night.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
he  went  out  for  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese.  No  sooner  had  he  gone 
out  of  the  door  than  Megargle  called  to  his  book-keeper,  "  Mr.  Balance, 
charge  a  half-hour  to  Mr.  Gorkum  !  "  At  intervals  during  the  day,  when  he 
laid  down  his  shears  and  stepped  to  the  door  to  straighten  his  spine  and 
sniff  a  little  fresh  air,  Mr.  Balance  would  be  told  to  charge  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  Mr.  Gorkum.  If  his  work  was  done  in  the  evening,  and  he  ventured 
to  leave  before  his  employer,  who  sat  until  late  at  night,  reading  the  paper 
or  writing  his  letters,  several  hours  were  charged  to  the  unconscious  Gorkum. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Gorkum  asked  for  a  settlement.  "■  Certainly. 
Mr.  Balance,  make  out  Mr.  Gorkum's  account."  It  was  made  and  brought. 
"  Hum,"  said  Mr.  Megargle.  "  On  this  account,  Mr.  Gorkum,  you  are 
credited  with  your  salary,  $12  a  week,  for  four  weeks,  $48.  And  on  the 
other  side  you  are  charged  with  various  absences  from  work,  amounting, 
at  our  regular  tariff  of  fines,  to  $51  ;  so  you  see  you  owe  me  three  dollars." 

"  But,  mercy  upon  me  !  "  cried  the  amazed  Gorkum,  "  Mr.  Megargle,  that 
can  not  be.  I  have  worked  for  you  for  a  month  ;  you  have  not  paid  me  a 
cent,  and  I  have  boarded  and  lodged  myself,  and  you  bring  me  in  your 
debtor  !  " 

"  Well,  well,  Peter,  we  have  been  old  friends  since  we  were  boys,  and  I 
am  not  the  man  to  be  hard  on  an  old  friend.  We'll  share  the  loss  bettveeti 
:(s,  and  that  will  be  a  dollar  and  a  half  a-piece  P'' 

EPITAPH   OF  THE   POET   ROBINET, 

"  Pause,  stranger,  pause,  and  drop  a  tear ; 
From  sympathy  a  tribute  due  : 
Learn,  it  is  I  lie  buried  here  — 

I'd  much  prefer  that  it  were  you  !  " 

A  GENTLEMAN  seeing  a  drunken  fellow  reeling  home,  knocking  against 
lamp-posts  and  tumbling  into  gutters,  remarked  mildly  to  him, — "  My  friend, 
don't  you  know  that  j'ou  do  very  wrong  to  drink  so  much  .? "  "  Wrong  to 
drink  ?     No,  no,  Sir — -my  mistake's  —  tryin'  to  walk  !  " 

The  American  Free  Trade  League  has  issued  a  cartoon,  showing  in  rough 
but  striking  figures  how  the  industry  of  the  country  is  drained  of  its  life  by 
the  leeches  of  monopoly  under  the  delusive  cry  of  "  Protection." 

The  legend  to  the  cartoon  is  to  the  effect  that,  "  The  farmer  rises  in  the 
morning,  puts  on  his  clothes  taxed  60  per  cent.,  eats  his  breakfast  seasoned 
with  pepper  taxed  120  per  cent,  and  salt  taxed  108  per  cent.,  cooked  on  a 
stove  taxed  55  per  cent,  by  coal  taxed  60  per  cent.  He  then  hitches  his 
horse  shod  with  nails  taxed  6^]  per  cent,  to  a  plough  taxed  45  per  cent.,  with 
chains  taxed  loo  per  cent,  and  harness  taxed  35  per  cent.,  and  gathers  up 
his  tools  taxed  from  33  to  150  per  cent. 
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"With  his  Httle  savings  he  goes  to  the  village  store,  ^vhere  he  has  to  pay 
from  25  to  200  per  cent,  for  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 

"When  exhausted  with  labor  and  taxation,  he  lies  down  to  die  on  his  bed 
made  of  wood  taxed  20  per  cent.,  he  draws  over  him  a  sheet  taxed  55  per 
cent,  and  a  blanket  taxed  240  per  cent.  His  quinine,  taxed  45  per  cent., 
being  of  no  avail,  his  fate  is  recorded  on  a  gravestone  taxed  70  per  cent., 
and  his  spirit  goes  where  there  are  no  tariffs. " 

There  are  various  other  telling  illustrations  on  the  sheet,  and  we  trust  it 
may  be  widely  circulated. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.  for  Sheffield,  in  a  recent  address  in  which  he  gave 
his  "  Impressions  of  America,"  assured  his  hearers  that  "  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  WHiittier,  Bryant,  and  Lowell,  were  poets  whom  no  other  country  in 
the  same  generation  could  surpass,  if  it  could  even  match,"  and  that  "  Long- 
fellow was  one  of  the  most  glorious  old  men  and  one  of  the  finest  types  of 
God's  creation." 

England  must  certainly  be  desperately  afraid  of  the  L'nited  States. 

All  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  following  stanza  from  Halleck's  poem 
on  Burns  : — 

"Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines  — 
Shrines  to  no  place  or  creed  confined  — 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind." 

In  one  of  Bulwer's  Essays  luritten  in  Youth,  entitled  "  Lake  Leman  and 
its  Associations,"  we  find  this  passage : — 

"  There  are  some  places  in  the  world  which  persons  of  lively  imagination  who 
contract  a  sympathy  with  genius  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  visit.  Not  to  perform  such 
pilgrimages  seems  a  neglect  of  one  of  the  objects  of  life.  The  world  has  many  a 
Mecca  and  many  a  Medina  for  those  who  find  a  prophet  in  genius  and  a  holiness  in 
its  sepulchre." 

A  BLIND  man  had  a  sum  of  five  hundred  crowns,  which  he  buried  in  a 
corner  of  his  garden.  A  thievish  neighbor,  who  had  seen  the  deposit,  went 
privately  to  the  place  and  carried  off"  the  money.  The  owner  going,  not 
long  after,  to  add  to  the  sum,  found  that  he  had  been  robbed,  and  imme- 
diately suspected  his  neighbor.  So  he  went  to  the  latter  and  said  to  him  :  — 
"  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  matter  ;  but  you  must  promise  me  to  keep 
perfect  silence." 

"  You  may  trust  me  :   I  will  not  say  a  word." 

"Well,  the  matter  is  this  :  I  have  a  thousand  crowns,  of  which  I  have  put 
one  half  in  a  safe  place.  Now  shall  I  put  the  rest  there  or  not  ?  It  seems 
like  putting  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,  don't  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  is  the  place  where  you  have  put  half,  as  you  say,  perfectly  safe  — 
as  safe  as  any  you  know  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  safe." 

"Then  I  don't  see  that  you  can  do  better  than  to  put  the  rest  there." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right ;  and  I  will  do  it  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  he  went  to  his  hiding-place,  where,  as  he  expected,  he 
found  his  five  hundred  crowns,  which  his  neighbor  had  taken  care  to  replace 
overnight. 
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ULRICH   VON   LICHTENSTEIN. 


WE  all  have  read  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes,  and  enjoyed 
its  exquisite  satire  on  the  knight-errant  spirit  which  even 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  become  wholly 
extinct  in  Spain  ;  and  yet  there  are  few  among  us  who  have  any 
notion  of  the  actual  state  of  society  in  the  real  knight-errant  period, 
or  can  believe  how  little  Cervantes  had  need  to  exaggerate.  That  wild 
mixture  of  common-sense  and  even  genius  in  dealing  with  all  matters 
not  referring  to  knight-errantry,  and  of  absolute  madness  in  everything 
touching  his  hobby,  was  not  so  much  an  invention  of  Cervantes'  as 
simply  the  normal  condition  of  all  true  knights,  minnesingers,  and 
troubadours  of  that  time.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  fragmentary 
notices  we  have  of  the  lives  of  many  of  those  knights  and  minne- 
singers, but  is  made  plain  to  us  in  minutest  detail  in  a  sort  of  poetical 
autobiography  which  the  craziest  perhaps  of  all  these  knights, 
Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  (one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  still  existing 
noble  house  of  Lichtenstein),  composed  in  his  later  years,  and  had 
committed  to  writing  by  his  secretary,  in  honor  of  woman,  as  he  says. 
In  these  unromantic  days  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  a  brief 
sketch  of  that  autobiography,  and  thus  enter  for  a  while  a  world  so 
different  from  our  own  as  to  seem  almost  a  world  of  fable. 

The    exact    year  of  Ulrich's   birth   is    not    known    to    us ;   it   was 

probably  between  1 200-1 205.     At  the  precocious  age  of  five  years, 

while    his   favorite    amusement   was    gallopping   his    hobby-horse    in 

.the  castle  courtyard,  Ulrich*  listened  eagerly  to  and  treasured  in  his 
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heart  the  sayings  of  his  fellow  wooden-horsemen,  perhaps  a  year  or 
two  older  than  himself,  to  the  effect  that  true  honor  and  happiness 
could  be  acquired  only  by  faithfully  serving  a  noble  and  lovely  woman, 
and  loving  her  as  one's  own  life.  As  the  same  sentiments  were 
repeated  to  him  from  all  sides,  by  old  and  young,  and  enounced  not 
only  in  prose  but  still  more  impressively  in  Minnelieder,  young  Ulrich, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  thought  it  high  time  to  take  the  first  step 
towards  the  realisation  of  this  bliss.  He  chose  for  his  lady-love  a 
Princess  of  Meran,  whose  page  he  became.  A  marvel  of  beauty  and 
virtue,  but  rather  too  high  of  rank  for  Ulrich's  aspirations,  this 
paragon  of  all  earthly  women  henceforth  exercised  a  wondrous 
influence  upon  his  life.  His  youthful  passion  exhausted  itself  in 
extravagant  efforts  to  act  and  feel  like  a  true  knightly  lover.  He 
tells  with  ecstasy  how  happy  he  was  when  he  saw  her  hand  touch  the 
flowers  he  had  gathered  for  her,  when  his  own  had  touched  them 
before,  or  when  he  could  carry  away  the  water  wherein  at  dinner- 
time she  had  dipped  her  fair  hands,  to  drink  it  with  passionate  enjoy- 
ment in  his  private  room.  For  full  five  years  he  thus  served  her  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  boyish  lover.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  placed 
with  the  Margrave  Henry  of  Austria,  to  learn  from  that  chivalrous 
gentleman  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  true  knight  —  fighting,  riding, 
composing  sweet  poems,  singing,  and  serving  the  ladies.  He  passed 
his  apprenticeship  and  was  admitted  into  knighthood  at  the  festival 
wherewith  Leopold  of  Austria  celebrated  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
Agnes  with  a  Duke  of  Saxony  in  1223.  At  this  occasion  were 
assembled  some  five  thousand  knights,  and  the  utmost  profusion  of 
enjoyable  things  attended  the  festivities.  Ulrich  here  saw  his  lady- 
love again,  but,  for  fear  of  observers,  spok;e  not  a  word  to  her. 
Secretly  he  vowed,  however,  that  henceforth  all  his  knighthood  should 
be  devoted  to  her ;  in  obedience  to  which  resolution  he  sallied  forth, 
after  the  festivals  were  ended,  to  roam  over  the  country  at  large,  and 
fought  victoriously  at  some  twelve  tourneys,  for  which  good  luck  he  of 
course  oftered  up  silent  thanks  to  the  lady  of  his  heart. 

During  the  winter,  however,  when  the  tourneys  had  stopped  and 
Ulrich  had  nothing  to  do  but  reflect,  he  thought  it  very  hard  that  he 
should  thus  passionately  worship  a  lady  and  she  remain  ignorant  of 
his  adoration.  In  visiting  a  neighboring  castle  he  found  in  a  niece  of 
his  a  proper  mediator  between  himself  and  his  lady-love,  the  noble 
Princess.  So  he  sang  a  song  in  the  lady's  honor,  which  the  niece 
undertook  to  communicate,  and  promised  at  the  same  time  to  sound 
the  lady's  heart  as  to  its  entertaining  any  passion  for  Ulrich.  In  the 
happiest  state  of  mind  Ulrich  left  his  niece,  and  went  in  quest  of 
adventures  and  other  ladies  for  five  weeks  ;  when  returning,  he  learned 
the  disagreeable  news  that  the  Princess  had  found  his  song  very  neatly 
composed  but  his  love  altogether  too  highflown  ;  and  had  suggested 
that  even  if  she  could  forget  her  rank,  the  ugliness  of  his  lips  must 
estrange  all  women  from  him.  It  seems  that  Ulrich  had  a  sort  of 
double  under-lip.  No  sooner  had  our  knight  heard  this  feature  of  his 
countenance  condemned  by  his  lady-love,  than,  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  his  niece  to  leave  his  mouth  as  God  had  made  it,  he  bestrode 
his  horse,  and  set  out  for  Graetz  to  a  sutgeon  whom  he  requested 
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to  cut  the  third  lip  off.  The  surgeon  advised  him  to  defer  the 
operation  till  next  spring.  Ulrich  therefore  passed  the  winter  again 
in  riding  around  visiting  the  ladies.  In  the  spring  he  met  a  servant  of 
his  lady-love,  whom  he  took  along  with  him  to  the  surgeon  that  he 
might  witness  the  operation  on  his  lip  performed.  Ulrich  submitted 
to  it  with  great  courage,  lay  on  a  sick-bed  for  some  six  weeks  before 
he  was  completely  cured  again,  and  sent  word  to  his  lady  that  he 
would  gladly  cut  off  his  hand  also  if  she  should  wish  it.  This  she 
did  not  see  fit  to  require  ;  and  the  account  she  had  heard  of  his  great 
courage  in  undergoing  the  painful  operation,  no  less  than  a  new  song 
he  had  composed  for  her  during  his  long  illness,  softened  her  heart 
so  far  that  she  consented  to  see  him,  the  pretext  being  that  she 
would  like  to  see  how  he  looked  now.  So  the  love-sick  knight,  to 
whom  all  the  troubles  of  life  appeared  as  naught  so  long  as  life  held 
out  the  hope  that  he  might  some  time  attain  the  possession  of  his 
loved  one,  hurried  to  the  meeting,  which  occurred  at  a  riding-party  of 
noble  knights  and  ladies.  Here  the  Princess  gave  Ulrich  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  her,  but  in  a  coquettish  sort  of  a  way,  which 
stopped  his  mouth,  so  that  however  much  his  heart  said,  "  Now  speak, 
now  speak,  now  speak  !  "  his  lips  remained  closed  ;  for  which  instance 
of  stupidity  in  not  understanding  feminine  ways  the  Princess  pulled 
out  a  lock  of  the  poor  knight's  hair  as  he  helped  her  to  descend  from 
the  saddle,  whispering  that  he  evidently  lacked  that  boldness  for  which 
he  had  been  unjustly  celebrated.  Ulrich  was  in  despair,  and  wanted 
to  die  ;  but  next  day  chancing  to  meet  his  fair  one  again,  summoned 
up  courage,  and  begged  her  to  receive  his  love  and  accept  him  as  her 
knight  until  death.  She  maintained  her  coquettish  way  of  keeping 
the  knight  fast  in  her  bonds,  so  as  to  have  all  the  glory  of  his  service 
and  yet  never  allowing  him  any  favor ;  and  he  was  quite  content  to 
wait  so  long  as  he  could  sing  songs  to  her  and  overthrow  other  knights 
in  her  cause.  Hence  he  roamed  all  over  the  country,  breaking  lances 
with  everybody,  and  composing  wonderful  songs  and  lays  to  his 
mistress.  To  one  of  these  songs  he  received  a  reply  in  a  fev;  lines, 
which,  as  he  could  not  read  and  his  secretary  was  not  with  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  unread  for  ten  days  till  the  arrival  of  that  impor- 
tant functionary,  who  read  him  eight  lines  of  rhymes  wherein  the 
Princess  simply  remarked  that  "  it  is  foolish  to  wish  for  what  you 
must  not  have,"  and  that  "  many  a  one  speaks  what  his  heart  has  no 
knowledge  of"     This  was  but  cold  comfort  to  Ulrich. 

At  the  great  festival  which  Leopold  of  Austria  gave  in  1225  to 
celebrate  the  reconciliation  between  two  of  his  princes,  our  knight 
surpassed  himself,  and  sent  a  messenger  with  a  new  song  to  his  lady 
to  tell  of  his  mighty  deeds.  She  had  heard  already  of  his  achievements 
and  admired  the  song,  but  suggested  that  his  glory  had  been  altogether 
overrated.  Poor  Ulrich  became  terribly  downcast,  sang  a  song  of 
dreary  winter,  and  when  the  next  summer  came  went  again  in  quest 
of  tourneys,  breaking  innumerable  lances  in  honor  of  his  lady-love  ; 
on  one  of  which  occasions  one  of  his  fingers  was  nearly  cut  off.  His 
messenger  having  been  sent  to  the  Princess  with  a  new  song,  brought 
back  as  her  first  expression  of  sympathy  her  regret  that  he  had 
suffered  a  wound  in  her  service,  and  at  the  same  time  a  song  written 
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in  a  metre  then  unknown  in  Germany  (an  Italian  song)  which  the 
Princess  requested  Ulrich  to  translate  into  German.  This  he  did  at 
once  and  despatched  his  production  back,  receiving  by  the  returning 
messenger  a  little  dog  as  a  token  of  her  appreciation  —  such  a  dog  as 
Tristan  received  from  Isolde.  Ulrich  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a 
dog.  With  his  wounded  finger  he  returned  to  his  mistress's  country, 
and  finding  a  faithful  servant  on  the  way,  despatched  him  with  a  new 
song  to  the  Princess,  and  instructed  him  to  intercede  with  her  that 
she  might  grant  him  the  meed  of  love  after  so  many  years  of  faithful 
service.  The  lady  listened  approvingly  to  the  song,  but  as  for  love 
would  not  hear  of  it.     Even  a  king  might  not  aspire  to  her  favor. 

Then  Ulrich  resolved  to  meet  her  resistance  by  incessant  endeavor. 
He  went  to  Rome,  stayed  there  two  months,  and  then  returning,  sent 
his  mistress  two  new  songs,  at  the  receipt  of  which  she  upbraided  the 
messenger  for  his  boldness  in  pestering  her  still  with  his  master's  love 
when  she  wanted  none  of  it,  particularly  as  she  had  recently  heard 
that  Ulrich  had  by  no  means  lost  a  finger  in  her  service,  as  the 
messenger  had  reported  to  her.  The  messenger  explained  that  the 
finger  had  been  healed,  though  so  as  to  be  almost  useless  now.  "  I 
don't  grudge  him  his  finger,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  won't  believe  his 
messenger  any  more  since  he  has  told  me  a  lie."  When  Ulrich  heard 
this  reproof  he  at  once  resolved  to  remove  the  bone,  or  rather  the 
finger  of  contention ;  and  one  of  his  friends,  by  his  orders,  struck  it 
off  at  a  blow  with  a  sharp  knife.  He  then  composed  a  most  artistic 
poem,  and  had  a  green-velvet  case  made  with  two  golden  covers,  and 
clasps  in  the  shape  of  two  small  hands,  and  in  it  he  deposited  the 
poem  and  the  finger.  Ulrich  felt  as  glad  as  a  schoolboy  who  has 
succeeded  in  some  ingenious  trick  that  he  had  by  this  stratagem 
forced  his  lady  to  think  of  him  again  ;  and  sure  enough  she  received 
the  poem  and  finger  with  expressions  of  sympathy  mingled  with 
feminine  joy  at  such  devotion,  concluding  her  remarks  with  the  sage 
observation  that  she  had  never  believed  a  sensible  man  would  do  such 
a  thing.  She  intended,  she  sent  him  word,  to  keep  the  finger  and 
look  at  it  every  day.  This,  however,  she  added,  would  not  help  the 
cause  of  his  love. 

Ulrich  was  so  delighted  with  this  message  —  which,  like  all  messages 
from  his  lady-love,  he  received  kneeling  —  that  he  resolved  to  under- 
take, in  the  service  of  his  mistress,  one  of  the  maddest  adventures 
ever  conceived.  He  asked  her  permission,  which  was  granted,  and 
then  at  once  made  his  preparations.  Giving  out  that  he  was  going  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  arrayed  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  left 
his  castle  Lichtenstein,  and  wandered  on  foot  out  of  the  country.. 
When  he  came  to  Venice  he  stopped  at  a  small  tavern,  and  ordered 
to  be  secretly  prepared  for  him  twelve  white  ladies'  dresses,  thirty 
fine  chemise-sleeves,  three  white  velvet  cloaks,  and  two  ladies'  head- 
dresses adorned  with  pearls.  He  then  engaged  twelve  foreign 
servants  who  did  not  know  his  name,  dressed  them  all  in  white 
clothes,  bought  white  helms,  shields,  and  a  hundred  white  spears  for 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  white  saddles,  bridles,  and  dressings 
for  his  horses  ;  and  thus  prepared,  sent  thirty  days  before  his  own 
departure   a  messenger  with   an   open    letter  to   all    the   knights   of 
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Lombardy,  Austria,  Bohemia,  etc.,  telling  them  that  on  the  24th  of 
April  the  Goddess  of  Love,  Venus,  would  arise  from  the  Venetian  sea 
and  travel  northward  to  Bohemia  ;  that  every  knight  who  met  her  and 
broke  a  lance  with  her  should  receive  from  her  a  golden  ring  having 
the  power  to  beautify  his  lady-love  and  keep  her  true  to  him  ;  that 
every  knight  who  might  be  dismounted  by  the  lance  of  Venus  must 
engage  himself  to  bow  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in  honor 
of  a  lady,  but  that  the  knight  who  succeeded  in  dismounting  her 
should  receive  all  her  horses.  Furthermore,  he  said  that  her  face 
and  her  hands  would  be  covered  on  the  way,  and  that  she  would 
speak  with  no  one ;  that  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  end  of  her 
travels  she  would  open  a  tournament  at  Neuburg ;  and  that  each 
knight  who  heard  of  this  expedition  of  Venus  and  did  not  meet  her, 
should  be  solemnly  put  under  the  ban  of  all  true  ladies. 

On  the  appointed  day,  April  24th,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  started  on 
this  Quixotic  expedition.  He  rode  on  horseback,  dressed  in  his  gor- 
geous female  attire  of  velvet  and  satin  ;  white  silk  gloves  covered  his 
hands,  white  sleeves  his  arms,  and  a  thick  white  veil  his  face,  while  a 
magnificent  coiffure  towered  on  his  head,  from  which  two  long  pearl- 
embroidered  braids  hung  down  to  his  waist :  surely  the  strangest 
impersonation  of  Venus  ever  conceived  by  the  most  chivalric  brain 
of  those  chivalric  times.  He  was  preceded  by  his  twelve  squires, 
all  dressed  in  white  and  carrying  a  white  banner ;  two  white-dressed 
maids,  and  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  fiddlers,  trumpeters,  and  iiute-players. 
An  immense  multitude  assembled  to  witness  his  departure,  and  crowds 
greeted  him  at  every  station  where  he  stopped.  At  one  station  two 
hundred  women  gathered  to  accompany  him  to  mass,  shouting  loud  : 
"  Long  live  Queen  Venus  !  "  In  this  way  he  got  many  kisses  ;  for  his 
sex,  though  well  known,  was  disregarded  by  the  ladies,  who  chose  to 
treat  the  close-veiled  knight  in  his  woman's  dress  as  one  of  their  own. 
Passing  thus  from  place  to  place,  he  fought  an  untold  number  o 
knights.  In  Vienna,  where  his  journey  ceased  and  where  he  resumed 
his  knightly  clothes,  it  was  calculated  that  he  had  broken  307  lances, 
distributed  271  rings,  and  dismounted  four  knights.  In  no  encounter 
had  he  himself  ever  been  shaken  in  his  saddle.  Knights  and  princes 
proclaimed  this  achievement  as  one  without  a  peer,  the  fame  of  which 
would  last  throughout  all  ages. 

Soon  after  his  return  Ulrich  met  his  faithful  messenger,  who  brought 
him  the  woeful  news  that  his  mistress,  the  Princess,  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  having  heard  that  he  now  served  another 
lady.  This. message  threw  Ulrich  into  a  dreadful  plight.  He  wept 
and  moaned,  wrung  his  hands,  and  raved  like  a  madman.  His  friends 
tried  to  console  him,  but  without  avail.  The  blood  burst  out  of  his 
mouth  and  nose  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  his  agony,  and  it  was  not 
till  his  messenger  promised  to  try  his  luck  with  the  cold-blooded 
Princess  once  more  that  Ulrich  at  all  recovered  his  usual  temper. 
During  the  absence  of  that  faithful  squire,  Ulrich  went  home  to  his 
"  dearest  spouse,  who  could  not  be  dearer  to  me  than  she  is,  although 
I  have  chosen  another  woman  for  my  lady."  For  this  erotic  knight 
had  a  wife  ;  a  wife,  moreover,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  estimable 
woman,  and  had  borne  him  several  children  ;  nay,  his  "  lady,"  the 
Princess,  was  also  a  married  woman. 
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This  time  the  messenger  had  better  luck.  The  lady  received  him 
graciously,  listened  attentively  to  the  song  sent  by  Ulrich,  and  seemed 
altogether  on  the  yielding  point.  She  had  heard  of  Ulrich's  behavior 
in  Vienna,  his  weeping,  mourning,  and  haemorrhage  ;  which  latter 
circumstance  seemed  above  all  to  have  melted  her  womanly  heart. 
So  she  appointed  an  interview,  but  stated  expressly  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  grant  him  any  favor,  and  moreover  stipulated  that  he  should 
come  dressed  as  a  leper,  and  in  company  with  the  other  lepers  to 
whom  on  Sunday  mornings  she  used  to  distribute  alms.  This  was 
certainly  not  only  a  cruel  but  also  on  the  part  of  a  lady  a  rather 
unbecoming  stipulation.  Ulrich,  however,  was  but  too  glad  to  receive 
such  a  gracious  communication,  and  rode  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  twenty  hours,  killing  two  horses,  to  keep  the  appointment  at 
the  proper  hour.  He  put  on  leper's  clothes,  and  joining  the  disgusting 
crowd,  approached  the  lady's  castle.  One  of  the  Princess's  maids 
served  them  with  food,  and  whispered  to  Ulrich  that  her  lady  could 
not  see  him  that  day,  and,  indeed,  not  before  next  evening.  Ulrich, 
rather  than  stay  with  the  lepers  over  night,  went  into  a  cornfield, 
where  he  passed  a  wretched  night  amidst  rain,  storm,  and  cold. 
When  the  morn  came  he  warmed  himself  by  running,  but  was  still 
all  wet  when  he  appeared  at  the  castle  gates.  The  maid  sympa- 
thised with  his  great  troubles,  but  told  him  to  defer  his  hopes  till 
the  night.  Never  in  his  life  did  he  pass  so  long  a  day  j  and  when 
night  came  he  hid  himself  in  a  ditch  until  a  light  appeared  at  his 
lady's  window.  Then  he  crept  stealthily  to  the  spot,  where  a  rope  was 
thrown  down  to  draw  him  up.  But  mark  the  Quixotic  sequel.  So 
long  as  his  squire  could  push  Ulrich,  who  was  clinging  to  the  rope, 
all  went  well ;  but  scarcely  had  Ulrich  got  beyond  his  squire's  utmost 
reach  when  the  fair  hands  who  drew  the  rope  in  the  lady's  chamber 
gave  way,  and  down  he  dropped  —  he  with  most  rueful  countenance. 
Three  times  did  the  experiment  terminate  thus  unsuccessfully.  Then 
Ulrich  bethought  him  that  his  squire  was  not  of  so  heavy  a  frame  as 
himself,  and  by  great  effort  the  squire  was  successfully  raised  to  the 
lady's  room  ;  where,  being  mistaken  by  the  lady  for  Ulrich  himself, 
he  was  received  with  a  loving  kiss,  "  whereat  she  often  afterwards  felt 
ashamed."  With  the  squire's  assistance  Ulrich  was  finally  pulled  up, 
and  entered  the  sanctuary  of  his  many  years'  hopes. 

The  lady  lay  abed,  finely  dressed,  and  surrounded  by  eight  waiting- 
maids —  very  lovely  but  very  superfluous,  our  noble  knight  thought. 
Nor  could  the  hundred  lamps  that  shone  from  the  walls,  the  two  great 
chandeliers  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  the  beautiful  canopy  of  the 
bedstead,  and  the  exquisite  velvet  mattress  covered  by  two  silk  coverlets, 
which  formed  the  other  chief  ornaments  of  the  room,  atone  for  the 
presence  of  these  lovely  attendants.  But  Ulrich's  fervent  prayers  to 
have  them  dismissed  were  of  no  avail.  The  lady  counselled  the 
Knight  of  Lichtenstein  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  love, 
and  stated  that  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  recent  extraordinary 
expedition  in  her  honor  that  she  had  admitted  him  to  her  chamber, 
an  honor  never  before  granted  to  another  man  than  her  husband. 
As  Ulrich  declared  that  happen  what  might  he  would  not  leave  his 
lady's  presence  until  the  morning,  she  finally  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
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She  asked  him  to  go  down  the  rope  again,  keeping  hold. of  her  hand 
for  surety,  and  let  her  pull  him  up  once  more.  This  he  did ;  and 
when  he  was  lowered  a  little  way,  she  asked  him  to  lift  up  his  head  to 
kiss  her,  swearing  she  had  never  loved  man  like  him.  Poor  Ulrich 
let  go  her  hand  to  kiss  her  lips,  and  —  down  he  tumbled  in  such  a 
terrific  manner  that  it  was  a  miracle  he  did  not  die.  Maddened  with 
pain  and  anger  he  hurried  off  to  a  river  close  b}^,  resolved  to  drown 
himself  But  his  squire  caught  him  in  time  and  implored  him  to 
desist  from  so  mad  an  act.  Finally,  by  dint  of  repeating  new  promises, 
which  the  squire  represented  as  coming  from  the  cruel  Princess,  this 
faithful  servant  got  Ulrich  to  take  courage  again.  The  lady,  as  the 
squire  alleged,  had  excused  herself  by  saying  that  the  sudden  entrance 
of  an  unfaithful  maid  had  compelled  her  to  so  cruel  a  proceeding, 
and  that  she  had  pledged  herself  soon  to  admit  him  to  her  favor. 
Meanwhile,  Ulrich  was  to  return  to  his  castle  and  wife  ;  which  the 
rueful  knight  did. 

Having  thus  quieted  his  master,  the  messenger  reported  all  the 
circumstances  to  the  Princess,  who  seemed  pleased  enough  with  the 
knight's  devotion,  but  in  another  freak  of  coquetry  sent  him  v/ord  that 
he  must  join  the  next  crusade  in  her  service,  tjlrich  was  of  course 
delighted  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  his  mistress's  glory,  and  sent 
her  a  glowing  poem  descriptive  of  her  unparalleled  kindness  and  his 
unparalleled  bliss  and  glory  in  that  his  noble  lady  had  permitted 
him  to  go  and  fight  for  God  and  the  cross  in  her  service.  For  this 
poem  and  a  new  song  she  returned  him  her  kindest  thanks,  and  bid 
him  prepare  himself  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  not  to  leave  till  he  had 
been  called  by  her  to  another  meeting.  Ulrich,  who  was  enjoying 
himself  in  Vienna  with  other  ladies,  fighting  and  singing  for  them  in 
true  knightly  fashion,  when  he  received  this  message,  fell  into  an 
ecstasy  of  joy,  and  sang  some  more  songs  in  honor  of  the  Princess  ; 
the  great  beauty  of  which  songs  so  melted  the  heart  of  the  w^oman 
that  she  relieved  him  from  the  crusade,  and  bade  him  stay  with  her. 
In  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  love  Ulrich  passed  two  years  of  roaming, 
singing,  and  tourneying  —  two  very  happy  years,  as  he  says,  during 
which  his  songs  were  being  made  known  all  over  the  country,  both 
knights  and  ladies  admiring  their  charming  melodies  and  elegant 
composition.  About  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  his  lady,  the 
Princess,  played  him  a  trick  of  so  outrageous  a  nature  that  Ulrich 
dares  not  tell  what  it  was.  Probably  she  took  some  other  lover.  So, 
in  the  way  of  all  offended  lovers  down  to  this  day,  Ulrich  took  to 
abusing  the  whole  sex,  and  wrote  some  very  bitter  songs  which  were 
greatly  admired,  not  only  by  the  men  but  also  and  perhaps  more  by 
the  ladies,  who  of  course  knew  what  was  the  occasion  of  those  songs, 
Ulrich's  love  of  the  Princess  having  become  a  matter  of  common 
talk — and  who  liked  nothing  so  well  than  to  have  one  of  their  own 
sex  abused.  Ulrich's  Princess,  however,  from  whom  he  had  formally 
separated,  quitting  her  service,  was  enraged  at  these  terrific  sarcasms, 
and  through  some  female  friend  Ulrich  was  finally  persuaded  to  leave 
off  singing  satirical  songs. 

Now  a  lover  who  has  been  discarded,  after  he  has  exhausted  his 
vituperation  of  the  sex  in  general,  usually  endeavors  to  fall  in  love 
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with  some  other  one  of  the  sex  in  particular ;  and  Ulrich,  though  a 
married  man  and  of  respectable  years,  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
himself  to  act  as  a  true  knight  of  the  period.  He  reflected,  namely, 
that  no  true  knight  should  be  without  a  lady-love  in  v/hose  service  he 
might  perform  his  wonderful  deeds  ;  and  having  made  this  reflection, 
he  chose  from  the  ladies  of  Germany  the  one  above  all  most  womanly, 
beautiful,  good,  chaste,  gentle,  and  lovely.  Having  chosen,  Ulrich 
was  naturally  in  great  hurry  to  tell  the  chaste  one  of  his  selection  and 
adoration,  which  she  accepted  v/ithout  much  resistance,  and  thereby 
made  Ulrich  the  happiest  of  men.  Ulrich  sang  for  her  the  most 
passionate  songs  his  genius  could  contrive.  But  neither  songs  nor 
tourneys  were  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  love  of  this  paragon  of  all 
women  :  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  Ulrich  thought,  that  he  should 
undertake  an  enterprise  for  his  new  love  as  glorious  at  least  as  the 
one  he  had  undertaken  for  the  Princess.  Accordingly  our  noble 
knight,  now  some  thirty-six  years  of  age,  dressed  himself  up  in 
gorgeous  style  as  King  Arthur.  He  issued  a  proclamation  that  he 
had  come  from  his  fabled  resting-place  near  the  St.  Graal  to  restore 
the  order  of  the  Round  Table.  The  line  of  his  travels  was  laid 
down  and  all  knights  challenged  to  meet  him.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  three  lances  with  the  King  were  to  be  rewarded 
by  receiving  the  honor  of  wearing  one  of  the  names  of  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table.     A  grand  tourney  was  to  end  the  expedition. 

The  excitement  this  proclamation  produced  was  tremendous. 
People  gathered  from  all  quarters  to  witness  the  passing  of  King 
Arthur,  who  for  some  time  encountered  no  knight  strong  enough  to 
break  three  lances  with  him,  but  finally  succeeded  in  surrounding 
himself  with  a  Gawain,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  Parcival,  etc.  These  now 
followed  all  his  movements,  and  considered  this  achievement  the  most 
glorious  of  all  deeds  they  had  ever  done.  Even  Prince  Frederick  of 
Austria  congratulated  Ulrich  upon  the  glory  and  success  of  his  adven- 
ture, and  it  was  only  on  account  of  political  disturbances  that  the 
final  tourney  had  to  be  postponed.  The  lady  was,  of  course,  vastly 
delighted  with  the  glory  Ulrich's  adventure  cast  upon  her,  and  with 
the  beautiful  songs  he  despatched  to  her  during  his  journey. 

Some  time  after  this  achievement  a  sore  calamity  befel  the  knight ; 
an  event  characteristic  enough  of  the  degeneracy  which  was  then 
already  beginning  to  set  upon  an  era  of  high  grandeur  and  brilliancy. 
Two  knights,  followers  and  friends  of  Ulrich,  turned  traitors  and  took 
him  prisoner.  Having  first  enticed  all  his  servants  and  men  from  the 
castle,  they  surprised  him  with  some  of  their  own  fellows,  captured 
him  and  kept  him  in  confinement.  His  wife  they  drove  away  from 
the  castle,  telling  her  that  her  husband  would  not  be  set  free  until  he 
had  given  up  to  them  all  his  possessions.  His  sons  they  kept  in  the 
castle  as  additional  hostages.  Ulrich's  wife  spread  the  news  of  the 
disaster  over  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  got  together  some  three 
hundred  of  Ulrich's  friends  to  rescue  him.  But  Ulrich's  jailors  took 
their  prisoner  to  a  window  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  told  the 
outside  multitude  that  on  the  first  sign  of  an  attack  upon  the  castle 
Ulrich  should  be  hung.  Ulrich  himself  advised  his  friends  to  depart. 
He  was  thus  held  a  captive  for  a  whole  year,  and  cruelly  treated  all 
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the  time,  being  often  threatened  with  death  by  his  tormentors,  who 
tried  to  make  him  assign  to  them  all  his  possessions.  Yet  his  spirit 
remained  undaunted,  so  that  even  during  his  captivity  he  was  able  to 
compose  a  new  song  for  his  lady-love.  His  liberation  finally  took 
place  through  the  Duke  of  Goerz  coming  to  his  assistance  with  some 
of  his  soldiers.  Yet  Goerz  was  also  forced  to  conclude  a  compromise 
with  the  two  traitor  knights  ;  and  although  we  do  not  know  what  sum 
Ulrich  had  to  pay  for  his  ransom,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  heavy 
one. 

But  once  more  free,  Ulrich  soon  forgot  all  the  discomforts  and  costs 
of  his  confinement,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  lady's  love,  which  filled 
his  heart  with  gladness.  He  kept  up  this  sort  of  life  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1274-12 77  ;  so  that  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  We  know  of  his  later  life  little  beyond  that  in 
1268  he  was  arrested  —  conveniently  it  seems,  and  for  purposes  of 
extortion  —  on  a  charge  of  rebellion  against  King  Ottokar,  and  kept 
imprisoned  for  about  half  a  year,  when  he  purchased  his  ransom  with 
his  two  castles  Lichtenstein  and  Muvan.  He  retained  the  castle 
Trauenburg,  where  he  probably  died.  He  has  left,  besides  other 
songs,  two  large  poems,  the  first  one  Fraucndicnst  (Woman's  Service), 
composed  by  him  in  1256,  and  the  other  one  Frauenbiich  (Woman's 
Book),  composed  in  1259,  when  he  had  been  a  knight  in  woman's 
service  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  about  fifty-nine  years  old.  The 
first  poem  is  the  one  from  which  this  sketch  of  his  life  is  taken.  It 
is  a  narrative  poem  of  some  15,000  couplets,  interpersed  with  the 
songs  he  sang  to  his  ladies  ;  the  Frauenbiich  is  a  smaller  narrative 
poem.  It  was  absolutely  fit  that  this  Quixotic  knight  —  of  noble 
descent,  possessed  of  vast  estates  and  wealth,  the  father  of  a  family, 
and  husband  of  an  estimable  lady,  whom  he  also  loved,  and  who  yet 
passed  his  life  chiefly  in  roaming  over  the  country  in  the  service  of 
other  ladies,  fighting  and  singing  for  them  —  should  before  the  close 
of  his  career  sit  down  to  tell  in  minute  detail  all  these  follies  of  his 
life  with  a  self-complacency  and  serious  admiration  of  his  great 
achievements  that  are  really  delightful.  He  has  no  more  notion  of 
having  been  a  fool  than  of  having  been  a  faithless  husband  ;  he  con- 
siders himself  a  model  knight,  who  has  duly  spent  his  life  and  strength 
in  the  service  of  the  ladies.  The  sober  way  in  which  he  tells  his 
Princess  that  in  enjoying  her  love  he  will  be  drawn  all  the  nearer  to 
heaven  and  finish  the  accomplishments  of  a  true  Christian  knight,  is 
often  astounding.  This  simplicity,  which  characterises  the  whole 
large  poem  of  his  autobiography,  does  much  to  reconcile  one  with 
Ulrich.  Besides,  he  is  a  genuine  poet  and  artist.  Though  loving 
fighting  above  all  things,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  even 
find  time  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  he  had  studied  the  art  of 
minstrelsy  thoroughly.  For  poetical  composition  was  at  that  time 
held  as  a  true  art,  requiring  hard  study  and  great  experience  ;  such  a 
study  of  rhythm,  language,  and  music  as  even  the  most  thorough 
poets  of  modern  times  do  not  undertake.  And  Ulrich's  songs  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  almost  perfect  purity  of  rhyme  and  great 
elegance  of  rhythmical  construction.  Indeed  they  seem  to  have 
become  very  popular  already  in  Ulrich's  time,  and  were  sung  ali|over 
the  country.     One  of  his  most  admired  songs  is  the  following : 
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LOVE. 

Lovely  woman,  sainted  woman, 

Woman  thou  most  blest  and  good, 
Ah,  I  fear  thou'st  felt  for  no  man 

Sweet  love's  passion  in  th)'  blood. 
For  if  love  to  thee  were  known, 
Thy  small  red  mouth  would  have  shown 
Signs  of  sighs,  thou  blessed  one ! 

'Ah,  but  tell  me,  Sir,  what  is  love? 

Is  it  a  woman  or  a  man  ? 
I  have  ne'er  yet  learned  of  this  love, 

How  it  comes  and  goes  again. 
This,  Sir,  you  must  let  me  know : 
How  it  is,  was,  and  doth  grow  ; 
I  may  then  guard  'gainst  its  woe." 

Lady,  love's  power  has  deep  sources  ; 

Every  land  doth  it  obey  ; 
And  so  manifold  its  forces  — 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  may. 
Love  is  evil,  love  is  good. 
Weal  and  woe  flow  in  its  flood  : 
Lo  !   thus  stands  it  with  love's  mood. 

'  Tell  me.  Sir,  can  love  make  dwindle 
Sorrow  and  this  life's  distress  ? 

High  resolves  in  us  enkindle. 

Cherish  good  and  worthiness  ? 

Surely,  if  love  has  that  hold 

On  our  lives  as  you  have  told. 

Must  its  bliss  be  manifold." 

Lady,  I  will  say  moreover,  , 

Love's  reward  brings  wondrous  bliss 

It  to  rapture  leads  the  lover. 
Leads  him  to  all  worthiness. 

Eyes'  enjoyment,  heart's  sweet  play, 

Giveth  love  to  all  who  may 

With  its  blessings  favored  stay. 

"Tell  me,  Sir,  what  gains  a  maiden 

Who  love's  guerdon  haps  to  win  : 

Is  that  heart  with  sorrow  laden 
Wheresoe'er  he  enters  in  ? 

I'm  too  weak  much  grief  to  bear  : 

Shall  I  gain  but  grame  and  fear  .'' 

This  is  what  I  long  to  hear." 

Lady,  grant  my  suit  now  slighted, 
And  the  mystery  will  be  known  ; 

Let  our  beings  be  united 

Till  we  both  are  only  one. 

As  thou  mine  so  I  am  thine. — 
"  Sir,  this  offer  I  decline. 

Be  you  yours  and  I  stay  mine  ! " 


More  in  Ulrich's  usual  style  are  the  following  two  songs,  with  which 
we   close  this  article.     It  is   impossible  to  give  in  a  translation  the 
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wonderful  music  of  the  words  and  flow  of  rhythm  that  the  second  of 
these  two  poems  has  in  the  original. 

LOVE  SONG. 

Ah,  why  care  we  for  the  morrow.' 

Joy  is  good. 
From  the  women  we  must  borrow 

Lightsome  mood. 
Happy  who  can  win  its  blessing, 

Faith,  he  is  a  happy  man  : 
Joy  we  gain  from  love's  caressing, 

Honor  follows  e'er  its  van. 

We  must,  dancing,  laughing,  singing, 

Ever  learn 
From  fair  women ;   to  them  clinging 

Man  can  earn 
Worthily  their  love  and  favor. 

If  he  serves  them  faithfully. 
Who  repents  their  service  ever 

With  great  grief  will  covered  be. 

Fire  by  water  is  extinguished 

With  much  ease  : 
Sunshine  by  the  dark  is  vanquished ; 

True  are  these 
Stories  both;   but  hearken  to  one 

Who  has  felt  it  in  his  heart : 
From  heart's  grief  a  true  man  no  one 

But  a  woman  e'er  can  part. 

Alas  me.  Love  !   I  am  flowing 

O'er  with  woe  : 
Touch  me,  feel  my  pulses  glowing  ! 

Coldest  snow 
Would  be  quickly  set  a-burning 

By  my  heart's  consuming  heat. 
Love,  if  thou  canst  help  my  yearning. 

Turn  to  me  with  pity  sweet ! 

TO   THE   BELOVED. 

Ah,  blessed  the  feeling 
That  taught  me  the  lesson  thou  hearest 

Now  gently  appealing  : 
To  love  thee  the  longer  the  dearest. 

And  hold  thee  my  nearest; 

Yea,  e'en  as  a  wonder 

From  yonder,  that  bearest 

Me  rapture  the  wildest, 
Thou  mildest,  thou  purest,  thou  clearest. 

I  faint,  love,  I  die,  love, 
With  ecstasy  sweetest  and  rarest. 

When  thou  drawest  nigh,  love, 
And  me  thy  sweet  pity  declarest. 

Then,  as  thou  sharest 

My  being,  I'll  sing  thee 

And  bring  debonnairest 

Redress,  love,  and  over 
Thee  hover,  thou  sweetest,  thou  fairest. 
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My  hands  I  shall  fold,  love, 
And  stay  at  thy  feet,  humbly  kneeling. 

Till  thou,  like  Isold,  love, 
Shalt  yield  to  the  passionate  feeling 

Into  thy  heart  stealing  ; 

Until  thy  behavior's 

Sweet  favors  reach  healing 

My  heart,  and  its  tender 
Love's  splendor  to  thee  be  revealing. 

I  pray  but  to  send  me 
A  hope,  ere  my  locks  shall  turn  gray,  love, 

Success  may  attend  me, 
And  I  of  thy  grace  catch  a  ray,  love. 

To  shine  on  my  way,  love 

Thine  eyes  were  created 

And  mated  :    their  sway,  love, 

My  whole  soul  beguiling 
Shall  smiling  revive  me  for  aye,  love. 


A.  E.  Kroeger. 


A   LOST  LOVE: 


THE  night  comes  slowly  down,  and  the  far-off  ocean-surges 
Take  on  a  purer  white  as  the  shadows  glide  and  gleam  ; 
The  ripples  on  the  beach  seem  to  murmur  hollow  dirges, 

And  Nature's  eyes  are  closing  in  a  deep  Lethean  dream. 


He  stood  beneath  the  starlight,  and  hope  was  on  his  forehead, 
And  all  his  life  was  breathed  upon  with  passionate  delight ; 

And  all  things  to  his  vision  had  a  golden  glory  borrowed, 

And  angel-whispers  floated  through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

He  said :    '•  I  love  her  truly,  with  a  love  supreme,  eternal. 

And  her  heart  is  mine  forever  by  the  right-divine  of  love  ; 

Her  beauty  draws  me  upward  through  the  crush  of  things  diurnal, 
And  all  my  spirit's  passion  goes  thrilling  up  above." 

Far  down  the  hoary  east  the  phantom  star-beams  glimmered, 
And  lit  the  pale  horizon   beneath  the  solemn  moon  ; 

The  white  crests  of  the  billows  in  the  distance  leapt  and  shimmered, 
And  nearer,  ever  nearer,  crept  the  wanton  breath  of  June. 


t 
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There  came  no  sound  of  horror  through  all  that  summer-gloaming  ; 

No  look  of  anxious  pity  dimmed  the  pure  eyes  of  the  stars  ; 
But  the  wine-cup  of  desire  with  the  must  of  hope  was  foaming, 

And  his  spirit  glowed  and  quickened  with  the  love  that  makes  or  mars. 

Above  him  drooped  and  quivered  the  tender  jasmine  flowers, 

And  a  robin  in  the  myrtle-hedge  was  dreaming  of  the  Spring ; 

A  deathly  fragrance  floated  from  the  clustered  orange-bowers, 
And  Venus  in  the  cloudless  sky  was  slowly  westering. 

He  passed  into  the  shadow  with  a  step  of  proud  desire  ; 

He  bowed  his  head  before  her  and  he  told  her  of  his  love : 
And  up  the  solemn  heaven  the  slow  moon  mounted  higher. 

And  climbed  her  starry  pathway  to  the  golden  courts  above. 


She  sat  beside  the  window  and  the  moonlight  filled  the  chamber, 
And  flecked  with  pallid  splendor  the  glory  of  her  hair  ; 

The  waves  of  light  flowed  o'er  her  with  their  billowed   gold   and  amber, 
And  she  seemed  too  pure  for  earth  as  she  sat  transfigured  there. 

She  dreamed  I    know  not  what  as  she  watched    the  moonbeams  weaving- 
A  web  of  gloom  and  glory  in  the  vine-leaves  close  below. 

Did  she  walk  her  life-path  over  ?      Did  she  tread  in  dim  believing 
The  ways  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  meadows  and  the  snow  ? 

She  looked  out  to  the  westward,  and  the  star  of  love  hung  pallid, 
And  trembled  for  an  instant  above  the  purple  verge, 

And  wavered,  sank  and  perished  ;    and  still  the  moonbeams  dallied, 
And  far  off  on  the  south-wind   came  the  booming  of  the  suro-e. 

She  thought  a  whisper  floated  from  that  grave  of  love  forsaken, 
A  whisper  breathed  unto  her  from  a  Love  that  never  dies  : 

"Be  true  unto  thyself!     As  thou  hast  loved,  love!     Awaken! 
There  lives  no  purer  duty  beneath  God's   loving  skies." 

But  she  said:    "I  love  him  truly,  with  a  love  supreme,  eternal; 

But  I  may  not  clasp  his  hand  nor  hold  him  to  my  heart ; 
And  he  may  not  know  my  love  till  in  yonder  Home  supernal 

We  meet  before  the  angels,  no  more  to  lose  or  part." 

She  said :    "  I  know  he  loves  me,  and  I  feel  so  very  weary. 

For  I  think  it  is  so  long  to  wait  till  this  world's  toil  be  done. 

My  lips  have  lied  unto  my  heart,  and  life  is  dark  and  dreary  ; 
Ah!    will  he  wait  for  me,  too,  till  we  meet  beyond  the  sun?" 
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A  belt  of  angry  purple  ringed  round  the  fair  horizon, 

And  a  cloud  came  from  the  westward   and  veiled   the  tender  moon 

The  pale  stars  looked  affrighted  from  the  dark  bars  of  their  prison, 
And  cold  and  hard  as  winter  breathed  the  fickle  breath  of  June. 

And  these  two  went  their  way  beneath  the  darkening  heaven, 
And  he  who  loved  went  heavily  as  one  that  doubteth  God  ; 

While  she  raised  tearful  eyes,  and  prayed  with  spirit  shriven 
For  him  who  walked  with  bitter  heart  his  solitary  road. 

Barton  Grey. 


SOME   OF    OUR   (LOCAL)   GREAT    MEN.* 
J'ouRTH  Paper. 

LOVE  at  first  sight  is  not  the  most  usual  method  of  love.  It 
generally  acts  by  suddenly  glorifying  some  little  charm  in  a 
familiar  object  which  attracts  attention,  and  leads  to  the  discovery 
of  other  charms  closely  allied,  until  one  is  fully  occupied  with  the 
loveliness  and  desirableness  of  the  display.  And  every  one  of  us  is 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  charming  persons  whose  charms  have  not 
yet  been  especially  called  to  our  attention,  or  are  obscured  by  cross 
lights,  or  by  shadows,  or  are  placed  in  a  wrong  angle  for  our  vision. 

So,  too,  wisdom  is  all  around  us  —  in  nature,  in  books,  in  our  own 
knowledge.  We  see  it,  we  repeat  it,  we  hear  it,  in  proverbs  even,  from 
all  sorts  of  lips;  but  we  do  not  especially  perceive  it  —  have  no 
realising  sense  of  it,  as  the  theologians  say.  We  often,  for  instance, 
hear  the  proverb,  "  Every  man  is  crazy  on  some  point,"  and  pass  it 
by  with  a  vapid  laugh,  as  a  good,  true,  old  joke,  without  applying  it 
to  ourselves  or  feeling  it  to  be  true  with  regard  to  others. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  it  for  just  a  few  moments.  It  is 
the  source  of  a  very  great  deal  of  the  charity  I  have  shown  in 
describing  Our  Great  Men  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  you  properly  appre- 
ciate it,  you  will  find  it  a  great  comfort  and  assistance.  The  assist- 
ance and  comfort  it  gives  constitute  its  wisdom. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  man  is  crazy  who 
cannot  regard  justly  his  own  existence  and  his  relations  to  persons 
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and  things,  or  look  at  the  relations  of  other  persons  and  things  to 
each  other  as  they  really  exist.  Such  a  man  is  crazy ;  that  is,  has 
incomplete  faculties  or  a  deranged  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  sane,  has  a  healthy  mind  and  soul,  who  regards  himself  and  other 
persons  and  things  as  they  really  exist  and  stand  to  each  other. 

This  is  a  self-evident  rule ;  there  is  no  arguing  against  it ;  and  it 
convicts  every  man  of  our  acquaintance  of  craziness,  though  we 
ourselves  ( you  and  I,  dear  reader)  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfec- 
tion and  correct  working  of  our  own  faculties.  We  do  not  value 
wealth  or  rank  or  learning  or  personal  beauty,  or  anything  else, 
above  what  we  soberly  think  its  true  and  its  relative  value.  We  look 
at  folly,  vice,  poverty,  deformity  of  mind  and  body,  in  what  we  are 
certain  is  their  real  light,  and  never  have  an  exorbitant  or  corroding 
desire  ;  but  what  other  person  do  we  know  who  always  takes  so  calm 
and  just  a  view  of  the  facts  and  fancies  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to 
come }  Judge  for  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  or  madam.  Do  you  know 
any  other  person  who  is  perfect  in  his  understanding,  fear,  and  love 
of  God,  and  who  always  thinks  correctly,  deals  justly,  and  loves 
mercy?  The  fact  is  that  with  each  thinking  man  in  the  world  it  is 
only  a  question  of  how  crazy  other  men  are.  So  long  as  they  act  in 
the  usual  manner  they  are  permitted  to  go  on  about  their  business. 
So  soon  as  they  act  in  an  unusual,  even  though  harmless,  manner,  the 
world  thinks  them  fit  inmates  for  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  although  their 
unusual  conduct  may  be  the  result  of  the  truest  wisdom. 

But  few  of  those  inventors,  discoverers,  philosophers,  and  authors 
the  world  now  calls  great,  were  not  regarded  by  many  or  by  most  of 
their  contemporaries  as  in  some  degree  crazy.  The  possession  of  a 
new  or  of  a  grand  idea  always  places  in  jeopardy  a  man's  reputation  for 
sanity,  and  very  frequently  makes  him  act  in  a  manner  so  careless  of 
the  usual  as  to  place  his  personal  liberty  also  in  peril.  But  he  is 
eccentric  from  the  usual  orbit,  that  is  all.  His  new  or  grand  idea 
may  be,  is  almost  certain  to  be,  the  wisest  idea  he  has.  The  great 
inventors,  discoverers,  philosophers,  and  authors  were  no  doubt  as 
crazy  as  their  neighbors  ;  but  it  happened  the  neighbors  mistook  the 
things  they  were  crazy  on. 

Impress  it  upon  your  mind  then,  my  dear  reader,  that  no  man  is 
perfectly  sane,  and  what  a  wide  door  of  charity  you  have  opened  ! 
—  far  wider  than  the  little  gap  "  Put  j^ourself  in  his  place  "  which  has 
been  recently  made  so  much  of;  for  it  includes  much  more.  It  may 
be  that  your  peculiar  craziness  does  not  allow  you  to  put  yourself  in  his 
place  ;  but  you  can  always  appreciate  that  another  is  a  little  crazy.  I 
had  a  creditor  who  during  the  ruin  and  distress  caused  by  the  war 
thought  himself  very  generous  to  give  me  a  receipt  in  full  upon 
payment  of  the  face  of  his  claim  and  only  part  of  the  interest, 
although  he  had  compounded  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  creditors 
for  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  claims  exclusive  of  any  interest. 
I  could  not  possibly  put  myself  in  his  place,  but  I  could  reflect  that 
he  has  some  crazy  ideas  about  money,  and  so  look  charitably  upon 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  I  once  knew  a  person  whose  husband  left 
most  of  his  property  to  a  church,  though  he  had  received  every  cent 
of  it  by  his  marriage  with  her ;  and  she  did  not  dispute  the  will. 
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That  he  was  crazy  there  is  no  doubt ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  she  was 
crazy  too,  although  I  would  perhaps  have  done  just  as  she  did.  You 
see,  the  door  is  very  broad.     The  application  of  the  rule  is  universal. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  persons  so  much  more  crazy  than  others 
that  every  one  remarks  them.  They  are  the  subjects,  not  of  some 
overweening  desire  or  of  merely  false  opinions,  but  of  actual  hallu- 
cination ;  and  their  condition  is  to  be  pitied,  though  it  is  far  less 
dreadful  than  that  of  many  who  pass  as  sane. 

For  instance,  I  pity  poor  Phil  Barclay.  He  is  of  good  stature, 
healthy  and  strong,  has  a  fine  pleasant  countenance,  and  is  indus- 
trious, honest,  and  always  decent  in  dress  and  demeanor  ;  yet  he 
imagines  that  he  is  the  leader  of  a  band  of  negro  minstrels,  takes 
his  banjo  when  he  is  through  his  work  at  night,  and  plays  with  no 
mean  skill,  and  with  increasing  fervor  until  he  ris^s  and  performs  a 
double-shuffle  or  a  few  steps  of  a  break-down,  exclaiming  as  he  re- 
seats himself  at  its  close:  "Phew!  I  golly!  just  wait  till  the  other 
boys  come  ;  won't  we  wake  snakes  !"  Something  always  detains  the 
other  boys,  and  Phil  is  always  contented  with  their  imaginary  cause 
of  detention  ;  but  he  frequently  comes  hurriedly  to  the  newspaper 
office  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  cost  of  advertising  for  a  concert 
"when  the  boys  come."  "And,  Colonel,"  he  will  say  hastily  as  he  is 
about  turning  to  depart,  "you  must  give  us  a  lift,  you  know.  We 
ain't  any  of  your  New  York  Minstrels,  but  we  are  home-made,  and 
can  knock  the  socks  off  of  them  fellows,  if  we  are  Georgy  boys.  You 
must  talk  about  us  besides  advertising,  you  know,  and  must  stir  the 
people  up  when  the  boys  come."  Then  hesitating  a  little,  "They're 
coming.  Oh,  yes;  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  You  see,  I  expected 
'em  last  night,  but  some  of  'em  didn't  get  here,  you  know,  and  I 
concluded  we  wouldn't  rehearse  till  they're  all  here.  Barclay's 
Minstrels.  In  big  letters,  you  know.  I  reckon  I'd  better  have 
posters  too.  I  wonder  what  they'd  cost  ?  I  don't  reckon  you  could 
do  'em  here  ;  two-foot  letters,  you  know,  with  the  pictures.  I  must 
find  out  about  that,  for  if  I  have  to  send  to  New  York  or  Charleston 
after  'em  it  will  cost  a  pile.  But  when  the  boys  come  we'll  talk  it 
over.  If  they're  willin',  I  am.  But "  (in  a  low  tone  to  himself)  "  I 
ought- to  have  'em  ready  before  the  boys  get  here,  by  rights.  Good- 
moi-nin' ;  I  must  get  to  my  work."     And  out  he  goes  in  a  hurry. 

I  pity  poor  Phil,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  define  why  I  pity  him. 
He  is  happier  than  I  am.  His  only  trouble  is  that  the  boys  don't 
come,  and  he  never  cries  over  that,  nor  suffers  himself  to  be  long 
discontented  about  it.  No  doubt  old  Hurlbut  pities  him  too,  or  will 
say  that  he  does ;  and  if  you  press  the  old  griper  to  the  point  he  will 
have  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  because  Phil  knows  and  can  know  none 
of  the  delights  of  ^iioney-making.  Old  Hurlbut  was  my  creditor  ;  he 
will  talk  to  you  about  duty  and  usefulness  as  a  man  and  all  that,  as 
though  poor  Phil  did  not  do  all  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  as 
though  every  man  had  to  save  money  and  have  a  wife  and  children, 
and  had  to  be  respectable.     Pshaw  ! 

This  may  seem  rather  an  odd  introduction  to  our  Judge  ;  but  if  you 
only  understood  all  the  facts  you  would  perceive  that  it  is  the  most 
natural   thing  in  the  world,  for  the  Judge  is  one  of  the  most  steady. 
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plodding  old  fellows  you  ever  saw,  and  flatters  himself  that  whoever 
may  be  crazy,  it  is  not  he.  According  to  the  common  standard  of 
opinion  he  is  right  in  his  conceit ;  but  I  put  it  to  you  now,  personally, 
do  you  not  think  that  man  a  little  crazy  who,  with  no  real  estate,  mind 
you,  or  bank  or  other  stock,  or  money  out  on  mortgage  or  ready  in 
bank,  and  with  only  a  very  small  salary  to  depend  on,  welcomed  his 
ninth  daughter  and  thirteenth  living  child  as  a  great  blessing  to  be 
boasted  over  and  felicitated  upon  ?  And  if  that  does  not  strike  you 
as  a  proof  of  inability  to  put  this  and  that  together  as  they  really  are, 
what  do  you  think  of  a  little  country  judge  who  ranks  himself  as  a 
judge  almost  with  Solomon  and  far  above  Sancho  Panza? — if  he  ever 
heard  of  Barataria.  His  fear  of  ridicule  and  natural  veneration  for 
the  Bible  would  not  permit  him  to  draw  a  comparison  in  so  many 
words  between  himself  and  Solomon  ;  but  I  know  that  I  have  heard 
him  speak  slightingly  of  the  wise  king's  powers  in  common  law, 
just  as  I  have  heard  others  speak  disparagingly  of  Job's  patience  with 
his  wife  by  expressing  doubts  of  his  conduct  had  he  been  in  their 
place. 

According  to  tradition,  our  Judge  was  appointed  to  office  just  before 
his  marriage.  As  his  eldest  son  is  of  nearly  my  age,  I  cannot  of 
course  know  the  fact  except  by  tradition  ;  unless  I  should  consult  the 
records  now  in  charge  of  a  carpet-bagger,  and  therefore  to  be  visited 
and  handled  only  from  necessity  by  one  who  does  not  like  going  about 
such  cattle.  I  do  know  when  the  present  judge  got  his  office,  and 
how  he, got  it;  though,  thank  fortune!  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
the  man  himself 

But  let  me  not  get  upon  the  subject  of  our  present  political  condition. 
All  that  I  desire  is  that  it  should  be  fully  understood  that  our  Judge 
is  no  longer  upon  the  bench.  It  would  be  injurious  both  to  him  and 
to  us  if  it  were  not  so  understood  ;  and  I  respect  him,  and  am  proud 
of  the  self-respect  of  my  people. 

So  long  as  he  was  in  office  he  bore  his  honors  meekly ;  in  fact,  so 
meekly  and  quietly  and  so  long  that  we  had  almost  begun  to  think 
that  being  a  judge  was  a  trade  inherited  or  taken  up,  and,  like 
turning  a  grind-stone  or  digging  graves,  not  a  thing  to  quit  until  a 
fortune  was  made,  or  a  thing  to  plume  one's  self  upon  or  to  be 
regarded  as  requiring  special  gifts,  but  a  mere  natural  result  of 
circumstances  —  a  final  cause.  Once  a  month  the  court-house  bell 
rang,  and  once  a  month,  year  in  and  year  out,  for  year  after  year,  the 
Judge  was  to  be  found  seated  on  the  elevated  platform  in  the  great 
court-room,  with  the  clerk  seated  at  the  desk  below  and  in  front  of 
him  writing  away  or  mending  his  pens,  while  a  deputy-sheriff,  looking 
dreadfully  bored,  lounged  in  one  of  the  empty  jury-boxes,  or  sauntered 
about  the  bar,  or  to  look  out  at  one  of  the  doors.  For  hours,  save  by 
the  entrance  of  some  lawyer  who  would  address  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  to  judge  or  clerk  and  go  away,  this  sleepy  session  would  be 
uninterrupted,  until  at  last  the  Judge  would  nod  to  the  deputy,  who 
would  briskly  rise  and  go  to  the  door  and  cry,  "  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  oh  yes. 
The  Honorable  Probate  Court  of  Creek  County  is  now  adjourned, 
and  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  !  "  or 
"  until  court  in  course,"  as  it  might  be.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
42 
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Judge  would  rise,  stretch  himself,  reach  over  and  get  some  papers 
from  the  clerk,  to  whom  he  would  say  a  word  or  two  in  a  half  whisper 
out  of  respect  to  his  office,  and  descending  from  his  station  dis- 
appear until  the  next  day  or  the  next  month  called  him  to  the  same 
performance. 

Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel,  had  a  daughter,  but  our  Judge  had  nine 
of  them.  I  suppose  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  hurry  of  their  spirits 
and  their  intentness  upon  other  things  that  active  great  men  usually 
have  few  children.  Jephthah  lived  in  a  time  which  required  all  his 
energies,  and  by  all  accounts  he  had  his  early  misfortunes,  and  but 
few  moments  afterwards  for  relaxation.  Our  Judge,  on  the  contrary, 
was  rarely  ever  called  upon,  unless  on  some  occasion  when,  for 
instance,  his  kitchen  chimney  was  on  fire,  to  hasten  out  of  the  jog- 
trot of  his  peaceful  existence.  And  he  had  nine  daughters  —  nine 
curly-haired,  blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  daughters,  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  a  stranger  only  by  size  and  name  ;  and  every  time 
the  Judge  went  home  his  nine  would  meet  him  as  gaily  and  noisily  as 
though  they  played  upon  timbrels.  The  voice  of  Ellen,  the  eldest, 
was  a  mezzo  sopra?io,  that  of  Emily  was  a  soprano,  and  among  the 
others  were  several  chantcuses  a  roulades  and  one  or  two  gazojiilleuses  ; 
and  all  these  voices,  with  now  and  then  Jerry's  barytone,  Joe's  falsetto, 
and  the  tenors  of  the  two  other  boys,  would  sound  out  at  once, 
forming  a  melody  and  a  harmony  more  enchanting  to  the  Judge's  ears 
than  were  ever  the  choratic  gems  of  his  opera  to  another  author.  It 
was  a  healthy,  noisy,  jolly  family,  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently 
diversified  in  disposition  to  make  home  the  most  attractive  of  places. 

What  though  the  house  were  an  humble  structure  of  logs  with  a 
frame  addition  by  its  side,  with  blind  passages,  and  odd  little  cuddies 
contrived  here  and  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  children  as  they 
grew  up  and  required  separate  rooms  and  greater  liberty  from  the 
overseeing  eye  of  the  mother ;  what  though,  I  say,  a  congeries  of 
small  rooms  built  in  rough  style  and  divided  in  the  most  irregular 
manner  under  the  two  roofs  were  what  they  called  home  ! — they  had 
little  knowledge  of,  and  no  desire  for  anything  beyond  or  superior  to 
it.  It  was  to  them  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  true  that  just 
around  the  house  the  ground  was  too  poor  to  grow  other  than  pine 
tress  to  a  large  size,  but  according  to  our  Judge  the  spot  was  on  that 
account  so  much  the  more  healthy ;  and  its  sterility  was  no  defect  to 
the  children,  for  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  house  stood 
was  the  spring-branch,  the  source  of  delights  innumerable. 

It  was  a  bold  spring,  boiling  up  through  the  white  sand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  sunk  as  a  reservoir,  and  overflowing  in  a  generous 
stream.  Flags  and  calamus  and  scarlet  lobelia  flourished  around  it 
in  the  flat  marshy  spot,  the  abode  of  great  crawfish,  over  which  it 
spread  for  a  few  yards  to  where  it  had  cut  a  channel  for  itself;  and 
thence  it  flowed  with  apparently  renewed  volume  with  many  a  turn 
through  groves  of  beeches  and  magnolias,  here  rippling  and  gurgling 
over  the  white  sand  and  bright  pebbles  along  a  shallow,  then  circling 
slow  and  dark  in  a  pool  hollowed  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  some 
great  tree  growing  upon  the  bank,  to  dart  presently  along  another 
shallow  to  find  itself  and  pause  in  another  deeper  and  darker  pool  3 
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and  so  on  and  so  on,  thought  the  children,  until  it  gets  away,  away  off 
yonder  beyond  our  world,  into  regions  where  the  bears  drink  from  it 
and  deer  hide  themselves  in  the  cane-brakes  along  the  banks,  and 
where  it  has  grown  so  large  that  fishes  as  long  as  one's  arm  live  in  it. 
And  the  children  on  the  plantations  twenty  miles  off  through  which 
the  creek  ran  thought  that  away  up,  up  yonder  in  the  wilderness 
whence  this  large  creek  came,  the  runaways  had  their  camps,  and 
Indians  and  hunters  and  their  game  were  the  only  inhabitants — just 
as  the  Yankees  think  that  we  are  a  set  of  savages  in  a  savage  paradise, 
while  we  think  they  are  all  sharpers  and  practically  infidels,  hunting 
cents  in  great  piles  of  greenbacks. 

Every  spring  when  the  dogwood  blossoms  turned  white,  the  boys 
would  rig  up  their  fishing-tackle  and  go  forth  in  the  morning,  to  return 
after  noon  with  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  stone-toaters,  a  small  .perch  or 
two,  and  perhaps  a  small  yellow-bellied  mud-cat,  strung  upon  a 
switch,  and  hanging  stiff  and  dry,  coated  with  sand  from  lying  in  the 
sun  upon  the  bank  beside  them ;  and  with  long  stories  of  prodigious 
bites  they  had  had,  and  of  hanging  huge  fish  which  got  loose.  And 
just  about  this  time  would  begin  the  pleasant  walks  for  the  girls,  with 
perhaps  a  companion  or  two  from  among  their  neighbors,  to  gather 
yellow  jessamines  and  crab-apple  blossoms  from  the  hill-sides,  and  the 
honeysuckles  and  blue  and  white  violets  which  bloomed  in  profusion 
along  the  branch.  As  the  days  grew  warmer  bathing  became  the 
sport,  and  the  smaller  ones  would  paddle  with  bare  feet  in  the 
shallows  near  the  source,  while  the  boys  would  work  like  beavers  to 
reconstruct  their  dam,  washed  away  by  the  last  winter's  freshets. 
And  besides  all  these  sources  of  amusement  were  there  not  in  the 
great  washes  in  the  hills  near  the  house  strata  of  red  and  white  ochre 
to  be  investigated  and  to  be  experimented  with  ?  and  quantities  of 
iron  pyrites,  or  conglomerate,  or  whatever  it  was,  which  looked  like 
so  many  pieces  of  old  iron  pots  rusted  out  and  encrusted  with  yellow 
sand  —  things  suggestive  to  youthful  imaginations  of  mines  of  metals, 
and  probably  of  gold,  and  possibly  of  diamonds,  to  be  found  amono- 
the  pebbles  of  the  little  rills  at  the  bottom. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  family  of  children  ever  had  more  to 
make  them  happy !  Certainly  I  never  saw  children  appear  more 
contented  at  home  and  more  reluctant  to  leave  it.  What  they  had 
was  all  they  desired  for  the  present.  Sun-bonnets  and  shoes  were 
their  only  troubles,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cares  of  their  father 
,  and  mother ;  but  they  generally  laid  their  troubles  aside  and  went 
bareheaded  and  barefooted — just  as  their  parents  laid  aside  their 
troubles  and  shifted  along  with  scanty  gear. 

"  How  do  you  manage,  Judge,  about  your  children's  clothing  ? " 
asked  one  of  the  anxious  kind  of  mothers  one  day. 

"Well,  Ma'am,  as  it's  warm  they  don't  need  much,"  replied  he  in 
his  soft  drawl. 

"  But  in  winter,  when  it's  cold,  how  do  you  do  ? "  insisted  she. 

"  Oh,  in  winter  ?  Why,  then  they  roast  potatoes.  Ma'am,  and  if 
they  don't  watch  'em  some  one  else  takes  'em,  or  they  get  'em  burnt." 

A  blessed  childhood  was  theirs  !  An  orange  was  a  great  treat, 
and,  I'll  assure  you,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  excitement  when  the 
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Judge  would  draw  it  from  his  pocket  and  hold  it  up  to  their  gaze, 
exclaiming :  "  See  what  Fve  got !  "  Wonderful  father  !  beneficent 
being !  in  their  esteem.  And  then,  when  it  was  impressively  handed 
over  to  the  mother  to  peel  and  to  divide  among  the  expectant  throng, 
there  was  pushing  for  the  foremost  place  to  see  every  detail  of  the 
operation,  and  the  pieces  of  peel  were  passed  around  to  be  smelled 
before  being  carefully  put  away  to  be  saved  for  flavoring ;  and  when 
the  good  woman  would  begin  to  divide  the  sections  there  was  an 
enlargement  of  eyes  and  a  watering  of  mouths,  while  a  movement  of 
the  head  and  body  or  mouth  or  forehead  of  some  of  them  accompanied 
each  movement  of  her  fingers  as  a  section  separated  easily  or  with 
difficulty,  and  a  simultaneous,  suppressed  exclamation  of  Oh !  if  one 
chanced  to  break  or  a  drop  of  juice  spurted  out.  Then,  too,  when 
the  divisions  were  distributed  it  was  a  study  to  see  how  each  disposed 
of  his  or  her  share.  One  little  one  would  dance  around  and  suck, 
now  and  then  exclaiming  Ah  !  with  rapture ;  another  would  quietly 
and  apart  gloat  over  each  nectarous  drop  ;  another  would  put  the 
piece  away  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  pleasure  of  possession  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  before  the  repast;  while  still  another 
would  swallow  the  morsel  quickly,  in  hope  that  there  would  be  another 
odd  piece  which  should  fall  to  its  fortune.  And  all  the  while  our 
Judge  would  look  on  as  much  interested  and  as  much  delighted  as 
any  of  them ;  putting  in  a  word  of  authority  now  and  then  to  check 
disorder,  or  as  an  expert,  a  word  of  kindly  advice  or  caution  to  the 
mother. 

Allow  me  yet  a  few  words  about  the  children,  dear  reader.  You 
cannot  possibly  fully  know  and  admire  our  Judge  unless  you  know 
his  fomily  ;  and  I  do  really  regret,  for  your  sake,  that  I  am  delineating 
only  a  sketch  for  a  Magazine  instead  of  painting  a  full  picture  in  a 
book. 

I  go  back  to  my  own  boyhood  and  see  the  two  elder  boys  my 
schoolmates,  and  the  elder  girls  fast  developing  from  rosy-cheeked, 
curly-headed  children  into  rosy-cheeked,  smooth-haired  young  women  ; 
and  I  remember  my  embarrassment  by  the  fact  that  to  make  a  choice 
of  them  as  a  sweetheart  there  was  no  guide.  One  had  to  choose 
between  five  feet  an  inch  and  a  half,  five  feet  two  inches,  and  five  feet 
nothing,  or  between  seventeen  years,  sixteen  years,  and  fourteen  years 
and  six  months.  It  was  a  comical  embarrassment,  and  I  never  got 
over  it ;  but  others  did  not  perceive  it,  and  these  elder  girls  married 
soon  after  each  became  marriageable  —  married  very  well,  and  were 
proved  true  daughters  of  their  mother.  But  now  came  lightly  up  the 
hill  of  life  Miss  Mary,  taller  and  more  slender  and  graceful  than  her 
sisters,  and  of  a  beauty  far  more  spiritual.  Her  eyes  and  hair  were 
of  a  darker  hue,  and  the  tint  of  her  complexion  was  as  pure  and 
delicate  as  that  of  a  Devon  rose.  Her  modesty  was  as  charmingly 
unobtrusive  and  as  dignified  as  that  of  wisdom  itself,  and  her  tact, 
the  development  of  her  goodness  and  sensitive  intelligence,  was  well- 
nigh  perfect.  Both  her  beauty  and  her  disposition  used  to  remind 
me  (before  Mrs.  Capelsay  forbade  it)  that  God  in  his  goodness  still 
often  sends  a  beam  of  light  which  darts  to  earth  and  illumines  a 
human  form,  to  show  that  heaven  exists  and  still  will  deign  to  cheer 
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man's  gloomy  twilight,  then  glances  up  to  heaven ;  lost  to  us,  but 
existing  still  in  its  source  of  light  ineffable. 

It  was  just  before  the  war  that  Miss  Mary  came  to  womanhood  ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  her  walks  with  her  younger  sisters  along  the 
branch  were  never  wanting  in  variety  of  company.  Miss  Mary  was 
a  lady ;  and  country  girls  are  more  ready  to  worship  and  to  praise  the 
superior  beauty,  elegance,  and  intelligence  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
who  is  also  poor,  than  are  city  girls  to  undervalue,  envy,  but  truckle 
to  the  same  qualities  in  one  of  their  number  who  is  also  rich.  So 
Miss  Mary  had  her  circle  of  warm  admirers  among  the  girls,  and 
sometimes  their  brothers  came  with  them  to  join  in  the  stroll.  One 
bosom  friend  there  was,  the  object  of  Miss  Mary's  youngest  brother's 
kindling  love,  who  often  came,  but  always  invited  and  pressed  to 
come,  and  coming  then  coyly  enough.  With  her  generally  came  her 
brother,  as  a  protector  from  runaways  and  savage  cows  and  giants 
and  ogres,  and  all  dangers  real  or  imaginary ;  and  he  took  an 
increasing  delight  in  acting  the  part  of  protector,  while  Mary,  I 
suspect,  became  a  little  proud  and  fond  of  being  protected  so  well. 
It  was  a  capital  outlook  (which  I  believe  is  the  fashionable  modern 
phrase  for  any  kind  of  moral  probability  or  possibility).  Tom  should 
marry  Mary  and  Bob  should  marry  Sarah  was  the  generally  seen  and 
talked-about  prospect,  and  I  have  little  doubt  it  would  have  been 
soon  attained  but  for  the  war,  which  summoned  to  Virginia  the  two 
young  gentlemen  and  Bob's  brothers,  and  all  of  their  companions. 

The  boys  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  field,  but  the  girls  had  a  still 
harder  time  of  it  at  home.  We  look  at  the  glorious  fighting  against 
all  odds,  the  watchings,  the  fatigues,  the  hard  fare  of  the  soldiers,  and 
forget  the  glorious  submission  to  privations,  the  working  day  and 
night  making  up  their  own  necessary  clothing  and  adornments  into 
comforts  and  conveniences  for  the  men  in  the  army,  the  agonies  of 
suspense,  the  fervid  prayers,  the  unwearying  charity  which  for  the 
sake  of  their  absent  loved  ones  expanded  itself  upon  every  errant 
soldier,  the  pride,  the  indomitable  courage,  the  hoping  against  hope, 
the  indignation  against  weakness  or  treason,  felt  and  acted  by  their 
mothers  and  sisters.  And  these  two  girls  were  not  behind  their 
neighbors  in  any  good  thought  or  good  work. 

From  Bull  Run  to  Hatcher's  Run  the  battles  were  fought ;  and  our 
two  boys,  comrades  in  the  same  company,  and  warmly  attached  to 
and  reliant  upon  each  other,  were  heard  from,  always  safe  except 
from  a  few  scratches,  and  always  filled  with  buoyant  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  their  cause.  Then  came  a  time  of  darkness  and 
confusion,  in  which  nothing  definite  could  be  heard.  The  enemy's 
line  cut  off  all  communication  with  Virginia,  and  the  enemy's  raiding 
parties  harried  the  country  in  all  parts  ;  and  presently  came  the  awful 
tidings  of  the  surrender  ;  and  then,  one  day  in  May,  Bob,  Mary's 
brother,  made  his  appearance,  alone,  ragged,  and  worn  with  travel,  for 
he  had  come  on  foot  a  great  part  of  the  way  from  Appomattox  Court- 
House.  To  his  lot  fell  the  painful  task  of  telling  his  comrade's  family 
how  poor  Tom  was  killed  at  Sailor's  Creek  on  the  retreat,  and  how 
and  where  he  was  buried. 

And  Mary's  romance  was  over,  if  it  ever  existed  except  in  the 
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imaginations  of  others.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did  exist ;  I  only 
know  that  three  of  her  younger  sisters  are  now  married,  and  that  she 
still,  the  flower  of  them  all,  remains  single  ;  and  now  that  her  brothers 
also  have  homes  of  their  own,  is  the  light  of  the  old  house,  the 
providence  of  her  parents  and  the  two  youngest  girls,  and  the  idol  of 
her  little  school,  which  she  teaches  both  to  be  independent  and  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 

Time  and  the  war  have  made  great  changes  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  Judge,  but  not  a  particle  of  change  in  his  placid  contentment. 
He  has  a  dingy  little  office  on  Lawyers'  Row,  near  the  front  door  of 
which  is  tacked  his  old  sign,  "  Attorney  and  Counsellor-at-Law." 
The  few  law-books  lying  at  random  upon  the  table  and  a  long  shelf 
are  so  seldom  disturbed  that  they  are  covered  with  dust ;  and  if  one 
is  by  chance  removed,  the  clean  oblong  square  it  leaves  is  long  after- 
wards distinguishable.  Three  or  four  stumps  of  quill-pens  lie  on  the 
desk  beside  the  inkstand,  in  which  the  ink  is  generally  thick,  and  to 
be  used,  has  each  time  to  be  diluted  from  the  broken-lipped  pitcher 
standing  on  the  floor  or  in  the  window.  Here  he  sits  all  the  morning, 
sometimes  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Lomax  on  Executors, 
or  of  some  other  exhausted  law-book,  always  ready  for  a  chat  with 
any  man  or  boy,  woman  or  child  who  comes  to  see  him ;  and  here  he 
returns  after  his  dinner  to  sit  again  and  remain  until  nearly  dark, 
when  three  times  a  week  he  goes  to  the  post-office  to  get  his  Constitu- 
tionalist, brought  by  the  Augusta  stage.  As  he  is  regarded  as  great 
authority  in  matters  of  wills  and  administration,  he  would  no  doubt  get 
quite  as  much  business  if  he  mingled  more  actively  with  his  fellow-men. 
But  the  long  habit  of  office  has  confirmed  his  constitutional  passive- 
ness  ;  and  to  talk  of  his  assiduity  to  business  is  but  a  fine  way  of 
saying  that  he  is  inert.     Many  assiduous  men  are  only  fond  of  sitting. 

For  the  last  month  the  old  gentleman  has  been  baffled  by  the 
"  Kenrick  case,"  which  I  submitted  to  him. 

"Judge,"  said  I,  going  into  his  den,  "  I'd  like  to  hear  your  opinion 
of  a  succession  case." 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied  in  his  bland  drawl.  "  Anything  I  can  do 
to  help  you,  I'll  do." 

Myself. — "  It's  just  in  your  line.  Judge.  You  certainly  have  more 
experience  in  such  cases  than  any  other  lawyer  about  here,  an3'how." 
Then  speaking  faster  — "  You  see.  Bill  Kenrick,  and  John  and  Sam, 
lived  with  their  father,  old  man  Joe  Kenrick,  on  the  old  man's  place ; 
and  Tom  Kenrick  and  Henry,  their  cousins,  lived  with  the  old  man 
too  j  and  when  the  old  man  died.  Bill,  as  the  business  man  of  the 
concern,  sold  to  Tom  ;  and  Sally  Pitcher,  old  man  Kenrick's  oldest 
daughter,  who  married  Zeke  Pitcher  and  lives  in  the  Green  neighbor- 
hood, comes  and  claims  her  share,  and  Bill  claims  that  she  —  " 

Judge. — "  But  what  right  had  he  to  sell  ?  The  statute,  you  know, 
is  very  precise  upon  that  point;  and  there's  the  case  of  White  versus 
Hollins  —  " 

Myself. — "Yes.     But  you  see  Tom  paid  the  cash." 

Judge  {reflectively). — "That's  a  fact.  That  would  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

Myself  {rapidly  and  impressively). — "Tom   paid   the   cash   down, 
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and  Bill  sold  for  cash,  and  Sally's  husband  swears  she  never  signed 
away  nor  agreed,  and  Henry  swears  she  did,  for  she  told  him  so  ;  and 
old  man  Kenrick  was  very  close,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  Tom,  and  had  a  heap  of  dealings  with  him.  So  it  seems  that  just 
before  the  old  man  died  he  had  half  consented  to  sell,  and  Bill  claims 
that  he  has  carried  out  the  old  man's  will,  and  Tabitha,  the  other 
daughter,  wants  to  marry  Henry,  and  —  but  I  needn't  go  into  that. 
Now  what's  your  opinion  of  the  case.  Judge  ?  " 

Judge  {very  profoundly^  and  holding  up  his  lift  hand  to  check  off  the 
points  upon  his  fingers). — "Let  me  see.  Old  man  Kenrick  made  a 
will  —  " 

Myself. — "No  he  didn't." 

Judge  {a  little  baffled).—''  Well.     But  he  died,  didn't  he  ? " 

Myself. — "Yes.     He  died,  and  Tom  bought  for  cash." 

Judge. — "  Jes  so,  jes  so.  And  Sam  —  no,  Tom  —  Pshaw,  no.  Bill  — 
that's  it ;  Bill  sold  to  Tom  —  " 

Myself  [eagerly  and  triumphantly). — "  Yes,  but  Tom  paid  cash : 
how  do  you  get  over  that  ?  " 

Judge  [very  drawlingly,  a?id  shaking  his  head). — "  That's  a  fact. 
That's  a  stumper."  {Then  musingly) — "Tom  paid  the  cash,  and  Bill 
sold,  and  the  old  man  consented —  " 

Myself. — "Yes,  but  that  was  before  he  died." 

Judge  {still  inusingly). — "  Of  course  ;  and  Sally  comes  in  and  — 
I'll  tell  you,  Colonel,  it's  a  mixed  case,  mightily  mixed.  White  versus 
Hollins  don't  apply,  and  Sampson  adversus  Snedicor  turns  on  another 
pint.  You  must  let  me  think  about  it.  Common  law  wasn't  invented 
in  Solomon's  time,  or  he'd  have  died  young." 

Myself. — "  Certainly,  Judge ;  think  about  it  and  give  me  your 
opinion.  There's  no  hurry,  as  the  case  can't  be  brought  before  fall 
anyhow." 

Judge. — "What  does  Tabitha  say  ?  " 

Myself. — "  Oh  !  she's  as  willing  as  Barkis,  I  believe." 

Judge. — "  Is  Barkis  another  daughter  ?  " 

Myself. — "  No ;  it's  just  a  saying.  She  wants  to  get  married, 
you  know." 

Judge. — "Oh,  I  see."  And  as  I  took  my  hat  to  leave,  "Good 
morning,  call  in  again.  I'll  run  the  case  over  in  my  head,  and  tell 
you  about  it  in  a  day  or  two." 

But  it  seems  that  he  has  not  3'et  got  what  he  calls  "  the  rights  of 
it."  He  always  halts  at  that  cash  payment  and  the  will ;  and  from 
differing  specimens  of  the  story,  with  A,  B,  C,  D,  X  and  Y,  etc.,  as 
parties,  which  I  have  heard  him  give  to  other  lawyers  for  their  opinion, 
I  do  declare  that  if  I  could  present  the  case  with  all  the  vagueness 
and  confusion  with  which  it  exists  in  his  mind  I  should  deserve  to  be 
considered  a  genius.  I  imagine  that  he  never  thinks  of  it  at  all  unless 
he  begins  to  talk  about  it,  or  it  would  occur  to  him  to  ask  me  (what 
his  vanity,  as  I  was  sure  would  be  the  case,  prevented  his  asking  in 
the  first  place)  what  it  was  that  Bill  sold  to  Tom  —  which  was  nothing 
but  an  old  rifle  he  had  used  from  his  boyhood,  and  which  was  always 
considered  as  his  own,  though  in  strictness  the  property  of  the  estate. 

Now,  I  only  relate  this  to  give  a  better  idea  of  our  Judge.     It  is  a 
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very  small  matter,  but  remember,  dear  reader,  we  live  in  a  very  dull 
country  village.  If  I  should  tell  it  here  at  home,  and  try  to  expose 
him  to  the  ridicule  of  our  neighbors,  I  might  be  held  inexcusable  for 
a  mischievous  attempt  to  puzzle  him.  But  I  "  roll  it  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  my  tongue."  He  tried  his  best  to  puzzle  me  when  I 
was  examined  for  the  bar. 

Besides  this,  the  fact  is  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  likely  to  suffer 
much  from  any  perplexity  whatever.  He  in  all  things  abides  by  the 
philosophic  rule  :  "  Never  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it ; "  and 
as  he  lacks  imagination,  he  finds  the  philosophy  a  very  easy  task. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  question  from  which  we  set  out  —  is  not 
such  a  man  certainly  insane?  If  he  is  not,  then  the  vast  majority  of 
the  human  race  are  crazy ;  because  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
do  anticipate  both  good  and  evil,  do  cross  bridges  before  they  get  to 
them.  The  Christian  whose  faith  is  most  firmly  fixed  is  not  exempt 
at  all  times  from  this  natural  anxiety.  He  may  feel  in  himself  the 
certainty  that  his  Heavenly  Father  governs  and  disposes  of  all  things, 
and  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  him,  yet  he  may  dread 
the  trial  of  his  faith  and  patience  by  the  insecurity  or  loss  of  the 
bridge  over  the  stream  he  knows  he  has  to  pass.  Prevision  and 
providence  are  almost  as  instinctive  with  the  human  race  as  with 
some  species  of  lower  animals  and  insects.  Reason  may  give  all  its 
support  to  faith,  but  timorous  humanity  shrinks  and  shivers  as  it  looks 
forward,  and  arms  itself,  or  even  seeks  to  stop  or  to  turn  aside  from 
its  course  rather  than  bear  the  ills  it  thinks  are  coming.  Not  only  so, 
but  there  would  be  neither  progress  in  good  nor  precautions  against 
evil  if  men  did  not  "  cross  bridges  before  they  come  to  them."  How 
then  shall  we  say  that  the  man  who  lacks  one  of  the  distinctive 
and  highest  qualities  of  his  being  is  not  insane,  is  not  of  incomplete 
faculties,  and,  therefore,  of  deranged  judgment  ? 

Our  Judge,  eminently  respectable  on  account  of  his  long  respect- 
ability, his  integrity,  and  his  public  labors,  and  towering  above  us  all 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  wills  and  the  administration  of  estates, 
never  seems  and  has  never  seemed  to  care  for  the  morrow,  but  has 
always  appeared  to  take  the  morrow  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
married  without  any  special  necessity  while  very  young,  and  into  a 
prolific  family,  although  his  only  income  was  from  a  small  office  the 
term  of  which  was  but  two  years.  It  was  a  rash  step,  even  though 
the  income  had  been  as  great  as  that  of  some  of  our  carpet-bag 
sheriffs,  and  the  tenure  of  the  office  had  been  for  life.  But  the  present 
was  provided  for,  and  he  looked  no  further.  Was  this  sanity  ?  I  put 
it  to  you,  dear  reader,  as  a  man  or  woman  of  ordinary  prudence,  if  it 
was  not  the  disposition  and  act  of  a  crazy  man  ?  It  is  true  that  he 
remained  in  office  term  after  term  ;  but  how  could  he  foresee  that .''  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  thought  of  it  until  office  became  a  habit  ^vith  him  ; 
and  even  then  it  only  suggested  itself  to  him  when  he  had  a  rival 
that  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  common  decency  and  a  common 
respect  for  the  public  good  if  he  should  not  be  reelected. 

Before  his  second  term  of  office  he  already  had  three  children,  and 
rejoiced  at  so  fair  a  beginning  as  he  insanely  termed  it ;  and  as  I  have 
before  stated,  he  rejoiced  over  and  was  as  jjroud  of  his  ninth  daughter 
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and  thirteenth  child  as  though  it  had  been  his  first-born  and  a 
strapping  boy.  It  is  true  that  each  child  was  an  additional  claim 
upon  and  pledge  to  the  public,  that  the  children  were  healthy  and  of 
fine  natures,  that  all  of  them  have  lived  so  far,  and  that  most  of  them 
are  well  married, —  and,  finally,  that  the  Judge  has  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  been  as  happy  and-  as  comfortable  (with  his  peculiar  con- 
stitution) as  though  he  had  been  rich  at  first  and  very  provident  after- 
wards ;  but  how  could  he  know  that  beforehand?  Suppose  —  a 
thousand  mishaps ;  suppose  that  he  had  lost  his  health,  that  his  wife 
had  become  sickly,  that  the  children  had  been  rickety,  and,  to  go  to 
the  lowest  depth,  that  he  had  lost  his  office  and  had  been  reduced  to 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  the  world.  Would  not  the  world  have 
pronounced  the  verdict :  "He  was  a  crazy,  selfish  young  fool  to  marry 
as  he  did  and  when  he  did,  and  with  no  more  certainty  of  a  support 
for  his  family;  and  now  he  is  a  crazy,  helpless  old  fool  and  a  bore !  " 
—  would  not  that  be  the  unanimous  verdict  ? 

Then  again,  suppose  he  were  to  continually  declare  publicly  in  so 
many  words  that  he  considers  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
wisest  lawyers  of  the  present  day  —  an  opinion  which  we  all  know  he 
really  holds  —  would  not  the  world  hear  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  would  not  the  other  members  of  his  profession  (in  view  of  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  him  by  his  increasing  monopoly  of  will 
and  administration  cases)  declare  him  stark  mad  ? 

You  see,  my  dear  reader,  many  cases  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  put.  You  who  know  him  never  thought  that  our 
Judge  was  crazy ;  nor,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  did  I,  until  I  came  to 
investigate  his  career  very  closely  :  but  we  now  see  how  it  is.  We  all 
thought  him  a  mild,  good-natured  and  generous  man,  somewhat  over- 
burdened with  a  family  and  by  his  wife's  relations,  but  still  having  a 
genuinely  charitable  nature  towards  his  fellow-men,  and  always  ready 
to  be  hospitable,  though  he  should  have  only  a  few  roasted  potatoes 
or  some  corn-bread  and  bacon  and  collards  for  dinner,  and  could 
provide  only  a  pallet  on  the  parlor  floor  for  his  guest  so  benighted  or 
so  bent  upon  staying  as  to  put  up  with  anything.  We  thought  cor- 
rectly ;  and  his  wife's  relations,  to  the  remotest  cousin  and  to  all  the 
old  friends  of  her  family,  can  bear  witness  that  we  thought  correctly. 
And  it  is  positively  shocking  when  we  submit  his  case  to  strict  and 
comparative  analysis  to  find  that  all  this  good-natured  hospitality, 
this  indifference  to  appearances  or  to  the  future,  this  happy-go-lucky 
spirit  which  has  always  made  him  take  matters  quietly  and  find  his 
reward  in  the  event  —  that  all  this,  which  we  attributed  to  a  happy 
organization  or  a  sublime  philosophy,  is  really  the  result  of  an  un- 
balanced mind,  or  rather  of  an  incomplete  soul. 

I  will  pursue  this  painful  subject  no  further.  There  is  our  Judge, 
calm,  benignant,  and  learned.  Charity  forbid  that  I  should  be  the 
means  of  lessening  the  respect  to  be  paid  him  (and  his  good  qualities, 
however  they  may  arise,  demand  all  our  respect),  and  decency  forbid 
that  I  should  have  even  the  appearance  of  trying  to  weaken  his 
arguments  in  the  very  important  case  of  Quackenboss  vs.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Turnipseed,  which  comes  up  at  the  next  term  of  our  court, 
and  in  which  I  represent  the  plaintiff"  and  he  appears  for  the  adminis- 
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trator.  Nay,  to  avoid  the  latter  imputation  I  will  even  say  that  a 
man  may  be  crazy  and  yet  be  a  sound  lawyer  —  and  magnanimity  can 
go  no  further  than  that !  All  that  I  do  is  to  apply  to  his  case  the 
inexorable  laws  of  logic,  and  no  one  can  deny  the  result ;  which  is 
that  either  we,  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  live  in  careful  suspense,  and 
fret  and  wish  and  plan  and  covet,  and  are  rebellious  towards  God 
for  His  dealings  with  us ;  we,  who  would  add  cubits  to  our  stature, 
and  who  make  our  hairs  white  by  pining  because  they  are  not  black  — 
either  we  are  crazy  {/.  e.  of  incomplete  faculties  or  deranged  judg- 
ment), or  he  who  concerns  himself  but  little  about  the  present  and 
not  at  all  about  the  future,  who  takes  the  evil  with  the  good,  neither 
fearing  nor  repining  over  the  first  nor  longing  for  nor  being  unduly 
elated  by  the  latter,  must  be  crazy  (/.  e.  of  incomplete  faculties  or 
deranged  judgment).  As  this  is  the  land  of  liberty,  without  any 
narrow  supreme  law  as  a  guide,  the  majority  must  rule.  Therefore 
our  Judge  is  in  tort,  as  he  would  say. 

It  is  said  that  our  Indians  regard  a  crazy  man  as  a  superior  being; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  tradi- 
tional sentence  of  some  one  of  their  wisest  progenitors,  who,  perhaps, 
after  some  rebuff  remarked  :  "  Any  superior  being  would  be  looked 
upon  as  crazy  by  these  people."  The  sense  of  what  he  said  has  been 
slightly  changed  by  passing  through  so  many  ages  of  change ;  but  its 
rationale  I  explained  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  it  seems  to 
be  just. 

But  enough  of  that.  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  Our  Great 
Men  about  whose  insanity  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  if  we 
listen  to  his  calumniators,  who  are  envious  of  the  high  position  he 
firmly  holds,  and  gnash  their  teeth  at  the  sound  food  well-spiced  he 
set  before  them  for  many  years.  I  refer  to  our  Editor.  I  would  ask 
the  printer  to  print  his  title  in  large  capitals  and  in  a  line  to  itself,  if 
it  were  not  that  it  would  look  so  much  like  the  trick  of  the  modern 
interviewers.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  on  the  contrary,  that 
what  I  write  will  allow  no  skipping,  and  that  I  do  not  intend  either 
to  allure  my  readers  or  to  afford  them  convenient  guides  to  slight  my 
labor.  The  exercise  of  grubbing  for  it  will  make  the  morsel  of 
wisdom  they  find  very  sweet ;  and  if  they  be  really  sensible  readers, 
such  as  I  know  you  are,  they  will  see  that  in  looking  for  the  amethyst 
at  the  bottom  they  are  continually  turning  up  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
other  gems  of  great  value  for  use  and  adornment. 

The  personal  appearance  of  our  Editor  is  all  in  his  favor  as  a  man 
to  be  noted.  He  is  not  very  tall,  but  then  in  recompense  he  is  very 
thin.  His  cheek-bones  are  high,  and  his  sallow  cheeks  have  no 
roundness.  His  scanty,  flossy  black  hair  and  half-length  beard,  both 
now,  alas !  well  sprinkled  with  gray,  look  as  though  they  had  been 
nibbled.  His  wife  complains  that  do  what  she  will  she  cannot  keep 
him  decent  —  that  is  her  word,  and  she  means  by  it  neat  in  his 
personal  appearance  —  and  he  complains  that  she  regards  cleanliness 
as  superior  to  godliness  or  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  press.  To 
see  him  rushing  up  the  street  with  one  shoe  untied,  newspapers  pro- 
truding from  every  pocket  of  his  seedy  gray  coat,  his  ink-stained 
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hands  and  wretched  hat  filled  with  manuscript,  would  incline  one  to 
take  her  part  in  the  controversy.  But  then  his  nervous  haste,  his 
body  stooped  forward,  his  large  dark  eyes  fixed,  one  might  imagine 
sadly,  on  the  ground  before  him,  recalls  one  from  the  fashion  of  this 
world  to  higher  thoughts,  and  one  sympathises  with  him  until  it  is 
remembered  that :  Husbands  are  always  in  the  wrong. 

The  French  say  that  about  the  absent.  I  offer  the  saying,  thus 
amended,  to  the  woman's  rights  women  of  America,  assembled  as 
angels  were  once  before,  according  to  Milton,  "  in  the  limits  of  the 
North,"  who,  with  the  rest  of  their  sex,  cannot  be  denied  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  suffrage  on  this  subject.  Let  "  Husbands  are  always  in 
the  wrong !  "  be  adopted  as  their  rallying  cr}',  and  they  will  at  home 
present  that  wonderful  unanimity  which  is  to  be  desired  in  their  noble 
attempt  to  set  right  an  incomplete  creation,  and  which  will  be  worthy 
of  the  bold  century  in  which  they  live  ;  while  even  in  the  South  they 
mly  secure  a  sympathy  which  will  at  first  make  reluctant  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  —  as  we  may  imagine  some  of  the  angels  of  God  reluc- 
tant from  surprise  when  first  called  upon  to  resist  the  pretensions  of 
equality  made  for  Satan  by  their  formerly  dear  companions. 

"  Strange  to  them  it  seemed 
At  first,  that  angel  should  \\»th  angel  war." 

It  has  been  many  years  since  our  Editor  first  took  charge  of  the 
Yattoii  Gazette ;  and  I  was  then  too  young  to  remember  now  how  he 
conducted  it.  My  power  of  remembering  exactly  anything  of  politics 
or  newspapers  goes  little  further  back  than  the  Compromise  measures 
of  1850 ;  but  I  can  recollect  the  burning  zeal  with  which  he  entered 
into  that  contest.  I  doubt  if  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  ever 
laughed,  except  a  laugh  of  scornful  triumph  or  of  withering  contempt. 
Even  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  which  occurred  about  that  time,  caused 
no  lightening  of  his  gravity ;  and  the  advent  of  his  son  two  years 
afterwards  only  seemed  to  deepen  his  gloom.  So  much  did  he  differ 
from  our  Judge. 

When  the  Neivs  was  established  by  the  Whigs,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  a  young  man  from  the  North  who  had  come  out  three  or  four  years 
before  to  teach  school  while  preparing  himself  for  the  bar,  our  Editor 
roused  himself  to  the  emergency.  The  upholding  of  Whiggery  was 
no  new  or  shocking  thing;  but  that  just  at  this  time  it,  downright 
Federalism,  should  have  a  Northern  man  as  its  standard-bearer  in  our 
community  was  very  suspicious.  Then  the  new  tone,  and  even  new 
language  used  by  the  editor  in  the  paper,  and  soon  by  some  of  his 
admirers  in  their  communications  and  in  their  conversation,  were 
puzzling  and  exasperating.  The  new  editor,  besides  being  gentle- 
manly in  all  respects,  was  a  scholar  —  a  Yankee  scholar,  and  very 
scholarly,  which  in  our  Editor's  opinion  was  the  sum  of  all  Yankee 
abominations.  It  was  bad  enough  for  one  of  smooth  address  to 
teach  unsound  doctrines ;  but  to  teach  them  in  the  patched-up  semi- 
purism  of  Yankee  book-English  current  about  Boston  was  too  bad. 
For  a  man  to  say  he  had  "  gotten  "  a  drink  when  he  meant  he  had 
"  got "  a  drink,  or  had  had  a  drink ;  and  to  pertly  use  modern  wise 
saws,  as,  for  instance,  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he,"  instead  of  the 
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old  form  of  the  truth,  "Out  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ; "  and 
to  reduce  every  subject  to  the  objective,  and  the  subjective,  and  the 
synthetic,  and  the  analytic,  and  the  concrete,  and  that  sort  of  uncouth 
names  of  taking  sight  and  getting  at  the  point;  and  with  it  all  to 
speak  slightingly  of  State  sovereignty,  and  insist  upon  the  heavenly 
gentleness  of  compromise, —  was  bitter,  bitter,  very  bitter.  "The 
young  man  is,  perhaps,  all  that  you  say.  Sir  —  very  much  of  a  gentleman, 
smart,  well-informed,  and  of  strict  personal  integrity  ;  but.  Sir,  politics 
are  not  private  matters  \  and  though  I  mean  to  insinuate  nothing 
against  the  young  man,  the  Jesuitical  character  of  our  enemies  is  very 
alarming.  I  tried  to  point  it  out  in  my  leader  of  last  week  ;  and, 
mark  my  words  for  it,  before  five  years  are  over  there'll  be  a  free 
fight  or  a  foot-race." 

When  the  fight  did  come  on  some  years  after  the  time  prophesied, 
the  new  editor,  who  as  I  have  said  was  a  gentleman,  became  one  of 
our  bravest  and  best  Confederate  soldiers  and  lost  his  life  in_  the 
army.  Our  Editor  also  did  his  duty  in  the  state  in  which  he  was 
called,  and  did  it  well.  He  kept  our  Government  and  Generals  well 
advised  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  and  abused  the  Yankees  with 
all  his  might,  at  first  on  four  pages,  then  as  paper  became  scarce  on 
a  half-sheet,  and  at  last  on  a  single  page  of  wall-paper,  of  which 
there  happened  to  be  a  good  stock  in  some  of  the  town  stores,  useless 
for  cartridges  or  for  other  army  or  domestic  service.  On  the  blank 
side  of  the  wall-paper  were  the  news  and  rumors,  and  the  brief 
criticisms  and  gradually  briefer  objurgations  of  our  Editor,  while  on 
the  reverse  was  the  elegant  colored  print  intended  to  beautify  the 
interior  of  houses.  Even  the  wall-paper  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
time  the  enemy  included  Yatton  in  their  visitations  and  the  Gazette 
was  suppressed. 

Suppressed !  No ;  that  is  not  the  word.  A  mere  suppression  of 
the  paper  was  too  dignified  for  such  a  crew.  The  venerable,  stainless 
Gazette  was  turned  into  a  Yankee  sheet,  and  the  types  were  used  to 
print  army  orders,  and  Freedman's  Bureau  orders,  and  Treasury 
Department  orders,  and  proclamations,  etc.  etc.,  by  the  cousin  of  our 
present  Congressman,  who  never  objected  to  turning  a  penn}',  to 
whomsoever  it  might  belong,  into  his  own  pocket.  That  indifference 
to  former  ownership,  whether  rebel  or  loyal,  private  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment, seems  to  run  in  the  family  ;  and  I  suppose  that  for  men  who 
set  out  to  get  pennies,  it  is  the  right  thing. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  ^^  early  in  1866,  our  Editor  came  again  to  his 
own  ;  sternly  fixed  his  heart  and  countenance  to  continue  and  to  finish 
the  task  begun  so  long  before,  but  rounded  it  off"  so  very  gently  that 
unless  some  especial  cause  rouses  the  "  old  Adam,"  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  Gazette  is  now  "  perfected,"  or  is  only  callous.  He  says 
he  has  no  country,  but  he  has  a  home. 

So  much  for  our  Editor's  public  career ;  and  I  submit  that  it  does 
honor  both  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart.  He  may  in  his  haste  have 
said  many  desperate  things,  but  he  never  did  one.  So  long  as  he  was 
free  he  guided  himself  by  sound  principle  and  by  his  good  impulses. 
When  he  has  became  subject  to  force  he  no  longer  controls  himself 
by  his  principles  or  impulses  good  or  bad,  but  is  controlled.     All  he 
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can  do,  or  thinks  he  can  do,  is  to  be  obstinate  and  defiant  against 
actively  doing  evil ;  and  I  defy  the  combined  power  of  Yankeedom 
to  make  him  say  he  is  sorry,  or  make  him  enter  into  Radical  schemes. 
Like  a  maimed  lion  in  his  den,  he  growls  when  disturbed ;  but  when 
undisturbed  he  remains  silent  and  grim,  passing  in  review  his  leaders  ; 
and,  occasionally,  when  a  peculiarly  sombre  shadow  of  the  preser^t  or 
of  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  darkens  his  soul,  he  brings  his  fist 
heavily  upon  his  desk,  exclaiming  as  his  face  writhes  with  lofty  scorn 
and  indignation  :  "  I  said  so  !  " 

Now  comes  the  crucial  test  of  my  fitness  to  speak  about  my 
neighbors,  the  test  which  neither  gossip  nor  satirist,  nor  other  weak  or 
malicious  creature,  can  sustain  :  shall  I  speak  fully  what  I  know  about 
the  private  affairs  of  our  Editor?  Shall  I  tell  about  the  son,  the 
daughter,  the  wife,  the  family  housekeeping  and  economy ;  the  unpaid 
bills  in  every  store,  the  getting  of  hams  and  white  sugar  upon  account 
of  next  year's  advertisements,  and  the  supplies  of  wine,  sardines,  and 
all  other  sorts  of  good  things  sold  in  small  packages,  upon  the  credit 
of  puffs  to  come  ?  And,  lastly,  shall  I  detail  the  conflict  between 
Mrs.  Editor's  very  natural  desires  for  assistance  in  marketing  and 
household  management,  and  Mr.  Editor's  entire  indifference  to  every- 
thing of  the  sort ;  his  impatience,  in  fact,  at  the  very  mention  of  such 
worries  as  an  unjustifiable  cumulation  of  troubles  upon  his  brain, 
already  hardly  taxed  by  public  responsibilities  ?  I  cannot  consent  to 
interfere  in  the  work  of  my  inferiors.  Even  my  black  cook  would 
scorn  to  wash  up  the  cups  and  saucers  or  to  plant  out  a  few  violets  ; 
and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  disregard  the  functions  of  others  when 
she  sets  so  dignified  an  example. 

I  suspect  that  our  Editor  is  one  of  that  most  numerous  class  of 
men  who  do  right  to  themselves  when  they  wed,  but  who,  without 
being  unkind,  do  grievous  wrong  to  the  women  whom  they  marry. 
Subjectively  he  is  a  marrying  man  and  a  domestic  man.  He  needs 
the  care  of  a  wife,  and  marriage  and  domestic  life  agree  perfectly  with 
him.  Objectively,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  of  hapjjiness  in  the 
world  would  be  greater  had  he  remained  single. 

My  dearly  beloved  reader,  I,  John  Capelsay,  of  Georgia,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  young  man  who  is  yawningly  impatient  to  sign  his 
name  to  this  paper,  nor  should  you  do  so ;  but  I  feel  that  between 
you  and  me  there  is  a  wonderfully  strong  yet  delicate  sympathy.  We 
are  both  getting  tired.  You  need  not  stretch  your  eyes  to  seem  wide 
awake,  and  politely  look  injured  by  the  accusation.  I  know  that  what 
I  say  is  true,  for  I  feel  it.  You  have  been  very  patient,  and  have 
kindly  smiled  once  or  twice  at  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Our  Great 
Men.  I  too  have  smiled  benignantly  as  I  recalled  many  of  their 
amiable  characteristics,  which  one  not  so  full  of  gentle  humanity  as 
myself  would  regard  only  with  contempt  and  try  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule.  To  one  so  observant  and  so  sane  as  yourself  I  need  not 
point  out  that  wherein  I  think  our  Editor  crazy  —  according  to  our 
definition  of  that  condition  of  being ;  a  definition  in  which  we  both 
jokingly  agreed.  If  I  should  fail  in  any  of  our  future  chats  to  precise 
either  the  self-conceit  (always  actual)  or  the  craziness  (generally  con- 
structive) of  our  subject,  I  will  feel  equally  well  assured  that  your 
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perception  will  supply  my  forgetfulness,  which  you  will  pardon,  and 
jestingly  tell  me  you  wish  had  extended  to  many  other  details.  I 
will  know  that  you  wish  no  such  thing,  for,  though  I  am  far  from 
being  conceited,  my  inner  consciousness,  as  we  scholars  call  it,  tells  me 
that  never  were  writer  and  reader  more  in  accord.  We  form  a  little 
mutual  admiration  society  of  our  own,  and  prove  that  though  we  do 
not  li-ve  in  a  certain  other  locality,  yet  when  we  mutually  tickle  each 
other  we  can  laugh.  We  are  not  yet,  as  are  those  other  good  people, 
so  practised  that  when  we  merely  crook  our  fingers  at  each  other,  or 
are  understood  to  be  about  to  crook  our  fingers  at  each  other,  we  can 
become  convulsed  —  but  that  will  come.  Patience;  and  shuffle  the 
cards ! 

John  S.  Holt, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
"The  Old,  Old  Fashion." 

THE    23d    of  June,    1843,  was    probably  a  very  warm    day  all 
over  the    State  of .     But  the  people  of  the  quiet  and 

thrifty  town  of  F ,  that  is,  such  of  them  as,  groaning  and  fuming 

under  the  burden  of  enduring  such  a  day,  happened  to  meet  on  the 
streets,  or  came  in  contact  one  with  another  in  the  stores  or  at  their 
residences  —  one  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  scorching,  blazing,  un- 
precedentedly  hot  day. 

They  had  different  modes  of  expression  in  interchanging  their 
common  protest  against  this  imposition  on  the  j^art  of  the  weather. 
Mrs.  Col.  Dalby,  who  dwelt  in  the  large,  gloomy,  but  intensely 
respectable-looking  mansion  at  the  end  of  Front  Street,  rose  indolently 
and  walked  to  the  window  of  her  drawing-room,  in  order  to  pull  in 
still  closer  the  protecting  blinds  ;  and,  while  she  slowly  fanned  her 
still  handsome  face,  declared  to  her  neighbor  and  casual  visitor,  Mrs. 
Merton,  that  it  reminded  her  of  the  sirocco  she  had  sometimes 
experienced  while  residing  with  the  Colonel  on  the  island  of  Malta. 

Mrs.  Col.  Dalby's  son,  Junius,  who  was  at  the  same  time  lounging 
on  the  counter  of  a  redolent  drug-store  on  the  main  business  street  of 

F ,  paused  in  his  efforts  at  keeping  himself  awake  and  puffing  a- 

cigar,  to  wipe  his  handkerchief  around  between  his  red  neck  and 
limp  collar,  while  he  confided  to  his  bosom  friend,  Josh  Scales,  head- 
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clerk  of  the  establishment,  the  fact  of  his  perfect  willingness  to  have 
his  eyes  d — d  if  it  wasn't  "a  sneezer." 

Jonathan  Fisher,  the  burly  landlord  of  the  Eagle,  the  principal 
hotel  of  the  place,  from  time  to  time  cooled  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  his  red,  honest  face,  or  carefully  examined  the  mercury  of  the 
thermometer  in  his  hall,  as  if  it  were  a  pot  of  soup  and  about  to  boil ; 
while  he  shook  his  head,  and  opined  for  the  especial  behoof  of  Johnnie 
Long,  seated  in  a  great  arm-chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
(the  crony  of  mine  host,  and  who  probably  received  his  name  late  in 
life  as  a  huge  joke  on  his  being  so  short  and  dried  up),  that  such  a 
sun  was  "trying  on  the  mukry  and  thugometers." 

Three  or  four  bare-footed  boys,  with  shining  faces  and  hair  mopped 
and  curly  with  dirt  and  moisture,  who  were  making  their  way  out  of 

F ,  over  the  dusty  road  into  the  cool  shade  wooing  them   so 

invitingly  on,  said  little  in  remonstrance  of  the  sun  or  protest  against 
the  heat ;  but  where  the  sand  was  dry  and  hot  they  danced  over  it, 
and  where  some  great  old  tree  had  fostered  under  its  spreading,  leafy 
branches  a  cool  spot,  they  stopped  to  refresh  both  body  and  burning 
sole,  until  by  easy  stages  they  reached  a  deep,  pellucid  cove  of  the 
river,  into  which  they  were  soon  diving  and  splashing  and  darting 
about.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  them  all,  in  coming  out  of  this 
delightful  bath,  to  find  clinging  to  the  chubby  leg  of  the  smallest  boy 
a  blue  silk  belt,  stained  here  and  there  with  deep  red  spots  like  blood, 
and  at  one  end,  dangling  from  it  like  sea-weed,  a  tress  of  long,  silken, 
golden  hair.  It  had  wound  itself  about  the  urchin's  leg  as  he 
clambered  out  upon  the  bank,  and  he  had  screamed,  thinking  it  a 
snake ;  and  now  stood  looking  down  upon  it,  shuddering  and 
trembling,  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground.  It  required  no  little  courage 
so  much  as  to  touch  this  bit  of  fateful  ribbon  with  its  dark  corroding 
spots  J  but  the  eldest  picked  it  up  to  bear  it  as  a  trophy  with  him 
home.  It  gave  them  all  much  to  talk  about  as  they  returned  toward 
the  town ;  and  they  made  it  at  one  time  the  sole  remaining  remnant 
of  some  beautiful  young  lady,  found  wandering  in  the  forests  lying  in 
the  distance,  and  devoured  by  wild  beasts ;  and  last  they  set  it  down 
as  a  mysterious  warning  forwarded  by  wind  and  current  to  the  good 

people  of  F by  the  weird  spirits  who  dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  the 

gray  mountains,  now  fast  hiding  the  sun's  light  in  the  west. 

And  the  sun  had  hardly  ceased  pouring  hot  shot  into  the  tov/n  of 

F and  other  towns  within  half  a  thousand  miles  of  it,  and  turned 

his  course  downward  toward  the  horizon,  as  if  he  saw  a  million  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  whom  he  had  a  contract  to  shrivel  up 
instanter,  or  felt  that  he  must  have  a  quaff  of  the  Pacific  or  die  in  his 
tracks,  before  a  heavy,  lumbering  travelling-carriage,  drawn  by  two 
tall,  vicious-looking  black  horses,  and  driven  by  a  sallow,  black- 
browed,  Spanish-looking  Jehu,  with  curtains  drawn  and  strapped  from 
top  to  wheel  with  baggage,  tugged  up  one  rocky  hill  and  down  it, 

tugged  up  another,   and  appeared  entering  F by  the  i^rincipal 

thoroughfare  of  the  town.  On  it  came ;  steady  travel  —  no  faster, 
no  slower :  not  at  all  having  the  appearance  of  a  tired,  used-up 
travelling-carriage  about  to  resign  its  grateful  occupants  to  savory 
suppers  and  cool,  clean  beds.     The  driver  did  not  carry  the  air  of  a 
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man  who  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  he  did  not  carry  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  never  been  there  before.  He  might  have  been  a 
fresh  importation  from  the  Celebes,  or  he  might  have  been  the  Hfe- 
time  sexton  of  the  church  on  the  opposite  square,  for  all  awakened 
interest  or  attention  that  appeared  upon  his  impassible  face.  And  he 
might  have  suddenly  pulled  up  at  any  lamp-post,  or  driven  straight 

through  F as   if  it  were   a  country  cross-road,  for  any  indication 

of  aim  or  purpose  given  out  by  handling  of  the  reins,  or  sign  from 
within  the  carriage,  or  anything  whatever.  But  whether  the  horses 
were  endowed  with  preternatural  powers  and  read  the  letters  over 
the  Eagle  Hotel  main  entrance,  or  their  master  had  himself  by  sign 
unknown  signified  to  them  his  wish,  the  two  black  vicious  horses 
veered  to  the  right,  moved  steadily  up  to  the  curbstone,  and  halted. 

Jonathan  Fisher  gave  a  hurried  glance  at  the  "  thugometcr,"  which, 
to  his  great  surprise,  still  held  out  wonderfully,  rapidly  struck  a  big- 
sounding  bell,  and  appeared  at  the  door. 

A  plump,  greasy,  white-eyed  negro,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  his 
back  on  a  bench  around  at  the  side  of  the  hotel,  gave  a  terrific  snort 
as  the  bell  pealed  out,  opened  his  eyes,  rose  to  a  sitting  posture, 
yawned,  benevolently  kicked  a  large  house-dog  which  had  been 
sleeping  at  his  feet,  wiped  his  face  with  his  apron,  and  came  around 
to  the  horses'  heads. 

A  little  boy  who  had  been  standing  under  a  mimosa  in  front  of  a 
large  brick  residence  across  the  street,  and  had  been  assiduously 
engaged  in  throwing  stones  at  an  impudent  blue-bird  on  the  topmost 
branch,  which  darted  off  from  time  to  time  and  then  back  to  his 
perch,  but  who,  ever  since  the  conveyance  hove  in  sight,  had  been 
standing  watching  its  gradual  approach,  now  came  hurriedly  over, 
dropping  a  stone  from  each  hand  as  he  came,  and  stood  by  the  side 
of  Sam  the  hostler,  intently  watching  the  heaving  flanks  of  the  jaded 
horses. 

A  very  pretty  girl  who  had  been  swinging  in  a  net  silk  hammock, 
half  in  and  half  out  the  broad  piazza  of  the  large  brick  residence 
above-mentioned,  and  whose  attention  had  been  divided  between  a 
book  and  the  fierce  but  futile  attempts  of  the  boy  upon  the  bird,  now 
raised  herself  up,  leaning  her  beautiful  head  upon  her  arm,  and  swung 
a  pretty  foot  and  ankle  outside  the  hammock  as  she  watched  the  new 
arrival  with  much  interest. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  the  circumstances  under  which 

the  heavy,  lumbering  travelling-carriage  made  its  appearance  in  F , 

first,  because  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  suppression  of  any 
particular ;  and,  secondly,  because  events  followed  and  were  a  conse- 
quence of  this  arrival  in  the  town,  of  so  startling  a  nature  that  every- 
thing connected  in  even  the  remotest  degree  with  the  travellers 
acquires  a  new  and  strange  interest. 

As  soon  as  a  halt  was  made  before  the  Eagle  Hotel  the  carriage 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  tall,  spare-built  man  of  middle  age,  in 
neat  travelling  dress,  stepped  out  upon  the  pavement.  Surveying  the 
landlord  with  a  keen  and  somewhat  imperative  glance,  he  said  : 

"Landlord,  two  good  rooms,  and  a  comfortable  blazing  fire  in  one 
of  them  immediatel}^." 
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As  to  the  rooms  they  were  already  at  the  gentleman's  service. 
The  Eagle  could  not  be  equalled  for  its  airy,  spacious,  comfortable 
apartments.  But  —  would  the  gentleman  be  indulgent  and  repeat  his 
second  order  ?     He  had  not  understood. 

"  I  said,  two  good  rooms  and  a  fire  in  one  of  them,  landlord." 

Jonathan  Fisher  put  his  round  bullet  head  a  little  more  to  one  side, 
and  surveyed  the  speaker  with  a  perplexed  stare. 

"  A  fire,  man,  a  fire  ;  burning  wood  or  coal,  in  a  stove  or  grate  or 
fire-place !  " 

The  stranger  then  turned  with  an  impatient  jerk  to  the  vehicle,  and 
seemed  to  wait  to  give  assistance  to  some  one  within. 

"  Open  32  and  34,  John !  "  said  the  landlord  to  a  spruce-looking 
waiter  who  just  then  appeared  at  the  entrance.  "Clean  sheets  and 
pillows.  A  big  fire  in  32.  A  fire,  mind,  I  say  !  Oh  !  Lord  !  "  And 
Jonathan  Fisher  turned  pale  and  wiped  his  broad  face  in  dismay  at 
the  sound  of  his  own  order,  and  seemed  about  to  rush  in  in  sheer 
desperation  and  have  it  out  then  and  there  with  the  thermometer, 
which  he  was  morally  certain  could  stand  it  very  little  longer  at  such 
a  pace  as  that.  However,  he  controlled  the  disturbance  of  his 
feelings,  and  remained  to  escort  his  strange  guests  into  the  reception- 
room. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill  out  anything  like  an  intelli- 
gible description  of  the  person  who,  pushed  forward  by  some  one 
within,  and  lifted  down  by  the  man  outside,  was  at  length  brought  to 
a  stand  on  the  pavement,  if  that  can  be  called  a  stand  which 
was  propped  by  crutches  under  the  arms  and  supported  by  the  main 
force  of  the  assistants.  The  invalid  (for  no  one  could  for  a  moment 
question  that  disease  and  infirmity  held  heavy  mortgage  on  that 
wrecked  and  distorted  frame,  and  that  death  was  already  stealing 
alongside  to  halt  him  at  the  grave)  was  a  man  who  might  have  sat  to 
a  plucky  artist  for  a  twin-brother  of  that  very  death.  The  face  of  a 
corpse,  more  hideously  ghastly  in  that  it  peered  from  a  carriage  and 
not  a  cofiin  ;  lustreless  eyes  that  took  in  nothing,  noted  nothing,  but 
glared  ceaselessly  from  side  to  side  as  if  they  were  being  hunted 
down  eternally  by  fierce  pain  and  anguish  ;  lips  thin  and  pinched, 
and  drawn  tightly  over  the  teeth  which  seemed  set  even  now  forever  • 
long,  thin,  pale  yellow  hair  that  hung  about  the  head  like  the  dead, 
rotten  silk  that  dangles  from  the  stalk  long  after  the  field  has  been 
garnered  and  the  corn  plucked ;  poor,  frail  skeleton  arms,  long  skinny 
hands,  and  a  wretched  emaciated  frame,  bent  and  bowed,  which  one 
could  almost  fancy  would  creak  and  clatter  in  a  high  wind  —  made  up 
number  Two  of  the  new  visitors  to  the  Eagle. 

The  remaining  occupants  of  the  coach,  when  fully  revealed,  pre- 
sented so  strong  and  marked  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  and  evidently 
principal  personages  of  the  party,  that  their  appearance  created  a 
reaction  upon  the  bystanders  —  landlord,  hostler,  boy,  and  the  two  or 
three  loungers  who  had  not  been  long  in  sauntering  up  to  make  the 
Eagle  no  exception  to  the  generality  of  country  taverns  on  such  occa- 
sions—  like  unto  a  sudden  transition  from  clouds  to  sunshine.  First 
there  stepped  out  a  chubby,  red-faced,  handsome  little  woman,  who 
had  evidently  been  the  main  agent  in  getting  the  invalid  out  of  the 
43 
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carriage,  for  she  carried  even  then  upon  her  arm  shawls  and  com- 
forters, and  held  in  her  hand  a  neat  reticule  which  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  ready-made  receptacle  for  all  the  panaceas  of  all  known 
bodily  woes,  and  had  a  wide-awake  appearance  as  if  it  were  always 
on  the  watch  to  open  with  a  smart  click  and  reveal  inexhaustible 
stores  of  salts,  liniments,  anaesthetics,  etc.  She  was  as  smart  and 
comfortable-looking  a  body  as  could  be  found  in  a  day's  journey  ;  and 
it  was  plain  from  her  brightness  and  obtrusive  cheerfulness  that  it 
would  require  more  than  a  day's,  or  a  week's,  or  a  month's  journey  to 
damp  her  spirits  or  cow  her  in  the  least.  Why,  bless  you  !  the  skirts 
which  she  lifted  when  she  put  her  foot  upon  the  carriage-steps  were 
as  white,  and  the  well-filled  stockings  which  gleamed  for  a  moment 
were  as  spotless,  and  the  jaunty  bonnet  on  her  head  was  as  neat,  and 
the  plain  collar  round  her  shapely  neck  was  as  smooth,  as  if  she  had 
not  been  crossing  muddy  ferries  and  jolting  over  dusty  roads,  and 
sitting  for  a  half-hour  at  a  time  in  mouldy,  filthy  public-rooms  of  inns 
and  stations  for  days  and  days.  But  her  comely  face  absolutely 
beamed  with  joyful  and  tender  feeling  as  she  turned  and  stretched 
her  arms  to  the  carriage-door,  saying,  "  Come  !  Willie,  darling,"  and 
received  to  her  bosom  a  little  boy  three  or  four  years  of  age,  whose 
tumbled  hair,  flushed  cheeks  and  unnaturally  wide-open  eyes  showed 
that  he  had  just  been  performing  the  last  stage  of  the  day's  journey, 
perhaps  in  the  good  woman's  arms,  but  certainly  in  those  of  Morpheus 
also.  It  was  a  beautiful  boy,  with  a  head  such  as  great  painters  love 
to  put  upon  immortal  canvas.  Hair  almost  too  brown  to  be  called 
o-olden,  but  catching  every  ray  of  light  and  burnishing  it  up  into  sheeny 
strands  of  rich  mellow  gold ;  large  deep-brown  eyes,  a  pleading 
wistful  mouth,  a  small  but  perfect  face,  and  a  clear,  pure  complexion, 
with  a  tinge  of  olive  —  altogether  a  child-model  rather  for  Murillo 
than  Raphael.  The  child  looked  around  for  a  moment  with  a  gaze  of 
newly-awakened  interest  and  wonder,  and  then,  overcome  by  weari- 
ness, his  head  sank  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  nurse. 

The  hospitable  landlord  had  in  the  meantime  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  the  invalid,  and  he  and  the  first  passenger  bearing  him 
between  them,  the  whole  party  entered  the  hotel. 

But  it  was  now^  painfully  evident  that  the  critical  condition  of  one 
of  the  new-comers  would  admit  of  no  delay  in  the  reception-room. 
His  was  about  to  be  a  reception  in  another  world  ;  and  the  goal  of  his 
journeyings  was  reached,  not  to  be  resumed  with  the  dawn  of  another 
day,  but  to  set  in  with  the  shadows  which  were  closing  round  his 
mortal  life,  and  to  last  while  sun  after  sun  was  rising  and  setting. 
And  so  they  passed  the  hall  and  ascended  the  broad  staircase,  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun  gliding  in  through  the  high  window  on  the 
top  landing,  just  touching  the  thin  locks  of  the  dying  man,  which 
fluttered  as  if  the  air  from  some  invisible  ocean  were  breathing  on 
them,  and  lighting  up  the  face  of  the  child  lying  back  on  the  motherly 
arm  with  a  soft,  angelic  radiance.  And  so  they  passed  into  the 
shadows  of  the  rooms  above,  youth  and  health  and  beauty  to  slumber 
through  the  deepening  gloom  and  silent  watches  of  that  incoming 
night,  and  age,  infirmity,  and  disease  to  cease  their  fierce  struggles 
with  that  tortured  body,  about  to  fall  into  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 
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and  enter  the  valley  of  a  shadow  not  cast  by  the  evenings  and  twi- 
lights of  this  world,  but  by  the  vast  shores  of  that  *'  eternal  ocean 
that  rolls  around  all  the  earth."  They  placed  him  on  the  bed,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  first-mentioned  stranger,  the  landlord  hurried 
down  stairs  to  summon  a  physician. 

He  lay  there  gasping  at  long  intervals,  his  sunken  temples  falling 
and  rising  in  the  sharp  intensity  of  his  bodily  pain,  and  his  eyes 
glaring  and  fixed  on  the  ceiling  above.  But  in  a  few  moments  he 
slowly  turned  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  his  eyes  sought  first  the 
child,  and  then  him  who  stood  at  his  bedside.  The  nurse  had  laid  the 
boy  upon  a  single  bed  adjoining,  and  he  was  already  in  deep  sleep, 
unconscious  of  the  care  and  trouble  creeping  to  their  dread  consumma- 
tion near  at  hand.  She  was  busied  now  in  preparing  a  bandage  for 
the  person  of  the  sick  man,  and  left  the  room  to  heat  it  over  the  newly- 
made  fire  which  had  so  shocked  the  host. 

"  William,"  said  the  dying  man,  in  a  husky,  labored  whisper,  "  here 
I  lay  down  my  share  of  the  dread  task  under  which  we  have  together 
toiled — and  leave  you.  This  life,  which  has  been  devoted  to  one 
fixed  purpose,  is  too  near  paid  out  to  waste  one  strand  of  the  last  coil 
in  useless  words.  Dear  brother !  more  inexpressibly  dear  to  me  in 
these  throes  of  my  dissolution  than  in  the  days  of  my  strength  and 
power  :  if  any  lingering  fear  or  doubt  now  lies  upon  your  mind  of  the 
justice  or  issue  of  this  task  so  near  its  end,  in  heaven's  name  o-q 
not  one  step  farther  on  the  way  we  have  marked  out.  Relinquish  it. 
Take  my  beloved  Mary's  child  and  bear  him  afar  off  to  some  stran^-e 
land,  away  from  all  contact  with  scenes  and  circumstances  which  have 
been  so  terrible  to  us  ;  and  believe  that  she  and  I  from  another 
world  will  look  down  to  bless  your  efforts  for  his  happiness." 

William  stood  motionless,  his  face  stern  and  dark  and  working  with 
powerful  emotion  ;  and  the  other  lay  watching  him  with  a  fixed  and 
painful  intensity  which  showed  that  his  last  moments  in  this  life  were 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  the  next  words  which  would  fall  upon  his 
ears. 

"  Oh,  Henry  !  Henry  !  I  can  think  of  nothing  now  but  this  dreadful 
sickness.  Oh !  had  I  but  insisted  more  strongly  on  postponing  this 
fatal  journey.  If  you  had  never  moved  from  Langton,  and  we  had 
not  undertaken  this  arduous  trip,  the  illness  which  has  fallen  upon  you 
might  have  been  averted." 

"  Only  for  a  time,  a  very  short  time,  brother.  Death  was  not  to  be 
put  off  much  longer.  No  !  here  I  wished  to  die.  Here,  on  this  spot, 
with  the  fulfilment  of  my  wishes  in  my  grasp,  I  wished  to  fall. 
Remember,  too,  that  advertisement  —  its  urgency  and  the  shortness 
of  time.  No,  no  !  not  even  to  cheat  the  grave  of  its  occupant  for  a 
few  days  of  pain  and  suffering  were  we  justified  in  delaying  this 
journey." 

The  sick  man,  who  in  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  had  summoned 
strength  to  raise  himself  upon  his  arm,  now  sank  back  apparently 
exhausted,  and  William  put  to  his  lips  a  few  drops  of  cordial.  The 
voice  of  the  landlord  was  now  heard  at  the  door  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  physician,  and  the  latter  entered  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"Life  is  but  air, 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword, 
And  closes  wh»n  'tis  gone." 

While  death  is  introducing  Dr.  Wallace  to  the  first  of  a  series  of 
circnmstances  which  are  to  work  no  small  change  in  his  future  life,  it 
is  well  that  the  author  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  physician,  for  he  will  stand  forward  quite  promi- 
nently in  the  pages  which  are  to  follow. 

Dr.  Wallace  was  a  new  man  in  F ;  and  no  better  proof  can  be 

offered  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  new  man  of  no  common  sort  than 
the  position  which  he  held,  professionally  and  socially,  in  the  town  at 
the  period  when  a  hasty  summons  hurried  him  to  the  stranger's  death- 
bed in  the  Eagle.     For  F was  an  old  town,  wearing  its  age  with 

quiet  dignity,  and  never  once  attempting  to  conceal  its  long  appren- 
ticeship to  time  by  bringing  to  its  aid  any  of  the  extraneous  or 
meretricious  adjuncts  of  a  progressive  age. 

Its  merchants  were  not  beyond  the  pursuit  of  gain  ;  but  they  delved 
after  lucre  in  musty,  cobwebby  counting-houses,  kept  their  dingy  books 
in  their  fathers'  fashion,  resisted  to  the  last  the  substitution  of  the 
almighty  dollar  and  the  brassy  cent  for  the  loyal  pound  and  shilling 
of  the  olden  time,  and  would  to  a  man  have  rejected  indignantly  the 
appellation  of  "  enterprising,"  or  the  still  more  offensive  one  of 
"  smart." 

The  old  ladies  of  F were  not  superior  to  the  human  weakness 

that  afflicts  so  many  mortals  of  their  kind  ;  but  if  fate  had  ordained 
that  they  should  exercise  their  retrospective  memories  or  weave  airy 
bits  of  gossip  over  fragrant  tea  —  for  the  very  dearly-prized  blessings  of 
which  they  were  indebted  to  the  most  modern  achievements  of  man, 
which  had  toiled  to  them  over  heathen  sands  and  foreign  seas  tacked 
on  to  steam,  was  bandied  about  in  bustling  warehouses  and  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  busy  marts  of  a  world  of  hurry  and  enterprise  —  they 
indemnified  themselves  by  sipping  this  wonderful  beverage  from 
cherished  tea-sets  which  they  had  seen  their  mothers  before  them 
handle  with  reverential  care  as  precious  heirlooms  of  the  past.  Every 
urn  that  distilled  for  them  its  rare  perfume  of  pure  Souchong  or 
emitted  the  well-known  odor  of  genuine  Gunpowder,  was  a  "  storied 
urn  "  beyond  all  doubt,  as  richly  encrusted  with  fond  memories  as  it 
was  carved  with  quaint  figures  ;  and  one  stately,  white-haired  matron 

of  F could  tell  (and  some,  perhaps  the  envious,  said,  did  tell  quite 

often)  how  a  dainty  service  that  she  offered  for  the  use  and  entertain- 
ment of  her  friends  had  graced  the  board  when  Col.  Tarleton  had 
claimed  perforce  her  grandmother's  hospitality  in  the  stormy  days  of 
the  Revolution. 

I  am  afraid  the  fair  maidens  of  F were  so  far  heretical  as  to 

keep  themselves  surprisingly  well-informed  of  what  was  going  in  the 
world  of  new  things  in  bonnets,  laces,  etc. ;  and  considering  that  this 
story  aims  to  tell  of  what  took  place  in  days  long  anterior  to  this 
period  when  man's  hand  first  dares  to  try  its   utmost  cunning  and 
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flashes  news  from  land  to  land  far  faster  than  man's  brain  can  act,  it 
is  astonishing  how  similar  were  their  Sunday  or  their  party  styles  of 
dress  to  those  of  the  people  of  any  overgrown  metropolis  wholly 
given  up  to  vanity  and  mammon.  But  evoke  the  pride  and  poetry 
of  their  natures,  and  the  old  leaven  of  the  dames  and  sires  began  to 
rise.  They  had  no  treasures  which  they  prized  more  dearly  than 
certain  relics  of  a  hallowed  time  long  gone  —  some  old-fashioned 
robe  or  massive  jewel,  to  tell  a  story  of  the  stately  grace  and  beauty 
that  queened  it  over  devoted  hearts  in  ancient  drawing-rooms,  a 
tender  tale  of  love  mellowed  by  the  very  haze  of  time  that  floated 
round  it.  And  often  when  Mrs.  Col.  Dalby's  broad  passages  were 
lighted  up  and  her  lofty  folding-doors  thrown  open  for  the  exhibition 
of  parlor  plays  or  tableaux,  some  sweet-lipped,  brown-haired  lassie  of 
the  town  was  shown  to  view,  sitting  in  regal  state,  in  antique  coiffure, 
powdered  locks  and  stiff  satin  brocade,  and  striving  feebly  with  her 
loving,  soft  blue  eyes  and  mantling  cheeks  to  look  with  cruelty  upon 
the  swain  prostrated  at  her  feet. 

As  for  F 's  manly  youth,  I  am  very  certain,  from  some  I  have 

met  on  the  broad  highways  of  trade  and  money-getting  since  those 
days  of  yore,  hardened  worldlings,  devoted  to  the  things  of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  pursuing  hard  yellow  gold  with  a  devotion  proportionate 
to  its  newness,  that  in  their  hearts  they  deemed  their  fathers  musty, 
fusty,  antiquated  "  buffers,"  and  would  have  enjoyed  a  velocipede  or 
a  skating-rink  immensely.  'Tis  true  they  appreciated  old  wine  and 
preferred  old  Habanas,  but  they  liked  new  tiles  and  new  phaetons,  and 
above  all  recognised  the  merits  of  new  marble-bed  billiard-tables. 

But  I  believe  you  will  agree  before  I  have  finished  all  I  have  to  say 
of  these  good  people,  that  strong  faithful  hearts  were  there  —  hearts 
that  could  cherish  love  with  all  the  fervor  and  resistless  passion  of  the 
poetic  past,  express  it  with  the  tender  gallantry  and  graceful  euphuism 
of  a  Shafton,  and  in  its  service  leap  to  such  deeds  of  daring  as  have 
filled  tradition's  pages  with  enduring  lustre ;  and  (alas !  that  it 
should  be  of  those  whom  virtue  and  honor  nerved)  hearts  too  which 
no  kind  providence  pitifully  spared  the  dole  of  sorrow  and  trouble 
that  bows  the  head  and  burdens  the  soul ;  hearts  fated  to  suffer  shame 
from  man's  inhumanity  that  would  rather  have  dealt  with  death  under 
the  divine  decree  of  God.  Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  who  will  combine  to  furnish  the  materials  of  this  historv. 
Hereafter,  without  further  digression,  the  task  will  be  to  tell  what  they 
did  and  what  they  suffered. 

Therefore  I  salute  Dr.  Wallace  as  a  man  of  talent  and  character, 
such  as  one  will  not  encounter  every  day,  in  that  in  such  a  town  as 

F he  had  made  two  years  sufficient  to  know  and  be  known  by 

the  people,  combat  life-long  prejudices,  batter  down  the  reserve  of 
its  most  exclusive  society,  and  attain  a  position  invested  with  the 
esteem  of  the  community  and  the  social  honors  of  its  acknowledged 
leaders  —  no  small  thing  to  accomplish  among  a  people  who  had 
believed  for  generations  that  orthodox  religion  required  the  good 
pastor,  when  he  lay  dov;n  to  his  well-earned  rest  and  wrapped  the 
habiliments  of  the  grave  about  him,  to  hand  over  to  his  son  the  pulpit 
robe  of  his  earthly  anointed  priesthood,  who   should   go  on  in  his 
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father's  humble  but  earnest  way  of  pointing  his  parishioners  the  road 
to  heaven ;  who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  it  no  small  part  of 
the  family  physician's  duty  to  rear  his  heir,  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh,  to  be  his  successor,  and  stand  with  the  same  portentous 
frown  and  weighty  brow  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sons  and  daughters  to 
whom  their  parents,  going  to  sleep  in  the  quiet  churchyard  under  the 
seal  of  the  Great  Physician,  had  left  a  mortal  heritage  of  bodily  ills 
and  ailments. 

Dr.  Wallace  came   too    among  a  people  on  whom  he   had    once 

turned  his  back.     Twenty  years  before  he  had  been  conveyed  to  F 

in  the  stowage  of  a  produce  wagon,  and  had  been  landed  together 
with  a  hair-leather  trunk  at  the  door  of  a  dingy  apothecary's  shop  on 
Main  Street,  a  very  unpromising  and  unprepossessing  charge,  left  to 
the  care  and  protection  of  Aaron  Green,  licensed  compounder  and 
retailer  of  drugs  and  medicines,  by  a  sister  dying  in  the  country.  The 
uncle  had  done  his  duty  by  the  orphan  boy,  receiving  him  into  a  kind 
household  consisting  of  wife  and  but  one  child,  where  plain,  sub- 
stantial comforts  and  the  rudiments  of  a  common-school  education 
were  not  grudgingly  bestowed  upon  him.  Here  in  this  kind  home  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  changing  with  time  from  an  ungainly  lad,  un- 
kempt and  uncultivated,  to  a  fine,  stalwart  young  fellow,  the  apothe- 
cary's clerk  and  factotum,  skilful  in  compounding  pills  and  boluses, 
faithful  and  energetic  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  gratification  of  an  honorable 
ambition.  But  young  Wallace  could  not  long  remain  content  with 
the  lowly  calling  of  an  obscure  druggist's  assistant ;  and  however 
useful  and  important  he  had  become  to  Aaron  Green  in  his  business, 
the  latter  was  too  just  a  man,  and  too  sincerely  attached  to  his  nephew, 
to  oppose  the  young  man's  ardent  longings  for  a  more  ambitious  and 
elevated  sphere  of  life ;  and  so  George  Wallace  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age  bade  farewell  to  his  uncle  and  his  family,  his  heart 
divided  between  high  hopes  of  the  future  and  grief  at  parting  from 
the  best  friends  of  his  life.  He  went  forth  into  the  world  to  push  his 
fortunes,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  a  love  which,  if  not  as  tender, 
was  as  true  and  earnest  as  his  dead  mother's  ;  provided  with  much 
good  counsel  and  very  little  money ;  and  strengthened  withal  by  a 
stout  heart,  and  a  mind  well-balanced  and  trained  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  which  might  beset  him. 

Two  j^ears  before  the  opening  of  our  story  he  had  returned,  and  with 

the  intention,  as  was  soon  evinced,  of  fixing  his  residence  at  F 

as  a  practitioner  in  the  profession  as  a  member  of  which  we  have 
introduced  him.  About  thirty-five  years  of  age,  unmarried,  of  fine 
person  and  manners,  possessed  apparently  of  a  fair  share  of  worldly 
prosperity,  and,  to  crown  all,  very  successful  in  his  medical  treatment, 

his  influence  soon  became  felt,  and  beneficially  felt,  in  F ;  and  he 

is  now  presented  to  the  reader  as  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  place, 
whose  opinions  on  all  subjects  were  received  with  respect  and  con- 
sideration, whose  friendship  was  esteemed  as  valuable,  and  whose 
character  for  probity  and  integrity  was  above  reproach. 

It  needed  not  all  the  time  which  has  been  consumed  in  touching 
upon  the  antecedents  and  present  surroundings  of  Dr.  Wallace  to 
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establish  the  conviction  in  his  mind  that  earthly  skill  could  be  of  no 
avail  in  the  fatal  sickness  of  the  Eagle's  guest.  He  asked  a  few 
natural  questions  about  the  time  of  commencement  and  duration  of 
the  attack ;  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret  that  a  person  so 
seriously  ill  should  have  undertaken  a  fatiguing  journey  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  which  was  received  by  the  sick  man  with  an 
impatient  toss  and  by  the  other  in  silence ;  gave  a  few  simple 
directions  to  the  female  of  the  party,  who  appeared  to  be  the  nurse 
both  of  his  patient  and  the  boy ;  remarked  that  he  would  write  a 
prescription  down  stairs  in  the  office,  which  should  be  procured  and 
used  at  once,  and  left  the  room. 

But  no  necessity  arose  for  his  making  another  visit.  He  whose 
foothold  was  already  swinging  off  from  earth  called  to  his  aid  the 
work  of  man's  brain  in  the  performance  of  other  duties.  A  promi- 
nent lawyer  was  sent  for,  who  arrived  at  the  hotel,  was  shown  into 
the  room,  and  there  remained  far  into  the  night  in  earnest  consulta- 
tion. Sundry  writings  and  documents  were  examined,  some  sealed 
and  subscribed  and  returned  to  their  places,  and  others  read  and 
deliberated  upon ;  but  as  these  very  papers  contain  the  germ  of  the 
plot  which  is  to  engage  the  reader's  attention,  we  will  leave  them  to 
testify  of  themselves  hereafter.  Before  the  dawn  brought  back  light 
and  life  to  the  world,  death  had  crept  in  with  the  darkness,  and  the 
servants  glided  softly  to  and  fro  by  one  room  of  the  hotel  where 
mourners  sat  and  silence  reigned.     And  before  that  cold  form  was  to 

receive  the  rites  of  burial  another  event  was  to  have  place  in  F , 

which,  while  no  less  it  mocked  the  skill  of  Dr.  Wallace,  was  to  fill 
many  a  heart  with  grief  and  sadness,  and  fill  the  community  with 
horror. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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N  the  13th  July  the  enemy  was  actively  engaged  in  throwing 
up  works  on  the  middle  of  Morris  Island,  but  were  interrupted 
by  our  fire  from  Battery  Gregg  and  Fort  Sumter.  During  the  day 
four  monitors,  three  gunboats,  and  two  mortar  vessels  shelled  Bat- 
teries Wagner  and  Gregg ;  but  with  little  effect,  and  slight  casualties. 
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Four  monitors  only  were  with  the  fleet ;  the  fifth  was  seen  going 
to  the  south  without  a  smoke-stack  on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 

Orders  were  issued  on  this  day  for  the  construction,  at  once,  of  a 
new  battery  on  Shell  Point,  Battery  Simkins,  in  advance  of  Fort 
Johnson,  for  one  lo-inch  Columbiad,  one  6-40  Brooke  gun,  and  three 
lo-inch  mortars.  The  armament  of  Fort  Moultrie  was  ordered  to  be 
increased  by  guns  taken  from  Fort  Sumter. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  his  Excellency  Governor  Bonham  for 
slave  labor  for  work  on  the  fortifications. 

The  arrival  of  Clingman's  Brigade  and  reinforcements  from  other 
quarters  having  increased  to  some  extent  my  available  force,  the  con- 
sideration arose  whether  or  not  the  expulsion'  of  the  enemy  from 
Morris  Island  yet  was  feasible.  The  number  of  men  required  for 
such  an  attempt  would  have  been  4000,  the  surface  of  Morris 
Island  not  permitting  the  manoeuvring  of  a  large  number. 

The  only  hope  of  the  attempt  being  successful  lay  in  the  possibility 
of  our  troops  carrying  the  enemy's  works  and  position  before  daylight  ; 
otherwise  the  advance  and  attack  would  necessarily  have  been  made 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  in  which  case  it  must  have  ended 
disastrously  for  us. 

After  a  consultation  with  my  general  officers  the  idea  of  this  attack 
was  abandoned,  when  it  became  apparent  that  our  means  of  transporta- 
tion were  so  limited  as  to  render  it  iinpossible  to  throw  sufficient  rein- 
forcements on  Morris  Island  in  one  night,  and  in  time  to  allow  the 
advance  of  our  troops  to  the  south  and  before  daylight. 

Two  regiments  under  Brigadier-General  Colquitt  arrived  on  the 
14th  and  were  sent  to  James  Island.  During  the  day  the  enemy's 
wooden  gunboats  and  mortar  vessels  shelled  Battery  Wagner  at  long 
range,  doing,  however,  little  damage.  The  enem}r  worked  hard  on 
his  Morris  Island  batteries,  making  considerable  progress.  The  fire, 
however,  from  Fort  Sumter  and  Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg  appeared 
to  harass  him  considerably. 

The  impossibility  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  Morris  Island  being 
fully  recognised,  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  adopt  the  defensive. 
Orders  were  issued  for  closing  the  gateway  in  the  gorge  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  removing  a  portion  of  the  guns ;  also  for  the  construction 
of  a  covered  way  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Battery  Bee. 

During  the  night,  Brigadier-General  Taliaferro,  commanding  at 
Morris  Island,  sent  out  a  party  of  150  men  under  Major  Rion  of  the 
7th  South  Carolina  Battalion,  who  drove  the  enemy's  pickets  from  his 
rifle-pits  across  the  island  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Battery 
Wagner. 

On  the  15th  the  enemy  on  Morris  Island  appeared  to  be  largely 
reinforced,  and  during  the  night  of  the  14th  the  frigate  Ironsides 
crossed  the  bar. 

The  enemy  was  busy  on  his  works ;  our  men  employed  in  repairing 
damages  in  Battery  Wagner  and  answering  the  firing  of  the  monitors 
and  gunboats. 

The  following  instructions  were  given  to  the  Engineer  Department  : 
to  have  Shell  Point  Battery  constructed  for  three  instead  of  two  guns, 
the  mortar  batteries  at  Fort  Johnson  to  be  converted  into  gun  bat- 
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teries  for  one  heavy  rifled  gun  or  lo-inch  Columbiad  each ;  to 
strengthen  the  gorge-wall  of  Fort  Sumter  by  means  of  wet  cotton- 
bales  filled  in  between  with  sand  and  kept  moist  by  means  of  tubes 
or  hose  from  upper  terrc-plcin. 

General  Ripley  was  also  instructed  to  reduce  the  forces  on  Morris 
Island  to  a  command  simply  competent  to  hold  the  works  against  a 
C02ip-de-main ;' -Aso  to  furnish  the  troops  on  that  island  with  several 
hundred  rice-casks  for  the  construction  of  "  rat-holes  "  in  the  sand- 
hills in  rear  of  Battery  Wagner. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Chief  of  Subsistence  to  keep  rations 
on  Morris  Island  for  5000  men  for  thirty  days,  and  on  James  Island 
rations  for  5000  men  for  fifteen  days,  with  a  reserved  supply  in  the 
city.  On  the  same  day  the  enemy's  pickets  along  the  Stono  on 
John's  Island  were  observed  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  negro 
troops.  Brigadier-General  Hagood  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
enemy  in  his  front  on  James  Island. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  July,  Brigadier-General 
Hagood,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  attacked  the  enemy  on 
James  Island,  driving  them  to  the  shelter  of  their  gunboats  and  to 
Battery  Island.  The  loss  was  small  on  both  sides;  3  men  killed,  12 
wounded,  and  3  missing  on  our  side.  The  enemy  lost  40  negroes 
killed  and  14  prisoners  left  in  our  hands. 

This  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  followed  by  the  advance  of  our 
troops,  who  have  occupied  the  ground  ever  since.  In  the  engage- 
ment the  gunboat  Pawnee  was  forced  to  retire  down  the  Stono  River 
under  fire  from  our  light  artillery. 

During  the  day  the  monitors,  gunboats,  and  mortar  vessels  shelled 
Battery  Wagner.  The  enemy  worked  diligently  on  their  batteries. 
In  the  evening  large  bodies  of  infantry  were  landed  on  the  south  end 
of  Morris  Island. 

Col.  Harris,  chief  engineer,  was  directed  to  increase  the  batteries 
on  James  Island  bearing  on  Morris  Island  by  at  least  twenty  guns  on 
siege-carriages,  so  as  to  envelop  the  enemy  with  a  circular  fire  when- 
ever he  might  gain  possession  of  the  northeast  end  of  Morris  Island  ; 
all  works  to  be  pushed  on  day  and  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  enemy's  fleet  left  the  Stono  River 
after  embarking  his  forces  at  Battery  Island,  and  appeared  to  concen- 
trate them  on  Little  Folly  and  Morris  Islands. 

Both  the  fleet  and  land  batteries  of  the  enemy  shelled  Wagner 
throughout  the  day,  answered  vigorously  by  our  guns.  The  construc- 
tion of  batteries  on  Morris  Island  by  the  enemy  proceeded  rapidly. 

In  a  telegraphic  despatch  forwarded  on  this  date  I  pointed  out  that 
the  contest  had  lapsed  into  one  of  engineering  skill,  where,  with 
sufiicient  time,  labor,  and  long-range  guns,  our  success  was  very 
probable,  owing  to  the  plan  of  defence  adopted  ;  otherwise  it  was 
doubtful  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  these  three  elements  of  success. 

The  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  from  this  date  prevented  com- 
munication with  Cumming's  Point  during  daylight,  and  henceforth  it 
had  to  be  effected  at  night.  The  very  limited  transportation  at  my 
command  added  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  relieving  the 
garrisons  on  Morris  Island  as  frequently  as   I   could  have  wished. 
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The  time  of  service  was  at  first  limited  to  forty-eight  hours,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transportation  I  had  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  duty  on  Morris  Island  to  three  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  July  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy 
was  about  to  attempt  serious  operations  against  Wagner.  The  south 
end  of  Morris  Island  was  crowded  with  troops,  and  in  their  batteries 
and  advanced  works  great  activity  was  apparent,  large  bodies  of  men 
being  engaged  in  pushing  them  rapidly  to  completion.  Troops  were 
continually  being  landed  on  Morris  from  Folly  Island  ;  these  advanced 
and  took  up  position  in  line  of  battle  behind  their  breastworks.  At 
8.  ID  A.M.  Battery  Wagner  opened;  five  minutes  afterwards  Battery 
Gregg  joined.  At  lo  a.  m.  four  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were  in  action  ; 
at  11.30  A.  M.  Fort  Sumter  opened  on  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  on  Morris 
Island.  The  guns  of  Battery  Wagner  about  this  time  got  the  range  of 
the  enemy's  working  parties  and  seemed  to  harass  them  extremely. 

At  12.10  P.M.  the  frigate  Iro?isides  and  one  monitor  moved  up 
abreast  of  Battery  Wagner,  and  at  12.30  were  joined  by  two  other 
monitors,  when  they  opened  fire  on  the  work.  At  i  p.  m.  the  Iron- 
sides, five  monitors,  a  large  wooden  frigate,  six  mortar  boats, —  these 
latter  could  get  the  range  without  exposing  themselves  —  and  the 
land  batteries  mounting  five  guns,  concentrated  their  fire  on  Battery 
Wagner  and  continued  it  until  dark. 

The  enemy's  firing  throughout  the  day  was  very  rapid,  averaging 
fourteen  shots  per  minute,  and  unparalleled  until  this  epoch  of  the 
siege  in  the  weight  of  projectiles  thrown. 

Brigadier-General  Taliaferro,  commanding  at  Battery  Wagner,  esti- 
mated that  nine  thousand  shots  and  shells  were  thrown  in  and 
against  the  battery  during  the  eleven  and  a-half  hours  that  the  bom- 
bardment lasted.  During  that  time  our  casualties^  in  the  work  were 
four  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  Throughout  the  day  the  garrison 
replied  slowly  to  the  terrific  fire  to  which  it  was  exposed,  while  Fort 
Sumter  and  Battery  Gregg  fired  rapidly. 

The  garrison  of  Battery  Wagner  consisted  of  the  Charleston  Bat- 
talion, the  51st  North  Carolina,  and  the  31st  North  Carolina,  two 
companies  of  the  63d  Georgia  Heavy  Artillery,  and  two  companies 
of  the  ist  South  Carolina  Infantry  acting  as  artillery. 

During  the  bombardment  the  garrison  was  kept  under  the  shelter 
of  the  bomb-proofs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Charleston  Battalion, 
which  was  stationed  along  the  parapet  of  the  work  —  a  position  which 
they  gallantly  maintained  throughout  the  day,  exposed  to  a  fai  d'aifer. 
Providentially  the  casualties  did  not  exceed  eight  killed  and  twenty 
wounded. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  assaulting  lines  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  advancing  from  their  works,  and  the  bombard- 
ment from  the  fleet  and  land  batteries  subsided.  The  garrison  were 
quietly  called  to  their  allotted  positions,  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  regiment  responded  manfully  to  the  summons.  The  Charleston 
Battalion  guarded  the  right  of  the  work,  and  the  51st  North  Carolina 
Volunteers  the  centre.  These  two  regiments  drove  back  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them  with  terrible  slaughter,  while  our  guns  discharging 
grape  and  canister  into  their  shattered  ranks  completed  their  discom- 
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fiture.  On  the  left  of  the  work,  however,  the  31st  North  Carolina 
disgracefully  abandoned  their  position,  and  no  resistance  being  offered 
at  this  point,  a  portion  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crossing  the  ditch 
and  in  gaining  a  foothold  upon  the  rampart. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
position  upon  the  parapet,  retreated  in  disorder  under  a  destructive 
fire  from  our  guns,  including  those  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  ditch  and 
slope  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  battery  was  then  swept  by  a 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  lodged  there,  who  after  a  brief  resistance  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners. 

Brigadier-General  Hagood,  who,  in  anticipation  of  an  assault,  was 
relieved  from  the  command  of  James  Island,  and  with  Col.  Harrison's 
regiment,  the  32d  Georgia  Volunteers,  was  ordered  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Morris  Island,  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  the  dislodgement 
of  that  portion  of  the  enemy  who  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  south- 
eastern salient,  but  not  before  the  attack  was  made  and  the  enemy 
repulsed. 

The  assault  was  terribly  disastrous  to  the  enemy.  His  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  must  have  been  three  thousand,  as 
eight  hundred  bodies  were  interred  in  front  of  Battery  Wagner  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  enemy's  forces  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  troops  from  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  and  the  54th 
Massachusetts  negro  regiment,  the  whole  said  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Strong,  who  died  afterwards  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  received  on  this  occasion. 

Brigadier-General  Taliaferro  reported  that  the  garrison,  with  the 
exception  of  the  31st  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  behaved  throughout 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  The  heroic  conduct  of  the  51st  North 
Carolina  Volunteers  counterbalanced  the  unworthy  behavior  of  the 
31st  and  retrieved  the  honor  of  the  State. 

Our  own  loss  during  the  bombardment  and  assault  was  174  killed 
and  wounded. 

At  I  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  July,  during  the  engagement, 
I  telegraphed  to  Brigadier-General  Ripley  that  Morris  Island  must  be 
held  at  all  costs  for  the  present,  and  reinforcements  thrown  there  to 
push  any  advantage  possible  before  daylight. 

The  day  passed  in  comparative  quiet.  The  enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce  in  the  morning  to  arrange  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Brigadier- 
General  Hagood  reported  that  six  hundred  (600)  of  the  enemy's  dead 
in  and  around  our  works  were  buried  by  our  troops,  and  at  least  two 
hundred  (200)  more  by  the  enemy. 

The  strengthening  of  the  gorge-wall  of  Sumter  by  cotton  bales  and 
sand  proceeded  rapidly. 

On  the  20th  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  two  new  batteries ; 
throughout  the  day  the  fleet  joined  in  the  bombardment,  and  were 
answered  by  Fort  Sumter  and  Batteries  Gregg  and  Wagner.  At 
three  p.  m.  information  was  received  that  the  lo-inch  gun  at  Battery 
Wagner  was  dismounted.  I  impressed  upon  General  Hagood,  com- 
manding the  work,  that  I  did  not  consider  lo-inch  Columbiads  essential 
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to  the  defence  of  the  position,  for  which  siege  guns,  musketry,  stout 
arms  and  hearts,  and  the  strength  of  sand  parapets  must  be  relied  on. 
Orders  were  issued,  however,  for  the  remounting  of  the  lo-inch  gun 
if  practicable. 

The  enemy's  fleet  this  morning  consisted  of  four  monitors,  the 
l7'onsides,  and  seventeen  vessels  inside  the  bar,  fourteen  vessels 
outside,  thirty  vessels  in  Folly  River,  one  gunboat  and  four  vessels  in 
North  Edisto,  and  one  steam-frigate,  one  sloop-of-war,  one  gunboat, 
and  thirty-four  transports  at  Hilton  Head. 

Brigadier-General  Ripley  was  instructed  this  day  to  have  the  guns 
intended  for  the  Legare  Point  Battery  mounted  immediately,  and  to 
open  fire  upon  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Brigadier-General  Mercer  was  telegraphed  to  send  on  if  practicable 
another  lo-inch  Columbiad  from  the  Savannah  works. 

At  2  p.  M.  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  batteries  struck  Fort  Sumter, 
and  some  eight  or  ten  30-pound  Parrott  shots  were  fired  at  the  fort 
from  a  distance  of  3500  yards. 

Five  casualties  occurred  in  Battery  Wagner  on  this  date,  and  one  in 
Fort  Sumter. 

On  the  2ist  the  enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  communication 
from  General  Gillmore  requesting  an  interview  between  General 
Vogdes  and  the  officer  commanding  Battery  Wagner.  The  proposal 
was  agreed  to  and  the  flag  of  truce  was  met  by  an  officer  from  that 
work.  While  the  conference  was  proceeding  the  fleet  opened  a 
bombardment  on  Wagner.  This  gross  violation  of  the  usages  of 
war  was  responded  to  on  the  part  of  General  Hagood  by  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  interview. 

During  the  day  the  enemy's  gunboats  and  land  batteries  shelled 
Battery  Wagner.  The  enemy  had  apparently  mounted  eight  new 
guns  in  their  batteries. 

Colonel  Rhett  reported  that  from  the  want  of  proper  appliances  he 
had  been  unable  to  dismount  the  guns  in  Fort  Sumter  which  I  had 
ordered  to  be  removed. 

The  bombardment  continued  throughout  the  22d  from  fleet  and 
land  batteries  with  an  interval,  when  General  Vogdes,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
quested under  a  flag  of  truce  another  interview  with  Brigadier- 
General  Hagood.  This  was  refused  until  an  apology  should  be 
made  for  the  breach  of  truce  the  day  before.  This  having  been  given 
and  deemed  satisfactory,  General  Vogdes  verbally  proposed  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  mentioning  that  they  had  but  few  of  ours,  all 
except  those  recently  captured  having  been  sent  North ;  that  as  we 
had  the  excess,  of  course  we  could  select  whom  to  exchange.  He 
abstained  from  any  reference  to  negroes,  while  intimating  that  a 
mutual  parole  of  prisoners  without  regard  to  excess  would  be 
agreeable. 

The  following  instructions  were  given  to  General  Ripley  : — 

Not  to  open  fire  from  the  new  James  Island  batteries  until  their 
completion  ;  then  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  fire  with  guns  and  mortars  on 
the  enemy's  works.     Sorties  to  be  made  at  night  whenever  practicable. 

In  my  telegram  to  you  of  this  date  I  mentioned  the  continual  rein- 
forcement of  the  enemy,  that  I  had  to  guard  three  important   lines  of 
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approach,  James,  Morris,  and  Sullivan  Islands,  and  requested  the 
balance  of  General  Colquitt's  brigade  with  more  troops  as  soon  as 
possible. 

No  gun  was  fired  on  either  side  during  the  23d.  Our  men  were 
engaged  in  repairing  damages.  The  enemy  was  busy  erecting  bat- 
teries and  throwing  up  traverses  to  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
James  Island  batteries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  a  heavy  bombardment  was  opened 
upon  Battery  Wagner  from  five  monitors,  two  gunboats,  two  mortar 
vessels,  the  Irotisides,  and  land  batteries,  which  continued  until  9.30 
A.  M.,  when  the  steamer  with  the  prisoners  on  board  proceeded  to  the 
fleet,  and  the  exchange  was  effected  as  previously  agreed  on. 

Colonel  Harris,  chief  engineer,  having  inspected  Battery  Wagner, 
reported  no  material  damage  to  this  work  ;  the  guns  on  the  sea  face 
unserviceable,  on  the  land  front  in  good  order ;  the  enemy's  stockade 
within  seven  hundred  (700)  yards  of  the  fort. 

Brigadier-General  Taliaierro,  who  h'ad  relieved  Brigadier-General 
Hagood  in  the  command  of  Battery  Wagner  on  the  night  of  the  2 2d, 
came  to  the  city  to  confer  personally  with  me  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  garrison  of  Battery  Wagner,  the  officers  having  reported  their 
men  as  considerably  dispirited.  After  a  conference  with  him  I  com- 
municated my  views  as  follows  : 

The  position  must  be  held  if  possible  until  the  guns  en  route  from 
Richmond  shall  be  received  and  placed  in  position. 

No  idea  of  evacuation  must  be  entertained  if  there  is  a  chance  at 
night  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  day. 

Every  night  preparations  will  be  on  hand  for  removing  troops  from 
Morris  Island  in  case  of  need. 

Battery  Wagner  must  be  held  and  fought  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
garrison  might  rest  assured  that  every  preparation  will  be  made  for 
their  withdrawal  in  case  the  work  should  become  untenable. 

My  telegram  to  you  of  this  date  was  :  "  The  enemy's  fleet  and 
land  batteries  shelled  Battery  Wagner  heavily  this  morning.  Garrison 
lost  only  one  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Hope  to  repair  damages 
during  the  night.  Am  anxiously  luaiting  for  heavy  guns  promised  from 
Ricfwwnd.''^ 

On  the  25th  the  enemy's  fleet  remained  quiet,  owing  to  the  high 
sea,  and  his  land  batteries  fired  but  little.  Fort  Sumter,  Battery 
Wagner,  and  the  James  Island  batteries  answering.  A  30-pound 
Parrott  was  again  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Sumter  from  the  same 
battery  as  on  the  20th.  During  the  day  I  informed  you  by  telegraph 
that  several  of  my  new  batteries  were  ready  for  their  armament. 

The  strengthening  of  Fort  Sumter  proceeded  day  and  night,  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  damaging  effect  which  the  enemy's  heavy  rifled 
guns  from  stationary  batteries  would  have  on  this  work,  a  partial  dis- 
armament was  carried  on  nightly. 

On  Sunday  the  26th  the  bombardment  of  the  enemy  slackened. 
During  the  night  shelling  of  the  enemy's  works  was  carried  on  from 
Fort  Sumter.  Reinforcements  were  seen  throughout  the  day  disem- 
barking on  Morris  Island. 

I  telegraphed  on  that  day,  "  Have  nine  positions  ready.     Not  one 
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gun  promised  from  Richmond  has  yet  arrived.  Cannot  their  trans- 
portation be  expedited  ? " 

The  weather  on  the  27th  was  too  windy  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
fleet,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  monitor. 
During  the  day  the  bombardment  from  the  land  batteries  slackened. 
Our  defences  were  pushed  on  vigorously,  while  the  strengthening  of 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  withdrawal  of  guns  from  that  work  proceeded. 
The  enemy  showed  great  activity  in  advancing  their  work,  though 
harassed  from  the  fire  of  our  batteries. 

On  the  28th  Battery  Wagner  sustained  another  very  severe  bombard- 
ment from  the  enemy's  land  and  naval  batteries,  but  no  great  damage 
was  done.     Two  men  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 

My  telegraphic  despatch  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  was : 

"  Many  transports  of  the  enemy  are  arriving  with  troops.  At  least  2500  more 
men  are  required  at  present  for  James  Island  —  cannot  they  be  ordered  here  imme- 
diately ?  Enemy's  land  and  naval  batteries  are  now  playing  on  Wagner,  which 
replies  bravely  with  Gregg  and  Sumter." 

On  the  29th  Battery  Wagner  was  heavily  bombarded  throughout 
the  day  by  the  fleet  and  land  batteries.  In  a  telegram  to  you  of  this 
date  I  notified  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  promised  guns  from  Rich- 
mond : 

"Have  received  four  lo-inch  Columbiads  and  four  lo-inch  mortars.  Regret  to 
say,  by  order  of  Secretary  of  Navy  two  Brooke  guns  have  been  taken  from  me  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  new  gunboat,  so  pierced  as  only  to  give  a  range  of  a  mile  and  a-half  at 
most." 

Throughout  the  30th  Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg  were  subjected 
to  a  furious  fire  from  both  land  batteries  and  fleet.  As  an  example  of 
the  rapid  fire  of  the  enemy,  I  may  mention  that  between  the  hours  of 
10.30  A.  M.  and  I  p.  M.  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  (599)  shots  were 
fired  at  our  different  batteries,  principally  Gregg  and  Wagner.  During 
the  same  time  one  hundred  and  ten  (no)  shots  were  fired  from  our 
works.  Our  loss  to-day  was  two  killed  and  seven  wounded  in 
Battery  Wagner  ;  no  damage  of  consequence  done  to  the  works. 

Brigadier-General  Ripley  was  instructed  to  transport  as  early  as 
possible  one  of  the  lo-inch  Columbiads  lately  arrived  from  Richmond 
to  Battery  Wagner,  which  was  accomplished  on  the  night  of  the  30th. 

The  enemy  fired  heavily  on  Battery  Wagner  throughout  the  31st; 
our  loss  was  seven  woundsd.  Our  new  works  progressed  very  satis- 
factorily, and  the  strengthening  of  Fort  Sumter  and  removal  of  its 
guns  went  on  rapidly. 

The  enemy's  fire  on  the  ist  of  August  was  slack  and  did  but  little 
execution,  save  a  slight  injury  to  the  front  traverse  of  the  7-inch  shell 
gun  in  Battery  Wagner,  which  did  not  however  disable  it.  The 
casualties  to-day  were  only  two  wounded.  The  enemy  was  indus- 
triously engaged  in  throwing  up  new  batteries  and  advancing  his 
trenches ;  every  endeavor  was  made  by  firing  from  Sumter,  Gregg, 
Wagner,  and  the  James  Island  batteries  to  annoy  and  delay  his 
approach. 

Throughout  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August  the  enemy  did  not 
answer  our  fire,  but  about   two  o'clock  they  opened  with  vigor   on 
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Wagner.  The  damage  done  to  the  work  was,  however,  compara- 
tively small.  In  my  telegram  of  that  date  I  mentioned  that  "  Trans- 
ports filled  with  troops  are  reported  going  south  from  Stono,  probably 
intended  to  operate  against  Savannah  :  cannot  some  of  my  troops 
sent  to  General  Johnston  be  ordered  back  immediately  for  defence  of 
the  city  ? " 

Orders  were  given  to  the  Chief  Quartermaster  to  have  trains  in 
waiting  sufficient  to  transport  two  regiments  of  infantry  to  Savannah. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  defence  of  Charleston  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  celerity  with  which  the  enemy  could  remove  his 
operations  from  one  point  to  another ;  and  from  the  paucity  of  troops 
in  my  command,  Savannah  and  the  coast-line  were  nearly  denuded. 

Instructions  were  given  for  increasing  the  armament  of  Fort  Johnson 
by  two  6-40  Brooke  guns,  turned  over  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
to  place  floating  torpedoes  in  certain  localities. 

Brigadier-General  Mercer  was  directed  to  forward  a  detachment  of 
artillerists  to  relieve  those  of  the  63d  Georgia  Volunteers,  who  had 
become  reduced  by  casualties  and  sickness  and  had  been  ordered  to 
return  to  Savannah. 

The  Ordnance  Department  in  Richmond  was  applied  to  for  Coehorn 
mortars. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  3d  was  not  heavy,  but  his  sharp- 
shooters annoyed  the  garrison  of  Wagner  considerably.  No  casualties 
occurred  during  the  day. 

Brigadier-General  Mercer,  at  Savannah,  was  informed  that  transports 
were  reported  moving  south  from  here,  and  that  two  regiments  were 
held  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  was  informed  that 
Evans'  Brigade  was  ordered  to  Savannah  from  Mississippi. 

In  a  personal  visit  paid  to  Morris  Island  that  evening  I  found 
Battery  Wagner  in  very  serviceable  condition.  The  work  was  more 
solidly  constructed  than  when  the  first  attack  took  place.  The  gar- 
rison appeared  to  be  in  fine  spirits  and  ready  to  defend  the  work  to 
the  last.  At  Fort  Sumter  the  filling  of  the  officers'  quarters  and  the 
casemates  was  rapidly  approaching  completion.  An  exterior  sand- 
bag revetment  to  the  gorge-wall  ordered,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
traverses  in  barbette  on  the  east,  south,  and  northeast  faces,  and 
many  changes  and  removals  in  the  armament. 

During  the  4th  of  August  but  little  firing  occurred  on  either  side. 
Orders  were  given  to  rearrange  certain  guns  in  the  batteries  and  lines 
on  James  Island. 

Major  Trezevant,  commandant  of  the  Charleston  Arsenal,  was 
requested  to  collect  all  the  old  iron  in  the  burnt  districts  of  the  city 
to  be  cast  into  projectiles. 

Orders  were  given  to  Brigadier-General  Ripley  to  arrange  with 
Capt.  Tucker  of  the  navy  for  an  attempt  to  capture  the  enemy's 
pickets  in  the  Marsh  Battery,  near  Vincent's  Creek.  On  the  5th  the 
guns  in  Battery  Wagner  were  all  in  fighting  order.  Our  sharpshooters 
armed  with  Whitworth  rifles  seemed  to  annoy  the  enemy  greatly,  who 
endeavored  to  silence  their  fire  with  Coehorn  mortars. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  that  night  a  picket  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  our  unfinished  battery  in  Vincent's  Creek,  and 
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by  signalling  the  arrival  of  our  steamers  at  Cummins  Point  inter- 
fered materially  with  our  operations,  was  attacked  by  a  party  from 
the  navy  and  from  the  25th  South  Carolina  Volunteers.  The  result 
was  satisfactory.  One  captain  and  ten  enlisted  men  of  the  enemy 
were  captured ;  our  loss  was  one  man  killed. 

Our  defensive  works  at  Fort  Sumter  and  other  points  progressed 
rapidly. 

The  telegram  of  this  day's  date  was  :  "  Enemy  still  being  largely 
reinforced  from  northward.  Cannot  General  Colquitt's  other  regiment 
be  ordered  here  at  once?     More  troops  are  absolutely  required." 

Throughout  the  6th  the  enemy  fired  occasional  shots  from  his  land 
batteries  and  fleet,  but  without  material  result.  One  casualty  occurred. 
Our  batteries  fired  at  intervals  throughout  the  day.  Brigadier-General 
Cobb  was  ordered  by  telegraph  to  send  five  hundred  infantry  and  one 
light  battery  to  report  to  Brigadier-General  Mercer  in  Savannah. 

The  enemy  on  Morris  Island  worked  laboriously  on  his  batteries 
and  trenches',  while  strong  reinforcements  of  troops  were  daily  seen 
arriving. 

On  the  7th  I  received  a  telegram  from  you  informing  me  that  the 
balance  of  Colquitt's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  Charleston. 

There  was  little  firing  throughout  the  day ;  only  two  casualties 
occurred  on  Morris  Island. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A    STOIC'S   TEAR. 


[Col.  Benjamin   R.  Milam  (fondly  called  by  the   old  Texans  Ben   Milam)  was  perhaps  th 
best  beloved  of  all  the  heroes  who  fell   in   the   Texas   Revolution  of  1835-36.      The  writer  hopes 
the  poem  will  be  none  the  less  appreciated  for  being  true  — since   it  is  true,  even  to  the   lock    of 
hair,  which  alone  had  a  natural  look  on  the  melancholy  occasion  here  depicted.] 


'ENTLE  is  "stormy  March"  in  Bexar's  vale. 

r  While  nature,  north,  is  locked  in  icy  cells. 

Usurping  winter  revelling  through  her  halls, 

'Mid  trains  of  sweeping  snows  and  roaring  blasts, 

In  height  of  riot  —  in  this  vale  she  blooms 

Fair  as  a  bride  in  robes  all  new  arrayed, 

With  gems  and  wreaths  bedight,  and  many  a  flower. 

The  mild  south  wind  speeds  o'er  the  prairie  waste, 
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And  freighting  there  his  wing  with  fragrancies, 

Fans  the  foul  odors  from  the  reeking  town,* 

And  pours  his  current  of  perpetual  sweets. 

Blent  with  the  bugler's  blast  that  wakes  the  streets, 

Summoning  the  Rangers  lingering  o'er  their  cups, 

The  murmuring  river's  silvery  voice  is  heard  ; 

While  from  suburban  groves  of  China-trees 

Full  many  a  wild  bird  shames  that  sweetest  tongue 

On  earth  —  e'en  Spain's  mellifluous  language  shames  — 

Which  daily  floateth  forth  in  strains  full  rich 

From  trys ting-bowers  where  maids  their  lovers  meet, 

Where  sighs  oft  blend  with  songs,  and  tears  with  mirth. 


At  a  barred  window,  in  the  city's  midst 
(For  still  in  Bexar  may  be  seen  such  proofs 
Of  ancient  feuds  —  the  window's  hideous  grate, 
And  massive  door  with  heavy  bolts  secured), 
I  sat,  and  listless  gazed  upon  the  court 
Beneath ;    for  that  old  pile  was  now  an  inn. 
Though  once  the  haughty  Veremendi'sf  home. 

The  next  room  rang  with  revel — the  last  bout 
Of  a  fierce  band  ere  they  should  scout  the  wilds 
For  foes  who  late  had  spilled  their  comrades'  blood. 
I  too  was  of  that  band  ;    but  far  too  faint 
To  share  their  wassail  or  to  join  their  scout ; 
And  sighed  that  fate  forbade  me  mount,  like  them. 
My  gallant  steed,  to  woo  the  mountain  air 
And  spur  him  on  to  vengeance.      This  was  o'er  : 
Their  parting  blast  had  roused  me,  and  a  spot 
Of  emerald  dye  that  decked  the  negroes'  yard 
Like  a  green  islet,  filled  and  fixed  my  gaze. 
It  had  no  barrier  'gainst  the  many  feet 
That  hurried  by  on  menial  offices, 
Yet  none  did  touch  its  grassy  triangle. 

I  sought  of  a  grim  Ranger  passing :—"  Why 
Spare  they  that  turf,  as  though  'twere  hallowed.^"     "Why, 
'Tis  Milam's  grave."      "  That  Milam's  grave  !  "  I  cried. 
As  on  he  hastened,  careless.      My  heart  throbbed. 
Indignant  that  such  proud,  heroic  dust 
Should  thus  lie,  tombless,  in  that  vulgar  spot, 
When  it  should  lie  where,  'neath  vast  Parian  pile, 
Patriots  might  Aveep  and  tyrants  quake  to  see. 


That  troop  went  forth,  avenged  their  comrades  well, 
Returned ;   and  he  who  spake  so  recklessly 


*  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  t  At  one  time  Governor  of  Texas 
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O'er  Milam's  dust,  rehearsed  to  me  the  fray : 

How  hand  to  hand  he  felled  the  savage  chief 

Who  shot  brave  York,*  in  treacherous  ambush  hid ; 

Then  cut  a  second's  throat  —  a  third —     But  here 

Stalked  up  a  comrade,  saying,  "  Come  and  look 

On  that  which  grieves  and  maddens  all  who  gaze : 

Curb  your  swift  rage,  compose  yourself  for  tears  ! " 
They  went ;    I  briefly  mused  if  I  should  go : 
"There's  scarce  a  day  but  Gammo's  wrath  I  see  — 

'Twere  nothing  new ;   but  to  see  Gammo  weep  — 

Those  fierce,  dark  eyes  in  tears  :    I  too  will  go  — 

Though  all  incredulous  that  aught  on  earth 

Can  wring  such  drops,  I'll  go.      What  can  this  be?" 
We  crossed  the  plaza  to  a  narrow  street, 

'Neath  a  low  archway  passed ;    emerging,  groped 

Our  dubious  way  athwart  a  spidery  hall ; 

Thence  o'er  the  threshold  to  a  chamber  dark. 

Our  guide  unclasped  a  shutter  toward  the  sun ; 

The  flood  of  light  disclosed  a  chest  uncouth ; 

Far  in  a  nook,  sole  furniture,  it  stood ; 

Vile  insects  sought  it  when  the  sun  burst  in. 
"  What's  here  ? "  said  Gammo,  as  the  lid  was  raised. 
"  A  box  of  bones,  eh .-'     And  is  this  the  sight 

So  stirred  you  ?     Surely  we've  seen  many  such 

Whitening  the  battle-plain  :    if  then  unmoved. 

Why  now  turn  woman  ?  "     "  Such  we  never  saw, 

Gammo  !  "     "  Whose  bones  be  these,  then  ? "     "  Milam's  !  "     "  His  ?  " 

(How  those  keen  eyes  did  flash  !)     "  Where's  the  curst  hand 

Dared  move  them?      Show  me,  that  I  lop  it  off! 

Say,  where?"     "They've  gone  who  did  it."     "Wise!     But  who  — 

What  their  fell  motive  ?  "     "  From  a  sister-town  f 

They  hailed ;   and  urged  in  plea  for  this  dark  act 

That  his  dear  dust  is  rudely  trampled  here. 

Whereas  they'd  give  him  there  inviolate  rest 

'Mong  other  heroes  whose  proud  graves  they've  decked 

With  marble  tributes  —  his  t'  have  been  the  chief." 
"Such  motive  helps  it  much:    still  base  the  deed  — 

To  disenter  our  Washington  by  stealth. 

Vile  body-snatchers  !    save  the  paltry  bribe." 

IV. 

"  Gammo  ! "  said  the  other,  "  tell  our  friend  the  tale 
These  bones  call  up  afresh  :    you  know  it  best." 
With  this  he  strided  thence  and  left  us  twain ; 
And  then  did  Gammo,  leaning  o'er  the  skull, 
Gaze  long,  as  j/ou  would  on  a  sleeping  face 
Wherein  some  friend  you'd  hope  to  recognise, 

*  One  of  Milam's  Captains  in  1835.  t  La  Grange. 
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Long  lost.      "  How  can  I  think  that  Milam's  face  ?  — 

Which,  when  I  last  saw,  beamed  with  freedom's  fire  — 

So  ghastly  now  !     No,  no,  'tis  not !     I'm  fooled  ! 

Lift  you  that  skull  —  I  fear  my  grasp  would  fail ; 

If  it  be  his,  it  beareth  such  a  mark 

As  I  should  know  though  'twere  in  desert  seen : 

A  ball  his  forehead  pierced  just  where  it  joins 

The  temple,  here  !     No  —  I  mistake  —  it  smote 

The  right  side  —  this  way  turn  it !     Ah,  'tis  his  ! 

Too  well,  alas  !    I  know  that  fearful  breach  ! " 

"  Ambition's  hall "  was  there  indeed  oped  wide ; 

"  Thought's  dome  "  unroofed  by  that  one  little  bolt, 

And  all  her  right  wall  crushed  and  swept  away. 

A  spider  had  repaired  it  with  his  web ; 

And,  crouched  within,  in  that  deep  central  nook 

Whose  tenure  was  the  soul's  prerogative  — 

As  erst  maintained*  —  peered  from  the  eyelet  holes. 

Through  their  bone  tubes  which  to  his  nook  converged. 

And  e'er  and  'non,  when  shaken,  darting  thence, 

He  typified  that  former  tenant  well. 


''  Ah  !   well  I  mind  it  as  'twere  yesterday : 

We  gained  yon  wall,"  he  said,  and  pointed  through 

The  lattice-bar  to  Veremendi's  house, — 
"  Drove  the  foe  headlong  thence ;    and  Milam,  worn 

With  toil,  smeared  too  with  bloody  dust. 

Made  pause,  to  spy  what  movement  next  were  best 

(Though  rash  he  was  not,  braver  never  fell !). 

He  stood  before  me  —  to  my  left  somewhat; 

He  doffed  his  cap  and  wiped  the  trickling  sweat 

From  his  proud  brow.      O,  'twas  a  shining  mark, 

Methought,  for  some  fell  foe  to  liberty  ! 

I  warned  him  back  —  too  late!  —  his  blood  and  brains 

Were  spattered  in  my  face  !      I  caught  his  clay. 

Which,  else,  had  staggered  to  a  fearful  fall ; 

I  eased  it  to  the  rocks  ;    then  looking  forth 

Whence  came  the  fatal  sound,  espied  a  wreath 

Of  smoke  that  floated  from  yon  cypress'  boughs. 

With  vengeful  heart,  but  vi'ith  a  steady  hand, 

I  raised  this  rifle  to  an  undimmed  eye. 

And  hurled  the  traitor  from  his  lurking-place 

To  yon  deep  wave  that  darkly  sweeps  beneath  — 

Half-comforted  to  hear  his  sullen  plunge.f 

*  Near  the  centre  of  the  brain  there  is  a  heart-like  substance  about  the  size  of  a  pea.     Its  use 
is  unknown ;   though  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

t  A  beautiful  little  river  called  the  San  Antonio  flows  past  the  town.     The  huge  cypress  from 
which  Milam  was  shot  is,  I  believe,  still  standing. 
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"  How  well  I  mind,  too,^-  though  twelve  years  agone, — 
That  glorious  morn,  when,  on  yon  prairie  height 
('Twas  just  this  side  the  oak  which  crowns  yon  hill), 
Impatient  of  his  chiefs  too  long  delay. 
He  strided  from  the  ranks  apart,  and  cried, 
'  Come,  all  who've  wills  to  do  and  hearts  to  dare : 
Come,  while  we  strike  let  others  look  and  learn  ! ' 
A  Spartan  band,  in  number  as  in  cause, 
Flew  to  his  standard — I  among  the  first. 
My  limbs  all  vigor  then,  my  blood  all  fire. 
Which  hardship  since  hath  somewhat  tamed  and  quelled, 
I  leapt  forth  with  enthusiastic  shout. 
Seeking  no  higher  service  than  a  post 
By  my  young  leader ;   and  that  post  I  kept 
From  the  first  moment,  through  the  battle's  brunt ; 
Fought  by  him  living,  propped  him  as  he  fell, 
Avenged  him  dead,  and  lastly  laid  him  there. 

"  But  they  have  disentombed  him  ;    and  I  look 
Once  more  upon  him  with  a  mournful  joy : 
To  those  young,  fiery  times  thought  takes  me  back. 
When  yet  a  stripling ;   and  I  feel,  as  then. 
Much  of  youth's  impulse  —  something  of  its  softness  — 
When  I  smote  quick  at  wrong  and  wept  at  woe. 
Yes,  takes  me  back ;   and  I  once  more  can  see 
Yon  eyeless  cells  filled  with  those  same  bright  orbs 
That  darted  patriot  zeal  along  the  ranks 
On  that  proud  morn,  and  lured  and  lit  to  victory ; 
Can  see  those  cheeks  reflush  with  glory's  glow. 
That  arm  arrayed  in  muscles.      Ay,  can  see 
Yon  hand  start  up  and  brandish  the  keen  blade  ; 
From  that  hushed  mouth,  now  grinning  horribly, 
I  catch  again  his  silvery  tones  :    they  rise 
Above  war's  din ;    they  now  sink  soft  and  low, 
As  o'er  some  mangled  friend  he  breathes  kind  words. 

"  Arrange  those  scattered  ribs  !      'Neath  their  arch  once 
Played  freedom's  purest  fountain  —  Milam's  heart! 
It  plays  no  more:    'twas  choked  in  dust,  in  dust! 
But  where  it  sank,  a  thousand  more  did  spring 
To  water  liberty  ;    and  here  is  one. 
Which  growing  now  brimful,  o'erflows.      Be  't  so  !  " 

'  Twas  so,  I  vow  !      I  saw  a  big  round  drop 
Haste  down  stern  Gammo's  swarthy  face,  and  hide 
Its  pearly  sparkles  in  his  grisly  beard. 
As  'shamed  to  cross  his  naked  cheek  —  that  stage 
Where  sterner  passions  played  their  part  so  well. 
He  paced  the  floor,  and  ever  and  anon 
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Made  pause  to  ponder  o'er  those  sad  remains  ; 

But  strove  no  more  at  words  —  his  heart  was  full. 
Clung  to  the  skull  a  solitary  lock. 
"  Think  you,"  said  I,  "  'twere  sacrilege  to  pluck 

From  out  his  dust  this  lock,  which  else  must  perish  ?  " 
"Nay  —  harm  it  not!"     "But  if  I  have  it  set 

In  purest  gold,  bestudded  round  with  pearls. 

And  wear  it  next  my  heart,  that  I  may  point 

'Mid  jewelled  circles  to  my  brooch  and  say, 

'  Behold  a  prize  your  coffers  could  not  buy  ! ' 

Though  kings  be  there  comparing  diadems 

Glittering  with  thousand  gems,  yet  I'll  show  this." 
"They'll  laugh!"     "But  how  I'll  check  them  when  I  say, 

'  'Tis  Milam's  hair,  from  Gammo,  Milam's  friend ; 

Ta'en  from  the  tomb  —  a  tahsman  'gainst  chains.'" 
I  had  no  heart  for  this, —  'twas  but  to  try 

The  friend's  fidelity :    it  stood  the  test. 
"  No,  never  !      Let  it  cHng  there  still !      The  worm 
,    Is  a  more  fit  inheritor  of  such 

Than  man,  though  flashed  in  trembling  despot's  eyes  ! " 

G.  W.  Archer,  M.  D. 


LIFE   AND   LETTERS   OF   MARY   RUSSEL   MITFORD. 


THERE  are  few  more  delightful  books  for  occasional  relaxation, 
when  one  is  tired  of  more  exhausting  brain-work,  than  those 
gossipping  works  made  up  of  diaries  and  familiar  letters  that  admit 
us  to  the  home-life  of  eminent  men  and  women  of  a  past  generation. 
We  have  been  recently  gratified  by  the  publication  of  two  such  works, 
the  Diary  of  Henry  Crabbc  Robinson  and  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary 
Russel  Mitford.  The  first  of  these  two  books  extends  over  a  longer 
period,  introduces  us  to  a  larger  number  of  distinguished  persons, 
and  though  written  by  a  man,  furnishes  many  more  choice  tid-bits  of 
gossip  than  the  other ;  but  the  work  of  Miss  Mitford  possesses  a  far 
more  pathetic  interest  in  that  it  details  the  struggles  of  a  woman 
against  a  host  of  difficulties.  We  hear  such  a  clamor  in  the  present 
day  for  "woman's  rights,"  including  the  right  to  work  like  her  brother 
man,  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  a  gentle,  gifted  woman  is  affected 
when  by  sheer  necessity  she  is  forced  to  enter  the  arena  and  struggle 
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for  a  support,  not  only  for  herself  but  for  her  family  \  it  is  painful,  as 
well  as  interesting,  to  see  how  this  buoyant  spirit  is  crushed  when 
forced  to  coin  her  thoughts  into  daily  bread,  and  compelled  to  this  by 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  him  who  should  have  stood  between  the 
world  and  his  gifted  daughter,  and  thus  furnished  her  the  leisure  to 
write  from  her  own  sweet  inward  impulses. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  Miss  Mitford's  life  is  pleasing  for 
its  singularity.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  the  modern  boast  of 
"  emancipation  from  creeds,"  "  freedom  from  dogmas,"  etc.,  from  the 
pen  and  lips  of  those  who  have  no  settled  convictions  upon  religious 
subjects,  that  it  is  really  grateful  to  our  feelings  to  see  how  this  true 
woman,  while  passing  through  the  dark  agonies  of  doubt  through 
which  most  thoughtful  spirits  must  find  their  way  to  the  light  beyond, 
steadily  refrains  from  any  expression  of  those  doubts ;  and  yet  to  see 
that  when  the  light  comes,  though  it  comes  not  till  "  even-time,"  she 
firmly  proclaims  to  a  few  chosen  friends  that  her  feet  are  resting  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  readers  of  this  Magazine  may  have  already  read  these  volumes  ; 
if  so,  they  will  scarcely  be  unwilling  to  linger  for  a  little  longer  over 
the  memory  of  this  woman,  even  though  it  be  a  repetition  of  facts 
already  known ;  and  to  readers  who  may  not  have  read  the  work 
itself,  we  run  no  risk  of  repeating  a  tale  lacking  in  interest.  The 
editor  has  done  his  work  well,  giving  us  the  familiar  letters  written 
with  no  view  to  the  public  eye,  and  simply  inserting  a  paragraph  here 
and  there  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  to  supply 
some  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  narrative  furnished  by  the  letters. 

Miss  Mitford  was  the  only  daughter  of  wealthy  parents.  Her 
father.  Dr.  Mitford,  was  a  man  of  very  extravagant  habits.  Previous 
to  his  marriage  he  had  spent  the  fortune  he  had  himself  inherited ;  but 
marrying  an  heiress  and  coming  into  possession  of  her  property,  he 
felt  re-established  in  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  little  Mary  was  a  very 
precocious  child.  "At  three  years  old  she  was  able  to  read."  Her 
favorite  work,  given  to  her  as  a  reward  for  reading  the  Whig  news- 
papers to  her  father's  guests,  was  The  Childt-en  of  the  Wood ;  this  was 
followed  by  the  other  ballads  oi  Percy's  Reliqiies.     She  tells  us  that  — 

The  breakfast-room  in  which  I  first  possessed  myself  of  my  beloved  ballads  was 
a  lofty  and  spacious  apartment,  literally  lined  with  books,  which,  with  its  Turkey 
carpet,  its  glowing  fire,  its  sofas  and  easy  chairs,  seemed,  what  indeed  it  was,  a  very 
nest  of  English  comfort.  The  windows  opened  on  a  large  old-fashioned  garden, 
full  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  stocks,  honeysuckles,  and  pinks. 

She  never  lost  her  love  for  these  ballads.  Many  years  after  this,  in 
a  letter  written  to  Miss  Barrett  (afterwards  Mrs.  Browning),  whom  in 
a  friendly  way  she  sometimes  accuses  of  obscurity,  she  says : 

I  have  just  read  your  delightful  ballad.  My  earliest  book  was  Percy's  Reliques, 
the  delight  of  my  childhood  ;  and  after  them  came  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Borders, 
the  favorite  of  my  youth  ;  so  that  I  am  prepared  to  love  ballads,  although  perhaps 
a  little  biased  in  favor  of  great  directness  and  simplicity  by  the  earnest  plainness  of 
my  old  pet. 

Not  long  was  Mary  allowed  to  remain  in  this  beautiful  home.  Mrs, 
Mitford  had  placed  her  entire  property  in  the  hands  of  her  husband. 
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except  a  small  sum  which  had  been  left  by  her  grandmother  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  which  was  settled  upon  Mrs.  Mitford,  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  So  badly  did  Dr.  Mitford  manage  his 
pecuniary  affairs  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  years  after  his 
marriage  the  property  was  irretrievably  involved,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  home ;  and  soon,  in  abject  poverty,  we  find  him, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  living  in  cheap  lodgings  in  London.  Few  men, 
after  having  thus  squandered  two  fortunes,  find  a  third  within  their 
grasp ;  but  this  family  was  again  placed  in  a  comfortable  position  by 
the  success  of  a  lottery-ticket :  the  prize  drawn  amounted  to  ^20,000. 
With  money  in  hand  they  moved  into  a  comfortable  home,  and  the 
Doctor,  who  was  a  sporting,  gambling  character,  once  more  began  to 
spend  profusely  and  carelessly. 

About  this  time  Mary  was  sent  to  school.  The  school  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  her  life  there  happy.  Her  letters  begin  with  this 
first  separation  from  father  and  mother.  She  seems  to  have  been 
tenderly  attached  to  both  parents,  and  both  wife  and  daughter  appear 
to  have  been  blinded  to  the  faults  in  Dr.  Mitford,  which  were  so 
clearly  perceptible  to  other  eyes.  At  all  events,  when,  as  the  years 
go  on,  and  the  third  fortune  becomes  "  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less,"  we  find  the  wife  using  patiently  all  the  economical  devices 
within  her  reach,  and  the  daughter  striving  by  the  diligent  use  of  her 
pen  to  repair  their  failing  finances  ;  yet  no  word  of  blame  from  either 
for  him  who  is  the  author  of  their  embarrassments.  The  correspond- 
ence between  Miss  Mitford  and  her  parents  is  peculiar.  The 
daughter  writes  with  such  perfect  openness  and  freedom  from  reserve, 
she  calls  her  parents  pet  names,  and  they  seem  to  be  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  The  parents  give  all  the  gossip  of  the  place,  "  the 
tales  of  the  Doctor's  whist-clubs  and  sporting  arrangements,  or  of 
Mrs.  Mitford's  visitings  abroad  and  parties  at  home."  In  the 
mother's  letters  we  cannot  but  notice  a  reticence  on  religious  subjects 
unusual  on  the  part  of  a  religious  mother ;  and  indeed  Miss  Mitford 
seems  to  have  inherited  this  reticence,  for  in  all  her  correspondence, 
until  life  draws  near  its  close,  she  seems  to  speak  of  any  other  subject 
in  preference ;  and  yet  when  she  does  mention  it,  we  perceive  that 
this  arises  from  no  lack  of  feeling.  Miss  Mitford's  biographer  thus 
accounts  for  the  mother's  silence  upon  a  subject  upon  which  she  was 
certainly  neither  careless  nor  indifferent  : 

We  believe  that  she  had,  after  mature  reflection,  simply  determined  to  attach 
and  amuse  her  child  by  her  correspondence,  and  to  trust  to  the  impressive  persua- 
sion of  her  example  to  the  inculcation  of  higher  things. 

While  Mary  was  at  school,  her  father  purchased  some  eighty  acres 
of  land,  upon  which  stood  a  house  that  had  been  built  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.  as  a  country  gentleman's  residence. 
The  old  house,  which  had  been  called  Grasely  Court,  was  out  of  repair  ; 
the  Doctor  determined  to  pull  it  down  and  build  a  modern  house, 
to  be  known  as  Bertram  House.  The  old  house  was  picturesque : 
"there  was  a  sitting-room  with  a  large  sunny  oriel  window  and  walls 
wainscoted  in  small  carved  panels  ;  there  was  a  large  oaken  staircase 
with  a  massive  balustrade  and  broad,  low  steps,  such  as  are  safe  and 
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easy  to  childhood  and  old  age  ;  'there  were  expansive  fireplaces  with 
highly  architectural  chimney-pieces  ;  above  all,  there  were  two  secret 
rooms  where  priest  and  cavalier  had  been  known  to  hide;"  the 
the  new  house  was  "formal  and  commonplace."  The  building  of  the 
new  one  involved  much  expense,  and  the  Mitfords  soon  saw  how  much 
wiser  would  have  been  a  remodelling  of  the  old. 

Mary  was  a  studious  girl,  but  it  is  not  until  about  her  fifteenth 
year  that  her  biographer  records  the  development  of  her  literary 
taste.  About  this  time  her  letters  home  begin  to  be  filled  with 
accounts  of  her  studies  and  her  judgment  in  regard  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  different  authors.  After  leaving  school  there  is  quite  a 
cessation  of  letters  for  a  time,  except  an  occasional  one  to  her  mother 
when  away  from  home  on  a  short  visit.  These  occasional  letters  show 
her  as  a  loving  girl  with  a  naturally  buoyant  temperament,  an  intense 
love  of  flowers  and  animal  pets,  and  with  little  or  no  pedantry  or 
affectation.  Her  love  of  flowers  is  a  powerful  love  throughout  her 
life,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  so  healthy  a  love  that  we  will  here  tran- 
scribe passages  in  which  it  reveals  itself,  although  in  so  doing  we 
copy  from  letters  written  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are 
nov/  writing.     In  the  year  18 10  she  writes  : — 

"  Oh  still  how  fresh  to  memory's  eyes 
Those  hours  of  childish  bliss  arise, 
Where  in  the  deep  and  tangled  dell 
I  plucked  the  flowers  I  loved  so  well ', 
Or  on  the  primrose  bank  reclined, 
Gay  bouquets  formed,  or  garlands  twined  ; 
Decked  hat  and  frock  in  flowery  state, 
And  tottered  with  the  fragrant  weight : 
And  still  no  infant  better  loves 
To  view  the  primrose-spangled  groves." 

In  a  letter  to  her  father,  dated  181 1,  she  writes,  "I  wish  you  could 
see  my  violets  and  primroses;  I  never  remember  half  so  many.'" 
Again,  describing  to  a  friend  one  of  her  rambles  in  the  smiling 
meads  — 

Oh  how  beautiful  they  were  to-day  with  all  their  train  of  callow  goslings  and 
frisking  lambs,  and  laughing  children  chasing  the  butterflies  that  floated  like  ani- 
mated flowers  in  the  air,  or  hunting  for  birds'  nests  among  the  golden-blossomed 
furze.  It  is  when  walking  in  such  scenes,  listening  to  the  mingled  notes  of  a 
thousand  birds  and  inhaling  the  mingled  perfume  of  a  thousand  flovirers,  that  I  feel 
the  real  joy  of  existence.  To  live — to  share  with  the  birds  and  the  insects  the 
delight  of  this  beautiful  world  —  to  have  the  mere  consciousness  ol  being — is  happi- 
ness. 

In  a  later  letter  to  a  friend  she  acknowledges  that  this  love  for 
flowers  is  a  very  plain  and  vulgar  one  ;  she  needs  no  costly  exotics  or 
expensive  rarities  for  its  gratification  : — 

I  love  no  flowers  but  the  common  ones.  First  and  best,  violets  and  primroses, 
and  cowslips  and  wood  anemones,  and  the  whole  train  of  field  flowers ;  then  roses 
of  every  kind  and  color,  especially  the  great  cabbage  rose  ;  then  the  blossoms  of 
the  lilac  and  laburnum,  the  horse-chestnut,  the  asters,  the  jasmine,  and  the  honey- 
suckle ;  and  to  close  the  list,  lilies  of  the  valley,  sweet  peas,  and  the  red  pinks 
found  in  cottagers'  gardens.     This  is  my  confession  of  faith.     Pray  don't  betray  me. 

Far  along  in  life,  when  she  was  grown  to  be  an  old  woman  and  was 
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suffering  under  a  severe  temporary  lameness  caused  by  a  fall,  she  ac- 
knowledges to  a  correspondent  that  she  had  climbed  a  hay-rick  close  by 
her  garden  in  order  that  she  might  look  down  upon  its  great  mass  of 
color,  and  thus  get  a  far  better  view  than  she  could  obtain  from  the 
level  ground,  a  "  bird's-eye  view,"  as  it  were,  and  she  grows  enthu- 
siastic in  her  description :  "  Masses  of  the  Siberian  larkspur,  and 
sweet-williams  mostly  double,"  etc.,  and  after  a  long  enumeration  of 
their  names  and  colors,  she  adds :  ''  So  bright  are  the  colors  that  the 
green  really  does  not  seem  to  predominate."  Again,  when  they  were 
in  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  living  in  a  small  way  in  close 
quarters,  she  tells  how  a  journeyman  of  their  neighbor  the  shoemaker 
had  caught  her  love  for  flowers ;  how,  having  borrowed  a  bit  of 
ground  from  his  brother,  the  blacksmith,  too  poor  to  raise  cabbages 
because  of  overshadowing  trees  that  drew  all  the  nourisnment  from 
the  ground,  he  by  dint  of  great  labor,  bringing  the  water  from  a 
distance,  etc.,  raised  two  hundred  seedling  dahlias,  and  actually  got 
the  cottagers'  prize  for  the  best  seedling  at  the  Reading  show. 

All  the  gardeners  far  and  near  (for  it  was  a  grand  dahlia-show  open  to  all 
England,  and  we  had  twelve  prizes  for  strangers,  and  they  came  from  beyond 
London)  clustered  about  him ;  and  John  Brown  and  his  dahlias  were  the  lions  of 
the  day.  I  think  I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  he  did ;  his  love  of  flowers  was  so 
genuine,  and  his  success  so  deserved. 

Resuming  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1810, 
being  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Miss  Mitford  entered  the  ranks 
as  an  author  by  publishing  a  volume  entitled  Miscellatieous  Foems. 
She  remarks,  in  writing  to  her  father,  in  regard  to  this  publication : 
*'  It  is  usual  for  an  author  to  give  some  reasons  for  publishing ;  but  I 
^an  not  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  I  have  none."  Little  did  she 
think  how  frequently  her  pen  was  afterwards  to  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  well  was  it  for  her  that  in 
thus  playfully  commencing  her  career  of  authorship  she  could  not  see 
the  long,  toilsome,  exhausting  road  it  w^as  to  be  for  her.  Hitherto  she 
has  passed  a  pleasant  happy  life  among  her  books  and  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  kind  friends,  and  using  her  pen  as  an  amusement  to  her 
leisure  hours ;  but  the  scene  soon  changes.  Bertram  House  must  be 
sold  —  the  family  must  move  into  humble  surroundings,  and  all 
because  of  the  father's  wasteful  habits.  Still  from  mother  and  daughter 
come  only  gentle  words  and  patient  forbearance.  The  wife  writes  to 
her  husband : — 

As  to  the  cause  of  our  present  difficulties,  it  avails  not  how  they  originated. 
The  only  question  is  how  they  can  be  most  speedily  and  effectually  put  an  end  to. 
I  ask  for  no  details  which  you  do  not  voluntarily  choose  to  make. 

The  daughter  writes  : — 

Let  us  dispose  of  all  the  property,  books,  furniture,  etc.,  except  this  house ;  and 
it  we  may  endeavor  to  rent.  If  this  can  be  done,  and  we  can  get  from  three  to  four 
hundred  a  year  for  it,  we  may  live  very  comfortably  ;  not  in  a  public  place  indeed, 
but  in  a  Welsh  or  Cumberland  cottage,  or  in  small  London  lodgings.  Where  is  the 
place,  in  which,  while  we  are  all  spared  to  each  other,  we  could  not  be  happy .' 

In  another  place  she  comforts  him  by  saying  — 

Tell  me,  I  implore  you,  my  beloved  father,  the  full  extent  of  your  embarrassments. 
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Whatever  those  embarrassments  may  be,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  the  world  does 
not  contain  so  proud,  so  happy,  or  so  fond  a  daughter.  I  would  not  exchange  my 
father,  even  though  we  toiled  together  for  our  daily  bread,  for  any  man  on  earth, 
even  though  he  could  pour  all  the  gold  of  Peru  into  my  lap. 

The  cause  of  all  this  misery  was  the  Doctor's  love  of  play,  and  its 
concomitant  dabbling  in  gambling  speculations.  Miss  Mitford's  idea 
of  "  toiling  together  for  their  daily  bread  "  was  never  realised  ;  for 
when  all  was  gone  her  worthless  father  allowed  her  to  toil  alone,  and 
the  burden  of  the  family  support  rested  entirely  on  her.  The  family 
residence,  after  the  sale  of  Bertram  House,  was  a  small  rented  cottage 
near  Reading,  where  she  and  her  mother  could  still  cultivate  a  flower- 
garden,  and  where  they  were  still  surrounded  by  the  meadows  and 
green  lanes.  After  enumerating  in  a  playful  way  the  inconveniences 
of  the  resid^ce  at  Three-Mile  Cross,  she  says  : — 

It  is  within  reach  of  my  dear  old  walks  ;  the  banks  where  I  find  my  violets  and 
the  woods  where  the  wood-surrel  blows. 

Hard  work  now  begins  ;  she  writes  to  a  correspondent : — 

Pray  forgive  this  sad  no-letter.  Alas  !  the  happy  times  when  I  could  read  and 
think  and  prattle  for  you  are  passed  away.  Will  they  ever  return  ?  I  am  now 
chained  to  a  desk  eight,  ten,  twelve  hours  in  the  day  at  mere  drudgery.  All  my 
thoughts  of  writing  are  for  hard  money.  All  my  correspondence  is  on  hard  business. 
Oh,  pity  me,  pity  me  !  My  very  mind  is  sinking  under  the  fatigue  and  the  anxiety. 
Since  I  have  become  a  professed  authoress,  woe  is  me  !  A  washerwoman  hath  a 
better  trade. 

She  is  urged  by  her  friends,  particularly  her  father,  to  try  her  hand 
at  novel-writing,  but  she  feels  no  talent  for  that,  and  inclines  to  try 
the  drama  as  being  more  adapted  to  her  talents,  though  success  here 
is  not  likely  to  pay  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  as  a  successful  novel 
would.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  her  different  attempts.  She 
writes  one  drama  for  the  theatre  which  is  played  and  is  successful  ; 
another,  which  is  not  allowed  to  be  played  because  of  its  subject, 
the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  The  licenser  who  refuses  to  permit  the 
representation  of  this  play  writes  to  her  that  — 

It  would  be  a  sort  of  practical  bull  to  permit  a  detailed  representation  of 
Charles's  unhappy  story  on  a  public  stage,  when  his  martyrdom  is  still  observed  in 
such  solemn  silence  that  the  London  theatres  are  actually  closed  and  all  dramatic 
exhibitions  whatever  suspended  on  its  anniversary. 

Thus  she  sees  the  labor  of  many  months  rendered  practically  of  no 
avail.  Another  disappointment  meets  her  in  the  loss,  by  some 
carelessness,  of  a  manuscript  upon  which  she  had  confidently  calcu- 
lated to  bring  her  about  £10.  Thus  alternating  between  successes 
and  failures,  but  all  the  time  at  hard  labor,  she  finds  her  difiiculties 
increased  by  the  failure  in  health  and  loss  of  mind  of  her  dear 
mother.  Her  anxieties  on  her  father's  account  are  still  great ;  expe- 
rience has  been  no  teacher  to  him,  and  in  a  confidential  letter  she 
speaks  of  his  "terrible  lack  of  providence."  In  another  place  she 
thus  speaks  of  her  burden  : — 

I  am  in  better  health,  and  therefore  in  better  spirits  than  when  I  wrote  last ;  but 
it  is  a  weight  under  which  all  women  sink —  to  support  a  family.  Mrs.  Hofland  is 
very  ill ;  Miss  Landon  is  very  ill ;  Mrs.  Hall  is  very  ill  ;  Mrs.  Hemans  is  dead  ; 
and  such  a  catastrophe  you  will  one  day  hear  of  your  poor  correspondent. 
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Then  comes  the  mother's  death,  and  the  daughter  turns  with 
increased  devotion  to  the  one  remaining  parent. 

One  of  Miss  Mitford's  most  successful  works  was  Our  Village,  which 
slie  described  to  a  correspondent  previous  to  its  publication  as  "  not 
one  connected  story,  but  a  series  of  sketches  of  country  manners, 
scenery,  and  character,  with  some  stories  intermixed  and  connected 
by  unity  of  locality  and  of  purpose."  She  wrote  two  or  three  volumes 
of  this  work,  which  was  republished  in  this  country  and  became  very 
popular ;   also  Country  Sketches,  a  work  somewhat  similar  in  design. 

We  have  said  little  of  her  life  except  that  passed  at  home,  yet  there 
were  visits  to  London,  where,  after  having  obtained  position  and 
reputation  as  an  authoress,  she  met  and  was  introduced  to  most  of 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  Friends  from  America,  Daniel 
Webster,  Mr.  Fields,  Hawthorne,  Miss  Sedgwick,  soon  became  visitors 
at  her  humble  home,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  and  appreciated 
by  her.  Speaking  of  one  of  these  London  visits  to  a  friend,  she 
remarked : — 

My  visit  to  town  was  very  gay  and  very  pleasant  —  pleasanter  perhaps  in 
recollection  than  in  reality ;  for  the  immediate  impression  is  nothing  but  bustle. 
Visiting  London  is  like  going  shopping  for  ideas ;  and  it  is  not  till  one  has  put  the 
gay  trifles  into  proper  form  that  one  knows  exactly  the  worth  of  one's  bargain. 

At  length  we  see  Miss  Mitford  acknowledged  as  a  power  in  the 
world  of  letters,  her  acquaintance  eagerly  sought  by  those  of  high 
social  and  literary  position,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  for  her  less  ex- 
hausting toil  and  leisure  for  her  favorite  pursuits  ;  but  no,  her  father, 
whose  habits  are  still  unchanged,  becomes  an  invalid  on  her  hands, 
and  her  efforts  grow  more  toilsome,  her  love  for  him  more  devoted 
and  unselfish,  her  dread  of  his  death  the  great  dread  of  her  life. 
She  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age ;  a  loving  woman  with  a  true 
motherly  heart,  and  this  motherly  instinct  becomes  the  feeling  with 
which  she  regards  her  invalid  father. 

If  I  could  but  give  my  whole  life  to  him,  reading  to  him,  driving  out  with  him, 
playing  cribbage  with  him,  never  five  minutes  away  from  him  except  when  he  is 
asleep  (for  this  it  is  that  makes  him  happy),  it  would  be  the  breath  of  life  to  me.  I 
love  him  a  million  times  better  than  ever,  and  can  quite  understand  that  love  of  a 
mother  for  her  first-born  which  this  so  fond  dependence  produces  in  the  one  so 
looked  to. 

Poor  man  !  he  accepts  all  this  devotion  and  never  seems  to  think 
that,  as  the  entire  support  of  the  family  depends  upon  that  careworn 
daughter,  she  must  make  up  by  renewed  diligence  when  he  sleeps  for 
the  time  thus  devoted  to  his  waking  hours.     She  writes : — 

He  could  read,  I  think  ;  but  somehow,  to  read  to  himself  seems  to  give  him  no 
pleasure  ;  and  if  any  one  else  is  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  read  to  him,  t/iat  does  not  do. 
They  don't  know  what  he  likes,  and  when  to  skip  and  how  to  lighten  heavy  parts 
without  losing  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 

Previous  to  this  time,  in  one  of  her  London  visits,  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Barrett,  and  before  she  had  published 
anything  of  importance  Miss  Mitford  recognised  her  genius.  From 
the  beginning  of  this  acquaintance  to  the  close  of  Miss  Mitford's  life, 
these  two  kept  up  a  correspondence,  and  their  friendship  was  deep 
and  ardent.     It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  Miss  Barrett  thus  : — 
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A  sweet  young  woman  went*  with  us  —  Miss  Barrett.  She  reads  Greek  as  I  do 
French.     She  is  a  delightful  young  creature,  shy,  timid,  and  modest. 

About  this  time,  twelve  plates  were  sent  to  Miss  Mitford  for  illus- 
trative poems,  to  be  written  either  by  herself  or  by  any  poets  she 
might  choose  to  employ.  She  chose  what  she  thought  the  prettiest 
subject  and  the  prettiest  plate  in  the  whole  lot  to  be  illustrated  by  a 
ballad  from  Miss  Barrett's  pen.  It  was  a  charming  group  of  Hindoo 
girls  floating  their  lamps  upon  the  Ganges :  ^the  superstition  is  that 
if  the  lamps  burn  till  out  of  sight,  the  love  they  represent  will  last  for 
life.  We  think  we  shall  never  read  again  Miss  Barrett's  little  ballad 
without  being  reminded  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
composition  and  of  the  friendship  between  these  two  women  \  the  one 
old  and  depressed  in  worldly  circumstances,  the  other  with  a  happy 
life  just  opening  before  her;  the  one  destined  to  walk  life's  path  for 
many,  many  years  as  a  solitary  "old  maid,"  the  other  after  a  few 
short  years  as  wife  and  mother  to  be  called  away  ere  earth  had  lost 
to  her  any  of  its  attractiveness.  It  is  in  these  letters  to  her  friend 
that  she  speaks  most  freely  of  her  father,  for  instance  thus : — 

Health  is  gone  ;  but  if  I  can  but  last  while  my  dear  father  requires  me  —  if  the 
little  money  we  have  can  but  last  —  then  it  would  matter  little  how  soon  I  too  were 
released.  I  long  to  be  able  to  earn  money.  On  myself  I  spend  none.  That's  all 
I  can  do.  I  have  not  bought  a  bonnet,  a  cloak,  a  gown,  hardly  a  pair  of  gloves  for 
four  years  ;  but  I  dare  not  touch  my  poor  father's  comforts.  Never  may  you  have  to 
feel  what  it  is  to  fear  that  the  little  you  may  possess  may  not  last  while  the  one  yqu 
love  best  on  earth  requires  it.  Forgive  my  paining  you  with  a  useless  sympathy. 
But  the  expression  is  repressed  to  him,  and  sometimes  it  will  have  way. 

But  the  dread  event  comes  ;  the  father  is  taken,  and  the  bereaved 
one  spends  no  time  in  useless  repining,  but  turns  to  the  blest  task 
of  making  others  happy.  He  had  grown  very  gentle  in  his  last 
sickness,  had  listened  to  his  daughter's  readings  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  had  derived  much  comfort,  especially  from  St.  John's  Gospel. 
To  his  daughter  his  end  seemed  to  be  peace.  And  what  are  we  that 
we  should  judge?     After  it  is  all  over,  she  writes  : — 

I  woo  cheerful  thoughts,  and  take  all  care  of  myself  as  he  would  wish.  I  have 
just  strewn  flowers  over  him  (the  lovely  chrysanthemums  he  loved  so  well,  that  he 
helped  strew  over  my  dear  mother),  and  he  looks  with  a  heavenly  composure. 

Subscriptions  w^ere  started  by  sympathising  friends  to  liquidate 
debts  left  by  Dr.  Mitford,  and  to.  place  his  daughter  in  more  comfort- 
able circumstances;  and  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  are  freer  from 
pecuniary  anxiety,  though  there  is  need  for  careful  economy. 

Fifty-five  and  alone,  and  in  very  feeble  health,  she  yet  feels  the 
ability  to  take  an  interest  in  life.  She  plans  a  trip  for  the  children  of 
the  parish,  and  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  actually  stays 
up  one  night  all  night.  She  interests  herself  in  a  Mechanics'  Institute 
in  Reading,  and  walks  there  evening  after  evening  with  a  lantern  for 
guidance  and  her  maid  as  her  only  attendant.  She  feeds  the  robins, 
loves  and  searches  for  the  wild  flowers  still,  and  when  compelled 
because  of  economical  reasons  to  part  from  her  pet  pony,  she  tries  to 
find  for  him  a  gentle  master.  "  He  follows  me,"  she  writes,  "round 
the  garden  and  into  the  house,  and  eats  apples  and  carrots  out  of  my 
hand  ! "     The  reticence  upon  religious  subjects  which  has  followed 
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her  throughout  life,  now  deserts  her.      Years  ago  she  had  written  to 
a  friend, — 

I  do  not,  or  rather  cannot  believe  all  that  the  Church  requires.  I  humbly  hope 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  and  that  a  devout  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  an 
endeavor,  however  imperfectly  and  feebly,  to  obey  the  great  precepts  of  justice  and 
kindness,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  entire  faith  which  in  me  tvill  not  be  com- 
manded. Do  not  answer  this  part  of  my  letter.  It  has  cost  me  a  strong  effort  to 
say  this. 

Now  she  acknowledges  a  long  sickness  to  be  — 

The  greatest  mercy  of  a  gracious  God,  who  has  been  very  merciful  during  my 
entire  life. 

I  have  gone  twice  through  the  Gospels  and  once  through  the  New  Testament 
since  we  met.  I  beliive  with  my  whole  heart  and  mind  that  divine  history.  Still  I 
find  it  difficult  to  realise,  and  I  am  troubled  with  wandering  thoughts.  I  feel  fully 
my  own  unworthiness  and  that  my  hope  must  be  in  His  mercy.  Now  I  am  reading 
the  Gospels  for  the  third  time  within  two  or  three  months,  and  accepting  the  whole 
of  the  holy  mystery  as  I  find  it.     Mystery  there  must  be. 

Thus  in  great  physical  pain,  but  with  an  interest  in  books  and 
friends  and  flowers  unabated,  she  lived  a  calm  and  uneventful  life  till 
in  her  6Sth  year  her  Father  called  her  home. 

Virginia  C.  Phcebus. 
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NO.    VIII.—  INVESTIGATIONS   CONCERNING   MR.    JONAS  LIVELY. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

MRS.  MELVINA  HODGE  being  destined  for  a  more  distin- 
guished part  in  the  Lively  Investigations  than  might  have 
been  supposed  at  first,  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  mention  a  few  of  her 
antecedents.  She  resided  near  Rocky  Creek,  about  a  mile  from 
Dukesborough.  Some  years  before  the  occurrence  I  am  now  nar- 
rating she  was  Miss  Melvina  Perkins,  or  rather  Miss  Malviny  Perkins, 
as  she  preferred  to  be  called.  Judging  from  what  she  was  now,  she 
must  have  been  good-looking  in  those  early  years.  She  had  been 
married  first  to  a  Mr.  Simmons,  who,  as  we  have  heard  Mr.  Bill 
Williams  say,  was  related  to  his  family.  Some  five  or  six  summers 
had  passed  since  this  first  marriage  when  Mr.  Simmons  died.     How- 
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ever  ardently  this  gentleman  may  have  been  beloved  in  his  life-time, 
the  grief  which  his  departure  produced  did  not  seem  to  be  incurable. 
It  yielded  to  Time  the  comforter,  and  in  about  another  year  her  name 
was  again  changed,  and  she  became  Mrs.  Malviny  Hodge. 

Persons  familiar  with  her  history  used  to  remark  upon  the  different 
appearances  which  this  lady  exhibited  according  as  she  was  or  was 
not  in  the  married  estate.  As  Miss  Perkins  and  as  the  widow 
Simmons,  she  was  neat  in  her  person  and  cheerful  in  her  spirits  to  a 
degree  that  might  be  called  quite  gay ;  whereas  in  the  marriage  relation 
she  was  often  spoken  of  as  negligent  both  in  her  dress  and  her  house- 
keeping, and  was  generally  regarded  as  being  hard  to  please,  espe- 
cially by  him  whose  business  it  was  and  whose  pleasure  it  ought  to 
have  been  to  please  her  the  most.  Mr.  Daniel  Hodge  had  frequently 
noticed  her  with  her  first  husband,  and  apparently  had  not  seen  very 
much  to  admire.  The  truth  was  he  had  rather  pitied  poor  Simmons, 
or  thought  he  had.  But  when  about  three  or  four  months  after  the 
latter's  death  he  happened  to  meet  his  widow,  Mr.  Hodge  saw  such 
remarkable  changes  that  he  concluded  he  must  have  grossly  misjudged 
her.  A  more  extended  acquaintance,  in  which  she  grew  more  and 
more  affable  and  sprightly  and  generally  taking  in  her  ways,  tended 
to  raise  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  so  far  as  his  previous  judgment 
of  her  was  concerned  it  was  about  as  good  as  if  during  all  that  time 
he  had  been  a  fool.  Mrs.  Malviny  Simmons  had  a  way  of  arranging 
a  white  cape  around  her  neck  and  shoulders,  which  with  her  black 
frock  had  a  fine  effect  upon  Mr.  Hodge.  This  is  a  great  art.  I  have 
noticed  it  all  my  life ;  and  old  man  as  I  am,  even  now  I  sometimes 
feel  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  such  a  contrast  in 
dressing  among  women,  who  having  been  in  great  affliction  for  losses, 
have  grown  to  indulge  some  desire  to  repair  them  in  ways  that  are 
innocent. 

This  new  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Simmons  increased  with  a  rapidity 
that  actually  astonished  Mr.  Hodge ;  the  more  because  he  had  fre- 
quently said  that  if  he  ever  should  marry  it  certainly  would  not  be  to 
a  widow.  But  we  all  know  what  such  talk  as  that  amounts  to.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hodge  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  consider 
with  himself  whether  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  himself  might  not 
be  to  hint  his  admiration  of  that  white  cape  and  black  frock  in  such 
•a  way  as  might  lead  to  other  conversation  after  a  while ;  for  he  had  a 
house  of  his  own,  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  three  or  four  negroes  ; 
and  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  I  say  he  began  to  consider  ]  he 
had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind.  True,  he  needed  a  housekeeper. 
But  he  remembered  that  the  housekeeping  at  Simmons's  in  his  life-time 
was  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  His  memory  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, became  less  and  less  distinct ;  and  when  he  thought  upon  it  at 
all  he  was  getting  into  the  habit  of  late  of  laying  all  the  blame  upon 
Simmons.  To  be  sure,  poor  Simmons  was  in  his  grave,  and  it 
wouldn't  look  right  to  talk  much  about  his  defects,  either  of  character 
or  general  domestic  management.  Mr.  Hodge  was  a  prudent  man 
about  such  matters  generally,  and  always  wished  to  do  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  But  he  could  but  reflect  that  Simmons,  though  a  good 
enough  fellow  in  his  way,  was  not  only  rather  a  poor  manager,  but 
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not  the  sort  of  a  man  to  inspire  a  woman,  especially  such  a  one  as 
Mrs.  Malviny  Simmons  now  evidently  appeared  to  be,  to  exert  her 
full  powers  whether  in  housekeeping  or  anything  else.  In  thinking 
upon  the  case  Mr.  Hodge  believed  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
living  as  well  as  the  dead,  and  that  in  the  married  life  much  depended 
upon  the  man.  This  view  of  the  case  gradually  grew  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  and  even  right  sweet  to  take.  Not  that  he  would  think 
of  doing  injustice  to  Simmons,  even  in  his  grave ;  but  facts  were 
facts,  and  justice  was  justice  j  and  it  was  now  certainly  too  late  to 
think  about  altering  the  former  in  the  case  of  Simmons.  So  DOor 
Simmons  had  to  lie  where  he  was,  and  be  held  to  responsibilities  that 
probably  he  had  not  anticipated. 

So  Mr.  Hodge  began  to  consider.  He  knew  there  was  no  harm  in 
merely  speculating  upon  such  things.  He  knew  himself  to  be  pru- 
dent, and  generally  accurate  in  his  judgments.  But  it  was  his  boast, 
and  always  had  been,  that  whenever  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
wrong  he  would  give  it  up  like  a  man.  This  had  actually  occurred  ; 
not  very  often,  it  is  true,  but  sometimes  ;  and  he  had  given  it  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  confirm  him  more  and  more  in  the  assurance  that 
he  was  a  person  who,  though  little  liable  to  delusion,  was  remarkably 
free  from  prejudice  and  obstinacy.  Probably  the  most  notable 
instance  of  such  freedom  that  his  life  had  hitherto  afforded  was  the 
readiness  with  which  he  gave  up  the  erroneous  opinions  he  had 
previously  formed  of  Mrs.  Malviny  Simmons,  and  put  the  blame  of 
what  seemed  her  shortcomings  where  it  belonged. 

Mr.  Hodge  was  thus  considering  the  possibility  of  what  he  might 
propose  to  do  some  of  these  days,  say  a  year  hence,  when  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons might  reasonably  be  expected,  young  as  she  was,  to  be  taking 
other  views  of  life  besides  those  which  contemplated  merely  the  past. 
Mr.  Hodge  knew  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  matured  deliberation.  But  somehow  it  happened  that  he  began 
to  meet  the  lady  much  more  frequently  than  heretofore.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons having  left  his  wife  in  very  limited  circumstances,  she  resided 
alternately  with  one  and  another  of  her  own  and  his  relations.  These 
people,  though  kind,  yet  seemed  all  to  be  more  than  willing  that  Mr. 
Hodge  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  amount  of  her  society.  The 
consequence  was  that  Mr.  Hodge,  having  such  opportunities,  was 
enabled  the  sooner  to  bring  all  his  thoughts  to  a  head ;  not  that  he 
contemplated  immediate  action,  but  was  becoming  more  and  more 
fond  of  musing  upon  future  possibilities.  But  one  day  he  had  looked 
upon  the  white  cape  and  the  black  frock  until  he  was  led  to  express 
himself  in  terms  that  implied  admiration.  It  was  intended  merely  as 
a  hint  of  what  might  come  some  of  these  days.  One  word  brought 
on  another.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  how  Mrs.  Malviny 
Simmons  looked  and  how  she  talked.  Mr.  Hodge  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words,  and  it  gratified  him  when  she  assisted  and  accelerated 
his  thoughts,  and  even  almost  put  into  his  mouth  the  very  words 
which,  though  not  intending  such  a  thing  just  then,  he  had  been  con- 
sidering that  he  might  employ  some  of  these  days.  Things  went  on 
with  such  rapidity  that  before  Mr.  Hodge  knew  what  he  was  about  he 
had  the  cape  in  his  arms,  and  was  assured  that  it  and  the  person  it 
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belonged  to  were  his  now  and  forever,  "yea,  if  it  might  be  for  a 
thousand  year." 

Surely,  thought  Mr.  Hodge,  no  man  since  the  days  of  Adam  in  the 
garden  had  ever  made  so  tremendous  an  impression  upon  a  woman. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  in  him  to  make  such  an  impression. 
However,  we  don't  know  ourselves,  he  reflected ;  and  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  men  just  as  in  everything  else. 

One  week  from  that  day  Mr.  Hodge  succeeded  to  Mr.  Simmons, 
and  Mrs.  Malviny  went  to  keep  house  for  Mr.  Hodge  on  Rocky  Creek. 
There  was  little  in  the  married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge  that 
would  be  very  interesting  to  relate.  I  before  intimated  that  Mrs. 
Malviny  was  most  interesting  in  those  seasons  when  she  was 
unmarried.  The  beginning  was  splendid,  but  the  splendor  was 
evanescent.  Mr.  Hodge  was  surprised  to  notice  how  soon  his  wife 
relapsed  into  the  old  ways  and  the  old  looks.  He  never  should  have 
expected  to  see  that  woman  down  at  the  heels.  But  the  laying  aside 
the  black  frock  and  putting  on  colors  seemed  to  have  had  a  depress- 
ing influence  upon  her  tastes.  As  for  the  housekeeping,  Mr.  Hodge 
had  to  admit  to  himself  that  plain  as  things  were  when  old  Aunt 
Dilcy,  his  negro  woman,  attended  to  them,  they  were  not  as 
well  ordered  now.  Then  Mr.  Hodge  found  that,  in  spite  of  his 
conscious  superiority  to  her  former  husband,  he  had  apparently  no 
greater  success  in  his  efforts  to  please.  At  this  Mr.  Hodge  gradually 
began  to  feel  somewhat  disgusted.  He  never  had  thought  much 
about  Simmons  in  his  life-time  ;  now  his  mind  would  frequently  revert 
to  him,  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  Simmons  was  a  cleverer  man 
than  he  had  credit  for.  It  seemed  strange  and  somewhat  pitiful 
generally  that  he  should  have  died  so  young. 

But  Mr.  Hodge  knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  matters  could 
not  be  altered  now,  and  he  determined  to  do  the  best  he  could. 
He  worked  away  at  his  farm,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  made  and 
laid  up  a  little  something  every  year.  No  children  were  born  of  the 
marriage  ;  but  he  did  not  complain.  They  had  been  married  several 
years  when  the  parents  of  Susan  Temple  having  died  and  left  her  with 
nothing,  the  relatives  generally  thought  that  as  Mr.  Hodge,  who  was 
as  near  akin  to  her  as  any,  and  who  had  no  children  of  his  own, 
ought  to  give  her  a  home.  Susan  was  just  grown  up,  and  though 
plain  was  a  very  industrious  girl.  Mr.  Hodge  suggested  to  his  wife 
that  as  the  business  of  housekeeping  seemed  rather  troublesome  they 
might  take  Susan  for  that  business,  giving  her  board  and  clothes  as 
compensation.  At  first  Mrs.  Hodge  came  out  violently  against  it. 
Such,  however,  had  long  been  her  habit  of  treating  all  new  propositions 
of  her  husband.  He  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  ;  and  indeed  was 
not  seriously  disappointed,  as  he  was  acting  mostly  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  his  conscience  regarding  his  orphaned  relative.  He 
said  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  then  ;  indeed,  he  had  been  ever 
a  man  of  but  few  words,  and  since  his  marriage  he  had  grown  more 
so.  Mr.  Hodge  had  seemed  to  find  from  experience  that  the  more 
talking  he  did  the  less  influence  he  had.  Words,  he  found,  were  not 
the  things  to  employ  when  he  wanted  her  to  do  even  necessary  offices. 
After  all  his  previous  disclaimers  to  that  end,  Mr.  Hodge  was  suspected 
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by  more  persons  than  one  of  having  some  obstinacy  ;  and  it  grew  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  He  kept  his  pocket-book  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
own  fingers  opened  and  shut  it.  Mrs.  Hodge  maintained  to  his  face 
that  he  was  hard-lieaded  as  a  mule  and  too  stingy  to  live.  He 
appeared  to  her  most  obstinate  when  she  would  labor  in  vain  to  lead 
him  into  discussions  upon  the  justice  of  her  causes  of  complaint 
against  him  generally.  One  day  she  did  a  thing  which  Mr.  Hodge 
had  been  once  as  far  from  foreseeing  as  any  man  who  ever  married 
another's  widow.  Mr.  Simmons,  with  all  his  imperfections,  was  a 
man  who  would  sometimes  allow  to  his  wife  the  satisfaction  of  leading 
him  into  a  little  domestic  quarrel,  and  to  make  it  interesting  would 
try  to  give  back  as  good  as  he  got,  so  to  speak.  I  am  well  aware 
that  such  an  expression  is  not  warranted  by  good  usage  ;  but  I  cannot 
stop  now  to  look  for  a  better.  Besides,  I  think  that  some  liberty  of 
expression  ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  man  at  my  time  of  life. 

However,  to  return  to  Mrs.  Hodge.  One  day  when  Mr.  Hodge 
was  about  finishing  his  dinner,  his  wife,  who  had  finished  hers  some 
time  ago,  having  but  a  poor  appetite  on  that  occasion,  was  complain- 
ing in  general  terms  of  her  own  hard  lot.  Mr.  Hodge  ate  away  and 
said  nothing.  Once  he  did  look  up  towards  her  as  he  reached  his 
hand  to  break  another  piece  of  bread  ;  and  as  he  contemplated  his 
wife's  head  for  a  moment,  he  thought  to  himself  if  she  would  give  it  a 
good  combing  the  probability  was  that  she  would  feel  better.  But  he 
said  nothing.  The  lady  did  expect  from  his  looks  that  he  was  going 
for  one  time  to  join  in  the  striving  which  had  hitherto  been  altogether 
on  one  side.  Finding  herself  disappointed,  she  brought  forth  a  sigh 
quite  audible,  and  evidently  hinted  a  more  tender  regret  for  the  late 
Mr.  Simmons  than  she  had  exhibited  even  in  the  first  period  of  her 
affliction  for  his  loss.  She  did  not  exactly  7iame  Mr.  Simmons,  but 
she  spoke  of  what  a  blessing  it  was  for  people  to  have  people  to  love 
'em  and  be  good  to  'em  ;  and  that  some  people  used  to  have  'em,  but 
they  was  dead  and  gone  now ;  and  people  didn't  have  'em  in  these 
days  —  no,  not  even  to  talk  to  'em.  And  then  Mrs.  Hodge  gently 
declined  her  head,  gave  a  melanchol}'  sniff  with  her  nose,  and  looked 
into  her  plate  as  if  it  were  a  grave  and  she  were  hopelessly  endeavor- 
ing to  hold  conversation  with  its  occupant.  Mr.  Hodge  was  on  his 
last  mouthful.  He  stopped  chewing  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  his 
wife,  then  he  gave  a  swallow  and  thus  answered : 

"  Oh  !  you  speakin  about  Simmons.  Yes,  Simmons  war  a  right 
good  feller ;  pity  he  died  so  young.  Ef  Simmons  had  not  a  died  so 
young,  some  people  might  a  been  better  off"." 

And  then  Mr.  Hodge  rose,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  to  Dukes- 
borough  and  back.  When  he  returned,  Mrs.  Hodge  was  in  better 
humor  than  she  had  been  for  vv-eeks  and  weeks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  night  immediately  succeeding  this  little  misunderstanding,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hodge  happened  to  meet  upon   a  subject  on  which  they 
agreed.     It  was  perhaps  a  lucky  thing  that  the  subject  was  broached 
45 
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that  night.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  whose  mind  the  idea  first 
occurred  of  having  a  little  bit  of  a  store  in  one  of  the  little  shed-rooms. 
It  was  so  convenient,  in  the  first  place.  Their  house  was  within  only 
a  few  steps  of  the  road,  on  the  top  of  the  first  hill  just  this  side  of  the 
creek ;  and  the  little  shed-rooms  were  in  front,  with  little  windows 
opening  towards  the  road.  On  the  night  aforesaid  Mr.  Hodge  and 
his  wife  seemed  disposed  to  be  chatty.  Mr.  Hodge  was  gratified  that 
the  allusions  to  his  predecessor  had  so  soothing  an  effect.  They 
talked  a  while  about  their  having  no  children,  and  both  agreed  that 
it  seemed  to  be  the  lot  of  some  families  not  to  have  them.  And  then 
it  occurred  to  them  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  two  little  shed- rooms 
could  not  be  put  to  some  use.  True,  they  had  been  keeping  a  sign- 
board which  promised  "  Entertainment  for  man  and  horse  ;  "  but  the 
stand  was  too  near  Dukesborough,  where  the  great  Mr.  Spouter  lived 
and  reigned.  Besides,  Mrs.  Hodge  had  son>etimes  had  her  feelings 
hurt  by  occasional  side  remarks  of  what  few  guests  they  did  have 
about  the  height  of  the  charge,  which,  though  reasonable  enough 
generally  speaking,  seemed  high  when  compared  with  the  supper,  the 
bed,  and  the  breakfast.  This  business,  therefore,  for  some  time  had 
seemed  to  be  discouraging. 

On  the  night  aforesaid,  however,  it  seemed  a  fortunate  accident  that 
the  conversation  gradually  drifted  about  Dukesborough,  its  rapid 
growth,  and  the  probability  that  in  time  it  would  grow  to  be  an 
important  place.  Already  people  were  coming  to  the  stores  from  six 
or  seven  miles  around  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  store-keepers, 
especially  Bland  &  Jones,  were  making  great  profits.  Threats  had 
been  made  that  unless  they  would  fall  in  their  charges  they  might 
hear  of  opposition.  While  talking  together  upon,  these  things,  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Hodge  seemed  almost  simultaneously  to  think  that  it  might 
be  well,  in  all  the  circumstances,  to  convert  one  of  the  little  shed- 
rooms  into  a  little  store.  The  more  they  turned  this  idea  over  the 
more  it  seemed  good,  especially  to  Mrs.  Hodge.  She  was  for  going 
into  it  immediately.  Mr.  Hodge  thought  he  wanted  a  little  more 
time  for  reflection.  He  did  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  which  he  had 
accumulated  by  honest  work  and  good  economy  ;  but  he  was  without 
mercantile  experience,  and  people  had  told  him  that  merchants  some- 
times break  like  other  people.  Besides,  he  should  not  think  it 
prudent  to  neglect  the  farm,  and  that  required  most  of  his  attention. 
But  Mrs.  Hodge  suggested  that  she  could  attend  to  the  store  her  own 
self.  She  could  do  it,  she  knew  she  could.  He  could  go  on  and  attend 
to  the  farm,  and  spend  what  time  he  could  spare  from  that  in  the 
store.  ]\Irs.  Hodge  reasoned  that  her  husband  had  sometimes'  com- 
plained that  she  invested  too  heavily  even  in  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary articles ;  and  here  was  an  opportunity  of  getting  all  such  things 
at  home  and  not  have  to  pay  out  one  cent  for  them,  except  of  course 
what  little  was  paid  out  for  them  in  the  beginning,  and  that  would  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  general  profits  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Hodge  reflected. 

What  about  the  housekeeping  ? 

Mrs.  Hodge  in  her  turn  reflected. 

Where  was  Susan  Temple  .'' 
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There  now !  If  ever  one  question  was  well  ahswered  by  pro- 
pounding another,  it  was  in  this  case.  Mr.  Hodge  admitted  this  to 
himself.  It  was  a  matter  he  had  himself  proposed  once  to  do,  to 
take  Susan  to  keep  house.  The  truth  was,  the  house  ought  to  be 
kept  by  somebody ;  and  Susan,  though  a  plain  girl,  was  known  to  be 
neat  and  orderly  and  industrious,  and  understood  even  most  of  the 
things  about  a  kitchen.  Mr.  Hodge  thought  to  himself  that  as  his 
wife's  talent  did  not  seem  to  be  in  housekeeping,  it  might  not  be 
wrong  to  let  it  make  a  small  effort  in  the  mercantile  line.  And  so 
they  agreed. 

This  was  all  right.  Susan  was  so  thankful  for  a  home  that  she  did 
her  best,  and  any  sensible  and  honest  person  would  have  been 
obliged  to  see  and  admit  that  the  housekeeping  improved.  Every- 
thing was  kept  clean  and  nice.  Mrs.  Hodge,  however,  thought  that 
if  she  gave  Susan  too  much  credit  for  this  change  it  might  spoil  her. 
It  was  the  way  with  all  such  people,  she  thought.  So  she  took  all  the 
credit  to  herself,  and  would  occasionally  remind  Susan  of  what  would 
have  become  of  her  if  they  had  not  taken  her  and  put  clothes  upon 
her  back.  Susan  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  more  so  than  she  seemed 
to  be  in  fact,  that  she  had  not  been  left  to  the  cold  charities  of  an 
unfeeling  world.  To  make  things  under  this  head  perfectly  safe, 
Mrs.  Hodge  sometimes  insisted  that  Susan  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself  for  not  doing  more  than  she  did,  considering  what  was  done 
for  her.  Susan,  doing  everything  as  it  was,  would  seem  to  look  about 
as  if  to  find  something  else  to  do.  Not  being  able  to  find  it,  she 
would  get  very  much  confused,  and  seem  to  conclude  that  she  must 
be  a  very  incompetent  person. 

But  the  store.  Mr.  Hodge  went  all  the  way  to  Augusta.  Mrs. 
Hodge  would  have  liked  to  go  too ;  but  it  was  thought  not  necessary 
for  both  to  go.  So  Mr.  Hodge  went  alone,  and  laid  in  his  stock.  A 
hundred  dollars  well  laid  out  would  buy  something  in  those  times. 
Such  a  sum  goes  a  precious  little  way  these  days.  He  brought  home 
with  him  some  jDieces  of  calico  and  skeins  of  silk,  a  few  hats,  a 
smart  box  of  shoes,  nails,  a  barrel  of  molasses,  and  one  of  sugar ; 
some  coffee  in  a  keg,  two  or  three  jars  of  candy,  mostly  peppermint ; 
some  papers  of  cinnamon,  a  reasonable  number  of  red  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, any  quantity  of  pins  and  needles,  a  good  supply  of  tobacco 
and  snuff,  and  one  side-saddle.  Mrs.  Hodge  had  urged  and  rather 
insisted  upon  the  last  article.  Mr.  Hodge  hesitated,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  not  a  perfectly  safe  investment ;  but  he  yielded.  In  addition 
to  this  stock  Susan  made  ginger-cakes  and  spruce-beer.  These  sat 
on  a  shelf  outside  the  window,  except  in  rainy  weather.  Mr.  Bill 
Williams  once  brought  me  one  of  these  cakes,  and  I  thought  it  was  as 
good  as  I  ever  ate. 

Mr.  Hodge,  being  a  man  somewhat  adroit  in  the  use  of  tools,  made 
his  own  counter  and  desk  and  shelves.  It  was  a  great  time  the  night 
on  which  the  goods  arrived.  It  was  after  dark  when  they  came,  but 
there  was  no  going  to  bed  until  those  goods  were  opened  and  set  in 
their  places.  And  oh,  how  particular  they  were  in  handling !  Susan 
must  positively  be  more  particlar,  and  quit  bein  so  keerless,  because 
them  things  cost  money.     Susan  got  to  be  so  particular  that  she  even 
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handled  the  tobacco-box  and  the  coffee-keg  as  if  they  were  all  cut 
glass.  When  she  took  the  pieces  of  calico  one  by  one  into  her 
hands  and  put  them  on  the  shelves,  you  would  have  thought  every  one 
was  a  very  young  baby  that  she  was  lifting  from  the  cradle  and  laying 
upon  its  mother's  breast.  When  the  box  of  shoes  was  opened  Susan 
declared  that  they  actilly  S7nelt  sweet,  that  they  smelt  the  sweetest  of 
anything  in  that  sto'  exceptin  the  cinnamon.  Mrs.  Hodge's  feelings 
were  too  deep  to  allow  very  many  words  ;  but  she  let  Susan  go  on. 
Much  as  Mrs.  Hodge  admired  everything,  she  was  most  deeply  affected 
by  the  side-saddle.  The  seat  had  a  heart  quilted  into  it  of  red  stuff. 
This  was  so  becoming  that  Mrs.  Hodge  declared,  and  made  Susan 
admit,  that  it  was  the  loveliest  picter  that  ever  was  seen.  She  said 
that  that  picter  wer  the  picter  of  her  own  heart,  and  which  it  had  been 
on  a  new  side-saddle  for  she  didn't  know  how  long.  But  still  —  Mrs. 
Hodge  didn't  say  any  more  about  it  then.  She  merely  kept  caressing 
the  heart  softly  with  her  hand  until  Mr.  Hodge  placed  it  on  a  small 
board-horse  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose,  and  set  it  in  a  corner. 

When  all  was  finished  they  took  a  good  look  at  everything,  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  nobody  could  have  had  any  reason  to 
expect  that  that  shed-room  could  have  been  made  to  look  like  it  did 
then.  If  that  store  wasn't  carefully  locked  and  bolted  that  night, 
there  never  was  one  that  was.  Susan,  who  lodged  in  the  other  shed- 
room,  lay  awake  for  hours  —  she  declared  she  did  —  a  thinking  on  it 
all ;  but  as  for  her  part,  she  owned  it  was  mostly  about  the  shoes 
and  the  cinnamon. 

There  was  some  talk  about  the  store  in  the  neighborhood  for  a 
while.  Some  were  for  it  and  some  against  it.  The  Dukesborough 
merchants  were  all  of  the  latter  party.  Mr.  Bland  asked,  if  Hodge 
wanted  to  set  up  in  opposition,  why  didn't  he  come  into  town  like  a 
man  ?  It  didn't  look  fair  to  be  having  a  store  away  out  there  and  be 
a  farming  at  the  same  time.  But  when  he  heard  what  the  stock 
consisted  in  he  pretended  to  laugh,  and  people  said  that  it  would 
never  come  to  anything.  Still  some  people  said  that  Mr.  Bland  fell 
a  little  in  tobacco  and  shoes. 

A  person  in  going  along  the  road  and  looking  upon  this  store, 
might  have  imagined  that,  apart  from  the  cake  and  spruce-beer,  it  had 
been  established  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  country  people 
with  such  little  things  as  they  would  be  likely  to  forget  while  in  town. 
Indeed,  after  the  novelty  had  passed  away  it  gradually  relapsed  into 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  was  seldom  that  a  customer  stopped  while 
on  his  way  into  town.  Mrs.  Hodge's  hopes  and  reliance  were  mainly 
on  the  outward  bound.  When  any  of  these  would  call,  she  was  wont 
to  meet  them  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to 
ask,  "Well,  what  is  it  that  you  have  forgotten  to-day?"  Like  other 
merchants,  Mrs.  Hodge,  who  gradually  became  the  principal  person 
in  the  concern,  studied  the  chances  and  possibilities  of  trade  ;  and 
her  husband  at  her  suggestion  laid  in  his  stock  in  the  fall, 
principally  of  such  articles  as  a  person  might  be  expected  to  overlook 
while  making  purchases  of  other  more  imjDortant  things.  He  added 
largely  to  his  stock  of  pins,  and  went  very  extensively  upon  combs 
and  buttons. 
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The  side-siddle  seemed  hard  to  get  off.  But  Mrs.  Hodge  at  the 
very  start,  on  learning  the  cost,  had  declared  that  it  was  entirely  too 
cheap ;  and  she  asked  for  the  pricing  of  that  herself,  and  she  thought 
she  was  warranted  in  putting  it  at  a  high  figure.  She  had  offers  for 
it.  The  heart  in  the  seat  had  attracted  several  ladies,  and  once  it 
was  within  a  half-dollar  of  going.  But  Mrs,  Hodge,  so  far  from  falling, 
intimated  an  intention  upon  reflection  of  rising,  and  that  drove  the 
customer  away. 

Upon  the  whole,  things  went  on  right  well.  Mrs.  Hodge  certainly 
improved  in  spirits  ;  but  of  course  she  never  could  attain  to  that 
state  of  contentment  which  Mr.  Hodge  could  have  wished,  and  which 
at  first  he  did  fondly  anticipate.  In  the  matter  of  dressing  herself 
she  looked  up  a  little,  and  there  was  about  her  person  not  un- 
frequently  the  odor  of  mingled  cinnamon  and  peppermint.  And  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  displeasure  that  it  seemed  inevitable  for 
her  to  indulge  at  intervals  was  now  divided  between  Mr.  Hodge  and 
Susan  Temple,  with  the  greater  share  to  the  latter.  Susan  did  not 
reflect  nigh  as  often  as  she  ought  what  it  was  to  her  to  have  a  home 
and  clothes  upon  her  back.  The  girl  knew  she  ought  to  do  it,  and 
was  everlastingly  trying  to  do  it,  and  filled  herself  with  reproaches 
for  her  own  ingratitude  to  her  Aunt  Malviny.  Mr.  Hodge  didn't 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
taking  care  of  himself  the  best  he  could.  His  attention  lately  had 
been  restored  mostly  to  his  farm. 

In  one  of  his  trips  to  Augusta  he  brought  back  with  him  Mr. 
Lively.  He  had  made  his  acquaintance  some  time  before,  and  had 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  had  talked  about  coming  to 
take  board  with  them,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  in  such  an 
event,  to  pay  as  much  as  five  dollars  a  month.  This  sounded  well. 
Mrs.  Hodge  had  an  idea  that  the  having  a  boarder  might  make  the 
house  come  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  public  place ;  and  so  she  said  that, 
as  for  herself,  she  was  willing.  So  Mr.  Lively  came.  When  he  did 
come,  she  thought  he  was  certainly  the  queerest  person  that  she  had 
ever  seen.  She  looked  at  his  hair  and  then  at  his  nose  and  legs,  and 
then  at  his  hair  again,  from  which  he  never  removed  his  hat,  not  even 
at  meals.  But  he  was  a  boarder,  she  knew,  and  was  entitled  to 
privileges.  She  tried  to  pick  him  ;  but  Mr.  Lively  was  a  man  of 
some  experience  and  would  not  be  picked.  Mrs.  Hodge  being 
satisfied  that  it  was  best  for  Mr.  Lively  to  know  at  once  that  she  was 
a  person  of  consideration,  berated  Susan  the  very  first  night  of  his 
arrival  for  her  carelessness  and  general  worthlessness. 

"Messrs.  Hodge  and  Lively  seemed  to  get  along  together  very  well. 
The  latter,  like  the  former,  was  a  man  of  few  words ;  and  as  time 
lapsed  they  seemed  to  have  something  of  a  friendship  for  each  other. 
On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Hodge  seemed  to  have  less  and  less  regard  for 
her  boarder  according  as  he  and  her  husband  seemed  to  like  each  other 
the  more,  and  was  often  heard  to  say  that  in  her  opinion  there  was 
nothing  in  Mr.  Lively.  Whatever  estimate  Mr.  Lively  placed  upon  her 
he  never  told  to  anybody ;  but  he  went  along  and  acted  as  if  Mrs. 
Hodge  and  whatever  might  be  her  thoughts  about  him  were  not  at  all 
in  his  way.      As  time  passed  Mr.  Hodge  would  often  sit  with  Mr. 
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Lively,  and  talk  with  him  with  some  freedom  of  his  business  and 
other  matters.  Small  as  was  Mr.  Hodge's  business  comparatively, 
he  was  careful  of  his  papers  and  always  kept  them  locked  up  in  his 
desk. 

On  one  of  his  return  trips  from  Augusta  Mr.  Hodge  spent  a  little 
more  time  than  usual  at  his  desk  in  looking  over  his  papers  and  one 
thing  and  another ;  but  when  he  came  out  he  seemed  to  be  very  well 
satisfied.  The  next  day  he  was  taken  sick.  Little  was  thought  of  it 
at  first  \  but  in  a  day  or  two  he  took  on  a  fever,  which  looked  as  if 
his  time  was  coming.  Mr.  Hodge  himself  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  case  until  it  was  too  late  to  leave  any  special 
directions  about  anything.  At  the  last  he  did  rouse  himself  a  little, 
looked  very  hard  at  Mr.  Lively,  and  muttered  a  few  unintelligible 
words  about  "my  desk,"  and  Mr.  Lively's  being  "mighty  particular," 
and  such  things.  But  at  last  he  had  to  give  it  up,  and  then  Mr. 
Hodge  carried  his  succession  of  Mr.  Simmons  to  extremes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

So  now  here  was  Mrs.  Malviny  a  widow  for  the  second  time.  The 
late  Mr.  Hodge  was  mourned  becomingly  by  all  the  household. 
Even  Mr.  Lively  was  seen  to  brush  away  a  tear  or  two  at  the  funeral ; 
but  Mrs.  Hodge  and  Susan  did  the  most  of  the  actual  crying,  and 
they  cried  heartily.  Both  felt  that  Mr.  Hodge's  continued  absence 
from  that  house  was  obliged  to  make  a  difference. 

The  question  now  was  what  must  be  done.  Mr.  Lively  seemed  to 
think  that  Mr.  Hodge  must  have  left  a  will,  so  he  and  Mrs.  Hodge 
in  a  day  or  two  went  together  and  looked  carefully  over  the  papers  ; 
and  although  Mr.  Lively  followed  Mr.  Hodge's  last  confused  directions, 
nothing  could  be  found.  Mrs.  Hodge  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  heir 
the  property ;  and  as  there  were  no  debts,  it  was  considered  not 
worth  while  to  take  out  letters  of  administration.  Seeing  that  she 
was  obliged  to  take  the  responsibility  of  all  this  business,  she  submitted, 
and  was  very  meek,  remarking  that  now  she  was  nothing  but  a  lone 
woman  in  the  world,  property  was  no  great  things  in  her  mind.  But 
she  thought  she  could  be  kind  to  Susan  Temple.  Of  course  Susan 
was  nothing  to  her,  and  it  was  an  expense  to  feed  her  and  put  clothes 
on  her  back ;  still  she  might  stay  there  on  the  same  terms  as  before. 
People  should  never  say  that  she  had  the  heart  to  turn  off  a  poor 
orphan  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  Susan  was  very  thankful, 
perfectly  overcome  with  gratitude  indeed,  and  continued  to  do  everj^- 
thing ;  and,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  would  almost  weep  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do.  As  for  Mr.  Lively,  he  somehow  had  got 
used  to  the  place  and  didn't  feel  like  going  away  at  his  time  of  life 
to  seek  a  new  home.  Mrs.  Hodge  also  disliked  the  idea  of  turning 
away  one  that  had  been  so  good  a  friend  of  the  family ;  and  indeed, 
with  all  the  business  upon  her  hands,  it  did  look  like  that  one  who 
was  nobody  but  a  poor  lone  woman  in  the  world  should  have  some 
friend  near  enough  to  go  to  sometimes  for  advice,  instead  of  being 
everlastingly  running  to  a  lawyer  and  they  a  charging  all  that  a  poor 
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lone  woman  could  make.  Mr.  Lively  seemed  gratified,  and  thus 
matters  settled  down ;  but  all  seemed  to  miss  poor  Mr.  Hodge. 

And  now  many  years  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  H'odge  had  been  a 
widow  before.  She  reflected  upon  it.  Yet  she  was  thankful  that  she 
could  bear  up  under  this  repeated  infliction  as  well  as  she  did,  and 
that  she  was  as  strong  and  active  as  any  person  who  was  a  mere  lone 
woman  in  the  world  could  be  expected  to  be.  The  amount  of  business 
now  upon  her  hands  would  require  as  much  strength  and  activity  as 
could  be  commanded.  Her  looking-glass  had  somehow  got  broken 
some  time  since,  all  but  one  little  piece  in  the  corner  of  the  frame. 
Mrs.  Hodge  gave  what  was  left  to  Susan,  remarking  that  as  for  herself 
she  had  very  little  use  for  such  things.  Some  time  afterwards, 
however,  she  reflected  that  even  the  lonely  and  desolate  should  go 
neatly,  and  that  it  always  did  require  more  pains  to  dress  in  black. 
Even  Susan  admitted  this  to  be  true,  and  she  fully  justified  her  Aunt 
Malviny  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  dress. 

Weeks  passed,  and  then  some  months.  Mrs.  Hodge's  strength 
and  activity  grew  so  that  she  began  to  feel  as  if  they  might  be  as 
good  as  ever.  Mr.  Bill  Williams  and  others,  including  Mr.  Lively,  had 
heard  her  say  that,  although  she  knew  it  must  be  so,  yet  she  did  not 
feel  any  older  than  she  did  when  she  married  Mr.  Hodge.  It  was 
perfectly  plain  to  see  that  Mrs.  Hodge  was  not  willing  to  be  con- 
sidered one  day  older  than  she  really  was,  notwithstanding  what 
she  had  been  through ;  and  that  if  she  had  to  grow  old  she  intended 
to  do  so  by  degrees.  Mrs.  Hodge's  face  certainly  did  look  somewhat 
thinner  than  it  did  in  those  former  years  ;  but  it  began  to  participate 
in  the  general  recovery,  and  to  have  a  peachiness  which  occasionallv 
extended  over  the  whole  jaw.  Remarks  had  been  made  about  that 
peachiness,  the  various  directions  it  took,  and  the  varying  amount  of 
surface  it  overspread  at  different  times.  She  heard  of  some  of  these 
remarks  once;  they  made- her  very  mad,  and  she  said  that  the  color 
of  her  cheeks  was  nobody  else's  business. 

The  rest  of  Mrs.  Hodge  was  entirely  satisfactory.  She  had  always 
been  a  very  good  figure  of  a  woman,  and  even  now,  from  her  neck 
down,  she  was  apparently  round  as  a  butter-ball.  And  how  spry  she 
was  in  her  walk !  In  this  respect  she  could  not  be  beat.  I  do  think 
that  when  she  was  walking  rapidly,  her  usual  gait,  and  had  to  pass 
any  unpleasant  obstruction,  she  would  lift  her  skirts  as  adroitly  as  any 
lady  I  ever  knew.  And  then  she  rode  a  horse  remarkably  well,  for 
now  she  had  laid  aside  the  old  side-saddle  and  took  the  one  with  the 
heart  in  the  seat.  The  new  one  would  not  sell  at  the  price  demanded, 
and  the  old  one  was  not  comfortable. 

This  restoration  of  her  youth  seemed  to  do  away  with  the  melancholy 
in  which  her  married  life  had  been  too  prone  to  indulge.  She  even 
became  somewhat  gay.  I  do  not  mean  wild ;  there  was  not  a 
I^article  of  v/hat  might  be  called  wildness  about  her.  But  apparently 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  yield  herself  up  to  useless  regrets 
for  what  could  not  be  helped,  to  do  the  best  she  could  as  long  as  she 
was  in  the  world,  and  to  stay  in  it  as  long  as  she  could.  When 
persons  come  to  these  conclusions  they  can  afford  to  be  cheerful, 
and  sometimes  even  a  little  gay.     Mrs.  Hodge  had  lost  one  husband. 
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Many  a  woman  does  the  same  and  then  gives  up  ;  and  although  some 
of  them  reconsider  and  take  back,  yet  others  give  up  for  good.  Mrs. 
Hodge  had  put  herself  right  on  this  point  in  the  beginning.  She 
refused  to  give  up  at  Mr.  Simmons's  departure ;  and  then,  when 
another  man  who  was  at  least  as  good,  and  even  better,  presented 
himself,  she  had  nothing  to  take  back,  and  we  saw  how  it  all  ended. 
People  said,  as  they  always  do,  that  it  was  heartless ;  but  this  gave 
her  no  concern.  And  if  it  had,  there  was  Mr.  Hodge  to  help  her 
bear  it.  This  experience  seemed  to  be  of  value  to  her  in  this  second 
bereavement.  The  course  she  had  pursued  in  that  first  extremity 
was  so  judicious  and  turned  out  so  well  that  the  fact  is,  Mrs.  Hodge 
began  to  ask  herself  what  she  might  do  provided  another  person  of 
the  opposite  sex  should  make  a  remark  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Hodge  had  made,  and  which  had  so  momentous  consequences. 

But  now,  here  was  the  difference.  Men  are  more  slow  to  make 
remarks  of  that  sort  to  ladies  of  forty  or  thereabouts  who  have 
already  had  two  husbands,  than  to  those  of  five-and-twenty  who  have 
had  but  one.  Mrs.  Hodge  noticed  this,  and  it  made  the  peachiness 
of  her  cheeks  increase  at  times  to  such  a  degree  that  it  extended  up 
to  her  very  eyes.  Yet  the  more  she  thought  upon  the  probability  that 
another  person  might  succeed  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Simmons 
first  and  Mr.  Hodge  afterwards  had  vacated,  the  more  she  believed 
that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  happiness  might  result  in  such  case 
to  all  parties.  She  thought  to  herself  that  she  had  experience,  and 
with  sensible  persons  that  was  worth  at  least  as  much  as  youth. 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  and  indeed  my  own  observation, 
I  rather  think,  affirms,  that  when  a  lady  who  has  been  married, 
especially  one  who  has  been  married  more  than  once,  is  making  up 
her  mind  to  do  so  again,  she  makes  it  up  with  some  rapidity.  We 
remember  of  Queen  Dido,  who  was  a  very  respectable  widow  for  her 
day  and  generation.  By-the-bye,  she  was  one  who  gave  up  when  her 
first  husband  died.  Yet,  after  listening  to  another  man  talk  nearly 
all  night  long,  mainly  about  himself,  she  began  to  make  up  her  mind 
on  the  very  next  day  ;  and  about  nine  o'clock,  or  at  any  rate  soon 
after  breakfast  on  the  day  after,  she  ivas  married  —  or  what  she  called 
married.  He  did  not,  it  seemed ;  and  acted  very  badly,  I  always 
thought,  for  in  no  long  time  after  he  ran  away  and  left  her,  and 
then  she  did  give  up  for  good. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Hodge.  Knowing  that  she  did  not  have  as 
much  time  as  before  she  began  to  cast  about,  and  her  ears  v,'ere 
opened  to  pertinent  remarks  which  any  single  gentleman  might  be 
disposed  to  make.  But  both  widowers  and  bachelors  were  scarce  ; 
and  what  few  there  were  either  were  young  or  had  their  thoughts 
upon  younger  ladies,  or  possibly  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
Mrs.  Hodge's  feelings. 

At  first  she  had  not  thought  much  about  Mr.  Jonas  Lively.  True, 
he  stayed  there  and  looked  somewhat  after  out-door  business,  and 
even  advised  occasionally  about  the  store.  For  Mrs.  Hodge  still 
thought  it  best  to  keep  up  the  store,  though  upon  a  scale  somewhat 
more  limited  than  before  ;  and  in  the  multitude  of  the  business  matters 
now  devolved  upon  her,  she  could  not  give  her  undivided  attention  as 
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before  to  this  single  one.  Susan  Temple,  therefore,  who  had  been 
anxious,  as  we  have  seen,  to  find  additional  work,  looked  after  the  store, 
and  Mr.  Lively  gave  a  helping  hand  sometimes.  Useful  as  Mr. 
Lively  was,  he  had  not  been  thought  of  at  first  except  as  a  mere 
boarder  and  friend  of  the  family.  Besides  his  general  want  of 
attractiveness,  Mrs.  Hodge  knew  too  much  about  him.  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  too  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  between  two  persons  of 
opposite  sexes  is  not  favorable  to  marriage  connections.  You  seldom 
know  a  girl  to  marry  her  next  door  neighbor's  son.  A  notable 
instance,  I  admit,  was  that  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  They  did  make 
the  effort  to  marry  each  other,  and  probably  would  have  succeeded 
but  for  a  very  hasty  and  fatally  erroneous  conclusion  of  the  gentleman 
touching  a  matter  of  fact.  But  even  taking  this  to  be  a  true  history 
and  not  a  mere  fable,  I  have  been  inclined  frequently,  while  contem- 
plating this  peculiar  case,  to  maintain  that  the  strong  attachment  of 
these  young  persons  to  each  other,  residing  as  they  did  in  contiguous 
houses,  was  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  their  respective  families  so 
assiduously  kept  them  apart,  and  thus  they  were  able  to  court  each 
other  only  through  a  comparatively  small  hole  in  the  dividing  wall. 
But  such  cases  are  very  uncommon,  even  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. My  opinion  is  that,  as  a  general  thing,  persons  who  desire 
to  marry  well,  and  have  no  great  things  to  go  upon  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  such  an  expression),  do  best  by  striking  out  at  some 
distance  from  home. 

But  I  must  positively  try  to  stick  closer  to  Mr.  Lively  and  Mrs. 
Hodge.  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  these  digressions.  The  fact 
is,  that  a  man  of  my  time  of  life  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  to  say 
iiothing  of  what  he  has  read  in  books,  if  like  myself  he  have  been  a 
reading  man,  that  he  has  picked  up  some  useful  experience  and  observa- 
tion which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  communicate  even  in  such  narrations  as 
I  am  now  writing,  although  the  occasions  for  such  communication  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be  inopportune.  We  do  not  know  always  what 
is  best  to  do  in  such  matters.  That  is  a  remark,  I  am  aware,  that 
might  be  applied  to  very  many  other  matters  of  various  sorts.  That 
man  does  well  who,  whether  in  writing  or  speaking,  succeeds  .in 
avoiding  both  extremes,  the  one  of  having  too  many  words  and  the 
other  of  having  too  few.  While  I  have  never  had  any  great  appre- 
hension of  falling  into  the  latter,  I  think  that  I  may  say  that  few  men 
of  my  age  have  coasted  around  the  former  more  assiduously  than  I 
have.  And  thus  I  can  easily  return  from  this  digression  to  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  and  the  reflections  their  case  induced,  to  Mr.  Jonas  Lively 
and  Mrs.  Malviny  Hodge. 

I  repeat  that,  besides  his  general  want  of  attractiveness,  Mrs.  Hodge 
knew  too  much  about  Mr.  Lively  to  be  capable  of  entertaining  a  very 
hasty  and  violent  thought  of  raising  him  to  the  succession  of  the 
couple  of  gentlemen  who  had  gone  before.  For  two  long  years  and 
more  they  had  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  long  before  this  period 
Mrs.  Hodge  had  contended  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  hair,  she 
already  knew  all  about  Mr.  Lively  that  was  worth  knowing.  Except 
in  this  matter  of  the  hair  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  in  what 
both  she  and  Mr.  Lively  had  failed  to  find  each  other  out  in  all  this 
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time.     We  never  knew  much  of  his  opinion  respecting  her,  but  we 
know  that  hers  respecting  him  fell  far  short  of  extreme  admiration. 

But  time  was  moving  on,  and  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Hodge's  own  youth- 
ful gaiety  and  activity,  she  had  learned  to  give  up  some  of  that  ardent 
appreciation  which,  in  her  younger  days,  she  had  set  upon  mere 
external  appearances.  It  had  come  to  be  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Lively  had  property  somewhere  or  other  to  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  neither  young  nor  handsome.  But  Mrs. 
Hodge  reasoned  with  herself  She  remembered  that  she  had  had 
already  two  young  and  rather  good-looking  husbands  ;  and  even  if  she 
had  been  younger  herself,  she  could  not  be  expected  to  go  on  at  this 
rate  and  marry  an  unlimited  number  of  such  men.  So,  to  be  plain 
with  herself,  she  thought  she  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  she  had 
already  enjoyed  of  these  blessings;  and  to  be  yet  plainer,  she  thought 
she  might  go  further  and  fare  worse.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
remark  with  me  what  an  amount  of  prudence  some  women  can  exert 
under  the  cover  of  unlimited  frivolity.  But  I  have  no  idea  of  pursuing 
this  thought  any  further  now. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  period  when  I  first  introduced 
Mr.  Lively  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Bill  Williams  had  noticed,  as  he 
thought,  that  his  cousin  Malviny  was  beginning  to  look  up  to  Mr. 
Lively. 

Nobody  knew  Mr.  LiVely's  views,  either  of  Mrs.  Hodge  or  of  the 
general  subject. of  marriage.  He  had  never  been  heard  to  say 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  marry  in  certain  or  in  any  contingen- 
cies. But  if  he  intended  ever  to  marry,  it  was  high  time  he  was 
thinking  about  making  arrangements.  This  was  all  that  people 
had  to  say  about  it.  When  Mrs.  Hodge  began  to  collect  her  scat- 
tered thoughts,  they  converged  upon  him  with  the  strength  and 
rapidity  usual  in  such  cases.  She  had  no  doubt  that-this  would  be  an 
easy  conquest.  Indeed  her  shrewd  mind  had  guessed  that  this  was 
what  Mr.  Lively  had  been  staying  there  for  all  this  while.  But  she 
charged  him  in  her  mind  with  being  rather  slow  to  take  a  hint,  after 
having  several  times  pointedly  driven  Susan  out  of  the  room,  and  with 
her  looks  invited  Mr.  Lively  to  tell  what  she  knew  must  be  on  his 
mind.  Mr.  Lively  at  first  seemed  slow  to  notice  all  this,  and  he  was 
equally  slow  to  notice  how  much  the  character  of  the  breakfasts  had 
improved  of  late.  A  little  bit  of  a  something  nice  would  be  sitting 
by  his  plate  every  morning.  This  was  for  the  most  part  some  small 
fish,  a  string  of  which  Mrs.  Hodge  would  frequently  purchase  from  a 
negro  or  poor  white  boy  who  had  caught  them  the  night  before  from 
the  creek.  These  would  usually  just  be  enough  for  Mr.  Lively.  Mrs. 
Hodge  and  Susan  would  never  accept  of  any,  and  the  former  thought 
that  Mr.  Lively  ought  not  to  have  misunderstood  the  glance  and  the 
smile  with  which  she  would  decline.  Sometimes  there  would  be  also 
beside  his  plate  a  little  sprig  of  something  or  other,  mostly  cedar. 
But  he  would  forget  to  take  it  up  and  fix  it  in  his  button-hole. 
Women  do  not  like  for  such  favors  and  attentions  to  pass  unregarded. 
Mrs.  Hodge  began  to  be  vexed,  and  speak  sharply  to  Mr.  Lively  and 
Susan  alternately  about  her  opinions  of  both.  She  would  say  to  Mr. 
Lively  that  in  her  opinion  Susan  was  the  most  good-for-nothing  hussy 
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that  anybody  was  ever  troubled  with  ;  and  she  told  Susan  more  than 
once  that  Jonas  Lively  was  the  blindest  old  fool  that  ever  lived,  and 
that  he  didn't  have  sense  enough  to  ask  for  what  he  wanted,  and  what 
he  ought  to  know  he  could  get  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  Lively,  never  or  seldom  having  been  the  object  of  any  woman's 
pursuit,  was  slow  to  understand  Mrs.  Hodge.  The  truth  was  he  had 
become  warmly  attached  to  the  place,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  stay 
there  and  make  it  his  home.  At  first  he  did  not  clearly  see  Mrs. 
Hodge's  plans.  But  there  are  some  things  which  even  the  dullest 
understandings  may  be  forced  to  take  in  after  a  while.  By  degrees  he 
began  to  open  his  eyes,  to  look  around  him,  and  to  appear  to  be 
pleased.  The  single  attachment  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Malviny 
Hodge  ought  not  to  be  a  thing  that  could  be  rudely  cast  aside  by  such 
a  man  as  Jonas  Lively.  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Hodge  began  to  press 
matters  a  little,  Mr.  Lively  showed  very  plainly  that  he  was  not  a  fool. 
And  Mrs.  Hodge  had  began  to  press  matters.  She  had  even  gone  to 
expense.  She  sat  down  one  night  and  counted  up  what  she  had  spent 
upon  him  in  strings  of  fish  and  other  luxuries,  and  found  that  it 
amounted  to  eight  dollars  and  something.  Extravagant  as  this  was, 
she  determined  to  go  further,  especially  as  her  instincts  had  taught 
her  that  there  were  some  signs  of  intelligence  and  reciprocation. 
Mr.  Lively  had  lately  gone  upon  his  yearly  trip  to  Augusta  and  had 
returned  earlier  than  usual  with  some  improvement  in  his  dress. 
This  w-as  an  excellent  sign.  Besides,  he  was  growing  more  communi- 
cative with  his  hostess,  and  occasionally  had  a  kind  word  even  for 
Susan.  Things  began  to  look  well  generally,  and  as  if  that  was  one 
undivided  family,  or  ought  to  be  and  would  be. 

(to  be  concluded  in  the  next.) 


THE   PHANTOM   RING. 


You  have  set  your  seal  upon  me;    night  and  day 
This  hateful  thing 
Goes  with  me,  like  a  ghost  that  cannot  pray. 
Nor  speak,  nor  lie  in  dust,  but  still  doth  wring 
His  murderer's  heart  with  mute  beseeching !      See, 

About  my  finger  here 
The  clear  white  circle,  where  for  many  a  year 
Your  ring  hath  been.      Why,  'tis  like  Bluebeards's  key. 
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Which  washing  would  not  cleanse,  or  that  damned  spot 

On  that  fair  hand 
Of  her  who  slew  her  king !      Love  is  forgot 
Between  us  two,  and  all  the  hopes  we  planned ; 
Yet  still,  if  by  the  moon  I  walk  again, 

And  soft  vows  spoken 
Fall  on  my  ear,  the  Phantom  Ring  shows  plain. 

And  spells  are  broken  ! 

I  have  no  art  to  exorcise  it !      Stain 

None  is  so  deep 
But  through  it  gleams  the  dead-white  ghost  again  ! 

Even  through  my  sleep 
I  see  it  beckon  —  a  despairing  thing, 

But  hidden  never  ! 
Your  curse  is  on  me,  and  your  haunted  ring 

I  wear  forever. 


MoLLiE  E.  Moore. 


NUMBERS   AND   FIGURES. 


'E  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  historical  evidence 
touching  the  Arabian  origin  of  the  forms  of  the  figures 
which  we  now  have  in  use,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
denominate  from  that  country.  The  question  is  one  which  has  been 
disputed,  and  perhaps,  so  far  as  any  external  data  are  concerned,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  settle  either  from  written  records  or  oral  tradi- 
tions. One  thing  is  however  certain,  that  their  introduction  into 
general  use  among  the  Western  nations  was  not  until  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mohammedan  Empire,  and  of  the  revival  of  learning 
among  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  during  the  period  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe  was  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep  of 
ignorance. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  the  mind  to  conceive  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  who  but  a  comparatively  few  cen- 
turies before  wandered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  in  quest  of 
their  precarious  food,  were  the  inventors  of  these  numerals  or  digits. 
The  conciseness  and  utility  of  their  formation  are  a  just  argument 
against  any  such  supposition  j  and  their  shapes  are  the  result  only  of 
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cafeful  study,  aided  by  the  highest  refinements  of  ancient  science. 
There  are  two,  and  perhaps  but  two,  sources  in  which  they  could  have 
originated,  viz.,  in  the  Eastern  countries  of  the  Hindus,  Phoenicians, 
and  Chaldeans,  or  in  the  more  restricted  territory  of  Egypt.  From 
either  or  from  both  of  these  founts  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  might 
have  procured  them  before  the  date  of  the  Hegira,  which  is  the  more 
doubtful ;  or  after  the  termination  of  their  Western  conquests,  when 
they  sat  down  to  enjoy  in  peace  a  calm  and  studious  contemplation  of 
the  trophies  of  their  arms. 

It  is  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  nine  digits  which  we  propose  to 
discuss  chiefly  in  this  paper,  and  to  show  what  strict  attention,  even 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  world,  was  paid  to  what  we  now  look  upon 
as  comparative  trifles.  Among  the  ancients,  however,  figures  assumed 
a  more  important  significance  in- themselves  than  they  do  with  us  of 
the  present  generation.  We  all  know  how  revered  was  the  number 
three ;  and  the  great  Tetragrammaton,  or  the  four-lettered  name  of 
God,  is  often  called  to  our  attention  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
sanctity  of  the  number  seveti  still  exists  in  the  constitution  of  modern 
society  ;  while  twelve,  or  a  dozen,  yet  holds  its  original  place  in  a 
multitude  of  transactions  of  common-day  life.  Pythagoras,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  obtained  his  learning  and  education  from  the  Egyptian 
priests,  laid  it  down  as  a  theory  to  his  disciples  that  "  number  is  that 
by  which  all  things  exist."  He  furthermore  attempted  to  carry  out 
this  principle  into  partial  practice  by  assigning  to  each  virtue  its  own 
peculiar  number.  Remnants  of  this  superstitious  reverence  for  num- 
bers are  found  throughout  most  of  the  literary  works  and  productions 
of  the  middle  ages.  Astrologers  and  alchemists  were  accustomed  to 
distinguish  and  to  divide  them  into  several  different  classes.  Sii"jgle 
numbers  with  them  related  only  to  divine  things,  and  they  carried  the 
extent  of  these  to  the  length  of  including  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
within  their  tabular  notations.  Numbers  of  tens  concerned  celestial 
things  alone  ;  while  terrestrial  objects  were  confined  within  the  range 
of  hundreds.  So  much  for  past  and  present  occurrences  ;  but  for  the 
future  were  reserved  only  such  sums  as  could  be  comprehended  within 
the  thousands. 

Among  the  astrologers  two  was  not  considered  a  number,  but 
merely  as  a  confusion  of  unities.  The  alchemists  compressed  all 
their  various  transmutations  within  the  compass  of  seven,  which 
number  they  took  as  the  symbol  and  representative  of  the  divine 
essence  or  the  true  philosopher's  stone.  When  that  was  found  there 
would  then  be  no  farther  use  for  alembic  or  retort ;  their  crucibles 
might  then  be  flung  aside,  and  the  fires  expire  of  their  own  accord 
within  their  deserted  furnaces.  It  would  be  the  One  which  should 
convert  all  things  to  itself  without  farther  experiment  or  labor.  So 
also  the  astrologer  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  tivo.  It  was  both  good 
and  evil ;  and  when  the  former  should  triumph  the  latter  would  cease 
to  be,  and  thus  a  confusion  of  unities  would  become  again  itself  a 
single  being.  The  curious  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  this  subject 
may  find  it  fully  explained  with  many  tabular  representations  in  the 
works  of  Paracelsus,  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  Barrett,  Lullius, 
and  Dr.  Homodlus.     Their  study  is,  however,  one  devoid  of  interest, 
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and  is  productive  of  but  little  good.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  only 
here  and  there  a  beam  of  reason  running  through  their  long  and 
labored  treatises  ;  and  even  these  appear  rather  as  the  faint  reflections 
of  ancient  times  gathered  up  at  random,  and  set  forth  for  the  purpose 
of  in  some  measure  inspiring  dread  among  the  vulgar  and  credulous. 
These  philosophers  had  at  best  but  a  dark  and  obscure  vision  of  the 
rea^  significance  intended  by  the  ancients  to  be  attached  to  the  several 
figures  ;  and  they  display  in  their  extended  tables  a  childish  attempt 
to  force  Scriptural  names,  events  and  doctrines,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Samian  sage,  to  correspond  to  such  and  such  numbers.  Thus,  for 
instance,  07ie  supplied  them  with  one  god,  one  devil,  one  heaven,  and 
one  hell ;  but  as  they  found  no  expression  of  a  two-god,  they  usually 
fell  back  upon  the  expediency  of  representing  the  name  of  God  by 
means  of  the  two  Hebrew  letters  which  we  translate  EL  In  regard 
to  three  they  could  do  better ;  for  there  they  had  the  doctrine  of  a 
triad,  and  a  triplicity  of  names  to  fill  out  the  complement  of  their 
tables.  So  far  indeed  were  these  encyclopedias  of  numbers  carried 
that  even  the  diseases  and  the  parts  of  the  bodies  were  subjected  to 
them ;  and  the  very  devils,  all  appropriately  named  and  classified, 
were  forced  to  fall  down  and  do  them  reverence. 

If  the  philosophers  were  thus  forward  in  doing  homage  to  the 
divinity  of  numbers,  the  priests  were  no  whit  behind  in  their  ofiices, 
and  numeral  hymns  and  carols  were  encouraged  and  propagated 
among  the  people.  They  were  generally  of  a  religious  tendency  —  a 
kind  of  epic  of  either  the  revelations  or  the  traditions  of  Scriptural 
history  :  and  were  often  in  social  gatherings  the  tests  of  merit,  so 
that  he  who  could  recite  without  faltering  the  highest  number  of 
versus,  which  were  arranged  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  ballad, 
"  This  is  the  House  which  Jack  built,"  bore  off  the  championship  of 
literary  ability.  "The  Seven  Loves  of  Mary,"  and  "The  Dial,  or  the 
Twelve  Duties  of  Man,"  yet  remain  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  counties  of  England,  and  are  chanted  in  the  nursery 
either  as  lullabies  or  carols.  But  long  before  the  middle  ages,  long 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  numbers  were  held  in  reverence  —  we 
may  perhaps  say  superstition,  as  the  esoteric  knowledge  of  their 
significance  was  hidden  from  the  multitude,  and  lodged  only  with  the 
educated,  who  almost  without  exception  were  the  priests  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  real  meaning  often  became  confused  with  the 
thing  itself,  and  numbers  became  reverenced,  and  even  worshipped, 
instead  of  the  truths  which  they  were  designed  to  shadow  forth. 

Our  Arabian  figures,  as  we  call  them,  are  as  follows :  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7j  8,  9,  and  the  cipher  o,  which  placed  at  the  end  of  the  numbers, 
multiplies  them  by  ten,  and  recalls  the  whole  to  itself  again.  On 
examining  these  the  first  question  suggested  is  :  whence  originated  the 
idea  of  confining  numeral  representations  to  the  number  of  ten  units  .'' 
for  it  certainly  could  as  well  be  carried  farther  on.  We  find,  however, 
the  same  principle  existing  among  all  systems  and  among  almost 
every  nation.  E.xperience  proves  it  to  be  a  very  inconvenient  turning 
point  on  which  to  ground  farther  mathematical  calculations  ;  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  single  even  units,  six  and  ten  are  the  most  unlikely 
ones  to  be  chosen,  either  from  pure  convenience,  or  from  the  facility 
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which  should  be  afforded  to  the  complex  reckonings  of  eclipses  and 
astronomical  movements  which  were  so  common  among  the  ancients. 
In  ordinary  life  almost  daily  we  experience  the  inadvisability  of  this 
ten-unit  arrangement  in  the  unmanageable  fractions  to  which  it  gives 
such  constant  rise.  A  basis  of  four,  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen,  on 
which  to  recall  a  series  of  numbers,  would  relieve  us  of  these  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  and  lessen  the  labors  of  the  higher  mathematics  of 
fully  two-thirds  of  their  present  trouble.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
must  look  for  another  cause  of  this  uniformity  of  all  numeral  systems 
than  that  of  convenience ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  this  resemblance 
was  accidental,  for  such  a  supposition  is  only  warrantable  when 
all  others  fail.  The  fact,  however,  of  a  single  system  existing  so 
universally  among  the  various  nations  pre-supposes  a  common  origin 
of  the  principle,  no  matter  what  shape  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  several  figures  may  have  subsequently  assumed.  To  discover 
the  real  cause,  then,  we  will  be  obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  where  we  will  find  that  the  nine  digits  and  the  cipher  or 
nought  that  follows  them,  and  to  which  is  ascribed  the  peculiar 
property  of  recalling  the  whole  nine  to  itself,  originated  from  a 
common  basis  of  religion  and  science,  the  effects  of  which  basis  they 
have  preserved  in  some  respects  even  to  our  own  times. 

The  river  Nile,  which  was  peculiarly  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians, 
was  accustomed  to  overflow  all  the  country  of  Egypt  during  a  period 
of  three  months  in  every  year,  and  during  which  time  the  world,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  was  said  or  believed  to  be  annually  drowned.  In 
this  manner  three  months  were  taken  from  the  cycle  of  the  twelve, 
and  the  remaining  nine  were  alone  deemed  worthy  of  especial  notation. 
The  poets  consecrated  to  these  nine  months  the  nine  sacred  Muses, 
with  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  it  was  customary 
in  olden  times  for  authors  to  dedicate  to  these  Muses  their  various 
productions.  Thus  Herodotus  ascribes  the  nine  books  of  his  history  to 
the  nine  Muses,  who  were  recognised  in  Greece  long  anterior  to  his 
day.  The  mathematicians  also  dedicated  to  them  their  numbers,  and 
hence  we  come  to  have  nine  digits,  with  the  zero  to  multiply  them  bv 
ten  and  recall  the  series  to  itself 

It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  more  than  mentioned  that  all 
calculations  were  at  first  made  by  means  of  counting  little  stones 
to  assist  the  memory,  which  were  termed  calculi ;  and  from  which  we 
derive  our  word  calculate,  to  count  up  or  to  reckon.  Each  particular 
stone  was  intended  to  symbolise  the  unity  or  single  idea  required  to 
be  represented.  Twelve  stones  were  then  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  or  rather  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  which  were  taken  as  their  representatives.  Casting  awav 
the  three  drowned  months  of  Egypt,  there  remain  only  nine  to  be 
emblematised  ;  and  it  is  from  the  symbolical  illustrations  of  the  signs 
of  these  nine  months,  and  the  imaginary  passage  through  them  of 
the  sun,  that  the  forms  of  the  figures  which  we  now  have  in  use  are 
derived. 

The  first  of  these  signs  was  the  constellation  of  the  Ram  or  Sheep 
{Aries).  The  stone  which  represented  this,  from  its  being  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  was  called  the  chief  stone  —  the  stone  on  which  the  rest  of 
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the  months  were  said  to  be  based.  It  was  a  goodly  stone  —  the 
corner-stone ;  and  to  this  day  do  we  continue  the  old  Egyptian 
custom  of  laying  the  corner-stones  of  our  buildings  with  prayers  and 
offerings,  signifying  that  we  intend  to  rear  the  structure  with  that  art 
and  firmness  of  which  the  heavens  have  supplied  us  so  perfect  a 
pattern  ;  and  as  ths  sun  rises  in  the  east,  or  a  little  north  of  east, 
where  else  should  that  stone  be  placed  but  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
our  foundations  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  Hebrews  drew  very  many  of 
their  symbols  and  figures  of  speech  from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
they  so  long  resided.  In  the  38th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job,  God 
is  introduced  as  asking  the  prophet :  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  .'  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof 
fastened  ? — or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  \\\qx&oP.  "  And  the  patriarch 
Jacob  in  blessing  his  son  Joseph  uses  the  metaphor  more  plainly  and 
in  connection  with  this  same  Aries  which  the  One  was  designed  to 
represent,  and  exclaims  :  "  From  hence  is  the  Stone,  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel";  implying  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  God  should  lead  his 
people  as  a  shepherd  does  the  sheep  of  his  fold.  No  doubt  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere  the  idea  to  be  represented  was  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
thing  representing  it,  and  that  litholatry  and  theology  grew  up  side 
by  side  ;  and  among  the  many  religions  to  which  the  Jews  were  given 
to  apostatising,  we  often  hear  of  them  worshipping  the  gods  of  wood 
and  of  stone.  In  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  we  again  find 
this  simile  of  a  stone  brought  forth  by  Christ,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  His  Church  upon  Fetriis,  or  a  rock ;  and  the  Apostle  has  justly 
given  as  another  exemplification  of  it  in  his  epistle,  where  Jesus 
Christ  is  termed  the  "chief  corner-stone"  of  the  building. 

When  at  last  in  the  course  of  progress  arithmetic  came  in  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  calculation,  and  when  it  wa;s  found  (as  it 
must  have  been  at  an  early  date)  that  little  pictures  or  hieroglyphical 
marks  would  represent  unities  quite  as  well  as  stones,  and  would  not 
be  in  danger  of  being  put  out  of  their  places,  so  as  to  subject  the 
unity  which  they  represented  to  be  forgotten  or  the  one  mistaken  for 
the  other,  then  arose  our  figures,  and  their  shapes  were  necessarily 
determined  bv  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  thing  to  be  symbolised. 

The  number  one  (i),  the  most  simple  of  all  forms,  has  all  the 
properties  in  arithmetic  with  which  imagination  invests  the  Deity.  It 
was  originally  represented  by  a  straight  stroke  standing  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  line  of  the  equator.  In  all  the  various  languages  of 
the  earth,  its  name  has  always  been  the  same  as  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  God  —  the  One,  An,  Un,  Une,  av,  or,  of  all  tongues,  of  all 
nations,  and  in  all  ages  ;  which  betrays  but  the  varied  utterance  of 
its  origin,  the  primitive  Egyptian  word  On,  "being."  Nor  has  there 
been  any  name  invented  for  the  Supreme  Being  of  which  the  first 
engraven  character  was  not  the  letter  I  or  J,  as  in  Jehovah,  Jove, 
Jupiter,  Janus,  Jesus,  etc.  The  One  is  the  beginning  from  which  all 
others  proceed  ;  and  heliolatry,  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient 
nations,  could  find  no  fitter  representation  for  the  sun,  considered  as 
its  highest  deity,  than  that  of  its  supposed  standing  upright  on  the 
line  of  the  equator  during  two  portions  of  the  year  —  the  one 
warning  them  of  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  other,  the  great  one, 
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about  the  19th -of  March,  assuring  them  of  the  fruits  and  prosperity 
of  the  coming  summer.  The  moral  idea  deriving  itself  from  the 
physical  one,  godliness  and  uprightness  are  synonymous  terms.  An 
upright  man,  acting  with  the  greatest  symplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness, was  the  moral  reflection  of  the  physical  god  ;  and  the  epithets, 
the  upright,  the  upright  Lord,  the  righteous  God,  the  Lord  most 
upright,  were  the  peculiar  designations  of  the  Eternal  One  —  that  is, 
of  the  One  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  two-god,  the  three-god,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  various  deities  of  the  Pagan  pantheon.  When  a 
small  stroke  was  added  to  the  top  of  the  figure,  and  another  at  the 
bottom,  thus  producing  the  letter  I  as  we  have  it,  or  the  numeral  one, 
the  bottom  stroke  represented  the  line  of  the  equator,  and  the  top 
the  line  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  sun's  highest  point  of  ascension  ; 
while  the  whole  pillar  was  a  natural  almanac  of  the  sun's  latitude  or 
north  declination  from  every  day  from  the  spring  quarter  to  mid- 
summer. As  science  progressed,  this  single  figure  became  more  and 
more  advanced  j  and  when  the  straight  stroke  was  set  aslant,  it 
symbolised  not  alone  the  declination  of  the  sun,  but  also  represented 
the  line  of  the  ecliptic,  that  is,  of  the  sun's  apparent  path,  at  the 
precise  angle  which  that  line  forms  on  the  line  of  the  equator.  The 
Greeks  farther  improved  this  hieroglyph  when  it  was  incorporated  into 
their  alphabet  as  the  letter  Zeta  (Z).  After  having  represented  the 
path  of  the  sun  aslant  as  it  is  in  nature,  they  elongated  the  ornamental 
cornice  at  the  top  to  the  left,  and  tlie  little  pedestal  at  the  bottom  to 
the  right,  thus  Z ;  so  that  these  lines  being  perfectly  parallel,  repre- 
sented the  upper  one  the  line  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  sun's 
highest  point  of  ascension  ;  the  lower  one  the  line  of  the  equator, 
on  which  the  whole  figure  stands,  and  which  is  perfectly  parallel  with 
the  tropic  of  Cancer.  This  refinement  of  the  figure  altered  however 
its  character.  It  was  no  longer  one  stroke,  but  three.  But  these 
three  were  one,  and  each  of  them  distinctly  and  separately  a  perfect 
one ;  and  hence  they  obtained  a  triune,  a  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  in  one  undivided  and  eternal  divinity. 

The  two-god  of  Pagan  mythology,  as  represented  by  the  figure  two 
(2),  is  a  picture  of  the  sun  in  the  second  of  the  constellations,  called 
Taurus,  which  the  sun  enters  about  April  19th.  The  little  dot  at 
the  top  of  the  figure  two  is  the  Bull's  eye  —  that  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  called  Aldebaran,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  "  the  one  eye." 
From  this  the  sun  setting  out  throws  off  his  curve  to  the  height  of 
reaching  the  tropic,  that  is  midsummer  day,  from  which  he  whirls 
round  the  nobly-arched  shoulders  of  the  animal  to  the  line  of  the 
equator,  which  is  as  much  below  the  parallel  of  the  Bull's  eye  as  it  is 
longer  from  midsummer  to  the  29th  September  than  from  the  19th  of 
April  to  midsummer  ;  and  there  the  sun  sits  on  the  line  of  the  equator 
as  represented  by  the  figure  two. 

The  figure  three  (3),  the  three-god,  is  almost  a  complete  orrery 
within  itself.  It  is  the  sun  in  Gemini,  the  twins  of  May,  the  shining 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  whom  one  was  intended  to  represent 
the  human  and  the  other  the  divine  nature  of  the  godhead  —  Castor 
being  the  mortal  and  Pollux  the  divine.  According  to  the  fable, 
their  love  for  each  other  was  so  great  that  Pollux  was  not  content 
46 
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with  his  own  immortality  without  obtaining  permission  from  Jupiter 
to  share  it  with  his  mortal  brother.  The  boon  was  granted  upon  the 
condition  that  Castor  should  fetch  his  brother  Pollux  out  of  Hades 
by  coming  down  from  heaven  to  convert  him  —  that  is,  to  send  him 
up  and  take  his  place,  so  that  the  one  was  to  be  in  heaven  and  the 
other  in  Hades.  Observe  the  star  Castor  in  the  sky,  a  pretty  little 
spark  about  the  19th  of  May.  He  whirls  himself  around  on  his  axis 
with  a  very  little  ascension  to  the  height  of  the  tropic  from  which  you 
trace  his  quadrant  of  a  circle,  resting  on  the  equator  at  the  point  of 
the  autumnal  equinox  thus  (''),  and  giving  in  this  position  without 
doubt  the  figure  of  our  interrogation  point.  And  at  this  place  Castor 
may  well  doubt  and  ask  the  question  whither  he  is  going,  as  he 
descends  below  the  line  of  the  equator  during  the  Fall  and  winter 
months.  He  reaches  the  lowest  point  of  his  declension  on  the  25th 
of  December.  He  is  then  supposed  to  be  in  Hades ;  but  alas !  his 
brother  Pollux  is  not  here.  Let  him,  however,  clear  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  ascend  as  the  days  grow  lighter  as  far  as  the  25th  of 
January,  and  at  that  point  exactly  he  will  find  his  brother  Pollux. 
Exactly  answering  to  this  map  of  the  whole  adventure  is  the  figure 
three  (3).  And  Castor  recognises  his  brother  in  Hades  by  his  black 
eye  which  he  got  in  boxing,  the  art  of  which  he  was  patron  —  rtv| 
dya^oj  YiQ'kvhivxrfi- —  and  his  type  is  the  black  eye  which  terminates  the 
figure.  The  two  dots  then  of  the  figure  three  (3)  are,  the  one  the 
summer  and  the  other  the  winter  ^n,  the  break  being  the  line  of  the 
equator  cutting  the  figures  at  about  one-third  above  and  two-thirds 
below. 

The  four-god  (4)  is  the  unambiguous  combination  of  the  oblique 
line  of  the  ecliptic  standing  upon  the  horizontal  line  of  the  equator, 
with  the  line  of  the  equator  marked  off  by  the  thick  black  line  which 
measures  on  it  so  much  of  it  as  the  sun  shines  upon,  and  fixes  the 
point  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  five-god  (5)  exhibits  the  line  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  top  of 
which,  which  is  the  summer  solstice,  runs  off  the  line  of  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which,  which  is  the  equator  at 
the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  bellies  round  the  course  of  the 
sun  through  October,  November,  and  December  ;  when  having  passed 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which  is  the  line  on  which  the  whole  figure 
stands,  it  proceeds  upwards,  and  with  its  closed  eye  stands  a  perfect 
hieroglyph  of  the  sun  on  the  25th  of  Januar3^ 

The  six-god  (6)  is  a  full  and  perfect  exhibition  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  the  rule  of  the  sun  being  given  freely  to  all  men.  Here 
the  sun's  full  and  open  disk  is  represented  as  standing  upon  the  line 
of  the  equator,  whirling  himself  into  rotundity  on  his  own  axis,  and 
by  that  whirl  throwing  off  from  his  own  body  the  mighty  vault  of  his 
reign  through  the  summer  months  ;  where  you  see  him  again  as  an 
elegant  little  spark  or  dot  on  the  top  of  the  figure,  as  he  has  just 
turned  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  seven-god  {7)  presents  us  with  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
equator  marked  off  at  the  beginning,  to  show  the  point  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  terminated  at  the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox  /  from 
which  point  the  sun  drops  below  the  equator,  and  carries  his  dark 
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thick  gloomy  tail,  growing  only  thicker  and  thicker,  into  the  lower 
regions,  and  no  turn  or  dot  to  indicate  the  abyss  to  which  he  is  going. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  seven  has  been  the  great  mystical  number. 
It  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  that  same  sun  which  has  cheered  us 
throughout  the  preceding  months,  and  who  now  starts  from  the 
equator  to  travel  towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  leaving  us  only 
colds  and  chills  in  place  of  his  warm  fertilising  beams,  will  ever 
return  again  to  lighten  us  with  its  rays  and  bring  forth  seed-time  and 
harvest  in  their  seasons,  and  as  a  religious  allegorical  symbol  it  typifies 
the  Church  militant  which  prays  "Thy  kingdom  come." 

The  eight-god  (8)  is  the  summer  and  winter  suns  meeting  together, 
the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  line  of  the  equator,  precisely 
at  the  point  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  is  the  representation  of 
equality,  each  sun  having  a  similar  shape  and  figure  ;  and  therefore  no 
place  could  be  so  fitly  chosen  for  this  symbol  as  the  eighth  month,  or 
October,  whose  sign  is  Libra,  or  the  Scales  of  Justice.  About  this 
time  also  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length.  And  as  righteous- 
ness and  truth  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  spring  as  the  promise  of 
the  coming  year,  so  mercy  and  peace  were  especially  the  attributes  of 
the  crowning  fruits  of  the  Fall  or  autumn  ;  and  this  figure  representing 
their  union  or  conjunction,  suggests  the  beautiful  simile  of  the 
Psalmist:  "Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other." 

The  nine-god  (9)  is  the  sun  standing  with  open  and  tranquil  disk 
upon  the  equator,  from  which  he  throws  off  his  arch  in  his  descent 
into  the  lower  regions,  or  Tartarus.  He  stands  there  like  a  scale  or 
steel-yard,  the  ball  at  the  upper  end  vainly  endeavoring  to  bear  up 
the  weight  which  pulls  it  below  the  balance  at  the  equator  —  the  un- 
equivocal hierogl3'ph  of  the  ninth  month,  and  the  last  of  the  reign  of 
the  months  or  princes  before  another  annual  drowning  of  the  world. 

The  cipher-god  (o)  is  the  sun  itself,  or  the  whole  circling  year, 
placed  at  the  end  of  all  the  numbers  to  multiply  them  by  ten  —  that 
is,  to  recall  the  whole  to  itself 

In  reviewing  the  forms  of  the  figures  with  the  foregoing  suggestions, 
there  is  one  point  which  most  forcibly  presents  itself  to  our  notice  : 
that  of  the  three  separate  and  distinct  classes  into  which  these  digits 
naturally  divide  themselves.  The  first  class  are  such  as  are  composed 
exclusively  of  straight  lines  marking  peculiar  angles  and  inclinations 
from  the  path  of  the  equator.  Such  are  the  numbers  one  (i),  four  (4), 
and  seven  (7).  The  second  class  on  the  contrary  are  representations 
of  circles,  or  the  sun  itself  in  its  different  positions  either  above  or 
below  the  line  of  the  equator,  or  allegorically  as  both  of  its  courses 
meeting  on  this  imaginary  boundary ;  such  are  the  numbers  six  (6), 
eight  (8),  and  nine  (9).  The  third  class  is  seemingly  irregular  j  and 
as  the  two  former  classes  are  devoted,  the  one  more  especially  to 
marking  the  track  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  the  figures  of  the  sun  in 
the  different  phases  of  its  course,  so  this  last  appears  to  be  dedicated 
particularly  to  its  course  or  apparent  motion  among  the  principal 
constellations  of  its  ascension  to  the  northern  tropic :  this  class 
comprises  the  numbers  two  (2),  three  (3),  and  five  (5).  The  cipher 
(o)  belongs  equally  to  all,  and  gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
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their  common  origin,  and  that  this  origin  lies  both  in  science  and 
rehgion,  which  were  indeed  formerly  confounded  and  meant  but  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Thus  we  may  see  that  the  materials  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  days  have  not  been  guess-work, 
but  good  grain  from  which  the  chaff  has  been  perfectly  winnowed. 
We  Christians  may  well  learn  a  lesson  from  these  early  pioneers  of 
religion  :  how  that  every  subject,  from  the  commonest  to  the  lowest, 
was  made  to  play  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  living  in  this  life  as 
though  we  were  preparing  each  moment  for  the  life  which  is  to  come. 
However  much  the  ignorant  multitude  might  have  abused  these 
teachings  of  the  priests,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  more  blamable  than 
ourselves  who  cast  them  away  altogether.  Were  it  pertinent  to  the 
theme  we  might  take  up  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  other 
alphabets,  and  show  how  all  their  hieroglyphs  have  but  one  origin, 
and  were  at  first  built  upon  the  foundations  of  both  religion  and 
science.  Our  limits  will  allow  us  merely  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  characters,  especially  those  relating  to  numeration. 

The  Roman  numeral  figures  which  were  in  European  use  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  are  very  simple  in  their  structure. 
The  one  (i)  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
improved  Egyptian  hieroglyph  before  the  Greeks  transformed  it  into  a 
Zed  (Z).  The  ten  or  other  termination  of  their  decade  was  an  X,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  and  which  represents 
exactly  the  form  of  the  cross  which  the  ecliptic  and  the  line  of  the 
equator  make  with  each  other ;  while  the  V  five  is  merely  the  upper 
half  of  that  cross,  as  five  is  the  half  of  ten.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
cross  the  Greeks  took  for  their  Lambda  (a),  and  in  course  of  time 
produced  from  it  both  Alpha  (A)  and  Delta  (a).  The  Latin  L,  or  sign 
for  fifty,  is  the  one  in  some  measure  approaching  to  the  Greek  Zed  ; 
and  the  C  (100)  and  M  (1000)  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  respective 
words  centum  and  tnilie,  signifying  such  sums.  The  Greeks  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  representing  their  figures  by  the  ordinary  letters  of 
their  language,  and  in  their  notation  beginning  at  alpha  or  one. 
However,  in  adopting  the  Z  from  the  Egyptians  they  have  placed  it 
out  of  its  original  order,  which  is  six  in  the  alphabet ;  and  by  interpo- 
lating another  and  obsolete  letter,  have  placed  this  Z  as  the  seventh 
numeral  or  the  great  mystical  number  of  their  system  ;  thus  showing 
conclusively  that  they  who  first  grouped  these  numbers  into  order, 
did  it  not  by  guess-work  or  at  random,  but  under  the  influence  of 
artistic  and  devotional  rules.  The  Greek  Fhi  ($)  is  another  beautiful 
orrery  or  exhibition  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  poles ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  figure  of  their  alphabet  which  may  not  be  traced  to  an 
astronomical  significance. 

And  now  as  regards  the  religious  or  devotional  symbolisation  of 
these  numeral  figures.  The  number  one  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
emblem  or  type  of  the  one  everlasting  and  eternal  God.  Two  had 
no  particular  religious  meaning,  but  was  considered  as  the  confusion 
of  unities  which  should  at  some  date  be  absorbed  into  the  great 
Everlasting  One,  and  thus  complete  the  perfect  union  of  God  and 
man,  the  human  and  divine.  But  of  all  the  numbers,  three,  seven, 
or  twelve,  the  full  complement  of  the  months  of  the  year,  have  been 
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those  most  particularly  prolific  of  veneration.  Three  is  the  first 
number  of  mystery,  or  that  whose  figure  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
descent  of  the  sun's  path  below  the  line  of  the  equator.  Three  gives 
us,  however,  a  glimpse  or  hope  of  his  return  again,  and  in  this  respect 
is  suitable  for  mysterious  doctrines  or  facts  ;  whereas  seven,  depriving 
us  of  any  such  hope,  but  leaving  it  entirely  to  our  imaginations,  has 
been  the  number  peculiarly  applied  to  the  language  of  allegory, 
which  is  but  a  shadowing  forth  of  images  which  each  one  is  at  liberty 
to  translate  according  to  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Thus  under  the 
number  three  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  facts  of 
the  three  patriarchs  or  ancient  founders  of  the  Jewish  race.  Masonry 
presents  us  with  the  three  great  lights,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
worshipful  master,  emblematical  of  the  three  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and 
charity ;  or  otherwise  of  the  square,  the  Bible,  and  the  compass. 
We  have  also  the  three  sacred  pillars  of  wisdom,  strength,  and  beauty  ; 
and  the  three  points  of  the  compass,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
west,  to  which  respect  is  chiefly  due.  The  Greeks  in  tripling  the  one 
into  z,  or  three  strokes,  also  multiplied  the  three  by  three,  and 
assigned  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  number  nine.  Homer,  in  the  Iliad, 
makes  frequent  use  of  it  in  such  instances  as  nine  victims,  nine 
judges,  nine  heralds,  nine  days'  sacrifices,  nine  days'  visits,  etc.  There 
were  also  nine  Muses  ;  and  nine  Archons  were  appointed  for  the 
government  of  Athens.  In  the  language  of  romance  and  chivalry, 
there  were  the  nine  worthies  ;  three  of  whom,  Joshua,  David,  and 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  were  assigned  to  the  Hebrews ;  three  were  Gentiles, 
Hector  of  Troy,  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Julius  Caesar  ;  while  the 
remaining  three.  King  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
belonged  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Under  the  domination  of  the  number  seven  we  have  placed  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  music,  and  astronomy,  which  were  studies  it  was  presumed 
might  be  pursued  without  end  to  their  usefulness  and  improvement. 
We  have  also  the  varied  and  figurative  language  of  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation running  along  with  the  course  of  this  number.  There  are  the 
seven  churches  to  which  a  large  portion  of  it  is  addressed  :  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  and  the  seven  stars  which  are  the  angels  of  the 
seven  churches.  Again  we  have  the  great  book  sealed  with  the  seven 
seals,  the  opening  of  each  of  which  is  fully  described.  The  seven 
angels  have  the  seven  trumpets  given  to  them  which  each  one  is  to 
sound.  The  beast  which  rises  out  of  the  sea  has  its  seven  heads,  and 
seven  angels  pour  out  the  seven  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

We  have  referred  before  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of  dedicating  all 
their  great  literary  works  to  the  Muses,  and  fixing  the  number  of  their 
chapters  or  books  to  correspond  to  the  number  nine,  no  more  or  less. 
This  we  find  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  first  books  of  Holy  Writ. 
By  whom  they  were  arranged  or  at  what  particular  period  is  an  un^ 
certain  point.  Moses  is  recorded  as  having  written  five  of  them  ;  and 
the  other  four,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  com- 
plete the  series  of  nine,  the  Chronicles  being  merely  a  resume'  or 
index  of  what  has  gone  before.  The  Hebrew  title  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  Debri  heyemin,  or  as  in  the  Greek  Septuagint,  napaTiscrto^taa, 
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that  is  things  omitted,  defines  exactly  the  place  of  their  conclusion, 
and  is  a  natural  appendix  to  the  whole  nine  books.  These  nine 
books  finish  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  until  the  day  of  their 
being  carried  away  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  "  burnt 
the  house  of  God  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt 
all  the  palaces  thereof  with  fire,  and  destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels 
thereof,  and  them  that  had  escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away 
to  Babylon,  where  they  were  servants  to  him  and  his  sons  until  the 
reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,"  and  this  "  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her 
sabbaths :  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil 
three-score  and  ten  years  "  :  in  other  words  the  period  of  seventy  years, 
or  seven  cycles  of  ten  years  each. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  first  five  of  these  books  of  the  Bible.  They  seemingly  quadrate 
with  the  five  primary  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  Genesis  is  addition  — 
a  mere  adding  together  of  various  disconnected  narratives  whose 
sum  is  to  be  used  for  future  purposes.  Exodus  is  subtraction  —  a 
drawing  out  or  taking  away  of  the  chosen  people  of  God  from  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  Leviticus  is  multiplication  of  the  laws 
and  sacrifices,  the  oblations,  the  peace-offerings,  and  the  trespass 
offerings,  the  which  if  a  man  strictly  kept  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
Lord  they  would  be  abundantly  returned  in  sevenfold  proportion. 
Numbers  is  division,  the  whole  book  presenting  no  other  reason  for 
bearing  this  title  than  its  detailing  the  divisions  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Deuteronomy  is  reduction ;  the  name  of  this  book  from 
hiviii^oc,  and  j-d^oj,  signifying  second  or  duplicate  law.  Moses  in  this 
book,  besides  reducing  his  precepts  into  short  heads  and  notices,  also 
shows  that  the  human  understanding,  concerning  itself  only  to 
conform  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  as  did  the  Sadducees  of  later 
times,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  ignorance  ;  but  when  per- 
ceiving the  law  as  typical,  or  as  a  shadow  of  the  things  which  should 
come  after,  is  exalted  to  a  fit  condition  to  receive  the  new  dispensa- 
tion which  should  be  revealed  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

The  last  mystic  number  which  our  essay  calls  upon  us  to  consider 
is  twelve  (12).  It  is  the  completion  of  the  number  of  the  months  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  thence  taken  as  the  simile  for  entire  perfection. 
Thus  for  instance  we  have  in  the  Bible  the  twelve  patriarchs  and  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  twelve  gates  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  We  have  the  twelve  articles  of  the  apostles' 
creed  ;  and  the  ten  commandments  of  the  old  dispensation,  completed 
to  twelve  by  Christ  himself  in  those  two  which  were  to  crown  and 
perfect  both  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  heathen  mythology  we 
have  the  twelve  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  City  of  the 
Sun  ]  the  twelve  altars  of  Janus,  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules,  the 
twelve  mansions  of  the  moon,  the  twelve  shields  of  Mars,  the  twelve 
great  gods,  and  in  romance  the  twelve  peers  or  paladins  of  France. 

Heliolatry  formed  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Egyptian  and 
other  ancient  theologies  ;  and  though  we  meet  with  every  variety  of 
names,  such  as  Isis,  Osiris,  Bacchus,  Saturn,  etc.,  yet  they  were  all 
merely  different  denominations  of  the  same  thing,  the  sun,  in  some 
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particular  sign  of  the  zodiac.  Duotheism  was  with  them  perfectly 
consistent  with  monotheism,  so  that  Jupiter  was  frequently  turned  into 
Apollo,  and  the  latter  back  again  into  Jupiter,  the  rule  being  as  it  is 
expressed  in  a  Greek  couplet  — 

and  which  the  poet  Thomson  has  so  beautifully  paraphrased  in  the 
opening  verses  of  his  hymn  to  the  seasons  : 

"  These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God  " — 

it  being  the  same  sun  through  the  whole  year  round,  though  there  be 
a  January  sun,  a  February  sun,  and  so  on.  And  it  was  particularly 
this  idea  which  led  to  the  sun  itself,  complete  and  perfect,  being 
taken  as  a  representative  of  all  the  numbers,  and  of  calling  them  all 
backwards  to  their  proper  places  and  multiplying  them  by  ten  ;  so 
that  wherever  they  are  found,  single  or  compound,  they  can  always 
be  referred  back  to  their  starting  point,  the  nought,  the  symbol  of  the 
great  luminary  of  the  world. 

J.  T.  G. 


THE   ADVENTURES    OF    "THE   DOCTOR." 
V. 

'HILE  I  was  thus  passing  along  through  the  nets  and  toils 
that  everywhere  were  set  to  catch  my  countrymen,  myself 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  I  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  a 
terrible  danger  was  gathering  around  me. 

A  few  months  before,  while  engaged  in  professional  duties,  I  had 
been  advised  of  the  fact  that  the  war  was  making  men  desperate,  and 
that  maddened  men  were  already  engaged  in  concerted  schemes  of 
mischief  which  must  involve  innocent  persons  in  loss  of  property,  and 
perhaps  of  life.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  who  they  were,  and 
therefore  could  only  restrain  them  by  unqualified  denunciation  of  such 
things  as  at  once  useless  and  wicked,  and  warn  those  in  authority 
that  by  prolonging  the  conflict  they  would  necessarily  multiply  the 
numbers  of  reckless  and  desperate  persons  whose  revengeful  passions 
would  lead  to  enormous  crimes.  I  was  thus  led  to  write  such  letters 
as  might  move  the  powers  that  were  to  a  speedy  cessation  of  hostilities. 
One  of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Illinois  whom  I  knew. 
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and  whose  husband  was  the  friend  of  President  Lincoln.  In  that 
letter  I  urged  that,  rather  than  prolong  the  war,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Western  States  to  retire  from  the  conflict,  and  that  they  could 
thus  get  rid  of  the  taxation  resulting  from  the  customs,  the  army  and 
navy,  and  devote  all  their  means  to  internal  improvements ;  and 
having  mentioned  what  I  had  heard  concerning  these  desperate  men, 
I  quoted  the  vacation  song  of  the  English  Universities,  paraphrasing 
it  thus : — 

"Tempus  est  ludendi, 

Reges  deponendi, 

Ignibus  et  gladiis 

Nova  construendi." 

Now,  although  this  letter  had  passed  from  my  memory  and  been 
entirely  forgotten,  it  had  not  only  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon 
those  who  had  seen  it,  but  formed  in  their  minds  a  positive  evidence 
that  I  was  the  author  of  all  the  things  that  I  had  thus  v/arned  them 
were  coming  to  pass.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  reflected  that,  if  I 
had  been  at  all  concerned  in  such  plots  I  would  not  have  described 
them  thus  in  a  letter  signed  with  my  own  name.  As  the  unhappy 
men  who  committed  these  outrages  moved  in  other  circles  than  my 
own,  I  never  saw  but  one  of  them,  whom  I  will  describe  when  my 
narrative  reaches  him  ;  but  I  must  here  introduce  one  whom  I  never 
met  with,  but  who  was  one  of  a  large  class  of  unfortunate  men  made 
revengeful  and  reckless  by  their  calamities. 

Jules  LeRoy  was  a  French  emigrant  who  had  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  industry  and  thrift  had  become  possessed 
of  one  of  the  neatest  cottages  and  most  productive  lots  in  his  State. 
His  business  was  that  of  a  gardener.  His  grounds  were  burdened 
with  every  variety  of  choice  fruits  and  beautified  with  the  rarest 
flowers,  arranged  with  that  skill  and  taste  in  which  his  countrymen 
excel  others,  and  in  which  he  excelled  his  countrymen.  His  children 
were  models  of  beauty,  and  remarkable  for  their  refined  manners  and 
simple  but  tasteful  dress.  His  wife  was  in  the  bloom  of  woman's 
ripened  grace  and  loveliness,  and  justly  the  object  of  an  affection  that 
verged  upon  idolatry.  They  were  pious  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  although  he  had  retained  his  allegiance  to  France,  his 
whole  heart  was  with  the  people  of  the  South  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  One  night  the  Federal  army  passed  through  the 
village,  and  when  its  stragglers  were  all  gone  that  lovely  spot  was  a 
scene  of  desolation  ;  the  cottage  was  burned,  the  grounds  trampled 
down  and  ruined,  his  two  beautiful  girls  had  been  outraged  and  were 
found  by  their  father  dead  in  the  forest ;  and  he  came  back  with  their 
remains  to  find  that  his  wife  had  suffered,  if  possible,  worse  outrage 
from  some  negroes  who  followed  the  army,  and  was  now  a  raving 
maniac.  He  watched  over  her  day  and  night  until  she  too  died. 
He  said  nothing  and  gave  no  evidence  of  .grief,  but  he  followed  the 
army  night  and  day  with  an  unchanging  purpose,  found  employment 
as  a  cook  in  the  company  to  which  these  miscreants  belonged,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  killing  every  man  in  the  company.  The  means 
he  used  was  driving  a  long  needle-like  instrument  through  the  ear 
into  the  brain,  so  that  there  was  a  mystery  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
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death  ;  and  when  they  were  all  dead  their  French  cook  disappeared. 
There  were  nearly  forty  men  in  that  company,  and  in  one  month 
there  was  not  a  man  left.  LeRoy  now  started  for  New  England,  and 
his  course  was  marked  by  all  kinds  of  disasters.  He  made  torpedoes 
and  glued  pieces  of  coal  around  them  so  as  to  make  them  like  other 
lumps  of  coal,  and  placed  them  among  the  coal  of  steamers  and  in 
the  Pittsburg  factories  ;  and  for  months  afterwards  the  papers  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  boilers  that  had  burst  in  the  most  marvellous 
manner,  destroying  many  lives  and  much  property.  What  ever 
became  of  this  unhappy  man  I  never  heard  ;  but  it  was  while  the 
public  mind  was  excited  by  his  lawless  acts,  and  those  of  others  who, 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  seemed  as  if  they  were  acting  in  concert, 
that  I  was  travelling  in  the  same  train  with  detectives  who  were  sent 
to  put  all  the  Canadian  lines  of  travel  under  espionage,  unconscious 
of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  me. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  I  had  unwittingly  taken  a  seat  next 
to  the  chief  police-agent  of  the  Government,  and  had  gone  to  sleep 
leaning  against  him  ;  nor  did  I  know  who  he  was  until  as  we  drew 
near  the  Lake  his  men  came  to  him  for  directions.  As  the  quail  feels 
when  the  eagle  swoops  down  upon  his  cover  but  sees  him  not ;  as 
the  crew  of  the  blockade-runner  feel  when,  creeping  along  near  some 
swift  and  watchful  man-of-war,  they  have  made  the  safe  shelter  of  the 
guns  of  a  friendly  fort ;  as  feels  the  duellist  when  a  ball  has  only 
scratched  his  temples, —  so  did  he  feel  who  in  time  of  war  and  in  the 
presence  of  watchful  officials,  counted  the  measured  strokes  of  the 
engine  that  took  him  across  Niagara,  until  the  welcome  flag  of 
Great  Britain  waved  over  him  and  he  was  safe.  Such  a  man  was  in 
the  train  that  carried  me  over  the  Suspension  Bridge  to  Canada.  I 
had  watched  his  uneasiness  throughout  the  journey  from  Albany  until 
I  became  satisfied  that  his  very  caution  and  the  arts  he  used  to  avoid 
detection  would  bring  upon  him  that  which  he  feared ;  and  at  last,  as 
we  approached  the  bridge,  and  I  saw  that  the  eyes  of  practised 
detectives  would  soon  be  upon  him,  I  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  a  diversion  in  his  favor. 

"  How  much  will  you  take,  my  boy,  for  your  papers  ?  "  said  I  to  the 
newsboy. 

"Haven't  many  left;  you  can  have  them  for  a  dollar." 

"  Well,  look  here,  that  man  is  afraid  to  cross  the  bridge ;  he  don't 
feel  safe.  Now  if  you  will  get  near  him  and  keep  his  attention  on 
yourself  until  we  get  over,  I  will  give  you  the  dollar,  and  you  may 
keep  the  papers  too." 

The  boy  did  it  well :  he  took  his  position  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the 
stranger,  and  began  as  if  reading  out  of  one  of  his  papers ;  and  if  I 
had  prompted  him  he  could  not  have  done  better.  "  'Ere's  the  hextra 
just  arriv  by  Lightning  Express.  General  Lee  yesterday  morning  at 
early  dawn  broke  through  Grant's  lines,  took  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
ten  thousand  prisoners,  immense  quantity  of  stores,  and  has  en- 
trenched himself  near  City  Point,  cutting  the  army  in  two  parts,  and 
destroying  communications  with  the  supply  ships."  He  went  on  in 
that  way  until  not  only  the  stranger  but  many  others  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  Grant ;  and  when  the  train  touched  the  Canadian  abut- 
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ments  of  the  bridge,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  sold  :  I 
want  my  dollar."     He  got  his  dollar. 

I  then  accosted  the  stranger,  "  An  escaped  prisoner,  I  presume  ? " 

"Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "and  I  have  not  eaten  anything  for  two 
days." 

Well,  I  lost  another  dollar  on  that  man  ;  for  he  had  no  money, 
and  I  had  to  pay  for  his  dinner,  supper,  etc.  ;  and  as  he  manfully 
attacked  an  enormous  pile  of  food  he  stopped  to  tell  me  of  the  boy 
whose  father  bid  him  eat  for  to-morrow  and  the  next  day.  "Yes, 
Sir,  but  I  have  not  eaten  for  yesterday  yet." 

"  How  did  you  escape  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  I  found  a  doctor  in  the  hospital  who  consented  to  change  clothes, 
be  tied  and  gagged,  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  $ioo  in  gold  ;  and 
a  friend  in  New  York  paid  the  money,  and  sent  me  $20  more,  but  the 
doctor  insisted  on  having  that  also."  And  so  the  only  son  of  a  once 
wealthy  and  powerful  family  found  himself  in  a  strange  land,  money- 
less and  friendless.  He  said  that  rats  were  regarded  as  a  great 
delicacy  among  the  prisoners,  but  that  the  real  evil  was  not  the 
mere  want  of  meat ;  it  was  in  two  things :  first,  the  supplies  of 
proper  vegetable  diet  were  sometimes  such  as  to  evidence  the  desire 
to  promote  the  increase  of  scorbutic  disease ;  and  next,  the  occa- 
sional supplies  of  abundant  food  to  men  who  were  shut  up  in  the 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  prison,  and  ravenously  hungry, 
seemed  as  if  designed  to  encourage  the  invariable  results  of  too 
great  indulgence  in  eating.  He  begged  me  for  a  stamp  to  send  a 
message  to  his  mother  through  the  the  New  York  Daily  News,  saying, 
"  I  will  pay  you  as  soon  as  I  can  get  some  work  ; "  and  1  left  the  poor 
fellow  crying  over  the  little  additional  matter  I  was  able  to  do  for 
him. 

VI. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  I  ^^^  been  devoting  much  of  my  time  to 
visiting  and  ministering  to  the  Libby  prisoners  ;  but,  while  ransacking 
Richmond  for  books  for  the  prisoners  to  read,  I  found  the  supply  of 
light  literature  much  greater  than  that  of  Bibles :  indeed  I  could  get 
none  of  the  latter,  for  a  witty  officer  remarked,  "We  want  all  our 
small  stock  of  Bibles  for  our  own  boys  ;  the  Yankees  will  not  need 
such  things  where  they  are  going."  I  therefore  sent  a  chaplain  to 
Baltimore  with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hawks,  then  in  charge  of  Christ's 
Church,  with  a  request  that  he  would  send  by  flag  of  truce  a  supply  of 
Bibles  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  use  some  of  them  for  the  prisons. 
This  gentleman  was  arrested  on  his  return  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Potomac,  and  before  I  heard  that  the  books  had  been  sent  I  became 
impatient  and  determined  to  go  and  get  other  things  as  well  as 
Bibles  j  and  when  both  Generals  Lee  and  Hooker  were  found  to  be 
averse  to  any  one  passing  their  lines  just  at  that  juncture,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  by  way  of  Bermuda. 

It  was  on  the  day  that  I  left  Richmond  that  a  fine-looking  young 
man  met  me  in  the  store  of  West  &  Johnson,  and  asked  if  I  would 
carry  a  letter  to  his  parents  in  Glasgow,  and  if  possible  call  and  see 
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them.  I  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  the  brief  interview  I  had  with 
this  gentleman  that,  having  mailed  his  letter  in  London,  I  subse- 
quently was  at  some  trouble  in  searching  out  his  parents  in  Glasgow ; 
and  his  sister  forwarded  to  me  before  I  left  Liverpool,  as  a  memento 
of  my  visit,  a  beautifully  wrought  article  of  her  own  handiwork.  Now 
it  happened  that  one  of  the  first  persons  that  I  met  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  after  my  last  visit  to  Richmond  was  this  Scotchman ;  and 
while  at  breakfast  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Major  Lee  came  in  with 
the  intelligence  that  he  was  in  jail  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
attempted  release  of  the  prisoners  at  Johnson's' Island.  It  thus 
became  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  not  only  visit  the  prisoner 
but  take  every  measure  in  my  power  to  preserve  his  life  and  liberty. 
Other  reasons  induced  me  to  determine  upon  immediate  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Davis.  I  will  name  two  of  them  :  first,  I  was  satisfied 
that  a  communication  from  the  Confederate  Government  designed  for 
me  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seward  (and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Seward  received  some  time  after,  designed  as  a  reproach  for  associa- 
tion with  the  C.  S.  A.,  showed  that  he  was  in  possession  of  this 
missive) ;  second,  although  the  agent  of  the  C.  S.  A.  was  a  man  of 
devoted  attachment  to  Mr.  Davis  and  to  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
one  in  whom  the  refugees  in  Canada  had  every  confidence,  yet  he 
knew  that  I  regarded  much  that  had  been  attempted  by  injudicious 
persons  around  him  as  very  mischievous  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  I  discovered  that  any  letter  that  I  might  send 
through  his  messengers  would  be  intercepted.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary to  send  a  messenger  of  my  own. 

The  first  messenger  was  a  failure.  She  was  a  woman  ;  a  true  and 
faithful,  and  I  may  add  a  brave  woman.  She  did  not  fail  for  want  of 
fidelity  nor  perseverance,  but  by  reason  of  my  having  been  so  foolish 
as  to  be  induced  to  allow  her  to  stop  in  Baltimore,  at  the  instance  of 
a  clergyman  who  had  a  trusty  friend  there  to  whom  she  might  deliver 
a  duplicate  letter  to  Mr.  Davis,  to  be  sent  by  underground  railroad. 
Now  it  happened  that  at  this  time  the  reign  of  terror  was  high  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Hawks  had  to  fly  to  New  York,  Dr.  Bullock's  arrest  had 
been  ordered,  and  when  this  woman  presented  her  letter  to  the 
gentleman  in  question,  he  taught  me  the  folly  and  expense  of  following 
the  advice  of  sanguine  men  by  sending  messenger  and  letter  back  to 
Canada.  By  this  move  I  lost  $200  currency  and  some  valuable  time. 
(About  this  time  a  package  was  sent  to  Col.  R.  H.  Lee  at  Johnson's 
Island,  and  some  money,  both  of  which  were  appropriated  by  the 
officers  through  whose  hands  the  things  passed.  This  was  a  heavier 
loss.) 

At  this  juncture  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Blank,  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  police,  who  had  certificates  of  member- 
ship in  the  Methodist  Church  and  of  trustworthiness.  I  sent  him  to 
a  small  town  in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  for  a  month,  and  whence 
he  communicated  with  Richmond.  As  evidence  of  the  shrewdness 
of  these  men  while  engaged  in  things  that  require  caution,  vigilance, 
and  wit,  Mr.  Blank  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  post- 
master at  the  town  of  Closed  Harbor,  and,  by  assisting  in  opening 
the  mails,  he  managed  to  get  possession  of  every  letter  that  was  sent 
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to  him  before  the  post-master  was  aware  of  its  being  there  ;  and 
when  the  agents  of  the  C.  S.  A.  in  Canada  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  services,  and  I  gave  him  over  into  their  hands,  he  crossed  the 
Potomac,  saw  Mr.  Davis  at  Richmond,  and  brought  back  to  Canada 
such  returns  as  were  given  him.  As  I  had  no  commission  from  the 
Government,  and  did  not  mix  in  political  matters,  I  lost  sight  of  him 
after  that  time. 

As  the  result  of  all  efforts  made  to  serve  the  prisoners  in  Canada, 
the  following  anouncement  was  made  in  the  Toronto  papers  : — "  The 
Hon.  Judge  D.,  having  carefully  elaborated  his  judgment,  showing  most 
conclusively  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set  at  liberty,  received  a 
telegram  from  his  Excellency  to  decide  the  other  way  ;  and  not  having 
time  to  write  another  argument,  he  substituted  the  following  for  its 
conclusion  :   Therefore  we  reinand  the  prisoner.'''' 

During  the  winter  my  house  was  a  constant  resort  for  my  country- 
men, and  thus  became  an  object  of  espionage  to  the  detectives.  But 
it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Blank,  whom  I  sent  to  communicate  with 
Richmond,  was  a  confidant  of  one  of  the  Canadian  police  ;  and  he 
not  only  apprised  me  of  the  fact  of  this  espionage,  but  pointed  out 
the  window  of  the  upper  story  of  an  opposite  house  whence  they 
watched  us.  My  guests  were  also  sometimes  followed  through  the 
streets,  and  a  clever  attempt  was  made  two  or  three  nights  after 
Booth's  flight  to ,  ascertain  if  we  knew  anything  of  or  sympathised 
with  Booth  and  his  schemes.  The  door-bell  was  violently  rung  about 
midnight  by  two  strangers,  who  insisted  on  seeing  me  upon  business 
of  pressing  moment ;  and  as  I  was  sick  in  bed,  one  of  them  was  shown 
up  to  my  chamber.  He  said  that  a  telegram  had  arrived  stating  that 
Booth  was  on  the  train  from  Montreal,  and  that  the  U.  S.  Consul  had 
officers  ready  to  arrest  him  when  he  reached  Toronto.  He  proposed 
that  I  should  join  one  or  two  friends  and  take  a  carriage  out  to  the 
lower  station,  where  we  could  take  him  out  and  get  him  into  the 
country.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Booth's 
acquaintance  ;  that  although  he  had  doubtless  acted  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  he  had  done  mischief,  and  as  I  disapproved  of  his  act  I 
could  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  consequences ;  that  unless  he 
had  an  order  from  those  in  authority,  no  man  had  a  right  to  take 
human  life  —  it  was  manslaughter.  The  parties  seemed  disappointed, 
and  I  thought  it  was  from  another  cause  until  subsequent  events 
showed  me  that  they  expected  to  get  some  clue  to  implicate  others 
and  the  Confederate  Government  in  the  matter.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  member  of  the  Government  at  Richmond  had  any 
other  responsibility  in  the  transaction  than  that  some  of  their  agents, 
without  their  knowledge,  may  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  enter- 
tained proposals  for  the  capture  of  persons  of  note ;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  any  other  clue  to  the  matter  than  what  the 
public  prints  afforded,  and  the  fact  that  desperate  men  resorted  to 
Canada  and  submitted  all  kinds  of  ill-advised  plans  to  the  agents  of 
the  C.  S,  A.  All  of  these  plans  that  I  ever  had  any  evidence  were 
entertained  by  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  were  directly  connected 
with  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  think  this  statement  due  to 
Mr.  T.,  and  also  to  President  Davis,  whose  confidence  he  seemed  to 
have. 
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As  I  took  an  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  prisoners,  and 
measures  were  being  taken  for  their  release,  I  was  cognisant  of  a 
consultation  concerning  them  at  which  were  present  Gen.  E.  Gray 
and  Col.  J.  Thompson,  with  another  party.  It  was  determined  that  a 
careful  survey  should  be  made  of  the  prison  at  Elmira,  and  if  it  was 
found  practicable  the  prisoners  should  be  released,  armed,  mounted, 
and  make  a  raid  from  Elmira  to  some  point  of  junction  with  a  force 
to  be  sent  from  Virginia.  They  were  to  be  under  command  of  Gen. 
E.  Gray.  A  sufficient  number  of  picked  men  were  waiting  orders  in 
Canada  for  this  service,  all  of  whom,  armed  with  revolvers,  were  to 
be  sent  to  Elmira  as  if  recruits  for  the  U.  S.  regiment  at  that  place. 

The  difficulties  were,  first,  to  organise  the  prisoners  who  would 
otherwise  scatter  over  the  country  and  be  all  retaken  ;  and  next,  who 
should  be  sent  to  examine  the  prison.  The  first  difficulty  could  not 
be  overcome  by  communicating  with  the  prisoners,  inasmuch  as  the 
U.  S.  Government  had  paid  detectives  among  the  prisoners  in  all  the 
different  prisons.  When  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  dangerous  under- 
taking to  make  this  inspection,  a  gentleman  who  had  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon  in  Gen.  Lee's  army,  and  had  himself  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  U.  S.  authorities,  and  in  durance,  offered  to  take  the  risk. 
He  was  furnished  with  papers  as  a  British  subject,  and  was  soon 
across  the  line.  After  sundry  hair-breadth  escapes,  one  of  which 
seated  him  in  the  cars  alongside  a  man  of  his  own  profession  who 
knew  him  well  but  failed  to  recognise  him  on  this  occasion,  he  arrived 
at  the  Brainerd  House  and  sat  at  table  near  the  Colonel  commanding 
the  post.  He  made  a  careful  survey  of  everything  connected  with  the 
prison  and  the  small  force  that  guarded  it,  and  also  of  the  mode  of 
conducting  business  in  the  Adjutant's  office.  He  ascertained  every- 
thing desired  at  that  office  thus  : 

"Can  I  get  position  as  a  surgeon  at  this  post?  " 

Adjutant. — "  No,  Sir,  not  for  the  troops  guarding  the  prison  ; 
and  as  to  the  prison,  yes.  But  no  man  of  common  sense  would  wish 
that.'" 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you   see  the   prisoners  are  very  sickly,  and  die  off  rapidly." 

"  Of  what  diseases  ?  " 

"  Chiefly  of  scorbutic  diseases." 

"  How  is  it  with  the  guard  ?  " 

"Why  they  are  very  healthy,  and  need  no  surgeon.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  take  such  a  place,  Sir,  it  is  not  pleasant ;  but  if  you  want 
it,  you  can  get  it  with  very  little  examination."  In  fact,  it  was  evident 
from  many  circumstances  that  Governments  who  have  to  feed  and 
guard  many  prisoners  are  not  always  anxious  about  their  health,  and 
one-half  of  the  evils  to  which  war  subjects  its  unhappy  prisoners 
cannot  be  told,  and  what  might  be  told  would  not  be  believed. 

It  was  found  that  a  few  fearless  men  could  go  into  the  Adjutant's 
office,  make  him  prisoner,  call  up  the  sentinel,  make  him  change 
clothes  with  one  of  his  captors,  make  prisoners  of  all  who  came  into 
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the  office,  send  an  order  relieving  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  prison  and 
order  him  to  report  at  the  office,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  have  com- 
plete command  of  the  post.  We  all  know  what  General  Stuart  did 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  but  here  would  have  been  eight  thousand. 

Prisoners  began  to  be  exchanged,  and  event  succeeded  event 
during  the  month  of  March  so  rapidly,  that  action  was  delayed  from 
day  to  day  until  the  fall  of  Richmond ;  and  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln  left  many  men  standing  in  wonder  and  awe  beside  many  un- 
finished plans,  and  thus  ended  the  plan  at  Elmira. 

During  these  occurrences  there  came  to  my  knowledge  many 
strange  things,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Stanton  was  implicated  ;  but  as 
Clarendon  said,  "  History  must  necessarily  be  false,"  so  I  conclude 
that  the  facts  in  the  history  of  this  war  must  necessarily  die  with 
those  who  may  be  unwilling  to  disclose  what  they  know.  Who  can 
write  history  ?  Why,  Mr.  Davis  is  perhaps  himself  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  conferences  at  Fortress  Monroe  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  Richmond,  and  the  city  would  have  been  seized  and  peace 
would  have  been  made  had  they  been  able  to  secure  a  suitable  head. 
It  failed  only  because  General  Lee,  when  waited  on  by  a  committee, 
suspected  their  object,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  approach  him 
with  its  disclosure. 

"The  Doctor." 


i 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
A  Domestic  Discussion. 

T  is  a  not  infrequent  distress  in  small  households,  especially 
_  when  some  miles  from  a  market  town,  to  make  adequate  pre- 
paration for  an  unexpected  guest  at  dinner ;  but  even  this  is  a  very 
inferior  difficulty  to  that  experienced  by  those  who  have  to  order  the 
repast  in  conformity  with  certain  rigid  notions  of  a  guest  who  will 
criticise  the  smallest  deviation  from  the  most  humble  standard,  and 
actually  rebuke  the  slightest  pretension  to  delicacy  of  food  or  elegance 
of  table  equipage. 

No  sooner,  then,  had  Kate  learned  that  Miss  O'Shea  was  to  remain 
for  dinner,  than  she  immediately  set  herself  to  think  over  all  the 
possible   reductions   that   might   be   made   in    the   fare,    and   all    the 
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plainness  and  simplicity  that  could  be  imparted  to  the  service  of  the 
meal. 

Napkins  had  not  been  the  sole  reform  suggested  by  the  Greek 
cousin.  She  had  introduced  flowers  on  the  table,  and  so  artfully  had 
she  decked  out  the  board  with  fruit  and  ornamental  plants,  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  by  artifice  what  would  have  been  an 
egregious  failure  if  more  openly  attempted  —  the  service  of  the  dishes 
one  by  one  to  the  guests,  without  any  being  placed  on  the  table. 
These,  with  finger-glasses,  she  had  already  achieved,  nor  had  she  in 
the  recesses  of  her  heart  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  the  day  that  her 
uncle  would  rise  from  the  table  as  she  did,  give  her  his  arm  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  bow  profoundly  as  he  left  her.  Of  the  inestimable 
advantages,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of  this  system,  she  had 
indeed  been  cautious  to  hold  forth ;  for,  like  a  great  reformer,  she  was 
satisfied  to  leave  her  improvements  to  the  slow  test  of  time,  "  educating 
her  public,"  as  a  great  authority  has  called  it,  while  she  bided  the 
result  in  patience. 

Indeed,  as  poor  Maurice  Kearney  was  not  to  be  indulged  with  the 
luxury  of  whisky-punch  during  his  dinner,  it  was  not  easy  to  reply  to 
his  question,  "  When  am  I  to  have  my  tumbler  ? "  as  though  he 
evidently  believed  the  aforesaid  "  tumbler "  was  an  institution  that 
could  not  be  abrogated  or  omitted  altogether. 

Coffee  in  the  drawing-room  was  only  a  half  success  so  long  as  the 
gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine  ;  and  as  for  the  daily  cigarette  Nina 
smoked  with  it,  Kate,  in  her  simplicity,  believed  it  was  only  done  as  a 
sort  of  protest  at  being  deserted  by  those  unnatural  protectors  who 
preferred  poteen  to  ladies. 

It  was  therefore  in  no  small  perturbation  of  mind  that  Kate  rushed 
to  her  cousin's  room  with  the  awful  tidings  that  Miss  Betty  had 
arrived  and  intended  to  remain  for  dinner. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  odious  woman  with  the  boy  and  bandbox  behind 
her  on  horseback?"  asked  Nina,  superciliously. 

"  Yes,  she  always  travels  in  that  fashion  ;  she  is  odd  and  eccentric 
in  scores  of  things,  but  a  fine-hearted,  honest  woman,  generous  to  the 
poor,  and  true  to  her  friends." 

"  I  don't  care  for  her  moral  qualities,  but  I  do  bargain  for  a  little 
outward  decency,  and  some  respect  for  the  world's  opinion." 

"You  will  like  her,  Nina,  when  you  know  her." 

"I  shall  profit  by  the  warning.     I'll  take  care  not  to  know  her." 

"  She  is  one  of  the  oldest,  I  believe  the  oldest,  friend  our  family  has 
in  the  world." 

"What  a  sad  confession,  child;  but  I  have  always  deplored 
longevity." 

"  Don't  be  supercilious  or  sarcastic,  Nina,  but  help  me  with  your 
own  good  sense  and  wise  advice.  She  has  not  come  over  in  the  best 
of  humors.  She  has,  or  fancies  she  has,  some  difference  to  settle  with 
papa.  They  seldom  meet  without  a  quarrel,  and  I  fear  this  occasion 
is  to  be  no  exception  ;  so,  do  aid  me  to  get  things  over  pleasantly  if 
it  be  possible." 

"  She  snubbed  me  the  only  time  I  met  her.  I  tried  to  help  her  off 
with  her  bonnet,  and,  unfortunately,  I  displaced,  if  I  did  not  actually 
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remove,  her  wig,  and  she  muttered  something  about '  a  rope-dancer  not 
being  a  dexterous  lady's-maid.'" 

"  Oh,  Nina,  surely  you  do  not  mean  — " 

"  Not  that  I  was  exactly  a  rope-dancer,  Kate,  but  I  had  on  a  Greek 
jacket  that  morning  of  blue  velvet  and  gold,  and  a  white  skirt,  and 
perhaps  these  had  some  memories  of  the  circus  for  the  old  lady." 

"You  are  only  jesting  now,  Nina." 

"  Don't  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  never  jest  when  I 
think,  or  even  suspect,  I  am  injured?" 

"Injured!" 

"  It's  not  the  word  I  wanted,  but  it  will  do  ;  I  used  it  in  its  French 
sense." 

"You  bear  her  no  malice,  I'm  sure  ? "  said  the  other,  caressingly. 

"No!"  replied  she,  with  a  shrug  that  seemed  to  deprecate  even 
having  a  thought  about  her. 

"  She  will  stay  for  dinner,  and  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  receive 
her  in  the  way  she  has  been  used  to  here,  a  very  homely  dinner,  served 
as  she  has  always  seen  it  —  no  fruit  or  flowers  on  the  table,  no  claret- 
cup,  no  finger-glasses." 

"  I  hope  no  tablecloth ;  couldn't  we  have  a  tray  on  a  corner  table, 
and  every  one  help  himself  as  he  strolled  about  the  room  ? " 

"Dear  Nina,  be  reasonable  just  for  this  once." 

"  I'll  come  down  just  as  I  am  ;  or  better  still,  I'll  take  down  my  hair 
and  cram  it  into  a  net.  I'd  oblige  her  with  dirty  hands,  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  do  it." 

"  I  see  you  only  say  these  things  in  jest ;  you  really  do  mean  to  help 
me  through  this  difficulty." 

"  But  why  a  difficulty  ?  what  reason  can  you  offer  for  all  this  absurd 
submission  to  the  whims  of  a  very  tiresome  old  woman  ? ,  Is  she  very 
rich,  and  do  you  expect  a  heritage  ?  " 

"No,  no  ;  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Does  she  load  you  with  valuable  presents  ?  Is  she  ever  ready  to 
commemorate  birthdays  and  family  festivals  }  " 

"No." 

"Has  she  any  especial  quality  or  gift  beyond  riding  double  and  a 
bad  temper  ?  Oh,  I  was  forgetting ;  she  is  the  aunt  of  her  nephew, 
isn't  she  ?  —  the  dashing  lancer  that  was  to  spend  his  summer  over 
here  ? " 

"You  were  indeed  forgetting  when  you  said  this,"  said  Kate, 
proudly,  and  her  face  grew  scarlet  as  she  spoke. 

"Tell  me  that  you  lii^e  him  or  that  he  likes  you  ;  tell  me  that  there 
is  something,  anything,  between  you,  child,  and  I'll  be  discreet  and 
mannerly,  too ;  and  more,  I'll  behave  to  the  old  lady  with  every 
regard  to  one  who  holds  such  dear  interests  in  her  keeping.  But 
don't  bandage  my  eves,  and  tell  me  at  the  same  time  to  look  out  and 
see." 

"  I  have  no  confidences  to  make  you,"  said  Kate,  coldly.  "  I  came 
here  to  ask  a  favor  —  a  very  small  favor,  after  all  —  and  you  might 
have  accorded  it  without  question  or  ridicule." 

"  But  which  you  never  need  have  asked,  Kate,"  said  the  other, 
gravely.     "  You   are   the   mistress  here ;   I    am    but    a    very  humble 
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guest.  Your  orders  are  obeyed,  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  my  suggestions 
may  be  adopted  now  and  then  —  partly  in  caprice,  part  compliment  — 
but  I  know  they  have  no  permanence,  no  more  take  root  here  than  — 
than  myself." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  my  dearest  Nina,"  said  Kate,  as  she  threw  herself 
on  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  affectionately  again  and  again.  "  You  are 
one  of  us,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  it.  Come  along  with  me,  now, 
and  tell  me  all  that  you  advise.  You  know  what  I  wish,  and  you  will 
forgive  me  even  in  my  stupidity." 

"  Where's  your  brother?  "  asked  Nina,  hastily. 

"  Gone  out  with  his  gun.  He'll  not  be  back  till  he  is  certain  Miss 
Betty  has  taken  her  departure." 

"  Why  did  he  not  offer  to  take  me  with  him  ? " 

"  Over  the  bog,  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Anywhere;  I'd  not  cavil  about  the  road.  Don't  you  know  that  I 
have  days  when  'don't  care'  masters  me.  When  I'd  do  anything,  go 
anywhere  — " 

"  Marry  any  one  ?  "  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"  Yes  J  marry  any  one,  as  irresponsibly  as  if  I  was  dealing  with  the 
destiny  of  some  other  that  did  not  regard  me.  On  these  days  I  do 
not  belong  to  myself,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  such  humors,  Nina ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  a 
healthy  mind  that  has  them." 

"  I  did  not  boast  of  my  mind's  health,  nor  tell  you  to  trust  to  it. 
Come,  let  us  go  down  to  the  dinner-room,  and  talk  that  pleasant  leg-of- 
mutton  talk  you  know  you  are  fond  of" 

"  And  best  fitted  for,  say  that,"  said  Kate,  laughing  merril)'-. 

The  other  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  her  words,  for  she  moved 
slowly  away,  calling  on  Kate  to  follow  her. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Small  Dinner-party. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  record  that  all  Kate's  persuasions  with  her  cousin, 
all  her  own  earnest  attempts  at  conciliation,  and  her  ably-planned 
schemes  to  escape  a  difficulty,  were  only  so  much  labor  lost.  A  stern 
message  from  her  father  commanded  her  to  make  no  change  either  in 
the  house  or  the  service  of  the  dinner  —  an  interference  with  domestic 
cares  so  novel  on  his  part  as  to  show  that  he  had  prepared  himself 
for  hostilities,  and  was  resolved  to  meet  his  enemy  boldly. 

"  It's  no  use,  all  I  have  been  telling  3'ou,  Nina,"  said  Kate,  as  she 
re-entered  her  room,  later  in  the  day.  "  Papa  orders  me  to  have 
everything  as  usual,  and  won't  even  let  me  give  Miss  Betty  an  early 
dinner,  though  he  knows  she  has  nine  miles  of  a  ride  to  reach  home." 

"  That  explains  somewhat  a  message  he  has  sent  myself,"  replied 
Nina,  "  to  wear  my  very  prettiest  toilette  and  my  Greek  cap,  which  he 
admired  so  much  the  other  day." 

"  I  am  almost  glad  that  my  wardrobe  has  nothing  attractive,"  said 
Kate,  half  sadly.     "  I  certainly  shall  never  be  rebuked  for  my  becom- 
ingness." 
47 
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"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  old  woman  would  be  rude  enough 
to  extend  her  comments  to  tne  1 " 

"  I  have  known  her  do  things  quite  as  hardy,  though  I  hope  on  the 
present  occasion  the  other  novelties  may  shelter  you." 

"  Why  isn't  your  brother  here  ?  I  should  insist  on  his  coming  down 
in  discreet  black,  with  a  white  tie  and  that  look  of  imposing  solemnity 
young  Englishmen  assume  for  dinner." 

"  Dick  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  would  not  encounter  it." 

"  And  yet  you  tell  me  you  submit  to  all  this  for  no  earthly  reason. 
She  can  leave  you  no  legacy,  contribute  in  no  way  to  your  benefit. 
She  has  neither  family,  fortune,  nor  connections ;  and,  except  her 
atrocious  manners  and  her  indomitable  temper,  there  is  not  a  trait  of 
her  that  claims  to  be  recorded." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  she  rides  capitally  to  hounds,  and  hunts  her  own  harriers 
to  perfection." 

"I  am  glad  she  has  one  quality  that  deserves  your  favor." 

"  She  has  others,  too,  which  I  like  better  than  what  they  call  accom- 
plishments. She  is  very  kind  to  the  poor,  never  deterred  by  any  sick- 
ness from  visiting  them,  and  has  the  same  stout-hearted  courage  for 
every  casualty  in  life." 

"A  commendable  gift  for  a  Squaw,  but  what  does  a  Gentlewoman 
want  with  this  same  courage  ?  " 

"  Look  out  of  the  window,  Nina,  and  see  where  you  are  living ! 
Throw  your  eyes  over  that  great  expanse  of  dark  bog,  vast  as  one  of 
the  great  campagnas  you  have  often  described  to  us,  and  bethink  you 
how  mere  loneliness  —  desolation  —  needs  a  stout  heart  to  bear  it : 
how  the  simple  fact  that  for  the  long  hours  of  a  summer's  day,  or  the 
longer  hours  of  a  winter's  night,  a  lone  woman  has  to  watch  and  think 
of  all  the  possible  casualties  lives  of  hardship  and  misery  may  impel 
men  to.  Do  you  imagine  that  she  does  not  mark  the  growing  discon- 
tent of  the  people  ?  see  their  care-worn  looks,  dashed  with  a  sullen 
determination,  and  hear  in  their  voices  the  rising  of  a  hoarse  defiance 
that  was  never  heard  before  ?  Does  she  not  well  know  that  every 
kindness  she  has  bestowed,  every  merciful  act  she  has  ministered, 
would  weigh  for  nothing  in  the  balance  on  the  day  that  she  will  be 
arraigned  as  a  landowner  —  the  receiver  of  the  poor  man's  rent !  And 
will  you  tell  me  after  this  she  can  dispense  with  courage .'' " 

"  Bel  paese  davvero  !  "  muttered  the  other. 

"  So  it  is,"  cried  Kate ;  "  with  all  its  faults  I'd  not  exchange  it  for 
the  brightest  land  that  ever  glittered  in  a  southern  sun.  But  why 
should  I  tell  you  how  jarred  and  disconcerted  we  are  by  laws  that 
have  no  reference  to  our  ways, —  conferring  rights  where  we  were  once 
contented  with  trustfulness,  and  teaching  men  to  do  everything  by 
contract,  and  nothing  by  affection,  nothing  by  good-will." 

"No,  no,  tell  me  none  of  all  these ;  but  tell  me  shall  I  come  down 
in  my  Suliote  jacket  of  yellow  cloth,  for  I  know  it  becomes  me  ?  " 

"  And  if  we  women  had  not  courage,"  went  on  Kate,  not  heeding 
the  question,  "  what  would  our  men  do  ?  Should  we  see  them  lead 
lives  of  bolder  daring  than  the  stoutest  wanderer  in  Africa .'' " 

"  And  my  jacket,  and  my  Theban  belt .?  " 

"Wear  them  all.  Be  as  beautiful  as  you  like,  but  don't  be  late  for 
dinner."     And  Kate  hurried  away  before  the  other  could  speak. 


?' 
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When  Miss  O'Shea,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  poplin  and  a  yellow  gauze 
turban  —  the  month  being  August  —  arrived  in  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner,  she  found  no  one  there, —  a  circumstance  that  chagrined 
her  so  far  that  she  had  hurried  her  toilette  and  torn  one  of  her  gloves 
in  her  haste.  "When  they  say  six  for  the  dinner-hour  they  might 
surely  be  in  the  drawing-room  by  that  hour,"  was  Miss  Betty's  reflec- 
tion as  she  turned  over  some  of  the  magazines  and  circulating-library 
books  which  since  Nina's  arrival  had  found  their  way  to  Kilgobbin. 
The  contemptuous  manner  in  which  she  treated  Blackivood  and  Mac- 
?nillan,  and  the  indignant  dash  with  which  she  flung  Trollope's  last 
novel  down,  showed  that  she  had  not  been  yet  corrupted  by  the  light 
reading  of  the  age.  An  unopened  county  newspaper,  addressed  to 
the  Viscount  Kilgobbin,  had  however  absorbed  all  her  attention,  and 
she  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  possess  herself  of  the  envelope 
when  Mr.  Kearney  entered. 

His  bright  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  a  profusion  of  shirt-frill, 
and  a  voluminous  cravat  proclaimed  dinner  dress,  and  a  certain  pom- 
posity of  manner  showed  how  an  unusual  costume  had  imposed  on 
himself,  and  suggested  an  important  event. 

"I  hope  I  see  Miss  O'Shea  in  good  health?"  said  he,  advancing. 

"  How  are  you,  Maurice  ?  "  replied  she,  drily.  "  When  I  heard  that 
big  bell  thundering  away,  I  was  so  afraid  to  be  late  that  I  came  down 
with  one  bracelet,  and  I  have  torn  my  glove  too." 

"  It  was  only  the  first  bell  —  the  dressing  bell,"  he  said. 

"  Humph  !  That's  something  new  since  I  was  here  last,"  said  she, 
tartly. 

"  You  remind  me  of  how  long  it  is  since  you  dined  with  us,  Miss 
O'Shea." 

"Well,  indeed,  Maurice,  I  meant  to  be  longer,  if  I  must  tell  the 
truth.  I  saw  enough  the  last  day  I  lunched  here  to  show  me  Kilgob- 
bin was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  You  were  all  of  you  what  my  poor 
father  —  who  was  always  thinking  of  the  dogs  —  used  to  call  'on  your 
hind  legs,'  walking  about  very  stately  and  very  miserable.  There 
were  three  or  four  covered  dishes  on  the  table  that  nobody  tasted ; 
and  an  old  man,  in  red  breeches,  ran  about  in  half  distraction,  and 
said,  '  Sherry,  my  lord,  or  Madeira.'  Many's  the  time  I  laughed  over  it 
since."  And,  as  though  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  mirthfulness, 
she  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  shook  with  hearty  laughter. 

Before  Kearney  could  reply  —  for  something  like  a  passing  apoplexy 
had  arrested  his  words  —  the  girls  entered,  and  made  their  salutations. 

"  If  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  you  longer.  Miss  Costigan,"  said 
Miss  O'Shea  —  for  it  was  thus  she  translated  the  name  Kostalergi  — 
"  I'd  ask  you  why  you  couldn't  dress  like  your  cousin  Kate.  It  may 
be  all  very  well  in  the  house,  and  it's  safe  enough  here,  there's  no 
denying  it ;  but  my  name's  not  Betty  if  you'd  walk  down  Kilbeggin 
without  a  crowd  yelling  after  you,  and  calling  names  too  that  a 
respectable  young  woman  wouldn't  bargain  for ;  eh,  Maurice,  is  that 
true  ? " 

"  There's  the  dinner-bell  now,"  said  Maurice ;  "  may  I  offer  my  arm .?  " 

"  It's  thin  enough  that  arm  is  getting,  Maurice  Kearney,"  said  she, 
as  he  walked  along  at  her  side.     "  Not  but  it's  time,  too.     You  were 
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born  in  the  September  of  1809,  though  your  mother  used  to  deny  it ; 
and  you're  now  a  year  older  than  your  father  was  when  he  died." 

"  Will  you  take  this  place  ? "  said  Kearney,  placing  her  chair  for 
her.    "  We're  a  small  party  to-day.    I  see  Dick  does  not  dine  with  us." 

"  Maybe  I  hunted  him  away.  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day  are  frank  enough  to  say  what  they  think  of  old  maids.  That's 
very  elegant,  and  I'm  sure  it's  refined,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  mass 
of  fruit  and  flowers  so  tastefully  arranged  before  her.  "  But  I  was 
born  in  a  time  when  people  liked  to  see  what  they  were  going  to  eat, 
Maurice  Kearney,  and  as  I  don't  intend  to  break  my  fast  on  a  stock- 
gilly-flower,  or  make  a  repast  of  raisins,  I  prefer  the  old  way.  Fill  up 
my  glass  whenever  it's  empty,"  said  she  to  the  servant,  "  and  don't 
bother  me  with  the  name  of  it.  As  long  as  I  know  the  King's  County, 
and  that's  more  than  fifty  years,  we've  been  calling  Cape  Madeira, 
Sherry ! " 

"  If  we  know  what  we  are  drinking.  Miss  O'Shea,  I  don't  suppose 
it  matters  much." 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Maurice.  Calling  you  the  Viscount  Kilgobbin,  as 
I  read  a  while  ago,  won't  confuse  me  about  an  old  neighbor." 

"  Won't  you  try  a  cutlet,  godmother  ?  "  asked  Kate,  hurriedly. 

"  Indeed,  I  will,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  why  I  was  sending  the 
man  away.  I  never  saw  this  way  of  dining  before,  except  at  the 
Poorhouse,  where  each  poor  creature  has  his  plateful  given  him,  and 
pockets  what  he  can't  eat."  And  here  she  laughed  long  and  heartily 
at  the  conceit. 

Kearney's  good-humor  relished  the  absurdity,  and  he  joined  in  the 
laugh,  while  Nina  stared  at  the  old  woman  as  an  object  of  dread  and 
terror. 

"And  that  boy  that  wouldn't  dine  with  us,  how  is  he  turning  out, 
Maurice?     They  tell  me  he's  a  bit  of  a  scamp." 

"  He's  no  such  thing,  godmother.  Dick  is  as  good  a  fellow  and  as 
right-minded  as  ever  lived,  and  you  yourself  would  be  the  first  to  say 
it  if  you  saw  him,"  cried  Kate,  angrily. 

"  So  would  the  young  lady  yonder,  if  I  might  judgie  from  her 
blushes,"  said  Miss  Betty,  looking  at  Nina.  "  Not  indeed  but  it's 
only  now  I'm  remembering  that  you're  not  a  boy.  That  little  red  cap 
and  that  thing  you  wear  round  your  throat  deceived  me." 

"  It  is  not  the  lot  of  every  one  to  be  so  fortunate  in  a  head-dress  as 
Miss  O'Shea,"  said  Nina,  very  calmly. 

"  If  it's  my  wig  you  are  envying  me,  my  dear,"  replied  she,  quietly, 
"there's  nothing  easier  than  to  have  the  own  brother  of  it.  It  was 
made  by  Crimp,  of  Nassau  Street,  and  box  and  all  cost  four  pound 
twelve." 

"  Upon  my  life.  Miss  Betty,"  broke  in  Kearney,  "  you  are  tempting 
me  to  an  extravagance."  And  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  sparsely- 
covered  head  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  I  would  not,  if  I  was  you,  Maurice  Kearney,"  said  she, 
resolutely.  "  They  tell  me  that  in  that  House  of  Lords  you  are  going 
to,  more  than  half  of  them  are  bald." 

There  was  no  possible  doubt  that  she  meant  by  this  speech  to  deliver 
a  challenge,  and  Kate's  look,  at  once  imploring  and  sorrowful,  appealed 
to  her  for  mercy. 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Betty  to  the  servant  who  presented  a 
dish,  "though  indeed,  maybe,  I'm  wrong,  for  I  don't  know  what's 
coming." 

"  This  is  the  '  menu,'  "  said  Nina,  handing  a  card  to  her. 

"  The  bill  of  fare,  godmother,"  said  Kate,  hastily. 

"Well,  indeed,  it's  a  kindness  to  tell  ms  •  and  if  there  is  any  more 
novelties  to  follow,  perhaps  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  for  I 
never  dined  in  the  Greek  fashion  before." 

"  The  Russian,  I  believe,  madam,  not  the  Greek,"  said  Nina. 

"With  all  my  heart,  my  dear.  It's  about  the  same,  for  whatever 
may  happen  to  Maurice  Kearney  or  myself,  I  don't  suspect  either  of 
us  will  go  to  live  at  Moscow." 

"  You'll  not  refuse  a  glass  of  port  with  your  cheese  ?  "  said  Kearney. 

"  Indeed  I  will,  then,  if  there's  any  beer  in  the  house,  though  perhaps 
it's  too  vulgar  a  liquor  to  ask  for." 

While  the  beer  was  being  brought,  a  solemn  silence  ensued,  and  a 
less  comfortable  party  could  not  easily  be  imagined. 

When  the  interval  had  been  so  far  prolonged  that  Kearney  himself 
saw  the  necessity  to  do  something,  he  placed  his  napkin  on  the  table, 
leaned  forward  with  a  half  motion  of  rising,  and,  addressing  Miss 
Betty,  said,  "  Shall  we  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  and  take  our 
coffee  ? " 

"  I'd  rather  stay  where  I  am,  Maurice  Kearney,  and  have  that  glass 
of  port  you  offered  me  a  while  ago,  for  the  beer  was  flat.  Not  that 
I'll  detain  the  young  people,  nor  keep  yourself  away  from  them  very 
long." 

When  the  two  girls  withdrew.  Nina's  look  of  insolent  triumph  at 
Kate  betrayed  the  tone  she  was  soon  to  take  in  treating  of  the  old 
lady's  good  manners. 

"  You  had  a  very  sorry  dinner.  Miss  Betty,  but  I  can  promise  you 
an  honest  glass  of  wine,"  said  Kearney,  filling  her  glass. 

"  It's  very  nice,"  said  she,  sipping  it,  "  though,  maybe,  like  m3'self, 
it's  just  a  trifle  too  old." 

"A  good  fault.  Miss  Betty,  a  good  fault." 

"  For  the  wine,  perhaps,"  said  she  dril)^,  "  but  maybe  it  would  taste 
better  if  I  had  not  bought  it  so  dearly." 

"I  don't  think  I  understand  you." 

"  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  have  forfeited  that  young  lady's  esteem 
by  the  way  I  obtained  it.  She'll  never  forgive  me,  instead  of  retiring 
for  my  coffee,  sitting  here  like  a  man  —  and  a  man  of  that  old  hard- 
drinking  school,  Maurice,  that  has  brought  all  the  ruin  on  Ireland." 

"  Here's  to  their  memory,  any  way,"  said  Kearney,  drinking  off  his 
glass. 

"I'll  drink  no  toasts  nor  sentiments,  Maurice  Kearney;  and  there's 
no  artifice  or  roguery  will  make  me  forget  I'm  a  woman  and  an  O'Shea." 

"Faix,  you'll  not  catch  me  forgetting  either,"  said  Maurice,  with  a 
droll  twinkle  of  his  eye  which  it  was  just  as  fortunate  escaped  her 
notice. 

"  I  doubted  for  a  long  time,  Maurice  Kearney,  whether  I'd  come 
over  myself,  or  whether  I'd  write  you  a  letter ;  not  that  I'm  good  at 
writing,  but,  somehow,  one  can  put  their  ideas  more  clear,  and  say 
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things  in  a  way  that  will  fix  them  more  in  the  mind :  but  at  last  I 
determined  I'd  come,  though  it's  more  than  likely  it's  the  last  time 
Kilgobbin  will  see  me  here." 

"  I  sincerely  trust  you  are  mistaken,  so  far." 

"Well,  Maurice,  I'm  not  often  mistaken!  The  woman  that  has 
managed  an  estate  for  more  than  forty  years,  been  her  own  land- 
steward  and  her  own  law-agent,  doesn't  make  a  great  many  blunders  ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  if  Maurice  has  no  friend  to  tell  him  the  truth 
among  the  men  of  his  acquaintance,  it's  well  that  there  is  a  woman  to 
the  fore  who  has  courage  and  good  sense  to  go  up  and  do  it." 

She  looked  fixedly  at  him,  as  though  expecting  some  concurrence  in 
the  remark,  if  not  some  intimation  to  proceed ;  but  neither  came,  and 
she  continued. 

"  I  suppose  j'ou  don't  read  the  Dublin  newspapers  ? "  said  she, 
civilly. 

"I  do,  and  every  day  the  post  brings  them." 

"  You  see,  therefore,  without  my  telling  you,  what  the  world  is  saying 
about  you.  You  see  how  they  treat  '  the  search  for  arms,'  as  they 
head  it,  and  *  the  maid  of  Saragossa  ! '  Oh,  Maurice  Kearney  !  Maurice 
Kearney !  whatever  happened  the  old  stock  of  the  land,  they  never 
made  themselves  ridiculous." 

"Have  you  done,  Miss  Betty?"  asked  he,  with  assumed  calm. 

"  Done  !  Why,  it's  only  beginning  I  am,"  cried  she.  "  Not  but  I'd 
bear  a  deal  of  blackguarding  from  the  press,  as  the  old  woman  said 
when  the  soldier  threatened  to  run  his  bayonet  through  her :  '  Devil 
thank  you,  it's  only  your  trade.'  But  when  we  come  to  see  the  head 
of  an  old  family  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  family  property, 
threatening  the  old  tenants  that  have  been  on  the  land  as  long  as  his 
own  people,  raising  the  rent  here,  evicting  there,  distressing  the 
people's  minds  when  they've  just  as  much  as  they  can, to  bear  up 
^vith  —  then  it's  time  for  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  to  give  a  timely 
warning,  and  cry  '  stop.'  " 

"  Have  you  done.  Miss  Betty  ? "  And  now  his  voice  was  more  stern 
than  before. 

"  I  have  not,  nor  near  done,  Maurice  Kearney.  I've  said  nothing 
of  the  way  you're  bringing  up  your  family  —  that  son,  in  particular  — 
to  make  him  think  himself  a  young  man  of  fortune,  when  you  know, 
in  your  heart,  you'll  leave  him  little  more  than  the  mortgages  on  the 
estate.  I  have  not  told  you  that  it's  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  capital 
to  call  him  the  Honorable  Dick  Kearney,  and  to  ask  him  after  his 
father  the  viscount." 

"You  haven't  done  yet,  Miss  O'Shea?"  said  he  now,  with  a 
thickened  voice. 

"No,  not  yet,"  replied  she,  calmly,  "not  yet;  for  I'd  like  to  remind 
you  of  the  way  you're  behaving  to  the  best  of  the  whole  of  you  — 
the  only  one,  indeed,  that's  worth  much  in  the  family  —  your  daughter 
Kate." 

"Well,  what  have  I  done  to  wrong  her 7"  said  he,  carried  beyond 
his  prudence  by  so  astounding  a  charge. 

"  The  very  worst  you  could  do,  Maurice  Kearney  :  the  only  mischief 
it  was  in  your  power,  maybe.     Look  at  the  companion  you  have  given 
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her !     Look  at  the  respectable  young  lady  you've  brought  home  to  live 
with  your  decent  child  !  " 

"  You'll  not  stop  ?  "  cried  he,  almost  choking  with  passion. 

"  Not  till  I've  told  you  why  I  came  here,  Maurice  Kearney  ;  for  I'd 
beg  you  to  understand  it  was  no  interest  about  yourself  or  your  doings 
brought  me.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  mean  to  be  free  about  an  old 
contract  we  once  made  —  that  I  revoke  it  all.  I  was  fool  enough  to 
believe  that  an  alliance  between  our  families  would  have  made  me 
entirely  happy,  and  my  nephew  Gorman  O'Shea  was  brought  up  to 
think  the  same.  I  have  lived  to  know  better,  Maurice  Kearney :  I 
have  lived  to  see  that  we  don't  suit  each  other  at  all,  and  I  have  come 
here  to  declare  to  you  formally  that  it's  all  off.  No  nephew  of  mine 
shall  come  here  for  a  wife.  The  heir  to  Shea's  Barn  shan't  bring  the 
mistress  of  it  out  of  Kilgobbin  Castle." 

"Trust  me  for  that,  old  lady,"  cried  he,  forgetting  all  his  good 
manners  in  his  violent  passion. 

"You'll  be  all  the  freer  to  catch  a  young  aide-de-camp  from  the 
Castle,"  said  she,  sneeringly ;  "  or  maybe,  indeed,  a  young  lord  —  a 
rank  equal  to  your  own." 

"  Haven't  you  said  enough  ?"  screamed  he,  wild  with  rage. 

"No,  nor  half,  or  you  wouldn't  be  standing  there,  wringing  your 
hands  with  passion,  and  your  hair  bristling  like  a  porcupine.  You'd 
be  at  my  feet,  Maurice  Kearney  —  ay,  at  my  feet." 

"  So  I  would,  Miss  Betty,"  chimed  he  in,  with  a  malicious  grin,  "if 
I  was  only  sure  3'ou'd  be  as  cruel  as  the  last  time  I  knelt  there.  Oh 
dear  !  oh  dear  !  and  to  think  that  I  once  wanted  to  marry  that  woman  !  " 

"  That  you  did  !     You'd  have  put  your  hand  in  the  fire  to  win  her." 

"  By  my  conscience,  I'd  have  put  myself  altogether  there  if  I  had 
won  her." 

"  You  understand  now.  Sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  "  that  there's  no 
more  between  us." 

"Thank  God  for  the  same  !  "  ejaculated  he,  fervently. 

"  And  that  no  nephew  of  mine  comes  courting  a  daughter  of  yours  ?  " 

"  For  his  own  sake,  he'd  better  not." 

"  It's  for  his  own  sake  I  intend  it,  Maurice  Kearney.  It's  of  himself 
I'm  thinking.  And  now  thanking  you  for  the  pleasant  evening  I've 
passed,  and  your  charming  society,  I'll  take  my  leave." 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  rob  us  of  your  company  till  you  take  a  dish  of 
tea,"  said  he,  with  well-feigned  politeness. 

"  It's  hard  to  tear  one's  self  away,  Mr.  Kearney  ;  but  it's  late 
already." 

"  Couldn't  we  induce  you  to  stop  the  night,  Miss  Betty  ?  "  asked  he, 
in  a  tone  of  insinuation.  "Well,  at  least  you'll  let  me  ring  to  order 
your  horse  ? " 

"  You  may  do  that,  if  it  amuses  you,  Maurice  Kearney  ;  but,  mean- 
while, I'll  just  do  what  I've  always  done  in  the  same  place  —  I'll  just 
go  look  for  my  own  beast  and  see  her  saddled  myself;  and  as  Peter 
Gill  is  leaving  you  to-morrow,  I'll  take  him  back  with  me  to-night." 

"  Is  he  going  to  you?  "  cried  he,  passionately. 

"  He's  going  to  me,  Mr.  Kearney,  with  your  leave,  or  without  it,  I 
don't  know  Vv'hich  I  like  best."     And  with  this  she  swept  out  of  the 
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room,  while  Kearney  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  back  in  his  chair,  stunned 
and  almost  stupefied. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
A  Confidential  Talk. 

Dick  Kearney  walked  the  bog  from  early  morning  till  dark  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  snipe  rose  almost  at  his  feet,  and,  wheeling  in 
circles  through  the  air,  dipped  again  into  some  dark  crevice  of  the 
waste,  unnoticed  by  him.  One  thought  only  possessed,  and  never 
left  him,  as  he  went.  He  had  overheard  Nina's  words  to  his  sister, 
as  he  made  his  escape  over  the  fence,  and  learned  how  she  promised 
to  "  spare  him ; "  and  that  if  not  worried  about  him,  or  asked  to 
pledge  herself,  she  should  be  "merciful,"  and  not  entangle  the  boy  in 
a  hopeless  passion. 

He  would  have  like  to  have  scoffed  at  the  insolence  of  this  speech, 
and  treated  it  as  a  trait  of  overweening  vanity ;  he  would  have  gladly 
accepted  her  pity  as  a  sort  of  challenge,  and  said,  "  Be  it  so  :  let  us 
see  who  will  come  safest  out  of  this  encounter,"  and  yet  he  felt  in  his 
heart  he  could  not. 

First  of  all,  her  beauty  had  really  dazzled  him,  and  the  thousand 
graces  of  a  manner  of  which  he  had  known  nothing,  captivated  and 
almost  bewildered  him.  He  could  not  reply  to  her  in  the  same  tone 
he  used  to  any  other.  If  he  fetched  her  a  book  or  a  chair,  he  gave 
it  with  a  sort  of  deference  that  actually  reacted  on  himself,  and  made 
him  more  gentle  and  more  courteous,  for  the  time.  "  What  would 
this  influence  end  in  making  me  ? "  was  his  question  to  himself. 
"  Should  I  gain  in  sentiment  or  feeling  ?  Should  I  have  higher  and 
nobler  aims.-'  Should  I  be  anything  of  that  she  herself -described  so 
glowingly,  or  should  I  only  sink  to  a  weak  desire  to  be  her  slave,  and 
ask  for  nothing  better  than  some  slight  recognition  of  my  devotion  } 
I  take  it  that  she  would  say  the  choice  lay  with  hei-,  and  that  I  should 
be  the  one  or  the  other  as  she  willed  it ;  and  though  I  would  give  much 
to  believe  her  wrong,  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  cannot.  I  came  down 
here  resolved  to  resist  any  influence  she  might  attempt  to  have  over 
me.  Her  likeness  showed  me  how  beautiful  she  was,  but  it  could  not 
tell  me  the  dangerous  fascination  of  her  low  liquid  voice,  her  half 
playful,  half-melancholy  smile,  and  that  bewitching  walk,  with  all  its 
stately  grace,  so  that  every  fold  as  she  moves  sends  its  own  thrill  of 
ecstasy.  And  now  that  I  know  all  these,  see  and  feel  them,  I  am 
told  that  to  me  they  can  bring  no  hope !  That  I  am  too  jDoor,  too 
ignoble,  too  undistinguished,  to  raise  my  eyes  to  such  attraction.  I 
am  nothing,  and  must  live  and  die  nothing. 

"  She  is  candid  enough,  at  all  events.  There  is  no  rhapsody  about 
her  when  she  talks  of  poverty.  She  chronicles  every  stage  of  the 
misery,  as  though  she  had  felt  thenvall ;  and  how  unlike  it  she  looks  ! 
There  is  an  almost  insolent  well-being  about  her  that  puzzles  me. 
She  will  not  heed  this,  or  suffer  that,  because  it  looks  mean.  Is  this 
the  subtle  worship  she  offers  Wealth,  and  is  it  thus  she  offers  up  her 
prayer  to  Fortune  ? 
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"  But  why  should  she  assume  I  must  be  her  slave  ?  "  cried  he  aloud, 
in  a  sort  of  defiance.  "  I  have  shown  her  no  such  preference,  nor 
made  any  advances  that  would  show  I  want  to  win  her  favor.  Without 
denying  that  she  is  beautiful,  is  it  so  certain  it  is  the  kind  of  beauty  I 
admire .-'  She  has  SQores  of  fascinations  —  I  do  not  deny  it;  but 
should  I  say  that  I  trust  her  ?  And  if  I  should  trust  her,  and  love 
her  too,  where  must  it  all  end  in  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  her  theory  that 
love  will  transform  a  fellow  of  my  mould  into  a  hero,  not  to  say  that 
I  have  my  own  doubts  if  she  herself  believes  it.  I  wonder  if  Kate 
reads  her  more  clearly  1  Girls  so  often  understand  each  other  by 
traits  we  have  no  clue  to ;  and  it  was  Kate  who  asked  her,  almost  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty,  '  to  spare  me,'  to  save  me  from  a  hopeless  passion, 
just  as  though  I  were  some  peasant-boy  who  had  set  his  affection  on  a 
princess.  Is  that  the  way,  then,  the  world  would  read  our  respective 
conditions .''  The  son  of  a  ruined  house  or  the  guest  of  a  beggared 
family  leaves  little  to  choose  between!  Kate  —  the  world  —  would 
call  my  lot  the  better  of  the  two.  The  man's  chance  is  not  irretrievable  ; 
at  least  such  is  the  theory.  Those  halfdozen  fellows,  who  in  a 
century  or  so  contrive  to  work  their  way  up  to  something,  make  a 
sort  of  precedent,  and  tell  the  others  what  they  might  be  if  they  but 
knew  how. 

"  I'm  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  I  am  one  of  these,  and  it  is  quite 
plain  that  she  does  not  think  me  so."  He  pondered  long  over  this 
thought,  and  then  suddenly  cried  aloud,  "  Is  it  possible  she  may  read 
Joe  Atlee  in  this  fashion  ?  is  that  the  stuff  out  of  which  she  hopes  to 
make  a  hero  ? "  There  was  more  bitterness  in  this  thought  than  he 
had  first  imagined,  and  there  was  that  of  jealousy  in  it,  too,  that 
pained  him  deeply. 

Had  she  preferred  either  of  the  two  Englishmen  to  himself,  he 
could  have  understood,  and,  in  a  measure,  accepted  it.  They  were, 
as  he  called  them,  "swells."  They  might  become,  he  knew  not  what. 
The  career  of  the  Saxon  in  fortune  was  a  thing  incommensurable  by 
Irish  ideas ;  but  Joe  was  like  himself,  or  in  reality  less  than  himself, 
in  worldly  advantages. 

This  pang  of  jealousy  was  very  bitter  ;  but  still  it  served  to  stimulate 
him  and  rouse  him  from  a  depression  that  was  gaining  fast  upon  him. 
It  is  true  he  remembered  she  had  spoken  slightingly  of  Joe  Atlee ; 
called  him  noisy,  pretentiou.s,  even  vulgar ;  snubbed  him  openly  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  seemed  to  like  to  turn  the  laugh  against 
him  ]  but  with  all  that  she  had  sung  duets  with  him,  corrected  some 
Italian  verses  he  wrote,  and  actually  made  a  little  sketch  in  his  note- 
book for  him  as  a  souvenir.  A  souvenir !  and  of  what  ?  Not  of  the 
ridicule  she  had  turned  upon  him  ;  not  the  jest  she  had  made  upon 
his  boastfulness.  Now  which  of  these  two  did  this  argue  :  was  this 
levity,  or  was  it  falsehood  ?  Was  she  so  little  mindful  of  honesty  that 
she  would  show  these  signs  of  favor  to  one  she  held  most  cheaply,  or 
was  it  that  her  distaste  to  this  man  was  mere  pretence,  and  only 
assumed  to  deceive  others. 

After  all,  Joe  Atlee  was  a  nobody;  flattery  might  call  him  an 
adventurer,  but  he  was  not  even  so  much.  Amongst  the  men  of  the 
dangerous  party  he  mixed  with  he  was  careful  never  to  compromise 
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himself.  He  might  write  the  songs  of  rebellion,  but  he  was  little 
likely  to  tamper  with  treason  itself.  So  much  he  would  tell  her  when 
he  got  back.  Not  angrily,  nor  passionately,  for  that  would  betray 
him  and  disclose  his  jealousy,  but  in  the  tone  of  a  man  revealing 
something  he  regretted  —  confessing  to  the  blemish  of  one  he  would 
have  liked  better  to  speak  well  of.  There  'was  not,  hs  thought, 
anything  unfair  in  this.  He  was  but  warning  her  against  a  man  who 
was  unworthy  of  her.  Unworthy  of  her  !  What  words  could  express 
the  disparity  between  them.  Not  but  if  she  liked  him  —  and  this  he 
said  with  a  certain  bitterness  —  or  thought  she  l^ked  him,  the  dis- 
proportion already  ceased  to  exist. 

Hour  after  hour  of  that  long  summer  day  he  walked,  revolving  such 
thoughts  as  these ;  all  his  conclusions  tending  to  the  one  point,  that 
he  was  not  the  easy  victim  she  thought  him,  and  that,  come  what 
might,  he  should  not  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  worship  of  Joe 
Atlee. 

"  There  is  nothing  would  gratify  the  fellow's  vanity,"  thought  he, 
"like  a  successful  rivalry  of  him.  Tell  him  he  was  preferred  to  me, 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  whoever  had  made 
the  choice." 

By  dwelling  on  all  the  possible  and  impossible  issues  of  such  an 
attachment,  he  had  at  length  convinced  himself  of  its  existence,  and 
even  more,  persuaded  himself  to  fancy  it  was  something  to  be  regretted 
and  grieved  over  for  worldly  considerations,  but  not  in  any  way 
regarded  as  personally  unpleasant. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  home  and  saw  a  light  in  the  small  tower 
where  Kate's  bedroom  lay,  he  determined  he  would  go  up  to  his  sister 
and  tell  her  so  much  of  his  mind  as  he  believed  was  finally  settled, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  would  certainly  lead  her  to  repeat  it  to  Nina. 

"  Kate  shall  tell  her  that  if  I  have  left  her  suddenly  and  gone  back 
to  Trinity  to  keep  ray  term,  I  have  not  fled  the  field  in  a  moment  of 
faint-heartedness.  I  do  not  deny  her  beauty.  I  do  not  disparage 
one  of  her  attractions,  and  she  has  scores  of  them.  I  will  not  even 
say  that  when  I  have  sat  beside  her,  heard  her  low  soft  voice,  and 
watched  the  tremor  of  that  lovely  mouth  vibrating  with  wit,  or  tremu- 
lous with  feeling,  I  have  been  all  indifference  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  she 
shall  not  number  me  amongst  the  victims  of  her  fascinations ;  and 
when  she  counts  the  trinkets  on  her  wrist  that  record  the  hearts  she 
has  broken  —  a  pastime  I  once  witnessed  —  not  one  of  them  shall 
record  the  initial  of  Dick  Kearney." 

With  these  brave  words  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair  and  knocked 
at  his  sister's  door.  No  answer  coming,  he  knocked  again,  and  after 
waiting  a  few  seconds  he  slowly  opened  the  door  and  saw  that  Kate, 
still  dressed,  had  thrown  herself  on  her  bed,  and  was  sound  asleep. 
The  table  was  covered  with  account-books  and  papers :  tax  receipts, 
law  notices,  and  tenants'  letters  lay  littered  about,  showing  v/hat  had 
been  the  task  she  was  last  engaged  on  ;  and  her  heavy  breathing  told 
the  exhaustion  which  it  had  left  behind  it. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  her  with  her  work,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  as 
a  pang  of  self-reproach  shot  through  him.  This  certainly  should  have 
been  his  own  task  rather  than  hers  ;  the  question  was,  however,  Could 
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he  have  done  it  ?  And  this  doubt  increased  as  he  looked  over  the 
long  column  of  tenants'  names,  vi^hose  holdings  varied  in  every 
imaginable  quantity  of  acres,  roods,  and  perches.  Besides  these 
there  were  innumerable  small  details  of  allowances  for  this  and 
compensation  for  that.  This  one  had  given  so  many  days'  horse-and- 
car  hire  at  the  bog ;  that  other  had  got  advances  "  in  seed  potatoes  ; " 
such  a  one  had  a  claim  for  reduced  rent,  because  the  mill-race  had 
overflowed  and  deluged  his  wheat-crop  ;  such  another  had  fed  two 
pigs  of  "  the  lord's  "  and  fattened  them,  while  himself  and  his  own 
were  nigh  starving. 

Through  an  entire  column  there  was  not  one  case  without  its  compli- 
cation, either  in  the  shape  of  argument  for  increased  liability  or  claim 
for  compensation.  It  was  makeshift  everywhere,  and  Dick  could  not, 
but  ask  himself  whether  an)'  tenant  on  the  estate  really  knew  how  far 
he  was  hopelessly  in  debt  or  a  solvent  man.  It  only  needed  Peter 
Gill's  peculiar  mode  of  collecting  the  moneys  due,  and  recording  the 
payment  by  the  notched  stick,  to  make  the  complication  perfect ;  and 
there,  indeed,  upon  the  table,  amid'  accounts,  and  bills,  and  sale- 
warrants,  lay  the  memorable  bits  of  wood  themselves,  as  that  worthy 
steward  had  deposited  them  before  quitting  his  master's  service. 

Peter's  character,  too,  written  out  in  Kate's  hand,  and  only  awaiting 
her  father's  signature,  was  on  the  table  —  the  first  intimation  Dick 
Kearney  had  that  old  Gill  had  quitted  his  post. 

"  All  this  must  have  occurred  to-day,"  thought  Dick :  "  there  was  no 
evidences  of  these  changes  when  I  left  this  morning.  Was  it  the 
backwater  of  my  disgrace,  I  wonder,  that  has  overwhelmed  poor  Gill  ?  " 
thought  he,  "or  can  I  detect  Miss  Betty's  fine  Roman  hand  in  this 
incident.'"' 

In  proportion  to  the  little  love  he  bore  Miss  O'Shea  were  his  con- 
victions the  stronger  that  she  was  the  cause  of  all  mischief  She  was 
one  of  those  who  took  very  "utilitarian  "  notions  of  his  own  career, 
and  he  bore  her  small  gratitude  for  the  solicitude.  There  were  short 
sentences  in  pencil  along  the  margin  of  the  chief  book  in  Kate's  hand- 
writing which  could  not  fail  to  strike  him  as  he  read  them,  indicating 
as  they  did  her  difficulty,  if  not  utter  incapacity,  to  deal  with  the 
condition  of  the  estate.     Thus  : 

"  There  is  no  warranty  for  this  concession.  It  cannot  be  continued." 
— "  The  notice  in  this  case  was  duly  served,  and  Gill  knows  that  it  was 
to  papa's  generosity  they  were  indebted  for  remaining." — "These 
arrears  have  never  been  paid ;  on  that  point  I  am  positive  !  " — 
"  Malone's  holding  was  not  fairly  measured ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to 
compensation,  and  shall  have  it." — "  Hannigan's  right  to  tenancy 
must  not  be  disputed,  but  cannot  be  used  as  a  precedent  by  others  on 
the  same  part  of  the  estate,  and  I  will  state  why." — "  More  of  Peter 
Gill's  conciliatory  policy  !  The  Regans,  for  having  been  twice  in  jail, 
and  once  indicted,  and  nearly  convicted  of  Ribbonism,  have  established 
a  claim  to  live  rent-free !  This  I  will  promise  to  rectify." — "  I  shall 
make  no  more  allowances  for  improvements  without  a  guarantee,  and 
a  penalty  besides  on  non-completion." 

And  last  of  all  came  these  ominous  words : — 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  rent-roll  since  '64  has  been  progres- 
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sively  decreasing,  and  that  we  have  only  been  able  to  supply  our 
expenses  by  sales  of  property.  Dick  must  be  spoken  to  on  this,  and 
at  once." 

Several  entries  had  been  already  rubbed  out,  and  it  was  clear  that 
she  had  been  occupied  in  the  task  of  erasion  on  that  very  nio-ht. 
Poor  girl !  her  sleep  was  the  heavy  repose  of  one  utterly  exhausted  ; 
and  her  closely-clasped  lips  and  corrugated  brow  showed  in  what 
frame  of  intense  thought  she  had  sunk  to  rest.  He  closed  the  book 
noiselessly,  as  he  looked  at  her,  replaced  the  various  objects  on  the 
table,  and  rose  to  steal  quietly  away. 

The  accidental  movement  of  a  chair,  however,  startled  her ;  she 
turned,  and  leaning  on  her  elbow,  she  saw  him  as  he  tried  to  move 
away.  "  Don't  go,  Dick ;  don't  go.  I'm  awake,  and  quite  fVesh  again. 
Is  it  late  ?  " 

"  It's  not  far  from  one  o'clock,"  said  he,  half-roughly,  to  hide  his 
emotion ;  for  her  worn  and  wearied  features  struck  him  now  more 
forcibly  than  when  she  slept. 

"  And  are  you  only  returned  now  ?  How  hungry  you  must  be. 
Poor  fellow  —  have  you  dined  to-day?  " 

"  Yes  j  I  got  to  Owen  MoUoy's  as  they  were  straining  the  potatoes, 
and  sat  down  with  them,  and  ate  very  heartily  too." 

"  Weren't  they  proud  of  it  ?  Won't  they  tell  how  the  young  lord 
shared  their  meal  with  them  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  they  are  as  cordial  as  they  used  to  be,  Kate  ;  they 
did  not  talk  so  openly,  nor  seem  at  their  ease,  as  I  once  knew  them. 
And  they  did  one  thing  significant  enough  in  its  way  that  I  did  not 
like.  They  quoted  the  county  newspaper  twice  or  thrice  when  we 
talked  of  the  land." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  Dick ;  they  have  got  other  counsellors  than 
their  landlords  now,"  said  she  mournfully,  "  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
they  have." 

"What,  are  you  turning  Nationalist,  Kitty .^"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  I  was  always  a  Nationalist  in  one  sense,"  said  she,  "  and  mean  to 
continue  so ;  but  let  us  not  get  upon  this  theme.  Do  you  know  that 
Peter  Gill  has  left  us  ? " 

"  What,  for  America  ? " 

"No  ;  for  'O'Shea's  Barn.'  Miss  Betty  has  taken  him.  She  came 
here  to-day  to  '  have  it  out '  with  papa,  as  she  said  ;  and  she  has  kept 
her  word.  Indeed,  not  alone  with  him,  but  with  all  of  us  —  even  Nina 
did  not  escape." 

"  Insufferable  old  woman  !     What  did  she  dare  to  say  to  Nina  ?  " 

"  She  got  off  the  cheapest  of  us  all,  Dick,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  It 
was  only  some  stupid  remark  she  made  her  about  looking  like  a  boy, 
or  being  dressed  like  a  rope-dancer.  A  small  civility  of  this  sort  was 
her  share  of  the  general  attention." 

"  And  how  did  Nina  take  the  insolence  ?  " 

"  With  great  good  temper,  or  good  breeding.  I  don't  know  exactly 
which  covered  the  indifference  she  displayed,  till  Miss  Betty,  when 
taking  her  leave,  renewed  the  impertinence  in  the  hall  by  saying 
something  about  the  triumphant  success  such  a  costume  would  achieve 
in  the  circus,  when  Nina  curtsied,  and  said, — '  I  am  charmed  to  hear 
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you  say  so,  madam,  and  shall  wear  it  for  my  benefit ;  and,  if  I  could 
only  secure  the  appearance  of  yourself  and  your  little  groom,  my 
triumph  would  be  indeed  complete.'  I  did  not  dare  to  wait  for 
more,  but  hurried  out  to  affect  to  busy  myself  with  the  saddle,  and 
pretend  that  it  was  not  tightly  girthed." 

"  I'd  have  given  twenty  pounds,  if  I  had  it,  to  have  seen  the  old 
woman's  face.  No  one  ever  ventured  before  to  pay  her  back  with  her 
own  money." 

"  But  I  give  you  such  a  wrong  version  of  it,  Dick.  I  only  convey 
the  coarseness  of  the  rejoinder,  and  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the 
ineffable  grace  and  delicacy  which  made  her  words  sound  like  a 
humble  apology.  Her  eyelids  drooped  as  she  curtsied,  and  when  she 
looked  up  again,  in  a  way  that  seemed  humility  itself,  to  have  reproved 
her  would  have  appeared  downright  cruelty." 

"  She  is  a  finished  coquette,"  said  he,  bitterly  ;  "  a  finished  coquette." 

Kate  made  no  answer,  though  he  evidently  expected  one  ;  and  after 
waiting  a  while,  he  went  on.  "  Not  but  her  high  accomplishments  are 
clean  thrown  away  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  amongst  such  people. 
What  chance  of  fitting  exercise  have  they  with  my  father  or  myself? 
Or  is  it  on  Joe  Atlee  she  would  try  the  range  of  her  artillery  ?  " 

*'  Not  so  very  impossible  this,  after  all,"  muttered  Kate,  quietly. 

"  What,  and  is  it  to  that  her  high  ambitions  tend  ?  Is  he  the  prize 
she  would  strive  to  win  ?  " 

"I  can  be  no  guide  to  you  in  this  matter,  Dick.  She  makes  no 
confidences  with  me,  and  of  myself  I  see  nothing." 

"You  have,  however,  some  influence  over  her." 

"  No  ;  not  much." 

"  I  did  not  say  much  ;  but  enough  to  induce  her  to  yield  to  a  strong 
entreaty,  as  when,  for  instance,  you  implored  her  to  spare  j^oifr 
brother  —  that  poor  fellow  about  to  fall  so  hopelessly  in  love — " 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  my  request  did  not  come  too  late  after  all,"  said 
she,  with  a  laughing  malice  in  her  eye. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  retorted  he,  almost  fiercely. 

"  Oh,  I  never  bargained  for  what  you  might  do  in  a  moment  of 
passion  or  resentment." 

"  There  is  neither  one  nor  the  other  here.  I  am  perfectly  cool, 
calm,  and  collected,  and  I  tell  you  this,  that  whoever  your  pretty 
Greek  friend  is  to  make  a  fool  of,  it  shall  not  be  Dick  Kearney." 

"  It  might  be  very  nice  fooling,  all  the  same,  Dick." 

"I  know  —  that  is,  I  believe  I  know  —  what  you  mean.  You  have 
listened  to  some  of  those  high  heroics  she  ascends  to  in  showing 
what  the  exaltation  of  a  great  passion  can  make  of  any  man  who  has 
a  breast  capable  of  the  emotion,  and  you  want  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  in  its  least  favorable  conditions,  on  a  cold,  soulless,  selfish 
fellow  of  my  own  order ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  Kate,  it  would 
prove  a  sheer  loss  of  time  to  us  both.  Whatever  she  might  make  of 
me,  it  would  not  be  a  hero ;  and  whatever  I  should  strive  for,  it  would 
not  be  her  loveJ'' 

"  I  don't  think  I'd  say  that  if  I  were  a  man." 

He  made  no  answer  to  these  words,  but  arose  and  walked  the  room 
with  hasty  steps.     "  It  was  not  about  these  things  I  came  here  to  talk 
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to  you,  Kitty,"  said  he  earnestly.  "  I  had  my  head  full  of  other  things, 
and  now  I  cannot  remember  them.  Only  one  occurs  to  me.  Have 
you  got  any  money  ?  I  mean  a  mere  trifle  —  enough  to  pay  my  fare 
to  town  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  have  that  much,  Dick ;  but  you  are  surely  not  going 
to  leave  us  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  suddenly  remembered  I  must  be  up  for  the  last  day  of 
term  in  Trinity.  Knocking  about  here  —  I'll  scarcely  say  amusing 
myself — I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Atlee  used  to  jog  my  memory 
on  these  things  when  he  was  near  me,  and  now,  being  awa}',  I  have 
contrived  to  let  the  whole  escape  me.  You  can  help  me,  however, 
with  a  few  pounds  ? " 

"  I  have  got  five  of  my  own,  Dick  ;  but  if  you  want  more  — " 

"  No,  no ;  I'll  borrow  the  five  of  your  own,  and  don't  blend  it  with 
more,  or  I  may  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  debt  of  honor." 

"And  if  you  should,  my  poor  dear  Dick — " 

"I'd  be  only  pretty  much  what  I  have  ever  been,  but  scarcely  wish 
to  be  any  longer,"  and  he  added  the  last  words  in  a  whisper.  "  It's 
only  to  be  a  brief  absence,  Kitty,"  said  he,  kissing  her  ;  "  so  say  good- 
bye for  me  to  the  others,  and  that  I  shall  be  soon  back  again." 

"  Shall  I  kiss  Nina  for  you,  Dick .? " 

"  Do  ;  and  tell  her  that  I  gave  you  the  same  commission  for  Miss 
O'Shea,  and  was  grieved  that  both  should  have  been  done  by 
deputy !  " 

And  with  this  he  hurried  away. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  ADVANCE  UPON   WASHINGTON   IN  JULY,   1864. 


THE  once  stately  Muse  of  History  has  of  late  become  quite 
a  complaisant  damsel,  and  her  favors  now  appear  to  be 
bestowed  with  an  indiscriminate  lavishness  worthy  of  the  most 
arrant  coquette  that  breathes.  One  of  the  latest  candidates  of  her 
ever-ready  smiles  is  John  Esten  Cooke,  who  was  an  officer  of  ordnance 
with  Stuart's  cavalry  during  the  war,  and  who  has  very  recently  given 
to  the  world,  through  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
one  of  the  several  "  only  authentic  and  authorised  "  lives  of  General 
Lee. 

Of  this  book  I  propose  to  take  some  notice,  though  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  point  out  its  many  errors  and  omissions,  for  that  would  be 
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rather  a  tedious  task ;  but,  after  stating  generally  that  there  is  scarce 
a  battle  of  which  the  most  meagre  details  are  given  in  regard  to 
which  any  intelligent  private  who  fought  in  it  could  not  detect  some 
glaring  mistake,  I  will  confine  my  comments  to  the  subject  embraced 
in  one  statement  —  not  because  the  most  important  error  of  the 
author  has  been  committed  in  reference  thereto,  but  because  I  am 
personally  interested  therein  ;  and  because  it  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  very  little  understood  or  inquired  into,  though  it  has  been  much 
discussed  by  persons  knowing  very  little  about  it,  and  though  the 
means  of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to  it  abundantly 
exist.  That  subject  is  the  movement  on  Washington  City  in  July, 
1864. 

In  Chapter  viii.  (page  417  ct  seq.)  of  the  book  is  the  following 
statement : — 

The  month  of  July  began  and  went  upon  its  way  with  incessant  fighting  all  along 
the  Confederate  front,  both  north  of  James  river  and  south  of  the  Appomattox. 
General  Grant  was  thus  engaged  in  the  persistent  effort  to,  at  some  point,  break 
through  his  opponent's  works,  when  intelligence  suddenly  reached  him,  by  telegraph 
from  Washington,  that  a  strong  Confederate  column  had  crossed  into  Maryland, 
had  defeated  the  force  sent  to  bar  its  further  advance,  and  had  appeared  in  front  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  Federal  capital. 

This  portentous  incident  was  the  result  of  a  plan  of  great  boldness  devised  by 
General  Lee  from  which  he  expected  much.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  this  dangerous  proximity  of  a  Confederate  force  to  the 
Federal  capital  which  came  to  startle  General  Grant  while  he  was  hotly  engaged 
with  Lee  at  Petersburg.  The  Washington  authorities  seem  to  have  been  completely 
unnerved,  and  to  have  regarded  the  capture  of  the  city  as  nearly  inevitable.  General 
Grant,  however,  stood  firm,  and  did  not  permit  the  terror  of  the  civil  authorities  to 
affect  him.  He  sent  forward  to  Washington  two  army  cor]^,  and  these  arrived  just 
in  time.  If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  General  Early  to  capture  W^ashington  — 
which  seems  questionable  —  the  opportunity  was  lost.  He  found  himself  compelled 
to  retire  across  the  Potomac  again  to  avoid  an  attack  in  his  rear  ;  and  this  he 
effected  without  loss,  taking  up,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  General  Lee,  a 
position  in  the  Valley,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  a  standing  threat  to  the 
enemy. 

Such  was  the  famous  march  of  General  Early  to  Washington ;  and  so  narrow 
was  the  escape  of  the  city,  that  a  few  hours  only,  lost  on  the  march,  seemed  to  have 
prevented  its  capture. 

I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  feel  very  much  aggrieved  by  this 
criticism  of  an  officer  who,  although  a  very  amiable  gentleman,  and 
doubtless  a  very  serviceable  officer  in  his  department,  is  not  qualified 
by  his  actual  experience  of  war,  or  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  it,  for 
an  intelligent  criticism  on  so  delicate  and  difficult  an  undertaking  as 
that  he  has  essayed  to  describe  —  nay,  I  doubt  whether  he  intended 
any  criticism  at  all,  or  is  aware  of  the  very  serious  nature  of  the  impu- 
tation implied  in  the  language  used  by  him.  According  to  his  state- 
ment I  arrived  in  front  of  Washington  before  Grant  was  informed  cf 
my  approach,  and  waited  until  sufficient  time  elapsed  for  two  corps  to 
be  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  be  transported  to 
the  fortifications  of  Washington.  If  so,  then  it  was  not  "  a  few  hours 
only,  lost  on  the  march,"  which  prevented  the  capture  of  that  city,  if 
at  any  time  that  was  practicable,  but  it  was  my  inaction  during  all 
the  time  required  for  detaching  and  transporting  these  two  corps, 
which  prevented  the  fall  of  the  Federal  capital ;  for  certainly  until 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcenients  sent  from  Grant's  army,  and  from  the 
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transports  in  Hampton  Roads  just  arrived  from  the  South,  Wash- 
ington was  no  better  prepared  for  defence  than  it  had  been  for  weeks. 
The  statement  that  "  a  few  hours  only,  lost  on  the  march,  seemed  to 
have  prevented  its  capture,"  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  previous 
statement ;  as  according  to  that  statement  I  had  arrived  in  front  of 
Washington  before  Grant  was  even  aware  of  my  approach,  and  the 
news  of  my  arrival  came  to  startle  him  while  he  was  hotly  engaged 
with  General  Lee  at  Petersburg,  and  of  course  before  he  had  detached 
any  reinforcements.  What  was  it  then  which  prevented  me  from 
capturing  Washington  while  Grant  was  sending  forward  his  two  army 
corps  ?  Manifestly  nothing  but  th^e  most  culpable  inaction,  if  the 
author  be  correct  in  his  facts. 

The  publishers  of  the  book  have  extensively  advertised  it  as  having 
been  commenced  in  1866,  and  having  received  General  Lee's  consent 
and  approval ;  and  though  I  do  not  understand  the  latter  claim  to  be 
warranted  by  the  extract  from  General  Lee's  letter  given  in  the 
preface,  which,  I  take  it,  was  the  strongest  expression  used  in  that 
letter,  and  which  I  regard  merely  as  a  polite  response  to  a  question 
about  which  General  Lee  did  not  wish  to  commit  himself,  yet  this 
assertion  of  endorsement  renders  the  statements  of  the  book  more 
entitled  to  notice,  or  rather  makes  it  more  necessary  to  correct  them. 
I  therefore  take  this  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  my  movement 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  which  I  think  will 
put  at  rest  the  question  whether  Washington  could  then  have  been 
captured. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  will  call  attention  to  another  statement 
of  the  author,  page  382,  in  which,  after  putting  General  Lee's  army  at 
50,000,  and  Ewell's  corps,  a  part  thereof,  at  13,000,  the  ist  of  May 
1864,  he  says  : — 

Lee's  army,  small  as  it  was,  was  wretchedly  supplied.  Half  the  men  were  in 
rags,  and,  worse  still,  were  but  one-fourth  fed.  Against  this  suicidal  policy,  in 
reference  to  an  army  upon  which  depended  the  fate  of  the  South,  General  Lee  had 
protested  in  vain.  Whether  from  fault  in  the  authorities,  or  from  circumstances 
over  which  they  could  exercise  no  control,  adequate  supplies  of  food  did  not  reach 
the  army ;  and  when  it  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  first  days  of  May,  the 
men  were  gaunt,  half-fed,  and  in  no  condition  to  enter  upon  so  arduous  a 
campaign. 

Whether  the  men  were  one-fourth  fed,  as  stated  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paragraph,  or  half-fed,  as  stated  in  the  last  part,  the  author  ought 
to  have  recollected  that  the  bulk  of  the  force  with  which  I  mov^ed 
against  Washington  was  the  remnant  of  Ewell's  corps,  left  after  the 
capture  of  more  than  3000  men  of  Johnson's  division,  as  stated  on 
page  397,  and  all  the  other  losses  in  battle ;  and  that  these  men,  who 
were  in  such  deplorable  plight  in  the  beginning  of  May,  had  been 
constantly  fighting  and  marching  from  that  time  to  the  13th  of  June, 
when  they  were  detached  under  my  command,  without  any  improve- 
ment in  their  diet  and  without  any  issue  of  clothes  or  shoes.  After 
these  men  had  made  a  march  to  the  front  of  Washington,  over  a  most 
circuitous  route,  which  for  rapidity  for  so  great  a  distance  was 
certainly  unparalleled  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  I 
believe  in  any  army  on  either  side  or  in  any  modern  army,  it  was 
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rather  cruel  in  the  author  to  remark  that  "  a  few  hours  only,  lost  on 
the  march,  seemed  to  have  prevented  its  [Washington's]  capture."  It 
may  be  easy  for  an  officer  whose  whole  service  had  been  on  horse- 
back, and  with  men  on  horseback,  to  make  the  criticism,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  "gaunt,  half-fed  "  men  who  march  on  foot, 
though  they  be  Confederate  soldiers.  An  author  writing  history 
ought  at  least  to  endeavor  to  be  consistent  with  himself;  but  if  our 
author  proves  a  failure  in  changing  from  the  department  of  romance 
and  fiction  to  that  of  history,  he  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  a  greater  than  he,  the  famed  "Wizard  of  the  North,"  has  failed 
in  the  same  line. 

I  now  come  to  the  facts  in  relation  to  my  expedition.  At  night  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1864,  near  Cold  Harbor,  I  received  orders  from  General 
Lee  to  move  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  with  the  infantry  of  Ewell's 
corps  (the  2d),  and  two  battalions  of  artillery,  into  the  Valley,  so  as 
to  get  in  Hunter's  rear,  who  was  then  supposed  to  be  at  Staunton  ; 
to  endeavor  to  destroy  or  disperse  his  force,  and  then  move  down  the 
Valley,  cross  the  Potomac,  and  threaten  Washington.  Ewell's  corps 
then  numbered  a  little  over  8000  muskets,  and,  with  the  two  battalions 
of  artillery,  my  command  was  under  9000.  At  that  time  the  railroads 
and  telegraph  wires  between  Charlottesville  and  Richmond  and  the 
same  place  and  Lynchburg  were  cut  by  cavalry  raids,  and  there  was 
no  communication  with  the  Valley.  I  had  nearly  90  miles  to  march  to 
get  to  Charlottesville,  and,  starting  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  I  reached  that  place  on  the  i6th.  On  getting  there  I  found  that 
Hunter  had  moved  from  Staunton  and  was  approaching  Lynchburg ; 
and  that  Breckenridge,  who  had  been  sent  from  Cold  Harbor  to 
Waynesboro  with  a  small  command,  after  Jones's  defeat  and  death  at 
Piedmont,  or  New  Hope,  had  made  a  forced  march  to  Lynchburg, 
where  he  was  with  a  force  inadequate  to  the  emergency.  This  state 
of  things  was  not  contemplated  by  my  orders,  and  I  had  therefore  to 
act  on  my  own  responsibility.  Knowing  that  Hunter's  force  was  a 
strong  one,  and  that  the  capture  of  Lynchburg  with  its  stores  and 
manufactories,  and  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridges  at  that 
place,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  General  Lee,  I  at  once  determined 
to  move  to  that  jooint.  The  distance  was  at  least  sixty  miles,  over 
very  rough  country  roads,  and  Hunter  was  reported  to  be  within 
twenty  miles  of  Lynchburg.  The  railroad  and  telegraph  had  been 
fortunately  repaired,  and  I  therefore  ordered  all  the  available  trains 
to  be  sent  to  me  at  once.  Only  trains  enough  were  sent  me  to  trans- 
port one  half  of  my  infantry,  and  they  were  not  ready  until  sunrise  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th.  Embarking  about  4000  infantry  on  them,  I 
reached  Lynchburg  about  i  o'clock  p.  m.  with  the  advance  ;  and 
moving  my  troops  through  the  town  as  they  arrived,  they  were  just  iu 
time  to  arrest  Hunter's  progress  some  two  or  three  miles  from  it. 
The  trains  had  been  ordered  back  at  once  for  the  rest  of  my  infantry, 
but  the  road  and  the  rolling-stock  were  in  such  wretched  condition 
that  it  did  not  reach  Lynchburg  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th  ; 
and  my  artillery,  which  had  been  compelled  to  move  with  the  trains 
over  the  country  roads,  had  not  arrived.  I  had  therefore  been  com- 
pelled  to   stand   on   the   defensive   entirely.     After   an   experimental 
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attack  on  my  lines  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  which  was  repulsed, 
Hunter,  whose  force  was  much  larger  than  mine  and  Breckenridge's 
combined,  commenced  retiring  that  night ;  and  at  light  next  morning 
I  commenced  the  pursuit,  continuing  it  until  he  got  into  the  moun- 
tains on  the  route  towards  Charleston  Kanawha.  This  pursuit  was 
discontinued  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  after  my  command  had 
marched  more  than  60  miles  over  very  rough  roads  in  three  days. 
This  discontinuance  was  a  necessity,  as  well  from  the  nature  of 
the  mountain  country  through  which  Hunter's  line  of  retreat  lay, 
as  from  the  fact  that  neither  my  artillery  nor  trains  had  got  up,  and 
my  men  were  without  rations,  some  of  them  having  had  nothing  for 
two  days.  On  the  22d  I  rested  my  command  while  the  artillery  and 
trains  were  moving  on  to  join  us. 

At  Lynchburg,  by  telegram,  General  Lee  had  directed  me,  after 
disposing  of  Hunter,  to  return  to  him,  or  carry  out  the  movement 
down  the  Valley,  as  I  might  deem  most  expedient  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  found  myself;  and  I  now  received  another  telegram 
from  him,  submitting  it  to  my  judgment  whether  the  condition  of  my 
troops  would  permit  the  expedition  across  the  Potomac.  I  deter- 
mined to  take  the  responsibility,  and  ordered  the  line  of  march  to  be 
taken  up  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  after  but  one  day's  rest. 
We  were  now  more  than  200  miles  from  the  Potomac,  after  having 
marched  150  and  moved  60  by  rail.  Nearly  half  my  men  and  officers 
were  barefooted,  or  nearly  so,  and  our  supply  of  rations  in  the  wagons 
was  exhausted,  and  I  therefore  sent  a  request  to  have  5000  pairs  of 
shoes  sent  to  Staunton,  and  to  have  rations  sent  to  that  place,  as  well 
as  to  Buchanan  by  canal. 

On  the  26th  I  reached  Staunton  myself,  and  my  troops  came  up 
early  next  day.  No  shoes  had  arrived,  but  rations  had  come  to 
Waynesboro,  where  there  was  a  railroad  bridge  broken;  and  the  27th 
was  spent  in  getting  the  rations  from  that  place  by  wagon.  The  field 
returns  now  showed  10,000  infantry  for  duty,  including  some  dis- 
mounted men  temporarily  serving  as  such,  and  2000  mounted  men  for 
duty.  The  latter  were  not  cavalry  proper,  but  were  merely  mounted 
riflemen,  their  arms  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  ordinary  Enfield 
rifle.  Their  horses  were  jaded  and  in  bad  condition,  and  the  morale 
of  most  of  them  had  been  considerably  impaired  by  the  defeat  under 
Jones  and  the  subsequent  service  against  Hunter.  The  accession  to 
my  infantry  had  been  from  Breckenridge's  command,  and  the  dis- 
mounted men  serving  as  such  had  been  in  the  fight  under  Jones  at 
Piedmont. 

With  the  force  as  above  constituted,  the  two  battalions  of  artillery 
of  the  2d  corps,  and  another  small  one  taken  from  Breckenridge's 
command,  I  moved  down  the  Valley  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
having  remained  at  Staunton  only  part  of  a  day  for  the  necessary 
work  of  getting  rations  for  my  men.  Wagons  were  left  behind  to 
bring  up  the  shoes  which  had  been  promised,  but  had  to  come  over 
the  circuitous  route  by  Lynchburg.  We  had  now  95  miles  to  march 
to  Winchester,  and  we  reached  that  place  on  the  2d  of  July.  At 
Staunton  I  had  received  a  telegram  from  General  Lee,  submitting  it 
to  my  judgment  whether,  in  the  altered  condition  of  things,  the  move- 
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ment  across  the  Potomac  should  be  continued,  and  I  had  determined 
to  continue  it.  The  telegraph  to  New  Market  had  been  repaired  as 
we  moved,  and  connection  established  with  that  place  by  signals  ;  and 
at  Winchester  on  the  2d  I  received  another  dispatch  from  General 
Lee,  directing  me  to  remain  in  the  Lower  Valley  until  I  could  get 
everything  in  readiness  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  to  destroy  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  as 
far  as  possible  before  moving  farther. 

On  the  3d  we  made  a  rapid  march  in  two  columns,  one  going  under 
Breckenridge  to  Martinsburg,  22  miles,  and  driving  Sigel  from  that 
place,  and  the  other  to  Leetown,  24  miles  from  Winchester,  where 
there  was  a  fight  between  Mulligan  and  a  portion  of  my  cavalry. 
We  had  now  but  one  day's  rations ;  and  though  some  were  captured 
at  Martinsburg,  they  were  not  enough  for  a  day's  issue  to  the  whole 
command.  Harper's  Ferry  was  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  and  on  the 
4th,  with  the  column  at  Leetown,  I  moved  against  that  place,  which 
was  evacuated  that  night,  the  enemy  taking  position  at  Maryland 
Heights,  after  destroying  the  bridges  over  the  Potomac.  The  other 
column,  under  Breckenridge,  was  put  to  destroying  the  railroad,  which 
work  was  continued  until  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  when  Breckenridge 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown.  The  rest  of  the  infantry, 
except  one  brigade  left  at  Harper's  Ferry,  after  securing  some  stores 
abandoned  at  that  place,  moved  to  Shepherdstown  during  the  night 
of  the  5th,  and  crossed  over  early  next  day.  In  the  meantime  the 
cavalry,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  employed  in  cutting  the  railroad 
west  of  Martinsburg,  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  a  part  going  to 
Hagerstown  and  a  part  to  Boonsboro.  The  6th  and  7th  were  con- 
sumed in  demonstrating  against  Maryland  Heights,  destroying  the 
canal  and  canal  boats,  and  gathering  supplies,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  stores  then  on  their  way,  and  which  had  become  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity.  These  were  received  and  distributed  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  movement 
across  the  South  Mountain  at  light  on  the  8th,  a  column  of  cavalry 
having  already  been  sent  in  the  direction  of  Frederick,  with  a  view  of 
getting  possession  of  the  Monocacy  Junction  if  possible. 

I  had  been  compelled  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Harper's  Ferry 
to  get  provisions  for  my  men,  as  flour  could  not  be  procured  in  the 
Lower  Valley,  or  in  Loudoun,  without  threshing  the  wheat  and  having 
it  ground.  The  position  at  Maryland  Heights  was  occupied  by  the 
combined  commands  of  Sigel,  Mulligan,  and  Weber,  amounting  to  at 
least  four  or  five  thousand  men  ;  and  it  was  so  strong  and  inaccessible 
that  it  would  have  been  the  merest  folly  to  assault  it.  I  had  therefore 
to  turn  it. 

On  the  8th  we  marched  20  miles  to  Middletown  and  Jefferson,  and 
on  the  9th  we  marched  14  miles  to  Monocacy  Junction,  and  fought 
and  defeated  Wallace,  who  had  fully  as  large  a  force  as  mine, 
according  to  all  the  information  I  have  received ;  but  whatever  was 
its  size,  I  could  not  go  around  it  and  leavfe  it  in  our  rear  to  harass 
us  or  be  run  over  the  railroads  to  Washington ;  and  moreover  it 
would  have  required  greater  loss  of  time  to  get  around  it  than  it 
did  to  drive  it  out  of  the  way.     To  march  fourteen  miles  and  fight  a 
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successful  battle  in  one  day  is  quite  enough,  I  think,  to  require  of  any 
army.  The  fight  at  Monocacy  closed  after  sunset,  and  we  had  then 
to  bury  our  dead  and  care  for  our  wounded. 

At  light  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  we  took  up  the  line  of  march 
towards  Washington,  and  made  twenty  miles  that  day,  camping  within 
four  miles  of  Rockville.  It  had  not  rained  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
and  it  was  excessively  hot,  dry,  and  dusty.  Marching  was  exceed- 
ingly trying  on  the  men.  At  light  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  after  a 
night  of  very  unsatisfactory  rest,  we  resumed  the  march.  This  day 
was  the  hottest  by  far  we  had  experienced,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring.  As  the  men  moved  on  they  were  enveloped  in  an 
almost  suffocating  cloud  of  dust.  A  number  fell  by  the  roadside  with 
sunstroke,  and  frequent  halts  had  to  be  made  to  enable  the  great 
majority  to  stagger  along  at  all.  At  Rockville  I  had  turned  off  from 
the  Georgetown  Pike  with  my  main  column  to  get  into  the  Seventh 
Street  Pike,  as,  from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  the  works  on 
the  Georgetown  Pike  between  the  Potomac  and  Rock  Creek  were 
much  the  strongest,  and  I  should  there  have  been  confined  to  a 
narrow  space  between  the  river  and  the  almost  impassable  ravine 
through  which  Rock  Creek  runs.  A  small  brigade  of  cavalry  was 
sent  on  the  Georgetown  Pike.  Another  very  small  brigade  of  not 
more  than  two. or  three  hundred  cavalry  preceded  the  column  on  the 
Seventh  Street  Pike,  and  another  was  on  my  left  flank  —  these 
brigades  of  cavalry  being  the  mere  skeletons  of  their  organizations, 
and  the  best  portion  of  the  whole  having  been  detached  at  Frederick, 
under  Bradley  Johnson,  to  cut  the  railroads  north  of  Baltimore. 

Riding  ahead  of  my  infantry  column,  I  inquired  of  a  gentleman 
living  on  the  Seventh  Street  Pike,  who  appeared  to  be  friendly  to  us, 
the  condition  of  things  in  Washington,  the  number  of  troops,  strength 
of  fortifications,  etc.,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  not  a  strong  force 
in  Washington,  not  much  more  than  20,000  men,  and  that  the  v/orks 
were  not  strong,  as  they  were  made  entirely  of  dirt.  This  was  very 
consoling  to  me,  as  my  whole  force  did  not  then  equal  10,000,  and  I 
knew  that  earth-works  when  properly  made  were  the  strongest  of  all. 
But  one  solitary  person  had  come  out  to  meet  us  on  our  whole  march 
after  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  that  was  a  lady  who  rode  by  herself 
to  see  us  the  day  before.  She  lived  in  the  country,  and,  though  an 
ardent  Confederate,  was  unable  to  give  us  any  information,  as  she 
said  she  had  not  heard  from  Washington  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Not  a  soul  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  us  and  give  us  information, 
though  it  had  been  said  that  we  had  many  ardent  friends  there.  This 
did  not  look  much  like  the  way  was  open  ;  nevertheless  I  moved  on, 
hoping  to  find  the  works  unoccupied,  or  held  by  so  small  a  force  as 
to  enable  us  to  capture  them  by  assault. 

A  short  time  after  noon,  riding  some  distance  ahead  of  my  infantry, 
I  got  in  sight  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington,  into  which  a  force 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  retired  before  mine.  The  works  were 
apparently  feebly  manned,  though  they  appeared  to  be  very  strong  in 
themselves.  My  whole  column  was  moving  by  flank  along  the  road, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  the  character  of  the  country  would 
not  permit  a  movement  in  any  other  way,  and  the  trains  were  inter- 
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parsed  in  the  column  for  protection.  I  sent  for  the  leading  division 
(Rodes's)  to  be  brought  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  for  the  other 
divisions,  except  one  to  be  left  as  a  guard  to  the  trains,  to  move  out 
of  the  column  to  the  front.  This  of  course  was  a  work  of  time. 
General  Rodes  was  ordered  to  have  his  division  brought  into  line  as  it 
came  up,  and  to  move  at  once  against  the  works.  While  his  brigades 
were  coming  up  he  and  I  were  in  front  examining  the  works,  and 
before  his  first  brigade  could  be  formed  into  line  we  saw  a  cloud  of 
dust  from  the  direction  of  Washington,  and  a  column  of  infantry  had 
filed  into  the  trenches  on  the  right  and  left,  and  a  regiment  was  sent 
to  the  front  as  skirmishers.  We  saw  the  men  deploy  with  precision, 
and  Rodes  remarked :  "  They  are  not  hundred-days'  men  ;  they  are 
old  soldiers."  The  guns  from  the  nearest  fort  immediately  opened, 
and  the  first  shot  was  at  our  group  of  horsemen,  passing  just  over  our 
heads.  In  the  meanwhile  Rodes's  brigades  were  hurrying  up  and 
forming,  and  I  rode  to  direct  the  movement  of  the  other  troops,  after 
repeating  to  him  the  order  to  move  against  the  works  as  soon  as 
possible.  While  his  men  were  forming  he  threw  out  skirmishers, 
compelling  those  of  the  enemy  to  retire  after  they  had  fired  several 
houses  in  front  of  the  works,  and  he  in  person  proceeded  to  make  as 
close  an  examination  as  possible.  In  a  short  time  he  reported  to  me 
that  he  found  the  works  so  strongly  manned  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  them  by  assault.  I  urged  him  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  he  said  that  he  had  found  troops  behind  the  works  where 
before  we  had  thought  there  were  none,  and  that  there  were  guns 
bearing  upon  every  possible  approach  —  Rock  Creek  being  on  his 
right,  and  the  ravine  through  which  it  runs  being  so  obstructed  by 
felled  timber  as  to  prevent  his  throwing  troops  down  it  or  across  it. 
As  he  persisted  that  it  would  be  but  a  useless  sacrifice  of  his  men  to 
make  the  assault  in  his  front,  I  rode  with  Generals  Breckenridge  and 
Gordon  to  the  left  to  see  if  we  could  find  a  place  there  to  assault. 
By  this  time  the  enemy's  guns  swept  the  ground  in  every  direction  in 
front  of  the  works,  which  was  very  much  obstructed  with  the  timber 
which  had  been  felled  within  cannon  range,  and  we  had  to  dismount 
and  pick  our  way  along  to  examine  the  line  of  fortifications  immediately 
on  our  left.  They  appeared  very  formidable  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  there  were  troops  behind  them,  but  in  what  numbers  we 
could  not  tell.  This  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and 
the  result  was  that  I  had  most  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  idea  of  an 
assault  that  day.  It  was  apparent  that  the  greater  part  of  my  men 
had  been  completely  exhausted  by  the  morning's  march,  and  that 
when  they  first  came  up  not  more  than  a  third  could  have  been 
carried  into  action.  My  whole  infantry  numbered  then  less  than  Sooo, 
the  decrease  having  resulted  from  exhaustion  on  the  march  before 
crossing  the  Potomac,  the  killed  and  Wounded  at  Martinsburg, 
Harper's  Ferr}',  Maryland  Heights,  and  Monocacy,  the  loss  being 
nearly  700  at  the  latter  place.  Besides,  I  had  about  700  prisoners  to 
guard,  as  well  as  my  trains.  My  artillery  did  not  exceed  40  field- 
pieces,  manned  by  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  and  they  would  have 
been  of  no  use  to  me  in  an  attack,  for  there  were  so  many  of  the 
enemy's  guns  bearing  upon  every  position  within  range,  and  they  were 
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of  so  much  heavier  metal,  that  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  put  one 
of  mine  in  position,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  do  so  —  consequently 
not  a  piece  of  my  artillery  was  fired  in  front  of  Washington.  My 
cavalry  present  did  not  exceed  1000,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
available  for  an  assault  for  several  reasons. 

After  night  I  held  a  consultation  with  Generals  Breckenridge,  Rodes, 
Gordon,  and  Ramseur ;  and  not  being  willing  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
capturing  Washington,  I  gave  orders  that  an  assault  should  be  made 
at  daylight  next  morning.  During  the  night  a  dispatch  was  received 
by  courier  from  Bradley  Johnson,  in  command  of  the  cavalry  near 
Baltimore,  informing  me  that  he  had  received  information  from  an 
entirely  reliable  source  that  two  corps  had  already  arrived  from  Grant's 
army,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  was  probably  in  motion.  This  caused 
me  to  defer  the  contemplated  attack ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  see,  I  rode  to  the  front,  and  found  the  parapets  lined  with 
troops  in  every  direction.  I  had  therefore  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
an  assault  entirely ;  and  having  ascertained  from  a  Northern  paper 
that  Hunter  was  moving  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
must  soon  be  at  Harper's  Ferry,  I  determined  to  retire  on  the  night 
pf  the  12th,  after  demonstrating  in  front  during  the  day.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  12th  there  was  heavy  skirmishing  between  Rodes's 
division  and  a  force  of  the  enemy  which  came  out  but  was  driven 
back,  and  after  dark  we  retired,  and  recrossed  the  Potomac  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  in  safety. 

This  is  my  statement  of  the  facts  ;  and  the  correctness  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  strength  of  my  force  as  given  by  me,  is  w^ell  known  to  many, 
though  Northern  men  profess  incredulity  on  the  latter  point.  When, 
however,  the  smallness  of  General  Lee's  army  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  1864  is  considered,  and  it  is  remembered  that  the  bulk 
of  my  force  had  to  be  taken  from  that  army,  after  its' arduous  and 
bloody  campaign  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor,  all  candid  men 
must  yield  the  point.  Will  any  adherent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
late  war  admit  that  at  any  time  during  1864  the  Federal  capital 
could  have  been  captured  by  such  a  force  as  I  have  shown  mine  to  be  t 
I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  in  Washington 
had  been  terribly  frightened  by  my  approach,  for  I  had  procured  a 
paper  of  the  nth  which  represented  my  approaching  force  at  40  or 
50,000,  and  I  heard  the  trains  running  over  the  Baltimore  road  and 
the  bands  playing  in  the  forts  with  great  ostentation,  all  of  which  I 
took  for  granted  was  for  effect.  If  I  had  had  the  force  for  which  they 
have  always  given  me  credit  they  would  have  had  reason  to  be 
frightened,  and  Washington  would  certainly  have  fallen.  I  presume 
that  both  the  civil  and  military  authorities  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  could  have'  had  the  audacity  to  cross  the  Potomac 
and  approach  so  near  to  Washington  with  the  very  small  force  I  really 
had.  If  it  had  rained  on  the  night  of  the  9th  I  intended  to  have 
made  a  forced  march  so  as  to  be  in  front  of  the  fortifications  before 
light  on  the  nth,  when  I  might  have  got  possession  of  them  by 
surprise  ;  but  the  heat  and  dust  utterly  forbade  such  a  movement. 
Whether  I  could  have  held  the  city  after  getting  inside,  is  a  question 
that  may  admit  of  discussion,  but  I  certainly  would  have  tried  it  had 
it  been  possible  to  get  in. 
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Having  given  an  account  of  tlie  matter  from  my  standpoint,  from 
which  of  course  I  could  only  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  troops  defending  Washington  and  their  condition,  I  will  now  give 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  in  the  official  reports  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Stanton,  in  his  closing  report  on  the  war  (Nov.  22,  1865),  sa3^s  : 

He  [Hunter]  marched  with  a  strong  force  towards  Staunton,  and  in  a  brilliant 
engagement  at  Piedmont  defeated  the  enemy  with  severe  loss.  Advancing  to 
Staunton,  he  was  joined  there  by  Crook  and  Averill,  and  moved  against  Lynchburg. 
Reinforcements  from  the  enemy  having  arrived  before  him,  General  Hunter  retired 
by  way  of  the  Kanawha.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  chief  part  of  the  force  designed  to  guard  the  Middle  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Washington  was  called  forward  to  the  front.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  in  the  absence  of  General  Hunter's  command,  the 
enemy  made  a  large  detachment  from  their  army  at  Richmond,  which,  under  General 
Early,  moved  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  threatening  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Their  advance  was  checked  at  Monocacy,  where  a  severe  engagement  was  fought  by 
our  troops  under  General  Wallace,  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the  6th  corps  under 
General  Ricketts.  After  this  battle  the  enemy  continued  to  advance  until  they 
reached  the  entrenchments  around  Washington.  Here  they  were  met  by  troops 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  consisting  of  the  6th  corps  under  General  Wright, 
a  part  of  the  8th  corps  under  General  Gillmore,  and  a  part  of  the  19th  corps,  just 
arrived  from  New  Orleans,  under  General  Emory. 

In  the  report  of  General  Delafield,  the  Chief  Engineer,  U.  S. 
army,  which  accompanies  that  of  Mr.  Stanton,  there  is  the  following 
statement : — 

In  July,  1S64,  after  the  Lieutenant-General  had  forced  the  rebel  armies  concen- 
trated under  Lee  from  Todd's  Tavern,  through  Spotsylvania  and  Cool  Arbor  [Cold 
Harbor]  into  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  they  made  another  effort  to  divert  the 
Lieutenant-General  by  detaching  Early  on  another  expedition  down  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  across  the  Potomac,  threatening  Baltimore  by  moving  on  the 
Monocacy,  where  a  small  body  of  our  troops  were  repulsed,  thus  jeoparding  both 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  attention  of  the  Lieutenant-General  was  given  to 
these  efforts  of  his  adversary  to  divert  him  from  his  main  object,  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Lee's  army  ;  and  while  withdrawing  part  of  the  garrison  to  reinforce 
the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  he  held  the  command  of  his  rear  and 
Washington  by  being  able  to  transport  from  before  Petersburg  as  large  a  force  as 
Lee  could  detach  to  operate  in  the  Valley  and  on  Washington.  Many  thousands 
of  wounded  and  sick  occupied  the  hospitals  in  Washington,  and  the  troops  fit  for 
duty  did  not  suffice  to  man  the  armaments  of  the  forts  around  the  city.  The 
engineers  had  previously  constructed  a  system  of  detached  redoubts  and  forts 
around  the  city,  on  a  ciixuit  of  upwards  of  thirty-five  (35)  miles.  Early,  after  his 
success  at  Monocacy,  moved  directly  upon  the  defences  of  Washington,  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  Eastern  Branch.  Col.  Alexander,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
was  the  only  officer  of  the  corps  whose  personal  attention  could  be  given  to  these 
defences.  Colonel  Woodruff  and  Major  Kurtz,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
assistants  of  the  chief  engineer,  were  first  ordered  to  these  defences.  Subsequently 
all  the  officers  on  the  sea-coast,  north  and  east  of  this  city,  were  detached  from  the 
labors  of  constructing  sea-coast  batteries  (then  threatened  by  rebel  iron-clads 
building  in  Europe,  as  another  effort  to  divert  our  armies  in  the  field),  and  were 
ordered  to  the  defences  of  Baltimore  and  Washington ;  Major  Prime,  Captain 
Robert,  and  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Smith,  to  the  aid  of  Colonel  Brewerton  at  Baltimore, 
and  Colonel  Macomb,  Major  Blunt,  Major  Casey,  and  Captain  Tardy,  to  the  aid  of 
Colonel  Alexander  at  Washington.  The  rebel  blow  was  aimed  at  Washington. 
The  wise  foresight  of  the  Secretary  of  War  had  caused  all  the  employes  of  the 
several  bureaus  of  his  department  to  be  organized  and  drilled  as  infantry  troops. 
The  necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  6th  army  corps  from  Petersburg,  and  of  the 
19th  from  New  Orleans,  had  also  been  foreseen,  and  orders  sent  to  them  to  proceed 
to  this  citv  to  meet  the  blow  that  was   threatened.     The  Veteran  Reserves  and 
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convalescents  from  the  hospitals  were  also  ordered  to  garrison  the  defences. 
Requisitions  were  made  upon  the  Governors  of  States  to  furnish  troops,  but  with 
little  success.  The  6th  and  19th  corps  arrived  at  the  most  opportune  moment. 
Early  directed  his  efforts  upon  Fort  Stevens ;  but  finding  the  garrison  reinforced, 
and  even  moving  out  of  the  defences  to  meet  him,  he  suddenly  retreated  across  the 
Potomac  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

General  Grant,  in  his  report  dated  July  22,  1865,  says  : — 

Immediately  upon  the  enemy's  ascertaining  that  General  Hunter  was  retreating 
from  Lynchburg  by  way  of  the  Kanawha  river,  thus  laying  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
open  for  raids  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  he  re-turned  [turned  ?]  northward 
and  moved  down  the  Valley.  As  soon  as  this  movement  of  the  enemy  was 
ascertained.  General  Hunter,  who  had  reached  the  Kanawha  river,  was  directed  to 
move  his  troops  without  delay  by  river  and  railroad  to  Harper's  Ferry  ;  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  navigation  by  reason  of  low  water  and  breaks  in  the  railroad, 
great  delay  was  experienced  in  getting  there.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
find  other  troops  to  check  this  movement  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  the  6th 
corps  was  taken  from  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  to  which  was  added 
the  19th  corps,  then  fortunately  beginning  to  arrive  in  Hampton  Roads  from  the 
Gulf  Department,  under  orders  issued  immediately  after  the  ascertainment  of  the 
result  of  the  Red  River  expedition.  The  garrisons  of  Baltimore  and  Washington 
were  at  this  time  made  up  of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  hundred-days'  men,  and 
detachments  from  the  Invalid  Corps.  One  division  under  the  command  of  General 
Ricketts,  of  the  6th  corps,  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  and  the  remaining  two  divisions  of 
the  6th  corps,  under  General  Wright,  were  subsequently  sent  to  Washington.  On 
the  3d  of  July  the  enemy  approached  Martinsburg.  General  Sigel,  who  was  in 
command  of  our  forces  there,  retreated  across  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  ;  and 
General  Weber,  commanding  at  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  river  and  occupied 
Maryland  Heights.  On  the  6th  the  enemy  occupied  Hagerstown,  moving  a  strong 
column  towards  Frederick  City.  General  Wallace,  with  Rickett's  division  and  his 
own  command,  the  latter  mostly  new  and  undisciplined  troops,  pushed  out  from 
Baltimore  with  great  promptness,  and  met  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  Monocacy 
near  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  bridge.  His  force  was  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
success,  but  he  fought  the  enemy  nevertheless  ;  and  although  it  resulted  in  a  defeat 
to  our  arms,  yet  it  detained  the  enemy,  and  thereby  served  to  enable  General  Wright 
to  reach  Washington  with  two  divisions  of  the  6th  corps  and  the' advance  of  the 
19th  corps  before  him.  From  the  Monocacy  the  enemy  moved  on  W^ashington,  his 
cavalry  advance  reaching  Rockville  on  the  evening  of  the  loth.  On  the  12th  a 
reconnoissance  was  thrown  out  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens  to  ascertain  the  enemy's 
position  and  force.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  we  lost  about  280  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was  probably  greater.  He  commenced  retiring 
during  the  night. 

Colonel  Strother,  Hunter's  chief  of  staff,  in  a  report  also  accom- 
panying that  of  Mr.  Stanton,  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  Hunter's  retreat  and  movements  which  fixes  the  time  when  the 
directions  mentioned  by  Grant  reached  him  : — 

The  Kanawha  route  was  adopted  and  the  troops  moved,  arriving  at  Charleston 
from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  July.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  the  command- 
ing General  and  staff  arrived  at  Parkersburg,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  there  were  met 
with  the  information  that  Early  had  driven  Sigel  out  of  Martinsburg  and  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  strong  force.  This  intelligence  was 
followed  by  an  urgent  request  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  hurry  the  troops 
forward. 

General  Meade,  in  his  report  {Historical Magazine iox  March,  1869) 
in  reference  to  the  movements  around  Petersburg,  says  : — 

The  lines  were  established  about  half  way  to  the  Weldon  road  ;  but  before  they 
could  be  extended,  early  in  July,  the  6th  corps  was  ordered  from  the  army  to 
Washington. 
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And   in   the   narrative   of  Colonel  Michler,   of  the  Engineer   Corps, 
accompanying  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  there  is  this  statement : 

On  the  9th  the  troops  of  the  6th  corps  wfre  ordered  to  Washington  Cit)^  then 
threatened  by  the  rebels. 

Troops  embarking  at  City  Point  on  the  9th,  the  day  I  was  fighting 
at  Monocacy,  or  that  night  or  early  next  morning,  could  certainly 
reach  Washington  by  steam  before  I  could  march  there  ;  and  we  have 
the  concurrent  statements  of  Secretary  Stanton,  General  Delafield, 
and  General  Grant,  that  the  two  divisons  of  the  6th  corps,  as  well  as 
a  part  of  the  19th  corps,  arrived  before  I  did.  The  statement  of 
General  Delafield  shows  the  extensive  arrangements  that  were  made 
to  strengthen  and  garrison  the  works  against  me ;  and  as  the  signal 
station  on  Maryland  Heights  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  Lower 
Valley  from  Winchester  to  the  Potomac,  the  country  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Potomac  for  some  distance,  all  of  Loudoun,  and  either 
from  that  point  or  connecting  heights  the  route  through  Frederick  to 
the  Monocacy,  so  that  all  my  movements  could  be  seen  and  reported 
by  telegraph,  General  Grant  could  afford  to  wait  until  my  movement 
on  Washington  was  developed  before  taking  measures  to  reinforce 
the  garrison.  If  I  had  therefore  been  able  to  move  sooner,  the  result 
must  have  been  exactly  the  same. 

To  suppose  that  Wallace  would  have  been  permitted  to  move  out 
to  the  Monocacy  with  his  own  command  ancl  Rickett's  division,  so 
as  to  stake  everything  on  the  resistance  he  might  make,  while 
Washington  was  left  without  a  garrison  or  the  adequate  means  of 
furnishing  one  in  time,  would  argue  a  degree  of  stupidity  if  not 
criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
General  Grant,  which  I  presume  their  bitterest  enemies  would  not 
impute  to  them.  General  Delafield  says  that  the  troops  fit  for  duty  in 
Washington  did  not  suffice  to  man  the  armaments  of  the  forts  around 
the  city,  but  these  embraced  a  circuit  of  more  than  35  miles  ;  and  he 
says  the  Secretary  of  War  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  the 
employes  in  the  several  bureaus  organized  and  drilled,  and  the  Veteran 
Reserves  and  convalescents  were  also  ordered  to  garrison  the  defences. 

I  find  in  the  report  of  the  Quartermaster-General  that  the  men 
attached  to  his  department  at  Nashville,  in  December,  1864,  were 
brigaded  to  the  number  of  4500  and  took  part  in  the  operations  there. 
The  employes  in  his  bureau  at  Washington  must  have  amounted  to 
a  much  larger  number ;  and  these,  with  those  attached  to  the  other 
bureaus,  must  have  constituted  quite  a  formidable  force.  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  Veteran  Reserves  at  Washington  amounted  to  5000, 
and,  though  they  were  not  able  to  enter  on  an  active  campaign  in  the 
field,  they,  were  as  capable  of  performing  efficient  service  in  the 
trenches  as  any  troops.  General  Grant  mentions  the  heavy  artillery 
regiments  and  the  hundred-days'  men,  and  Mr.  Stanton  a  portion  of 
the  8th  corps,  as  being  in  the  city.  Certainly,  with  all  these  elements, 
besides  the  local  militia  and  the  thousands  of  "  loyal "  men  who 
flocked  to  the  Federal  capital  and  were  so  clamorous  for  "saving  the 
life  of  the  nation  "  and  "  crushing  out  the  rebellion,"  it  would  have  been 
a  curious  spectacle  if  enough  men  could  not  have  been  rallied  to  take 
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position  behind  the  very  strong  fortifications  of  Washington,  and 
check  my  small  force  long  enough  to  enable  reinforcements  to  arrive, 
though  not  a  man  from  the  6th  or  19th  corps  had  come  up.  I  grant  there 
were  not  troops  enough  in  Washington  to  man  all  the  fortifications, 
but  then  I  did  not  have  enough  to  lay  siege  to  them  all  by  a  good 
deal ;  and  as  I  was  on  the  outside,  where  all  my  movements  could  be 
seen  and  reported  from  the  signal  station  on  the  top  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  the  troops  on  the  inside  could  be  moved  to  any  threatened 
point  with  far  more  facility  than  mine  could  move  to  the  attack. 

From  the  extracts  given  from  the  reports  on  the  other  side  it  will 
be  seen  how  little  examination  the  author  of  the  above-named  Life  of 
General  R.  E.  Lee  has  given  of  the  important  subjects  about  which 
he  writes ;  and  as  most  of  his  notes  during  the  war  were  taken  in  the 
saddle,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  has  now  written  in  a 
gallop. 

About  as  sensible  a  criticism  as  any  I  have  seen  in  regard  to  my 
failure  to  take  Washington,  and  one  containing  as  much  truth  as  most 
of  them,  was  published  in  a  Northern  paper  while  I  was  in  Canada, 
and  attributed  the  salvation  of  the  city  to  the  discovery  by  us  of  a 
barrel  of  corn-whiskey  and  a  little  bob-tail  bull  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Riggs  ;  it  being  alleged  that  we  barbecued  the  bull  and  had  a  grand 
jollification  over  him  and  the  barrel  of  whiskey  the  night  after  our 
arrival,  all  hands  getting  drunk.  This  was  complimentary,  certainly, 
to  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  defenders  of  the  Federal  capital, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ragged  and  famishing  rebels  who  were  be- 
leaguering it ;  and  I  expect  Mr.  Frank  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  thought  it  rather 
singular  taste  that  we  should  have  preferred  the  little  bull  to  some  of 
the  very  beautiful  and  fat  blooded  cattle  that  we  carried  off  from  his 
place. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  we  who  had  commands  in  the  field 
when  there  was  fighting  to  be  done,  did  not  always  have  at  our 
elbows,  as  mentors,  some  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  write 
histories  since  the  close  of  the  war,  to  remind  us  of  our  little  short- 
comings and  to  hold  up  our  hands  occasionally  when  from  fatigue 
they  drooped.  Perhaps  many  an  error  which  they  can  now  point  out 
so  clearly,  might  have  been  avoided.  At  any  rate  we  could  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  them  under  fire  occasionally,  and  then  — 
there  might  not  have  been  so  many  histories  and  biographies.  It  was 
another  great  misfortune  that  the  war  could  not  have  been  fought  by 
fire-side  Generals,  with  paper  pellets  instead  of  leaden  bullets  and  iron 
shells  and  balls,  for  then  doubtless  it  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
happy  issue ;  but  alas  !   this  could  not  be. 

There  is  another  class  of  critics  that  I  sometimes  hear  of:  persons 
who  were  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  during  the  whole  war,  and  are 
now  rampant  Confederates,  and  can  tell  how  General  Lee  blundered 
at  Gettysburg,  and  how  I  failed  to  capture  Washington  and  Balcimore 
for  want  of  a  little  energy.  I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  these  who 
say  that  I  had  only  to  march  right  in  when  I  would  have  been  received 
with  open  arms  and  been  joined  by  troops  of  friends.  It  would  have 
been  very  consoling  to  me  if  only  a  few  of  them  had  opened  their 
arms   before   I   got  in,  or  had    come   out   to   give   me  the  welcome 
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intelligence  and  pilot  me  in.  If  things  were  as  propitious  as  they 
represent,  why  did  not  our  friends  rise  and  open  the  gates  to  me  ? 
But  they  let  me  come  and  go  and  they  made  no  sign ;  and  they  must 
now  pardon  me  if  I  am  a  little  incredulous. 

I  think  that  one  who  had  foiled  and  driven  off  one  army  nearly 
double  his  own,  defeated  another  quite  its  equal,  thereby  gaining  the 
only  undisputed  victory  for  our  troops  north  of  the  Potomac,  thrown 
the  Federal  authorities  and  their  capital  into  convulsions  of  terror, 
drawn  from  Grant's  army  two  corps,  each  larger  than  his  whole  force, 
and  then  made  a  successful  retreat  across  the  Potomac  from  a  most 
critical  position,  might  be  spared  criticisms  on  his  failure  to  accomplish 
impossibilities,  at  least  from  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Neither  McClellan's  failure  to  capture  Richmond,  Grant's  long  delay 
in  taking  Vicksburg,  nor  his  failure  to  enter  Richmond  or  Petersburg 
for  nearly  ten  months,  under  circumstances  far  more  favorable  for 
success  in  each  of  those  cases,  has  been  criticised  with  half  the 
severity  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  my  failure  to  begin  and  end  the ' 
siege  of  Washington,  with  greatly  stronger  defences,  by  its  capture 
within  a  few  hours  when  I  had  only  a  handful  of  men.  There  is  one 
thing  very  certain,  and  that  is  that  General  Lee,  who  knew  the  orders 
he  had  given  me,  has  never  complained  that  they  were  not  carried  out 
in  letter  and  spirit. 

J.  A.  Early. 


REVIEWS. 


Words :  their  History  and  Derivation.  Alphabetically  Arrafiged.  By 
Dr.  F.  Ebener  and  E.  M.  Greenway,  Jr.  Baltimore  :  187 1.  8vo. 
pp.  36. 

T  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Noah  Webster  that  he  was  the 
first  etymologist  who  took  Oriental  analogies  into  regular  account, 
and  at  a  time  when  his  contemporary  Richardson  asserted  that  this 
was  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  decide  an  English  inheritance 
case  by  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws.  Dolly  Pentreath,  the  last  person 
who  spoke  Cornish,  has  departed,  but  the  last  believer  in  Richardson 
remains  in  the  author  of  The  Study  of  Words,  a  book  which  is  still 
put  into  the  hands  of  youth  in  America,  and  perhaps  in  other  locali- 
ties equally  far  removed  from  the  centres  of  learning.  Webster  has 
been  vindicated,  and  the  danger  now  is  that  we  may  have  too  much 
Orientalism,  that  we  may  be  hunting  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  Zend  and 
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Pazend,  for  that  which  we  have  at  hand  in  a  European  language. 
Why,  for  example,  should  we  go  to  the  Sanskrit  jalitas  (with  English 
j)  when  we  have  an  older  word  in  the  Latin  gelidus  (with  g  in  get),  and 
in  the  English  col-d  and  cool*  Nevertheless,  Sanskrit  is  a  useful 
language,  and  in  the  ordinary  etymologies  its  aid  is  seldom  called  in, 
a  defect  which  is  remedied  in  the  production  before  us  —  the  first 
number  of  a  work  which  may  extend  to  ten  or  twelve  parts  if  properly 
encouraged,  and  its  merits  entitle  it  to  such  encouragement  if  the 
first  number  is  a  criterion.  On  page  11  there  is  a  remark  on  the  use 
of  a  and  aa  which  is  paralleled  in  the  English  0  in  dole  and  door,  but 
this  is  rather  a  question  of  language  than  of  spelling.  The  open 
vowel  of  arm,  art  is  as  definite  in  English  as  it  is  in  other  languages, 
and  if  its  letter  is  used  in  spelling  date  it  is  the  fault  of  the  speller  and 
not  of  the  language. 

In  a  subject  where  so  much  remains  to  be  explained  we  cannot 
pretend  to  decide  between  authorities,  whether  for  example  (owing  to 
the  affinity  between  d  and  r)  or-i-gin  is,  according  to  our  authors, 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ddi  (beginning,  first),  or  as  Benfey  and 
Curtius  think,  from  ;-/  (to  go,  to  rise),  Zend  ir  (to  rise,  as  a  star). 

Abate  is  referred  to  Sanskrit  bad'h  to  strike,  to  injure,  whence  also 
beat.  In  a  case  like  accoutre,  the  developed  idea  is  really  nearer  to 
the  Sanskrit  root  gud'h  (to  cover)  as  given,  than  to  the  French  coudre, 
Latin  consuere  (to  sew)  of  others  ;  and  yet  the  ac  for  ad  points  to  a 
Romanic  connection.  In  acknotuledge,  a  somewhat  similiar  case  in  a 
Teutonic  form,  we  seem  to  have  the  Latin  prefix  ac  for  ad ;  but  this  is 
a  mere  spelling  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the  lost  k  of  knoiu,  the  prefix 
being  a  in  a-cknow-ledge. 

Accurse  is  a  difiicult  word  with  a  real  or  apparent  Romanic  prefix 
ac,  applied  to  curse,  of  which  the  common  reference  to  crux  (a  cross) 
seems  a  mere  unsatisfying  guess.  Here  Messrs.  Ebener  and  Green- 
way  come  to  our  aid  by  producing  the  allied  Sanskrit  roots  krudWi 
(to  be  enraged),  and  krus'  (to  cry  out),  whence  knishta,  given  by 
Benfey  with  the  doubtful  meaning  of  a  reviler. 

Interesting  details  are  scattered  about  this  number,  and  we  may 
expect  many  more  to  enliven  the  future  pages  and  relieve  them  from 
the  dryness  of  a  mere  dictionary.  Of  this  we  present  an  example 
from  the  article  Acorn : — 

Now,  the  acre  or  acJ^er,  atiger,  G.,  is  not  originally  the  ploughed  land,  but  the 
land  upon  which  the  cattle  go  and  feed  ;  and  what  grows  on  it  is  its  fruit,  is  akran, 
Gth.  The  live  stock  were  driven  to  pasture  into  the  woods,  and  so  they  are  yet  in 
many  countries.  The  fruit  of  such  acres,  therefore,  consisted  of  grass  and  the  fruits 
of  trees  that  naturally  grew  there.  In  most  parts  of  Germany  those  trees  are  beech 
and  oak-trees,  but  especially  oak-trees.  With  the  A.-S.  the  oak-tree  must  have 
been  very  common,  so  common  that  its  fruit  was  considered  the  real  and  only 
valuable  fruit  of  the  acres, — "the  iicern."  What  wonder  that  the  tree  received  its 
name  as  " fruit-bringer  of  the  acres"?  In  Germany  the  oak-tree  could  not  have 
taken  its  name  so  quickly,  and  the  word  must  have  undergone  changes  that  doubt- 
less caused  the  affinity  between  the  acres,  the  acorn  and  oaks  to  be  entirely  forgot- 
ten. Wedgwood  says,  "Grimm  is  himself  inclined  to  explain  akran,  'fruit  of  the 
akrs  or  corn-field.'  "  Now,  Grimm  supposes  akra>i  and  ager,  L.,  to  be  of  the  same 
root,  ak,  "to  go,  to  make  go,  to  drive,"  and  cannot  be  understood  to  say  that  akrs 
means   originally  corn-field.     Grimm   says  further  that  glans,   L.,  too,   means    the 

*  Haldeman,  Latin  Protumciation,   1851,  p.  63. 
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fruit  of  the  oak,  and  also  in  the  shape  of  granum,  "grain,  corn."  Etymological 
affinity  Grimm  does  not  assert,  and  it  could  not  be  proved.  The  grain,  the  corn, 
kernel,  are  visibly  in  cognate  affinity  with  grow,  green,  grass.  It  is  evident  that  akrs 
originally  was  the  wooded  place  used  for  pasture,  where  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
acorns  and  beech-nuts.  When  in  later  years  the  land  was  cleared  of  the  trees  and 
the  ground  broken  by  the  plough,  the  name  for  the  old  estates  was  kept,  although 
they  were  no  more  the  pasture-grounds  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  sheep.  Ulfilas 
uses  ah-s  as  corn-field,  and  the  Roman  agri  are  also  tracts  of  land  under  cultivation. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  noun  acre,  the  ancient  verb  arjan,  "  to  till  the  soil," 
was  given  up  ;  and  in  G.  the  verb  ackern  took  its  place.  So  it  must  be  understood 
that  acre  and  acorn  are  of  the  oldest  of  our  words,  and  remind  us  of  a  time  when  our 
ancestors  did  not  yet  till  the  soil. 


Hand-Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.  By  Hiram  Corson, 
M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  Cornell  University.  New  York  :  Holt  & 
Williams.      187 1. 

This  fine  solid  volume  is  a  credit  to  American  scholarship  and  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  our  publishers.  Professor  Corson, 
formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  is  favorably  known  to  our 
citizens  through  his  instructive  Lectures  on  English  Literature,  in  the 
interest  of  which  he  has  prepared  the  present  work.  The  study  of 
the  antecedents  of  our  language  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years 
in  the  mother  country,  where  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the 
Chaucer  Society,  the  Philological,  and  other  Societies  are  engaged 
upon  bringing  to  light  unpublished  materials  and  editing  improved 
texts. 

Jefferson,  with  his  broad  views  of  education,  required  Anglosaxon 
(as  the  English  are  beginning  to  spell  the  word)  to  be  taught  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  it  is  now  one 
of  the  studies  there.  Professor  Corson's  book  deserves  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  wish  to  know  the  forms  to  which  our  English  owes 
its  existence.     As  the  author  modestly  remarks  — 

The  work,  it  is  hoped,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  will  do  something  towards 
putting  the  study  of  English  upon  a  sound  basis.  This  study  cannot  be  pursued 
with  success  upon  the  basis  of  the  modern  forms  of  the  language,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  unsatisfactory  results  reached  by  the  best  schoolmaster  grammarians. — [Preface, 
p.  viii.] 

The  book  contains  readings  in  Anglosaxon,  partly  in  the  ancient 
type  and  partly  in  modernised  forms,  to  familiarise  the  student  with 
both.  When  the  Anglosaxon  equivalent  to  our  w  is  modernised,  it  is 
represented  by  zu  instead  of  the  Latin  v  (with  the  power  of  English 
zu),  for  a  reason  which  is  not  satisfactory,  because  th  is  "  more 
familinr  "  than  the  old  character,  and  at  first  (that  is,  for  about  ten 
minutes)  it  seems  strange  to  spell  kiti  and  king  (cin,  cing)  with  a  letter 
named  cay,  but  should  he  extend  his  comparisons  of  words  to  Gaelic, 
Welsh,  and  Latin,  he  will  find  no  other  cay  in  use.  The  English 
scholars  whom  Professor  Corson  follows,  instead  of  regarding  the 
question  as  pertaining  to  general  philology,  narrow  it  down  tQ  the 
relations  existing  between  but  two  languages,  which  would  give  us  a 
different  line  of  practice  for  every  pair  of  tongues  investigated.  The 
author  savs  : — 
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Vv  is  used,  and  correctly  so,  by  German  editors  of  A.-S.  works  instead  of  Ww, 
which  is  without  doubt  its  consonantal  power  in  Latin.  The  old  character  .... 
which  English  editors  represent  with  Ww,  is  but  a  calligi^aphic  form  of  Latin  Vv, 
with  the  right  limb  turned  in.  But  as  Vv  has  never  this  power  in  modern  English 
orthoepy,  Ww  has  been  used  in  this  work  instead,  as  more  familiar. 

The  Anglosaxon  and  old  English  text  extends  to  page  327,  fol- 
lowed by  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  of  Glossary  ;  a  critical 
account  of  the  versions  used  ;  Outlines  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
(twenty-eight  pages) ;  and  closing  with  grammars  of  Layamon,  and  of 
Old  South  English,  and  some  general  remarks  on  early  English  verse. 
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N  the  last  No.  of  The  Book-Buyer,  Messrs.  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  or 
Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  appear  with  a  reply  to  the  heavy  charge 
which  was  brought  against  them  in  the  New  York  World  and  the  Southern 
Review  (Oct.  1870)  touching  their  conduct  in  the  matter  of -the  mutilated 
copies  of  Mr.  George  Long's  Thoughts  of  the  Etupcror  Marcus  Aurelius. 
As  the  affair  turns  on  a  point  of  peculiar  interest  to  us  of  the  South,  we  will 
give  a  resumd  of  the  paper  in  the  Southern  Review,  and  append  the  New 
York  publishers'  answer  in  full,  on  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  make 
some  remarks. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  George  Long,  an  English  scholar  of  eminence, 
brought  out  a  translation  of  the  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  The  Boston  publishing  house  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  immedi- 
ately thereafter  issued  an  unauthorised  edition,  prefixing  a  dedication  to 
Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson.  On  the  appearance  of  the  second  English  edition, 
Mr.  Long  prefixed  to  it  a  note  commenting  on  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance of  the  American  publishers,  and  concluding  with  these  remarks  : — 
"  I  have  never  dedicated  a  book  to  any  man  ;  and  if  I  dedicated  this,  I 
should  choose  the  man  whose  name  seemed  to  me  most  worthy  to  be  joined 
to  that  of  the  Roman  soldier  and  philosopher.  ...  If  I  dedicated  this  httle 
book  to  any  man,  I  would  dedicate  it  to  him  who  led  the  Confederate  armies 
against  the  powerful  invader,  and  retired  from  an  unequal  contest  defeated 
but  not  dishonored  ;  to  the  noble  Virginia  soldier  whose  talents  and  virtues 
place  him  by  the  side  of  the  best  and  wisest  man  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
the  Imperial  Caesars." 

Several  Baltimore  gentlemen  who  had  heard  of  this  tribute  to  General 
Lee,  ordered  the  work  from  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  the  New  York 
agents  of  Bohn's  Series,  to  which  the  original  edition  belonged  ;  but,  to  their 
surprise,  on  receiving  the  book,  found  that  this  note  by  the  author  had  been 
cut  out.     A    clergyman    of  Baltimore,    to  whose  knowledge   this  fact  had 
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come,  wrote  to  the  New  York  World  a  statement  of  the  circumstances, 
upon  which  that  paper  made  an  indignant  comment.  About  the  same  time 
this  gentleman  visited  New  York  on  business,  and  resolved  to  look  into  the 
matter  personally.  As  a  first  step  he  went  to  the  store  of  Scribner,  Welford 
&  Co.,  and  asked  for  the  book,  a  copy  of  which  was  offered  him,  without  any 
reference  to  the  mutilation.  Upon  his  inquiring  why  a  page  had  been  cut 
out,  he  was  told  that  they  "knew  nothing  about  it  more  than  appeared  in  the 
paper  —  it  was  received  in  that  way  from  London."  The  Rev.  gentleman 
then  wrote  to  Bell  &  Daldy,  the  EngHsh  publishers,  and  also  to  Mr.  Long. 
The  former  replied  : — "  We  beg  to  inform  you  in  regard  to  the  copies  which 
you  allude  to  as  being  without  this  Note,  that  they  were  'cut  out'  at  the 
request  of  the  piirchaserP  Mr.  Long  replied  : — "  My  publishers  inform  me 
that  the  note  opposite  to  the  title-page  of  my  translation  was  cut  out  at  the 
request  of  a  purchaser,  (Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.)  " 

The  charge  against  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  (or  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.) 
then  stands  thus  ;  They  directed  the  English  publishers  to  mutilate  the 
copies  of  Mr.  Long's  book  ;  they  offered  this  mutilated  edition  for  sale 
without  mentioning  the  mutilation  ;  and,  when  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  a  proceeding,  they  (or  their  agents)  replied  that  "  they  knew 
nothing  about  it :  it  was  the  way  they  received  them  from  London." 

We  will  now  append  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.'s  justification  or 
explanation,  in  full : — 

"A  Curious  Misstatement. 

"  It  is  proverbially  difficult  for  the  truth  to  overtake  a  falsehood,  and  when  the 
falsehood  has  six  months  the  start,  it  may  be  set  down  as  altogether  impossible. 
Some  one  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  misrepresent  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  & 
Co.,  by  a  statement  made  without  the  least  shadow  of  foundation,  and  others  have 
so  eagerly  circulated  the  story,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  even  at  this  late  day  to 
scotch  it. 

"  Two  or  three  years  ago,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy  added  to  their  Classical  Library  a 
translation  by  George  Long,  of  the  TJiojtghts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Atirelius  Antoninus. 
This  first  edition  contained  no  dedication,  but  according  to  Mr.  Long  it  was  re- 
printed in  this  country,  with  the  addition  of  a  dedication  to  some  distinguished 
American.  When  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1869,  Mr.  Long  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  to  prefix  a  dedication  to  Gen.  Lee.  Soon  afterward  in  filling  an 
order  for  the  book  from  the  South,  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.  sent  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition, —  the  only  edition  they  then  had  in  stock.  The  purchaser,  who 
apparently  bought  the  book  expecting  to  find  it  dedicated  to  Gen.  Lee,  was  of  course 
disappointed  ;  and  hastily  rushed  into  print  in  a  Baltimore  paper,  with  the  charge 
that  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.  had  expurgated  the  work,  by  tearing  out  the 
dedication  to  Gen.  Lee.  Shortly  after  the  story  was  caught  up  by  a  New  York 
paper,  then  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  we  believe,  repeated  it,  and  now  it 
comes  back  to  us  from  Natchez,  as  well  as  from  several  other  points  in  the  South. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  each  and  every  copy  of  the  work  in  question,  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  in  the  precise  condition  in  which  it  was  received. 
If  any  mutilation  was  perpetrated,  it  was  done  either  before  the  work  reached  them 
or  after  it  passed  out  of  their  possession.  The  story  at  first  seemed  too  silly  and 
absurd  to  call  for  any  notice,  but  it  is  gaining  a  circulation  which  calls  for  its 
emphatic  and  entire  contradiction." 

Now  this  explanation  strikes  us  as  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  by  no 
means  free  from  inaccuracies.  In  the  first  place,  Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford 
&  Co.  pronounce  the  charge  to  be  "  without  the  least  shadow  of  foundation." 
Now  as  the  charge  of  having  ordered  the  mutilation  is  directly  made  by 
Bell  &  Daldy,  and  the  charge  of  offering  the  mutilated  copies  without 
remark,  is  directly  made  by  the  gentleman  before  referred  to,  we  are  curious 
to  know  what  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.'s  idea  of  the  foundation  of  a  state- 
ment may  be,  when  such  evidence  as  this  is  not  even  the  "shadow"  of  one. 

They    remark  that    '■'■  according   to   Mr.  Long,  it  was   reprinted    in   this 
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country  "  ;  as  if  they  had  then  and  still  have  no  evidence  of  that  fact  beyond 
Mr.  Long's  unsupported  statement — "with  the  addition  of  a  dedication  to 
some  distinguished  American  "  ;  as  if  they  had  no  idea,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  matter,  to  ivJtoin  the  American  edition  was 
dedicated. 

They  further  say  that  Mr.  Long  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  second  edition,  "  to  prefix  a  dedication  to  General  Lee."  But  Mr. 
Long  did  nothing  of  the  kind  :  he  said  that  if  he  did  dedicate  it,  he  would 
dedicate  it  to  General  Lee  ;  but  in  fact  he  did  not  dedicate  it  at  all. 

They  furthermore  say  that  in  filling  an  order  from  the  South,  they  sent  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  —  the  only  edition  they  had  in  stock,  and  which  of 
course  did  not  have  the  note  —  and  that  therefore  the  purchaser  "  hastily 
rushed  into  print  with  the  charge  "  of  mutilation,  which  has  been  re-echoed 
by  various  papers  ever  since.  Now  this  is  not  the  point  at  all :  the  charge 
is  that  persons  who  ordered  the  second  edition,  received  that  edition  with 

the  note  cut  out;  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  H ("  a  Baltimore  clergyman  who  is 

ready  to  give  his  name  if  necessary ")  was  offered  one  of  these  mutilated 
copies  in  their  store,  and  then  and  there  called  their  attention  to  the  mutila- 
tion, and  was  told  that  it  had  been  received  in  that  way  from  London.  The 
charge,  furthermore,  is  that  the  mutilation  was  done,  not  by  them,  personally, 
but  by  the  London  publishers  at  their  request.  Certainly,  the  title  they  have 
selected  for  their  statement  of  facts — "'A  Curious  Misstatement" — is  a 
singularly  appropriate  one. 

But  their  mode  of  denying  a  charge  that  was  never  made  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  their  way  of  ignoring  the  actual  charges.  They  say:  "The 
fact  is,  that  each  and  every  copy  of  the  work  in  question  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  in  the  precise  condition  in  which  it  was 
received.  If  any  mutilation  was  perpetrated,  it  was  done  either  before  the 
work  reached  them,  or  after  it  passed  out  of  their  possession."  Exactly  ; 
the  charge  is  that  the  mutilation  was  done  by  their  orders  before  the  books 
were  shipped  to  them  ;  after  which,  no  doubt,  they  sent  them  out  "  in  the 
precise  condition  in  which  they  were  received." 

Now  we  have  no  hostility  to  the  house  of  Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.,  and 
we  have  never  hitherto  taken  any  notice  of  the  charge  against  them,  which 
was  sufficiently  discussed  by  other  journalists.  But  the  matter  is  not  at  all 
the  "silly  and  absurd"  afi'air  which  they  aiTect  to  consider  it:  and  will  have 
to  be  met  in  a  far  more  effective  manner  by  those  gentlemen,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  lie  under  a  grave  imputation,  fatal,  we  should  think,  if  substantiated, 
to  the  fair  fame  of  any  respectable  house.  'And  we  call  upon  Messrs. 
Scribner,  Welford  &  Co.  (or  Scribner  &  Co.)  to  meet  the  charge  fairly,  by 
stating  (i)  whether  they  did  or  did  not  request  Bell  &  Daldy  to  cut  out  Mr. 
Long's  note  from  the  copies  ordered  by  them  ;  (2)  whether  they  did  or  did 
not  offer  for  sale  in  their  store,  and  furnish  to  purchasers,  these  mutilated 
copies  without  giving  notice  of  the  mutilation.  In  this  wAy,  and  in  this 
only,  can  the  "emphatic  and  entire  contradiction  "  which  they  justly  say  is 
called  for,  be  afforded.  And  we  will  cheerfully  lend  them  our  assistance  in 
clearing  their  reputation,  by  republishing  their  reply  with  its  corroborative 
evidence,  if  they  have  any  to  offer. 


